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ABRroG-MENx.-, 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I. 


SECTION r. 

EARLY HISTORICAL NOTICES. 

India is bounded ou the north and the east by the Himalaya 
mountains, on the west by the Indus, and on the south by 
the sea. Its length from Cashmere to Cape Bonndaries 
Comorin is 1900 miles ; its breadth from Karra- amWifUion* 
chee in Sinde to Sudiya in Assam, 1500 miles. o£Icaia ' 
The superficial area is 1,287,000 miles, and the popula¬ 
tion under British and native rule is now estimated at 
240.000,000. If is crossed from east to west by the Viudhya 
chain of mountains, at the hase of which flovys the Nerbudda. 
The country to the north of this river xs^'encrhlly desig¬ 
nated Hindustan, and that to the south, the Deccan. 
Hindostan is composed of the basin, of the Indus ou one 
side, and of the Ganges on the other, with the great sandy 
desert on the west, aucl an elevated tract now called 
Central India. The Deccan has on its northern boundary 
a chain of mountains running parallel with the Vindhya, 
to the south of which stretches a table-land of triangular 
form, terminating at Capo Comorin, with the western 
ghauts on the western coast, and the eastern ghauts, of 
minor altitude, on the opposite coast. Between the ghauts 
and the sea lies a, narrow belt of land which runs round 
the whole peninsula. 

India has no authentic historical records before the era of 
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the Mahoraedans, The notices of the earliest period can 
only be gleaned from the two great epics, which 
aiSchroRo- y were composed*ten or twelve centuries after the 
log ’ r * events which they celebrate, and are so overlaid 

with the vagaries of an oriental imagination that it is diffi¬ 
cult to extract a few grains of truth from a vast mass of 
fable, Between the era of the Muhabharut and the 
Ramayun and the arrival of the Musulmans, the rise and 
fall of dynasties is to he traced exclusively from coins and 
inscriptions, through the researches of antiquarians, whose 
conjectures differ so widely from each other that their 
theories cannot as yet bo accepted with implicit confidence. 
The chronology of the Hindoos consists of astronomical 
periods, and the successive ages of the world are made to 
correspond with the conjunctions of the heavenly bodies, 
and are divided into four periods. The first, or eirtyujoog, 
is therefore, said to have extended to 1,728,000 years j the 
second, or treia joog, to 1,296,000; the third, or dwapv,r 
jbog, to 864,000 ; and the fourth, or Jculee joog, is predicted 
to last 432,000 years; of which 4500 have already expired. 
The periods of the first three joogs may therefore bo dis¬ 
missed as altogether imaginary, while the commencement 
of the fourth, or present age, corresponding, as it does to a 
certain extent, with the authenticated eras of other nations, 
is entitled to greater consideration. 

Of the original inhabitants of India there is not the 
faintest record. To distinguish them from their Aryan 
Theaborf- conquerors it is usual to designate thorn Tura- 
?he°Aryan who came from across the Indus. By 

invasion. Hindoo writers they are described as rakshusus, 
usoors, pisaches, hobgoblins and monsters, and it is there¬ 
fore natural to suppose that they must have offered a stern 
resistance to the invaders. Some of them doubtless made 
their submission, and it is conjectured that they may have 
formed the basis of the soodra, or servile caste, which was 
probably recruited also from the issue of intercourse with 
the victors. But the great body of them retreated to the 
forests of the Sono, the Nerbudda, and the Muhanndee, 
and to the hills of Sirgooja and Choir. -Nagpore, and they 
are identified with the Bheels, the Mediae, the Coles, the 
Santals, the Gonds, and other tribes. In those inacces¬ 
sible fastnesses they have continued to maintain their 
primitive barbarism of habits, their language, and their 
crude religious observances, with little change amidst the 
revolutions which have con vulsed India for thirty centuries. 
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At the present time they are supposed to number 12.000,000. 
The ‘ fair coroplexioned Aryans,’ the ancestors of the present 
Hindoo communities, are believed to have emigrated in a 
remote age from some undefined region in Central Asia, 
from which other tribes swarmed westward, and spreading 
over Europe, laid the foundation of its present nationalities. 
The only notices we obtain of them are derived from the 
Vedug) the most ancient and sacred of the Hindoo writings, 
and more especially from the Big Yedu, which, however, 
consists chiefly of the hymns and invocations which were 
traditionally handed down. From them we gather than 
the original Aryans crossed the Hindoo Coosh and the 
Indus in search of a settlement,, bringing with them their 
own language, the Sanscrit, and settled in the Punjab, the 
cradle of Hindooism. They were devoted to pastoral and 
agricultural pursuits, worshipped Indra, the god of the 
firmament, as the sovereign of the gods, and inferior deities 
as the personification of the powers of nature. They do 
not appear to have had either idols or temples, and there 
was no distinction of castes. 

Tho age of the Vedus was succeeded by what has been 
termed the heroic age, when the Aryans extended their 
conquests beyond the narrow limits of the Punjab, RiseofBrah- 
and, expanding to the south and the east, estab- 
fished kingdoms at Hnstinapore, at Diode, and at Mithila, 
under two dynasties, which are distinguished as -the solar 
and lunar races. It is to this period that tho memorable 
events celebrated in the Muhablmrut and the Itamayun 
belong. The Aryan conquerors were of the military caste 
of kshetriyus, and the brahmins served them as sacrificial 
priests. It has been con jectured that this age of conquest 
and progression was favourable to the growth of brahmin- 
ism, and that to it belongs the large pantheon of gods 
which came into vogue, the institution of caste, and the 
introduction of animal sacrifices. The brahmins gradually 
advanced their pretensions to a divine origin, and to divine 
authority, and at length brought the kshetriyus under 
their yoke, and assumed not only supremacy over rajas and 
princes, like Pope Hildebrand, but represented even the 
deities of the Vedic Aryans as subordinate to them. 

Of the events of the heroic ago, only two have been res¬ 
cued from oblivion, in the immortal epics of the Muhn - 
bharut and the Kamayun. These are, the great TheMnba- 
war of the two branches of the lunar race, and bhati,t - 
the expedition of Rarnu, a sovereign of the solar race to 
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Deccan and Ceylon. The scene of warfare in the 
Mubabhar ut lies in the neighbourhood of Delhi, while the 
kingdom of Ramu lay farther south, and it is natural to 
conclude that the one preceded the other in point of time. 
rc. The story of the Mukabhu? at runs thus: The city of 
I40e Hustiuaporo, about sixty miles distant from Delhi, was 
governed by the king Pandoo, who in a hunting excursion 
wounded two deer with his arrows, on whieii they as¬ 
sumed their natural shape, and sprang up as a brahmin 
and his wife. The brahmin inflicted a curse on him, of 
which he died soon after, leaving five sons, who were 
designated the Pandoos. The blind brother of Pandoo, 
Dhriturastu, was then placed on the throne, and his wife 
gave birth to a progeny of sons, who are called the 
Kooroos. The cousins were educated together in the 
royal palace, but a feeling of jealousy arose between Yoo- 
disteer, the eldest of the Pandoos, and Dooryudhun, the 
eldest of the Kooroos, which resulted in the banish¬ 
ment of the former to a city, usually identified with Alla¬ 
habad. There the Kooroos still plotted the destruction of 
their relatives, and they were fain to escape to the jungle. 
At this period the raja of Punclialu, which cannot, however, 
be identified, allowed his daughter Drupudce to perform 
the smtyumburu, that is, to make choice of a husbaud for 
herself; and he proclaimed a great tournament, not differ¬ 
ing greatly from the tournaments of the middle ages in 
Europe. A pole was fixed In the ground, on the top of 
which was placed a golden fish, and beneath it a revolving 
wheel, and it was proclaimed that whoever succeeded in 
directing the arrow through the wheel and piercing the 
eye of the fish, should win the queen of beauty. The plain 
was covered with the pavilions of noble and princely suitors 
and their splendid equipages and retinue; and, among 
thorn appeared the five Pandoos, in the humble guise of 
brahmins. One of them, Urjoon, with bis bow of ‘ celestial 
virtue,’ pierced the eye of the fish, and Drupudee threw the 
garland round bis neck and led him away. Her father, 
however, considered himself disgraced by an ignoble 
alliance with a brahmin, but was overjoyed when lie dis¬ 
covered that the victor was of the noble race of the kshe 
triyus. In accordance with the practice' of polyandry 
which appears to have been prevalent at the time, she be¬ 
came the wife at once of the five brothers. 

Fhe Pandoos returned to Hustinapore in triumph, 
and the blind old king offered to divide his kingdom 
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between them and hist own family, and they proceeded to 
the site of the present Delhi, and having over- the battle of 
come the aboriginal inhabitants erected the 
city of Indruprustha. They were successful in " s c u 
extending their territory and popular in governing it. and 
Yoodistheer, in the pride of his heart, determined to offer a 
royal sacrifice, as an assertion of his supremacy. Dooryu- 
dhunythe eldest son of the king, enrious of the glory ac¬ 
quired by his cousin, invited him to a gambling match, 
the ruling passion and the vice of the kshetriyus. In ah 
evil hour Yoodistheer accepted the challenge, and staked in 
succession, his kingdom, his brothers, himself, and his wife, 
and lost them all. The condition of the game was that the 
losing party should go into exile in the country for twelve 
years and for one year in the city. The Pandoos submitted 
to this injunction, and having wandered the prescribed 
period in the forest, visiting the hermitages of the holy 
sages, determined to demand the restoration of their share 
of the kingdom.. Dooryudhun haughtily refused their 
request, and they resolved to assert their right by arms. 
The contest was one between cousins for the possession of a 
quantity of land, which, since their capitals lay within sixty 
miles of each, must have been of very limited extent, hut 
the poet has given loose to his imagination, and princes from 
the remotest parts of India, from regions then unknown to 
the Aryans, are brought upon the field, and the number 
said to have been engaged exceeds in number all the 
present inhabitants of the globe; the chariots and ele¬ 
phants are reckoned by millions; the plain overflows with 
rivers of blood, and whole armies are destroyed by a single 
talismanic weapon. The battle doubtless formed one of 
the most memorable events of that early period of society, 
and it was preserved in tradition and commemorated in 
ballads, and, a thousand years after, elaborated into an 
epic poem of a hundred thousand couplets, by the illustrious 
Vyasu. The conflict, which is said to have raged for eigh¬ 
teen days, ended in the triumph of the Pandoos. Yoodis- 
theer was installed raja at Hustinapore, and celebrated his 
victory by the proud sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of 
universal sovereignty. He and his brothers and their 
common ■wife eventually assumed the character of devotees, 
and disappeared in the Himalaya. The real hero of the 
Muhahharut was Krislmu, the son of a. cowherd, who 
established his kingdom at Dwarka, on the western coast, 
married 16,000 wives, and was slain at the fountain of the 


lotus by the irrepressible Bheels. He was deified after 
his death, and placed second in Lhe Hindoo triad of the 
hr alumni cal theogony, which was not completely organised 
till centuries after the events of the Muhabjfcarut, The 
object of the epic was to identify him, when his worship 
was introduced, with those transactions which were among 
the most cherished recollections of the Aryan race, as an 
incarnation of the deity. 

Between the events coin nemorated in the Muhabharut 
and the Ramaynn the Aryans would appear to have burst 
The the boundary of their original settlement and ex- 

Bftmajun. tended their conquests to the south and the east, 
b.c. and to have established two kingdoms, the one at Uyodhyu, 
1200 or Onde, and the other at Mithila, both designated by way 
of distinction the solar race. The order of events in the 
Ramayun may be thus epitomized i—Ramil, the hero of the 
poem and an incarnation of the deity, was the eldest of 
the four sons of Jlushurnfchu, the king of Oude. Junuka, 
the sovereign of the neighbouring kingdom of Mithila, had 
a, beautiful daughter, Seeta, whom he promised to bestow 
on the prince who could bend the bow v ith which the god 
Seeva had. destroyed the other gods, and which was pre¬ 
served as an heirloom in the royal armoury. Ramu broke 
the bow in the midst and won the princess. The marriage 
ceremony was performed by the raja himself, and not by 
the priests. Ramu returned to Oude, and was ap¬ 
pointed heir apparent; but the raja’s second wife, who had 
gained his affection by her beauty, was anxious to obtain 
the throne for hex' own sou, Bharutu, and persuaded her 
uxorious husband to consent to the banishment of Ramu. 
On the morning fixed for his installation be was con¬ 
strained to quit the royal palace with his wife and his 
brother Lukshnnuiu, and lie proceeded into the forest, from 
hermitage to hermitage, and terminated his wanderings at 
Nassik on the God every, where he erected a hut. The 
sister of Ravunu, the king of Lunka, or Ceylon, called also 
Taprohane, or the island of Ravunu, passing by the bo wer, 
was struck with the beauty of Ramu, and endeavoured to 
prevail on him to desert Seeta, and marry her. Her offers 
were rejected with scorn, when she rushed upon Seeta and 
threatened to devour her, on which Lukshmumi, a;, the 
request of Ramu, cut off her ears and nose. She returned 
to Ceylon, and in revenge for the injury she had sustained, 
persuaded her brother to carry off the lovely Seeta. Ra¬ 
vunu, described as a monster with ten heads and twenty 





arias, assumed the form of a mendicant and appeared before 
the hermitage, and having caused his brother to take the 
form of a deer, and decoy the two brothers after him, seized 
upon Seeta and carried her off through the air in his 
chariot to Ceylon. Ilamu having discovered the place of 
her concealment, assembled an army of the wild inhabitants 
of the south, probably the aborigines, poetically described as 
bears and monkeys, under their sovereign. Soogreevu, and 
his general Hunooman, subsequently deified as the great 
baboon, and proceeded to the island. He spanned the 
straits between it and the continent- with a bridge, and 
after many severe conflicts recovered Seeta and slew 
iiavunu. But as she had resided in the palace of 
Eavunu she was required to submit to the ordeal of fire to 
testify her purity, and the poet affirms that after she had 
ascended the pile, the three hundred and thirty millions of 
gods assembled in the heavens to behold the scene, and the 
god of fire arose from the flames, and bearing Seeta. on his 
knees presented her to her husband. They returned in 
triumph to Oude, and ftaiuu was installed raja. The epic 
is so intermingled at every turn with the grotesque fancies 
of mythology, and the agency is so constantly described as 
supernatural, that it is difficult to extract from it the 
germs of historical truth on which it was based. But it 
appears clear that it indicates the first expedition of the 
Aryans to the Deccan, that the southern division of it was 
still peopled with the aborigines, and that the island of 
Ceylon was the seat of a higher civilisation, probably 
wafted from Egypt. It led to no permanent conquest, as 
the army of monkeys and bears which aided Ramu, after 
accompanying him in triumph to his capital, returned to 
their forests, and we hear no more of them on the page 
of history till they had been transformed into orthodox 
Hindoos. It must not bo forgotten that the poem was 
composed ten centuries after the events it celebrates, when 
brahminism was consolidated into a dominant system, 
which it was intended to support. 

Hexi to the Vcdus, the Code of Munoo is the most im- h.g. 
portant of the Hindoo shasters. It embodies the ancient 900 
religious traditions, to which additions were made M 
from century to century, and which were col- lUi00 ‘ 
lee ted, as it is said, by Vyasu. It gives us the constitution 
of a Hindoo commonwealth when the brahmins had com¬ 
pletely superseded the ancient authority of the kshetriyus 
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•flnd established religious depotism in the state sncli as no 
pr iesthood has ever enjoyed. The ancient and simple worship 
of the Vedus was supplanted by an elaborate system of 
ceremonies and by animal- sacrifices. Bamu, Krishna, 
and other gods, who subsequently became popular, are not 
mentioned with reverence or with disapprobation. There 
no intimation of regular orders, or of the immolation 
of widows. Brahmins eat beef and flesh of all binds, 
and intermarry with women of inferior castes, and various 
other practices are permitted which would at the present 
day entail excommunication. The style is less moved 
than that of the Vedus, but not so polished as that of the 
epicsand the date of its compilation is generally fixed at 
1)00 B.C. 


SECTION II. 

t'liOM THE AGE OF H00DDHU TO THE SIAHOHEDAN INVASION. 

riiE next event of importance in. the ancient history of 
India is trie appearance of Booddhn, or Sakhya Moonee, as 
BootMhu. reformer of religion and morals. He 

. wa f born of a princely Aryan family of kshet-riyu 
parents in the year 598 B.o. He resided with his own 
family till ms twenty-eighth year, when, disgusted with 
■®. ,‘ ! ' a Y r ®hgion and the spread of superstition, ho 

retired from society and passed many years in constructing 

ms system of religion and philosophy. He repudiated the 

entire system of caste, and thus rendered his doctrines 
acceptable t,o those who had suffered from it, while it made 
the brahmins hia irreconcilable enemies. He rejected the 
whole pantheon of the Hindoos, and endeavoured to bring 
back his countrymen to the simplicity of the Vedus. The 
pipesthood, instead o! being an hereditary caste, was re~ 
ermted from the various ranks of society, and bound by a, 
vow of celibacy, and required to relinquish the pleasures of 
sense. ^ lie obtained many disciples before his death, which 
is fixed at 543 B.C., hut it was not till two centuries later 
.Jiat booddhism became the religion of the state. The 
preservation and worship of relics was one of the distin- 
pishrng features of his creed. Eight cities are said to 
nave contended for his remains, and the dispute was at 
lenguh settled by distributing them in various provinces. 
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The most sacred of these relics was the tooth, which was 
at length assigned to Orissa, and magnificently enshrined 
on the spot wkez*e subsequently arose the Hindoo temple 
ox Jiigernath, and it remained there, with some interrup¬ 
tions, for nearly a thousand years. 

The first authentic record we possess of' any invasion of B , c . 
India is that of Darias, king of Persia, who was seated on 521 
the throne 521 B.C., and extended his conquests invasion of 
from the Grecian Sea to the Indus. Upon a re- Banns, 
port of the wealth of the country from his admiral, Scylax, 
who constructed a fleet on the higher portion of that river 
and sailed down to the sea,, he despatched an expedition to 
India and annexed several of its provinces to liis great 
empire. The extent of his conquests it is impossible to 
trace, but his Indian possessions must have been of no 
small magnitude since they wore considered more valuable 
than any other satrapy, and are said to have furnished one- 
third of the revenues of the empire, and were paid in gold. 

Two centuries after, Alexander the Great, the greatest 
military and political genius of antiquity, if not of any age, 
subverted the Persian empire, and sweeping lrr/aslouof 
through its provinces in Central Asia, took pos- Alexander 
session of Afghanistan. He advanced through tUe CxTe ^' 
its terrific defiles, and encountered the same stern resist¬ 
ance from its wild highlanders which, for more than 
twenty centuries they have opposed to every intruder. 327 
Ho crossed the Indus, as generally supposed, at Attock, 
and entered the Punjab, where he received the submission 
of one of its princes, and was hospitably entertained by 
another. But Porus, whose dominions stretched east¬ 
ward to the Jhelum, offered a more determined resistance 
to his arms than he had experienced since he left Macedonia; 
and, by a singular coincidence, it was in the same region 
that the English, twenty-two centuries later, met with a 
more formidable opposition than they had encountered 
throughout the conquest of India for a century. The 
chivalry of Porus fought with the same gallantry as the 
troops of: the Khalsa, but they could not withstand the 
veterans of Alexander, and, after an engagement as obsti¬ 
nate as Ferozeshuhur or Sobraon, that high-minded prince 
gracefully submitted to the superiority of his conqueror, 
and was treated by him with his habitual generosity, 
Alexander now heard of the great Qangetic kingdom ot 
Mugudn, the king of which, it was reported, could bring 
30,000 cavalry, and 000,000 infantry, and 9 ; 000 elephants 
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into the field, and he became impatient to plant his ensigns 
on the battlements of its splendid capital., Falibothra, But 
on reaching the banks of the Beyas, hia troops, worn oat 
with the fatigues and wounds of eight campaigns, refused 
to advance any farther* He employed menace and flattery 
by turns, but nothing could shake their resolution, and he 
was obliged to make that river the term of his conquests* 
He caused a flotilla to be constructed on the Indus, and 
transported his army down to the sea-coast, not, however, 
without serious opposition from the Malli, the inhabitants 
of Mooltan, He had fully resolved to return to India with 
a body of fresh troops, but he died of fever caught in the 
it.c. marshes of Babylon at tbe early age of thirty-two. His 
£ name <b'es not appear in any Hindoo record, which only 
fih r M imperfect character, but it is a household word 

1 da, and his fame was widely diffused through 

'homedans, among whom he is esteemed one 
of the w-. N 5 s, and it was carried far and wide with 
the stream of their conquests, and the distant islander of 
Sumatra and Java may be found extolling the exploits of 
the mighty Secunder. 

The most important kingdom at this period in Hindust an 
was that of Alugudxi, designated hy the Greek historians 
m iring- ^hat of the Prasii, the capital of which was Pali- 
doLn rtf bo thru, supposed to be the modem Patna. It 

was probably founded about the sixth century 
before our era, by a colony of Tartars, or Scythians, de¬ 
nominated the Takshuk or Nagas, the serpent dynasty, so 
called from the worship of snakes which they introduced, 
and which has never been eradicated. About the time of 
the Macedonian invasion, the throne was occupied by 
Nundri. He was assassinated by his minister, Olmndra.- 
gooptu—called by the Greek historians, Sandracottus—a 
man of ignoble birth but of extraordinary genius, who had 
measured swords with Alexander the Great under Ponia, 
and who now seized the throne and established the 
Mauryan dynasty. The empire of Alexander after his 
■death was partitioned among his marshals, and the pro¬ 
vince of Babylon, in which was included his eastern pos¬ 
sessions, fell to the lot of Seleucus, one of the ablest and 
most enterprising of them. He determined to carry out 
the ambitious projects of his master, and advanced with a 
large army into the Gauge tic provinces, where he was 
opposed by Chundra-gooptu with the whole strength of 
Mugtidu. According to the Gre§k historians ho was vie- 
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torious, but it is difficult to reconcile this assertion-with 
the fact recorded by themselves, that Seleucus concluded a 
treaty with him aud ceded all his conquests east of the 
Indus for an annual tribute of fifty elephants. _ Mega- 
sthenes, an eminent philosopher, was appointed his repre- 
tentative fit the court of P&libofchra, and. it is fiom the 
fragments of his writings which have come down to us 
that W3 gather any knowledge, of the -state ot northern 
India at that period. It is said to have been divided into 
a hundred and twenty principalities. Chnndra-gooptu was 
succeeded by his sou Hitra-gooptu, a man of the same large 
and liberal views as his lather, and it was under their 
enlightened administration that the country attained its n.c. 
highest prosperity. Highways were constructed mom the ' ’ 
capital to the Indus, in one direction, aud in the other to 
Broach, then the grea,t emporium on the western coast, 
with caravansoras at convenient intervals. Tlicir dominion 
extended to the sea-coast at Ganjam on the west, around 
the bay to Aracan on the east. They gave especial en¬ 
couragement to commerce, aud their subjects embarked in 
maritime enterprises, crossed the bay of Bengal, and 
founded colonies in Java and the other islands of the 
Archipelago, into which they introduced the Hindoo religion 
and the Pali language, the classical variety of the Sanscrit. 

Asoka, the grandson of Chnndra-gooptu, who ascended 
the throne 260 B.C., stands forth as the most distinguished 
prince of this period, the glory of the Maury an 
dynasty. His dominions extended from Orissa 
to the Indus, and included provinces both in the Deccan 
aud in Afghanistan. The boundaries of this great kingdom 
were marked by stone columns, many of which are still 
extant. His edicts were engraved on the face of rocks, 
and on lats, or pillars, in various localities from the ba.y of 
Bengal to the Himalaya and Peshnwur; and a permanent 
record bflB tlius been preserved, ot tbo gTcat oy&iits ot bis 
rei<m. He established courts of justice, and abolished the 
punishment of death. He promoted the progress of civili¬ 
sation, and gave a new impulse to commerce. Breaking 
through the isolation of the brahminical system—which 
still continues after the lapse of more than twenty cen¬ 
turies to letter the native mind—he established a friendly 
intercourse with Greece and Egypt, and. it is to this 
connection that wo trace the introduction of stone 
architecture and of sculpture into India, which was totally 
unknown before his time. Some of the temples ware 
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excavated m the rock, and others erected on the plain 
Ot these, the most magnificent is the shrine at Sanchi, 
commenced in 225 B.c, Asoka embraced the hooddhist 
creed, and made it the religion of the state. A great 
oopddmst synod was held soon after, and religions mis¬ 
sions were despatched to Tibet, China, Cambodia, Siam 
and Loylon and the creed was extensively diffused beyond 
the limits ot India. He died in 226 b.c., after a of 

thirty-seven years, and with him sank the grandeur of the 
dynasty, which has the peculiar merit of having produced 
three lUnstrums princes in succession. It was succeeded 
in lea B.c. by the dynasty of the Sungas, which, though of 
hunted duration was distinguished by the erection of 
another series of hooddhist temples and monasteries. 

The establishment of booddhism as the religion of the 
state, deprived the brahminical hierarchy of their aseend- 
KooK ?ni an iT‘. T J*? f? indo ° annalists assert that ignorance 

and mfldellt 7 had overspread the laud; the 
sacred books were trampled under foot, and mankind had 
no refuge from the monstrous brood—of booddbists. The 
holy sages, dwelling on Mount Aboo, carried their com¬ 
pliant,s to the father of creation, who w as floating on a 
hydra m the sea of curds. He commanded them to’ return 
to the sacred mount and recreate the race of the ksbetri- 
yus whom their own champion Pooroosram had former! v 
annihilated. The fountain of fire was purified by water 
horn the Ganges, and each of the four gods who accom¬ 
panied them formed an image, and cast it into the fire, 
upon winch there sprang up the four men who afterwards 
became the founders of Rajpoot greatness. They were 
sent forth to combat the monsters, who were slain in great 
11111x1 ,ers G as they fell on the ground, fresh demons 
arose, when the gods stopped the renewal of the race bv 
arm King up the blood. This a llegory, independent of the 
flattery it is intended to convey to the royal houses of 
Rmpootana, evidently points to some political revolution 
wlnon checked the progress of booddhism and restored 
to a certain degree the power of the brahmins. But,booddh¬ 
ism continued for more than ten centuries to divide the 
allegiance of princes and people at different eras and in 
deferent provinces, with the creed of lVInnoo, and from time 
o time we have notices of hooddhist sovereigns who 
creed 1 ** ™ res0wrce3 ^ J0 state to the support of their 

About the year 029 a.d., Huen-tsang, a Chinese hooddhist, 
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travelled through the continent of India, in order to 
vioit its various shrines. In his travels, which have been 
preserved in the Chinese language, he states that while he 
lbnnd the creed hi a state of decay in some provinces, he 
found it flourishing and dominant in Cunouo-e, in 
Mugudu, in Malwa and hi Surat. About the omS? 
eighth centuiy of our era, the booddhists appear tem - 
to have been subjected to a more implacable proscription 
than they had experienced for many centuries by Shunkur 
Acharjyu, a brahmin reformer; and from that time they 
decayed rapidly, and they entirely disappear from India 
soon after the invasion of the Mahomedans, while they 
increased and multiplied in the Indo-Chinese nations and 
in China, and the creed is at the present time professed by 
a larger number than the votaries of Hindooism. 

About the year 56 B.o. the Andhra dynasty obtained 
possession of the throne of Mugudu, and flourished till 436 
A.n. Their dominion extended'into the Deccan, ^ v „, d 
with Warungul for their capital, and Oojein us dyrwit*. “ 
the great metropolis of their power‘in the north. The 
founder of the dynasty, Vikrum-aditya, was the most illus¬ 
trious and powerful monarch of the age; his memory 
continues to be cherished with profound veneration, arc! 67 
the era he established is still current. He was a muni¬ 
ficent patron of literature, and encouraged the resort of 
the learned to his court from all parts of India by princely 
donations. The classic writers of that Augustan age have 
exhausted the resources of flattery in his praise; Indeed 
the extravagance of their panegyrics has induced some 
Indian antiquarians to regard him as a myth. Some of 
the most exquisite productions in the Sanscrit language 
were compiled under bis auspices. It was about this 
period, a century or so before the Christian era, 
that India appears to have attained its greatest 5“^“® 
literary eminence, and the highest stage ofcivili- 
eatioh it has ever reached. At a time when the tnre- 
western colony from the cradle of the Aryan race, which 
is supposed to have migrated to Europe aud formed the 
aborigines of threat .Britain and Gaul, of* Germany and 
Scandinavia, was sunk in barbarism, the eastern stream of 
colonists, in India, had cultivated the science of law, of 
grammar, of astronomy, and of algebra, and had dived into 
the subtleties of philosophy and metaphysics. They had 
made their classic language, the Sanscrit* the most perfect 
and refined medium for the communication of thought and 
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enriched it with poetry, -which has enchanted every succeed¬ 
ing generation. But with all this high cultivation, they 
neglected one of the most important branches of human 
Neglect of knowledge, that of history. The Pooranus, of 
history. which the earliest is placed in 800 A.ix, are the 

only treatises which pretend to anything like an historical 
character ; but they furnish ns with little beyond a barren 
record of royal races and rulers, none of. which, however, 
can be implicitly depended upon. The most laborious 
researches of antiquarians have only resulted in deducing 
from half-defaced coins and servile inscriptions a chrono¬ 
logical series of dynasties and princes, with here and there 
a fact, of little interest, and of no practical utility to the 
student of history* It is idle for him to fancy that he has 
gained much, if any, valuable knowledge when he has 
simply loaded his memory with an empty catalogue of 
genealogies. Yet the ten centuries preceding the arrival 
of the Mahometans present little else, and a cursory 
glance at the date and locality of successive dynasties is 
all that the studen t can desire. 

Ea stwa rd of the Andhra dominions lay the great kingdom 
of Bengal, containing the estuary of the Gangeiie valley, 
Ten cen- with the ancient and magnificent city of Goar, 
nnnais^ or Lueknoutee for its capital. It was governed, 
Bengal. first by the booddidst dynasty of Pal, and then 
by the Hindoo dynasty of Sen. While booddhisin was the 
religion of the* state, Hindooism fell into decay, and 
Adisoor, the founder of the Sen family, sent to Onnouge, the 
sanctuary of the Hindoo creed, for five sound and pure 
brahmins, who became the ancestors of the present brah- 
minical communities of Bengal. They were accompanied 
by five attendants, from whom the kayusts, or writer 
caste, the second in dignity, are descended. The Sen 
dynasty was on the throne when the Mahomedans in 1192 
A.D. conquered the country. Shortly before the Christian 
Cashmere* era Cashmere was invaded by a tribe of Tartars, 
the Grim- ' which was displaced by a dynasty of Gundurvus, 
durvus. They were booddhists, and under a long suc¬ 

cession of kings, contributed the most celebrated structures 
to the architecture of India. They appear to have en¬ 
joyed extensive dominion, as some of their grandest edi¬ 
fices werf 3 erected on the Kxstna in the Deccan. They are 
said to have invaded Ceylon, but their succession cannot 
be traced beyond 622 a.d. 

In the first century before the Christian era, Nakapan 
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established the dynasty of the Shahs in Surat, on the 
western coast. They are supposed either to hare TiisSiiahs 
been a Parthian tribe, who invaded India through 01 fctarat - 
Sinde, or Persians of the Sasaanian race. They adopted 
the creed of Booddbu, and to the founder is attributed 
the excavation and the construction of the wonderful cave 
temple of Karleo between Bombay and Poona. They 
were conquered about; 318 by the BuUabhis, who are like¬ 
wise designated the Gooptus, and who would appear to 
have extended their power over a large portion of northern 
India The second monarch of the line is said to have 
overrun Ceylon, but no traces of‘them are to be found 
after 525. 

During this period of ten centuries, northern Iruha was 
parcelled out among various dynasties, of whom Mr. 
Elphinstone, in his valuable history, enumerates Yanm? 
no fewer than eleven: Mugudu, Ounouge. Mithila, kingdoms' of 
Benares, Delhi, Ajmere, Mewar, Jeyporc, 
Jessulmere, Sinde and Cashmere. Of the 
princes of these kingdoms some claimed the dignity of 
Muharaj-adheeiaj, or emperor of India; but however ex¬ 
tensive may have been their conquests, it is much to be 
doubted whether any of them ever succeeded in ‘ bringing 
all India under one umbrella,’ as the Moguls and the Eng¬ 
lish have since done. Regal vanity doubtless induced some 
of them to assume the appellation of ‘Lords Paramount’ 
on their coins and inscriptions, but on examining the most 
accurate list of the claimants to that lofty title, that of Mr. 
Eergusson, we find that in the brief space of two hundred 
and forty-three years no fewer than ten monarchs arro¬ 
gated it to themselves in Malwa, in Cunouge, in Surat, and 
even in the obscure state of Kulyan in the Deccan; and in 
some cases there is only a period of twenty years given tor 
the acquisition of this universal sovereignty. 

The early history of the Deccan is involved in even 
greater obscurity than that of Hindostan. At the period 
of the expedition of Ramu the inhabitants in the The 
lower Deccan are described as bears and Deccau - 
monkeys ; but at the extreme south of the peninsula, as he 
approached Ceylon, he entered the continental possessions 
of its king, R&vnnu, and came in contact with a higher 
civilisation than that of the Aryans. At a, subsequent 
period—‘-some suppose nine or tea centuries before the 
Christian ora—we find oven the land of the bears and the 
monkeys peopled with a pivilised race, which is commonly 
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supposed to have entered India through Sinde and spread 
over tie Deccan- To distinguish them from the Aryan colo¬ 
nists ofHindostan obey are generally designated Dravidian, 
and their language, the Taoiul, attained a high state of cul- 
Xts superior ture, and was enrich ed with a noble li tern ture— and 
iftoratui'e, that by some of the servile class—long before the 
Sanscrit, with which it has no affinity, had attained perfec¬ 
tion. Surrounded on all sides, except the north, by the 
sea, a constant intercourse was maintained with Greece 
and Egypt, and this may have contributed to the early 
civilisation of the peninsula. The most ancient and an- 
then tic history of the Deccan records the existence of two 
dynasties, that of the Pandyas, which w as first in point of 
time, and that of the Cholas, which was the roost power- 
Paudyas and fill. The capital of the Pundyas, after two re- 
ciioiab. movals, was fixed at Madura, and its dominion 
lay along the Malabar coast. The kingdom of the Clioias, 
which some identify with Coromandel, was founded by an 
emigrant from Hindostan who established his capital at 
Canchi, or Conjeveram, and eventually removed it to 
Mingana Tanjore. Of the history of Telingana, no reliable 

cSaiiik as recor ^ s are extant, but about the eleventh 

yas * century the Belial dynasty obtained panvmount 
power in this division of the country. Another dynasty 
also rose to distinction in the north, of the Deccan, deno¬ 
minated the Chalukyas, and tlieir capital was eventually 
established at Kulyan, in the territory now belonging to 
the Nizam. In their inscriptions they claim to have 
brought under subjection the Cholas and Pandyas in the 
south, and the Andhras of Warungul in the north, and 
there is reason to believe that for sometime they may have 
been without a rival in the Deccan. The dynasty sub¬ 
sisted till 1182 a.d,, when it was subverted by the Jadows 
of Deoghnr, the modern Dowlutabad. Of the Mahrattas 
The Mah- 0X1 western coast only two facts can be 

mttaa and traced, the existence of T agar a, a great empo- 
th0 0onyas ‘ riuni in the time of the Romans, and of Sa 11 vahun, 
the king of some unknown province, who was a bitter 
persecutor of the booddkists, and who is remembered only 
by his era, which prevails throughout the Deccan. Of 
Orissa nothing is known before the introduction of booddli- 
ism, except that the country ,vas a marsh, and the people 
‘ barbarous and as black as crows/ The tooth of Booddhn, 
the most sacred of his relics, was, in the distribution of his 
remains, allotted to this kingdom, and his creed appears 


to have predominated in it for ten centuries, during which 
the rocks were studded with shrines and monasteries. It 
was subjected to various invasions by sea and land, and on 
ono occasion the precious tooth was conveyed for safety to 
Ocylon, of which it has ever since been, in one sense, the 
palladium. The Kesari dynasty superseded the booddhist 
monarchs in 473, and established the supremacy of Hin- 
dooism, of which they were the ardent devotees. They en¬ 
joyed power for more than six centuries, which seem to 
have been passed in little else but in building temples and 
founding religious communities. The country was covered 
with settlements of brahmins, of whom ten thousand were 
introduced from Cunouge. Bhoobaneshur became the 
ecclesiastical metropolis of Ox’issa, and was crowded with 
seven thousand temples, in honour of Seeva, less than a 
tenth of which remain, but they are sufficient to attest 
the zeal and the taste of that religious dynasty. 
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SECTION I. 

INTRODUCTION OF HAHOMEDANISM—THE GHIYNI. DYNASTY. 

a.d. Mahomed was born at Mecca, in Arabia, a.d. 569. and at 
660 the age of forty announced himself as a prophet commis- 
Hise of Maw s * one ^ by the Aimighty to convert theJiuman race 
homedan" to the 4 true faith ’ by the agency of the sword. 

He obtained many proselytes in his native land 
by his genius and eloquence, and, having raised an army of 
Arabs to subjugate the surrounding nations to his creed 
and his power, commenced that career of conquest which 
was pursued by his successors with unexampled vigour and 
rapidity. Province after province and kingdom after king¬ 
dom succumbed to them, and before the close of a century 
they had conquered Egypt, Syria, Northern Africa, and a 
part of Spain. Persia was prostrate before them, and they 
were advancing towards Cabuh A few years after the 
death of Mahomed, the Caliph Omar founded Buss ora, at 
the estuary of the Tigris, and his generals were enabled 
to to make descents upon Sinde and Beloochisf&n by sea. 
715 Under the Caliph Walid, between 705 and 715 a.d., that 
province was entirely subjugated, and the banner of the 
crescent was planted on the turrets of Mooltan. About 
the same period the Mahomedans advanced into Central 
Asia, and overran the country north of the Ox us. Tbe 
general of the Caliph, Mahomed ben Oossiin, likewise con- 
711 quered the kingdom of Guzerafc, and eventually advanced 
to Chit tore, the capital of Kajpootaea, when the gallant 
young Bappa placed himself at the head of tbe Bajpoot 
forces, and expelled the invader. On his return from the 
field he was raised to the throne, and founded the present 
royal family of Ooclypore. The Bajpoot annals record 
that in the days of Khoman, the grandson of Bappa, 
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Oliittore was again invaded by Mahomed , the governor of 
Khorasan, when the other princes in the north hastened 
to bis assistance; and a very patriotic description is 
given of the different tribes which composed the northern 
chivalry on this occasion. With their, aid Khoman was 
enabled to defeat the invader, with whom, he is said to 
have fought twenty-four battles. The Mahomedam were 
thus expelled from all the territory they had been en¬ 
deavouring to acquire for a century and a half, and it was 
not till three centuries after their first invasion that they 
succeeded in making a permanent lodgment in India. 

The opulent regions of Khorasan and Transoxania, which 
had been conquered by the Caliphs in the first century of 
the Hejira—the Mahomedan era, which dates from The dy ' na3ty 
the flight of Mahomed from Mecca to Medina — 01 Qim*ni. 
continued under their government for about a hundred and 
eighty years j but after the death of the renowned Haroun- 
al-rashid, tile contemporary and friend of Charlemagne, 
the central authority began to decay, and the governors of 
provinces to assume independence. Ismael Staiani, a 
Tartar, seized upon Khorasan, Transoxania, and Afghan¬ 
istan, in 872, and fixed his capital at Bokhara, where his 

dynasty—usually designated that of the Samanides_ 

continued to reign for about a hundred and twenty years. 
The fifth prince in descent had a Turkish slave, Aluptugeen, 
a roan of courage and good sense, who rose to bo governor 
of Khorasan. On the death of his patron he was consulted 
about the choice of a successor, and having voted against 
the son of the deceased king—who was, however, raised to 
the throne by the other chiefs—he was deprived of his post 
and retreated with a band of trusty followers to Ghuzni, in 
the heart of the Solinmn mountains, where he succeeded in 
establishing his independence. He had purchased a slave 
of the name of Subuktugeen in Tartary, in whom he dis¬ 
covered great powers of mind, and whom he raised to the 
highest offices. He stepped into the throne on the death 
of his sovereign, a.d. 976. 

The establishment of a powerful kingdom under a vigor¬ 
ous monarch in the vicinity of the Indus created no little 
alarm in the mind of Jeypal, the Hindoo sovereign w , M(yy , 
of the Punjab, and he led a large army across the tacic sSnk- 
river, and attacked Subuktugeen at Lugliman in tugeeD * 
the CabuJ passes. On the eve of the engagement a violent 
storm of wind, min, and thunder swept down the valley, 
which alarmed the superstitious soldiers of Jeypal to such 
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a degree tliat he was constrained to sue for an accommoda¬ 
tion, which was not granted without the promise of a heavy 
payment; bu t on hearing that his opponent had been obliged 
to march to the westward to repel an invasion, he refused to 
fulfil his engagement, and imprisoned the king’s messengers. 
Subiiktugeen, having disposed of his enemies, marched 
down to the Indus to avenge this perfidy. Jeypal succeeded 
in enlisting the aid of the rajas of Delhi, Ajroere, CaEinger, 
and Cunouge, and advanced across the Indus with an im¬ 
mense force, but was again defeated, and the authority of 
Grhuzrii was established up to the banks of the Indus. 

Subuktugeen died in 997, and was succeeded at first by 
997 his son Ismael, and a, few months after by his second son, 
the renowned Makmood of Ghazni. From his 
r?hu™nL d ° f early youth he had accompanied his father on his 
iiis expedi- various expeditions, and acquired a passion for 
war and great military experience. He ascended 
the throne at the age of thirty, and became impatient to 
enlarge his dominions, and contemplated with delight the 
glory of extending the triumphs of his creed in the un¬ 
trodden plains of India. He began his crusade against 
1001 the Hindoos in 1001, and conducted no fewer than twelve 
expeditions, of more or less importance, against them. He 
left Ghuzni in August. Jeypal crossed the Iadus a third 
time, and in the neighbourhood of Peshawar was again 
defeated and captured. He was generously released, but 
resigned the throne to his son Anungpal, and soughc death 
on a funeral pyre to which he had himself set fire. Pass¬ 
ing over several minor expeditions, we come to the four tie 
which was directed against Anungpal, who had instigated 
a revolt against Ma'hmood in Mooltan, in conjunction with 
six of the most powerful rajas of the north. The Hindoos 
again took the fatal resolution of crossing the Indus, and 
were a fourth time defeated with the loss of 20,000 men. 
The next expedition was a more plundering excursion to 
JTagaroote, a place of peculiar sanctity, and so strongly forti¬ 
fied as to have been made the depository of the wealth of 
the neighbouring princes. The stronghold was easily cap¬ 
tured, and despoiled—according to the Mahoniedan histo¬ 
rians—of 700 maunds of gold and silver plain, 200 maunds 
of pure gold ingots, 2,000 maunds of un wrought silver, 
and twenty maunds of jewels. The sixth expedition was 
directed against Thnnesur, one of the most ancient and 
wealthy shrines in India., Anungpal implored Ivlalimood 
to spare it, but he mado the characteristic reply that the 
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extermination of idolatry was his mission, and that his re¬ 
ward in paradise would be measured by his success in 
accomplishing it. All the costly images and shrines, the 
accumulation of centuries, together with 200,000 captives, 
were transported to Glmzni, which began to wear the ap¬ 
pearance of a Hindoo colony. 

After several minor expeditions Mahmood determined to a.t>. 
penetrate to the heart of Hindostau, and to plant his 1017 
standard on the banks of the Granges, With an Kx p^ ifcion 
army, it is said, of 20,000 foot and 100,000 horse, to amioDgo 
attracted chiefly from Central Asia by the love aud Mulfcra " 
of adventure and the lure of plunder, he burst suddenly 
on the city of Cunouge, which had been for centuries the 
citadel of Hindooism. The descriptions given of the mag¬ 
nificence of the city and the splendour of the court, both by 
Hindoo and Mahomedan writers, stagger our belief, more 
especially when we consider the limited extent of the king¬ 
dom. The army of the state is said to have consisted of 
80,000 men in armour, 30,000 horsemen, and 500,000 
infantry ; yet the raja made his submission after a short 
and feeble resistance. Mahrnood left it uninjured, and 
turned his footsteps to the great ecclesiastical city of Muttra, 
the birthplace and sanctuary of the deified hero Kris lino, 
filled with shrines, blazing with jewelry. For twenty days 
the city and the temples were given up to plunder, and 
the idols were melted down or demolished. Some of the 
temples were spared for their great solidity or their surpass¬ 
ing beauty. “ Here are a thousand edifices,’ 1 wrote the con¬ 
queror, “ as firm as the creed of the faithful, most of them 
“ of marble, besides innumerable temples. Such another 
city could not be constructed under two centuries.’* 

Passing over two expeditions of lesser moment, we come 1024 
to the last and most celebrated, the capture of the shrine 
of Somnath, the most wealthy and the most re- Expedition 
nowned on the continent of India. At the period ti0 somnath. 
of an eclipse, it is said to have been resorted to by 200,000 
pilgrims. The image was daily bathed with water brought 
from the Ganges, 1,000 miles distant. The establishment 
consisted of 2,000 brahmins, 300 barbers to shave the 
devotees, 200 musicians, and 300 courtezans. To reach 
the temple Mahmood had a painful march of 350 miles 
across the desert. The raja retreated to the fortified 
temple, and the defenders on the first attack withdrew to 
the inner sanctuary, and prostrated themselves before the 
idol to implore its help. The neighbouring chiefs hastened 
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'W'ifcli large forces to tlyj defence of the shrine, and Mahraood 
w as so severely pressed by them that he, in his turn, pros¬ 
trated himself on the ground to invoke divine assistance; 
and then, springing into the 'saddle, cheered on his troops 
to victory. After 5,000 Hindoos had fallen under their 
sabres, Malnnood entered the temple and was struck w ith 
astonishment at its grandeur. The lofty roof was supported 
by fifty-six columns, elaborately carved, and studded with 
jewels. The shrine was illuminated by a single lamp-, sus¬ 
pended by a golden chain, tho lustre of which was reflected 
from the numerous precious stones embossed in the walls. 
Tne image, five yards in height, one half of which was 
buried in the earth, faced the entrance, and Mabmood 
ordered it to be demolished, when the priests threw them* 
selves at his feet and offered an immense ransom for it, 
out he replied that he had rather be known as the de¬ 
stroyer than the seller of idols. Then, lifting up his mace, 
be aimed a blow at it, and. the figure, which was hollow, 
burst asunder, and poured a larger treasure at his feet 
than the brahmins had offered for its ransom. The wealth 
obtained, on this occasion exceeded any he had acquired in 
his previous expeditions, and the mind is bewildered with 
the enumeration of the treasures and jewels which he 
carried back, i'he sandal-wood gates were sent as a trophy 
fo his capital where they remained for eight centuries, 
till they were brought back in a triumphal procession to 
India by a Christian ruler. 

He retired to GLuzni after a toilsome and perilous march 
through the desert, and died in the sixtieth year of his ago;. 
Death and Two before his death he caused the most 

character of costly of his treasures to ha displayed before his 
iitthmooti. eyes, and is said to have shed tears at the 
thought of leaving them. Mabmood was not only the 
greatest conqueror, but the grandest sovereign of the age. 
He extended his dominions from the sea of Aral to the 
Persian Guff, and from the mountains of Kurdestan to the 
banks of tho Sutlege, and the order which reigned through 
these, vast territories gave abundant proof of his genius 
for civil administration. His court was the most mag¬ 
nificent in Asia, and few princes have ever surpassed him 
in the munificent encouragement of letters. He founded 
and richly endowed a university at his capital, which 
was adorned with a greater assemblage of literary genius 
than any other monarch in Asia has ever been able to collect. 
His teste for architecture was developed after he had seen 
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the grand edifices of Cunouge and of Muttra, of Thanes ur 
and Somnath, and his capital, which at the beginning of 
his reign was a collection of hovels, was ornamented with 
mosques, porches, fountains, aqueducts, and palaces. 

The dynasty of Ghazni maybe said to have reigned, though 
it did not flourish, for a hundred and fifty-six. years after the 
death of Mahmood, inasmuch as it was not dispos- ProgreS3 ami 
sessedaof its last territories before 1186. During close of tha 
this period, the attention of its princes was so in- 
cessantly distracted by the political and mili¬ 
tary movements of Central Asia, and more especially by 
the aggressions of the Seljuks, as to leave them little 
leisure for the affairs of India. It would be idle to en¬ 
cumber the attention of the reader with the revolutions 
beyond the Indus, which have no bearing upon the 
interests of India, or with the catalogue of the sovereigns 
engaged in them. The provinces of Lahore and Mooltan 
were permanently annexed to the throne of Ghazni, though 
more than one effort was made by the Hindoo princes to 
drive the Mahomedaus across the Indus. 


SECTION II. 

FROM THE EXTINCTION OF THE HOUSE OF GHUZNI TO THE 
ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF TOGHLUK. 

The dynasty of Ghoro, which succeeded that of Ghuzni, 
was founded by Eis-ood-deen, a native of Afghanistan, 
who entered the service of Mu snood, the king 0r ^ fn of tfle 
of Ghuzni, and obtai ned the hand of his daughter House of 
together with the principality of Ghore. His Chorc * 
son was married to Byram, the last sultan of Ghuzni, who 
put him to death on the occasion of some family quarrel. 
The brother of the deceased prince, Seif-ood-deen, took up 
arms to revenge his death, and Byram was obliged to 
fly, but he returned soon after with a larger force, and 
conquered his opponent, whom he butchered with studied 
ignominy. AUa-ood-deen, his brother, vowed a bitter 
revenge, and a battle was fought under the walls of 
Ghuzni, when Byram was defeated and fled to Lahore, but 
perished on the route. Alla-ood-deen then proceeded to 
wreak his vengeance on the city of Ghuzni, which had 
become the grandest in Asia, and gave it up for three, 
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and, according to some authors, for seven days, to. indis¬ 
criminate slaughter, flame, and devastation, The superb 
monuments of the kings of. Grhuzni were levelled with the 
ground, and the palaces of the nobles sacked and demo¬ 
lished. This savage vengeance has fixed an indelible 
stigma on his memory, and he is branded by Mahomedan 
historians as * the incendiary of the world.’ He was sue- 
Obeiae-ood- needed in 1156 by an amiable and imbecile 
A.-D. de311 * youth, who was murdered within a twelve- 

1166 month, when Gheias-ood-deen was raised to the throne, 
and associated his brother Shahab-ood-deen, the renowned 
Mahomed Ghory, with him in the government, the most 
important functions of which were left in his hands. The 
harmony which subsisted between the two brothers for 
forty-five years, and the exemplary loyalty which Maho¬ 
med, though in possession of the real power of the state, 
continued to manifest towards his brother in an age of 
universal violence, deserve especial commemoration. 

Mahomed Ghory was the real founder of Mahomedan 
power in India, and it may bo serviceable to glance at the 
state of the con( iition °f the Hindoo thrones north of the Ner- 
iiincioo budda on the eve of their extinction. The king- 
kingdoms. d 0 rn 0 f Ctuiouge had passed under the authority 
of the Rathe re tribe of Rajpoots. The kings of Benares 
who professed the booddhist creed hud become extinct, 
and the principality had been divided between the rulers 
of Cnnonge and Bengal. Bengal was independent under the 
dynasty of the Sens. Gmerat was governed by the 
Bhagilas, and the powerful kingdom of Ajtnere by the 
Chohans. The last King of Delhi, Prithee raj, was of the 
Tomara tribe, and he had adopted his grandson, the raja 
of Ajmore, ai J bestowed his daughter on him. With 
the chief of Gazerat for his ally, the king of Ounouge was 
engaged in mortal conflict with the king of Delhi, with 
whom were associated the rajas of Ghittore and Ajmere. 
The arrogant raja of Ounouge had, moreover, determined to 
celebrate the sacrifice of the horse, the emblem of universal 
sovereignty, and this vainglorious assumption was re¬ 
sented by half the powers of Hindostan, which was thus 
divided into two hostile camps, with its rulers engaged in 
deadly hostilities, when the Mahomedan Invader was thun¬ 
dering at ivs gates. On the threshold of this great 
revolution we pause for a moment to notice the virtues of 
Bt<re r&j Bhoj e-raj, the last of the great Hindoo sove¬ 

reigns of India, He .was of tho ancient and 
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time-honoured tribe of the Prnmnras, who still continued 
to rule, but with diminished splendour, tlie kingdom of 
Oojein. Seated on the throne of Vikrum-aditya, he resolved 
to emulate him in the encouragement of literature. His 
memory is consecrated by the gratitude of posterity, and 
his reign has been immortalised by the genius of poetry. 

Mahomed Grhory turned his attention to India with all 
the vigour of a young dynasty. In 1176 he took the 
province of Ooch, at the junction of the rivers of Mahomed 
the Punjab and the Indus. Two years later he khory. 
was defeated in his attempt on Gmerat. He subsequently 
overran Sinde, and took possession of the two pro¬ 
vinces of Mooltan and the Punjab, which alone had 
remained to the house of Grhuzni, which thus became 
extinct. Having no longer any Mahomedan rival within 
the Indus, his entire force was brought to bear on the 
great Hindoo monarchies. At this period there was little 
trace of the invasion of Mahmood; the prosperity of the 
country was renewed, and it teemed with wealth and 
abounded in temples; but the year 1193 brought a tem¬ 
pest of desolation which completely overwhelmed the 
Hindoo power in the north. Prithee raj, the gallant but 
thoughtless king of Delhi, though he had wasted his 
strength in Lis struggle with the raja of Ounouge and his 
associates, was still able to bring a force of 200,000 horse 
into the held with a proportionate number of foot. The two 
armies joined battle at Tirauri, not far from Thanefcur, 
the battle-field of Hindostan, when the king of Ghore was 
completely defeated, and was happy to escape with the 
wreck of his army across the Indus. 

Having recruited his army with Turks, Tartars, and 
Afghans, he reciossed the Indus to wipe out his disgrace. 
The Hindoos met him on their old and, as they Defeat©* the 
considered it, fortunate ground, with an aug- Hindoos, 
mented force of infantry and cavalry ; 150 chiefs rallied 
round the standard of Delhi, and the king sent an 
arrogant message to Mahomed, granting him permission to 
retire without molestation. He replied, with apparent 
humility, that he was merely his brother’s lieutenant, to 
whom he would refer their message, and the moderation of 
this reply was interpreted as a symptom of weakness. 
The Caggar flowed between the two armies, and Mahomed, 
after having in vain endeavoured to surprise the Hindoos 
by crossing it during the night, feigned a retreat, which 
drew the enemy in confusion after him, when he charged 
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them with. 12,000 chosen horse, and, as the historian re¬ 
lates, <£ this prodigious army, once shaken, like a great 
“ building, tottered to its fall, and was lost in its own rams.” 
The raja of Chittore fell, gallantly fighting at the head of 
his Rajpoot cavalry. The king of Delhi was taken 
prisoner, and butchered in cold blood. Mahomed then 
proceeded to Ajmere, where he stained his reputation by 
the massacre of several thousands of his captives a Ma¬ 
homed returned to Grkuzni laden with plunder, leaving one 
of his slaves, Kootub-ood-deen, who had risen to eminence 
by his talent, to continue his conquests. He captured 
R&? Meerut and Coel, and eventually Delhi, which now became 
the seat of Makomedan power in Tndia. The kings of 
Cunouga and Guzerat, who had looked on with malicious 
delight while the Mahomedans smote down their Hindoo 
opponents, had no long respite themselves. Mahomed 
i m returned to India the next year with a powerful force, and 
defeated Jey-clmnder, the Rathore raja of Cunouge, on the 
banks of the Jumna, and captured Benares, where he 
demolished a thousand temples. Upon this reverse, the 
whole tribe of Rathores emigrated in a body to Raj poo- 
tana, and established the kingdom of Marwar, and the 
ancient city of Cunouge, which had seen the days of 
Raimi sank to insignificance. Kootub-ood-deen lost no 
Bengal and time in despatching one of his slaves, Bukhtyar 
Be tar. Gbiljie, to conquer Behar, which offered no re¬ 
sistance. That officer then advanced to Bengal, which was 
under the rule of Lukshmunu Sen, eighty years of age, who 
usually held his court at Nuddea. He appears to have 
made no preparations for the defence of the country, and 
was surprised at a meal, and fled for refuge to Jugernatli. 
It is particularly worthy of note, that while the heroic 
Rajpoots, the kings of Delhi and Cunouge, and other princes 
in the north-west, offered a noble resistance to the Ma¬ 
homedans, Bengal fell, without the slightest effort for its 
independence. It remained under Makomedan rule for 
five centuries and a half, till it was transferred to a 
European government by the issue of a single battle, which 
cost the conquerors only seventy men. Bukhtyar deli¬ 
vered up iSTuddea to plunder, and then seized on Gour, the 
ancient capital, He subsequently invaded Bootan and 
Assam, but was gallantly repulsed by the highlanders, and 
died of chagrin on his return to Bengal. 

During these transactions Mahomed marched against 
the king .of Kharizm, the modern Khiva, and, though at 
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first victorious, experienced so crushing a. defeat that it was A i)m 
with difficulty he made his way back to Ghuzni, Death of 1203 
the gates of which were shut against him by the Mahomfcd * 
governor. Revolts at the same time broke out in India on 
the news of his reverses. He succeeded eventually in 
restoring his authority, and was returning to his capital, 
when bo was murdered on the banks of the Indus by a 
band of Gukkers, who stole unperceived into his tent and 1206 
revenged the loss of a relative in the la to war. He 
governed the kingdom forty-nine years, forty-five in con¬ 
junction with his brother, and four after his death. His 
military ope rations in India were on a larger scale, and 
their result was more permanent than those of Mahmood 
of Ghuzni. Mahmood attacked the most opulent towns 
and temples and carried their wealth, to Grhuzni. It was a 
sudden tornado oi spoliation, and when it had passed over, 
tho sovereigns recovered their power, and the country re* 
sumed its prosperity. But Mahomed of Ghore in the 
course of ten years completely demolished the Hindoo 
power, and at the period of his death northern India, from 
the Himalaya to the iSTerbudda, with the exception of Malwa, 
had come under a permanent -Mahomedan government. The 
treasure left by Mahomed is stated at a sum which exceeds 
belief, more particularly tho five maunds of jewels. He had 
no children, and his nephew was proclaimed throughout 
his dominions, and ruled them for six years. On his death 
there was a general scramble for power between the 
governor’s of the difierenfc provinces, and in 1215 Ghuzni 1215 
was taken by the king of Kharizm, and the dynasty of 
Ghore disappears from the page of history. 

Kootub-ood-deen, to whose management Mahomed had 
confided his Indian conquests, was invested with the full 
sovereignty of them by his successor, and as- TheSh{n , 
sumed the insignia of - royalty at Lahore in ayn^ty* 

1206, from which year the real foundation of |^ ub -°° d * 
Mahomedan power in India is usually dated. 

The dynasty which he founded is known in history as that 1206 
of the slave kings. He made one expedition across the 
Indus and overcame Eldoze, another of tho slaves of 
Mahomed, who had caused himself to be crowned at 
Ghuzni, and claimed the submission of Kootub. Kootub 
himself was soon after defeated and returned to India, and 
from that time forward contented himself with the do¬ 
minions he possessed there. To commemorate the cap¬ 
ture of Delhi, he commenced the magnificent Kootub- 
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Minar in that city, which was completed by his successor. 
a,t>. He died in 1210, after up ^independent reign of five years. 
1210 Willie Central Asia was the scene of convulsion created 
by the ambition of its different rulers, and more especially 
jenghCa by the violence of Mahomed the turbulent king 

1219 Khan ' of Kharizm, its polity was entirely subverted by 

the memorable irruption of Jenghiz Khan. He was the 
petty chief of the Moguls, a tribe of nomadic Tartars, 
roaming with their flocks and herds on the north of the 
great wall of China. By the age of forty be had es¬ 
tablished his authority over all the tribes, and burst with 
resistless force on China, and, after sacking ninety 
cities, obliged the emperor to cede the provinces north of 
the Yellow River. With an army of 700,000 men he then 
poured down on the Mahomed an principalities of Central 
Asia, and defeated Mahomed of Kharizm, who is said to 
have left 160,000 dead on the field. From the Caspian 
sea to the banks of the Indus, the whole region for more 
than a thousand miles was laid waste with fire and 
sword. This tide of desolation which swept over the 
country was the greatest calamity which has ever be¬ 
fallen the family of man. Although Jenghiz Khan did not 
invade India, be gave a predominant influence to the 
Moguls, who, after the lapse of three centuries, were led 
across the Indus by Baber, and placed on the throne of 
India. 

Kootub was succeeded by his son Aram, who was de¬ 
throned within, a year, and Altumsh, his slave and son-in- 
law, v/as raised to supreme authority, which he 
doring^aie 113 enjoyed for twenty-five years. He was occupied 
stave in reducing to subjection the few districts which 

1226 dynasty. ^till remained in the hands of the Hindoos, in 

1236 curbing his subordinate governors, and consolidating the 
new empire. He reduced the strong fortresses of Ran- 
thimbdre in Raj poo tan a, of Gwalior, and of Mandoo. He 
captured Oojein, the venerable capital of Vikrura-adityu, 
and destroyed his magnificent temple of Muhaknl, and 
sent the images to Delhi to be mutilated and placed ns 
steps of his great mosque. He was succeeded by his son, 
who was deposed within six months for his vices, and his 
sister Itezia was raised to the throne. “ She was,” says the 
historian, c< endowed with every princely virtue, and those 
1236 “who scrutinised her actions most severely could find in her 
“no fault but that she was a woman.” She managed the affairs 
of the empire with singular talent, revised the laws, appeared 
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daily on the throne in the habit of a Sultan, and gave 
audience to oil comers. But an Abyssinian slave had 
gained her favour and Avas appointed to the command of 
the army; the nobility were aggrieved, insurrections 
broke out, and she took the field against the rebels, but 
Avas taken prisoner and put to death after a reign oi three 
years and a half. The two succeeding reigns were without 
eventSyoand occupied only six years, when! Kazir-ood-deen, 
a grandson of Altumsh, mounted the throne. The reign of 
this quiet and studious monarch extended to twenty years. 
He was remarkable for the simplicity of his habits, his 
frugality, and continence, and for the royal Mahoinedan 
virtue of transcribing the Koran. The merit of all the im¬ 
portant events of his reign belongs to his great minister, 
Balbuo, the Turkish slave and .son-in-law of Altumsh. 
Throughout this reign the provinces contiguous to the 
Indus were constantly subjected to the ravages of the 
Moguls whom Jenghiz Khan had established in Central 
Asia, and twenty-five of the princes whom they had ex¬ 
pelled were hospitably entertained at the court of Delhi. 
He died without issue, and was succeeded by his minister, 
Bulbun, the greatest statesman in the annals of the slave 
dynasty. He was a prince of great energy and ability, but 
is represented by some historians as a monster of cruelty, 
by others as a model of perfection. During an insurrection 
in Merut he is said to have put 100,000 to death, 
and the rebellion in Bengal was punished with such 
extreme severity as to constrain the ministers of religion 
to interpose their influence to stay the savage execution of 
women and children. On the other hand, he set an 
example of the most rigid abstemiousness, and punished 
immorality with great rigour. His court was maint ained 
on a scale of great magnificence, and adorned with the 
presence of men of literary genius, whom he attracted by 
his munificence; but he made it 8/ rulo to employ no 
Hindoos in the public service. His accomplished son, 
Prince Mahomed, the idol of the age, was sent to repel a 
renewed invasion of the Moguls. They were defeated, 
but the illustrious youth fell in the field, and with him 
perished the hopes of the dynasty. Bulban was succeeded 
by"one of his grandson*, who was speedily superseded by 
another, and on his foiling a victim to his debaucheries, a 
struggle for power arose between the Tartar mercenaries 
and the Afghan Ghiljies. The Tartars were.cut to pieces, 
and the dynasty, which began in 1205 with the slave 
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, Kutub, terminated in 1288, within three years of the death 
of the slave Bulbun. 

The victorious Ghiljie, -Feroze, then in his seventieth 
year, mounted the throne, and assumed the title of Jellal- 
a.t). Dynasty of ood-deen. The dy nasty, which lasted only thirty 
1288 tho dijiijies, years, was rendered memorable by the extension 
of Mahomedan power over the Deccan. The reign of 
Jellal-ood-deen was marked, except in one instance} by an 
injudicious lenity, which relaxed the whole frame of go¬ 
vernment; the governors withheld their tribute, and the 
roads, were infested with banditti. In the fifth year of his 
reign, his nephew, Alla-ood-deen, a man of great energy, 
violent ambition, and no scruples of conscience, projected 
a marauding expedition to the south. Avoiding all com¬ 
munication with his uncle, he swept down across the 
Merbudda with a body of 8,000 chosen horse, and suddenly 
presented himself before the fortress of Dowlutabad. 
Neither the king nor any of the neighbouring Hindoo 
princes were prepared for resistance, and tho town with all 
1294 its treasures fell a prey to the invader. The audacity of 
this adventure struck terror into the chiefs on the line, 
and before they were prepared to encounter him he was 
enabled to return, on the twenty-fifth day, without any 
interruption. This expedition revealed the wealth and 
the weakness of the Deccan to the Mahomed axis, and 
paved the way for its subjugation. The aged emperor, 
then in his seventy-seventh year, was delighted to find his 
nephew return in safety, laden with plunder and covered 
with glory. His ministers endeavoured to put him on his 
V 29 f, guard against the ambitious designs of his nephew, but 
the over-confident monarch, was induced to cross the 
Ganges to welcome him, and at the first interview was 
treacherously assassinated by men placed in ambush in the 
tent. 

Alla-ood-deen hastened to Delhi, and put the two sons 
of his uncle to death and imprisoned their mother ; but he 
Aiia-ood- endeavoured to efface the memory of these afro- 
deep. cities by the just exercise of the power he had 
so nefariously acquired, and by the exhibition of games and 
festivities; he was never able, however, to suppress his ar¬ 
bitrary temper, and his reign, though long and glorious, was 
always disturbed by conspiracies. He was ignorant of letters 
when he ascended the throne, but he applied successfully 
to study, and surrounded himself with learned men, in 
whose society he took great pleasure. His government 
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’'/Tas stern and inflexible, but not* unsuited to the exigencies * 
of the time. The military operations of his reign, which 
extended to twenty-seven years, were divided between the 
north and south of India. Early in his reign he finally AJK 
conquered Guzerat, which had assumed independence, and 1297 
two years after obtained possession of the fortress of 
Rinthimbore and then of Chit tore, which brought the 
Rajpoots u under the yoke of obedience.” His territories 
to the north-west of Delhi were constantly disturbed by 
the inroads of the Moguls from Central Asia, and in 1298 
Kutlugh Khan marched down from the Indus with an 
army of 200,000 men upon Delhi, which was crowded with 
fugitives till famine began to stare them in the face, when 1298 
Alhvood-deen inarched out and dispersed this , vast host. 

The invasion was twice repeated, and as often repelled, 
and the emperor, to deter these inveterate enemies by a 
severe example, caused the heads of all his male prisoners 
to be struck off and erected into a pillar at Delhi. 

His first expedition to the Deccan, when seated on the 
throne, was directed against Waningul, the ancient 
capital of Telingana, but it was not successful, ^ . 

Three years later, a larger army was sent under tftte ' 1 '** 
the command of Malik’ Kafoor, a eunuch, once DecCiU3 ’ 
the slave, but now the favourite general of the emperor, 
and the object of envy to the nobles of the court* He 
overran the Mahratta country and recovered Dowlutabad, 
which had revolted, In the previous expedition against 1306 
Guzerat, the wife of the raja had fallen into the hands of 
the victors and was placed in the imperial harem, where her 
singular beauty and her talents excited the admiration of 
the emperor. She had borne a daughter to her former 
husband, whose attractions were said to be equal to her own, 
and the generals were ordered diligently to seek her out. 

She was unexpectedly discovered and conveyed to Delhi, 
where she made such an impression on the king’s son that 
he married her;—at so early a period do we find inter¬ 
marriages between the Mahomedans and the Hindoos m 1309 
vogue. In 1809, Kafoor ravaged the north of Telingana, 
and conquered Warungul. The next year he was set# 
with a large army down,to the Carnatic, and reached the 
capital after a march of three months. The raja was 
defeated and made prisoner, and with him ended the 
Belial dynasty of the Deccan. Kafoor then ravaged the 
eastern provinces along the Coromandel coast down to the 
extreme limit of the peninsula, and, as a memorial of his nyo 
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. victories erected a mosque on the island of Rainisserara, 
between the continent and the island of Ceylon, contiguous 
to the magnificent temple erected ages before in lionom of 
Sceta, the wife of the hero of the Ramayun. The value oi 
the plunder he acquired in these expeditions was calculated 
by historians deemed sober, at a hundred crores ol rupees. 

In the decline of life Alla-ood-deen exhibited an in- 
1312 fatuated attachment to Ivafoor, whose depravity equalled 
his talents, and a spirit of discontent spread 
rf1le Cti ° n throughout the provinces. His strength, both 
Ghiaic 0 f body and mind, was impaired by constant m- 
Ji'iiasty. (jnlger.ee, and the empire, which had been sus¬ 
tained by his energy, fell into a state of anarchy. Guzerat, 
Chittore, and Oeoghur deserted their allegiance, and he sank 
1316 into the grave under a cloud of misfortunes. His con- 
quests were greater tlinn hud ever been &cliie'\e(i be fox e m 
India ; Iris internal administration was eminently successful, 
and the wealth and prosperity of the country were in¬ 
creased. His death became the signal for revolutions 
The infamous Kafbor seized upon the regency arid put out 
the eves of the two sous of bis benefactor. I he nobles of 
the court, however, caused him to be put to death, and 
placed the deceased emperor’s third son upon the throne, 
who lost no time in putting the instruments of bis eleva¬ 
tion to death, and extinguishing the sight of his youngest 
brother. He reconquered some of the provinces which 
had revolted, but on his return to the capital gave him¬ 
self up to the most degrading vices, while his favourite, 
Khosroo, a converted Hindoo, undertook an expedition to 
the Deccan and ravaged the ma ritime province of Malabar, 
which Kafoor had spared. Khosroo returned to Delhi 
• laden with booty, assassinated his master, and usurped the 
throne, and then proceeded to massacre the royal family ; 
but Grhazee Toghluk, the governor of the Punjab, marched 
on Delhi with the veteran troops of the marches, disciplined 
1321 by constant conflicts with the Moguls, and put an end to 
the reign and life of the monster. 
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SECTION in. 

THE DYNASTY OF TOGHLUK TO THE MOGUL DYNASTY. 

Ghazeje; Tggelijk was desirous of placing some scion of the a.d. 
royal house upon the throne, but the family ha,d been ex- 
terminated during the recent convulsions, and GHazeo 
be yielded to the wishes of the nobles and TogWuk. 
people to accept it himself. His father was originally a 
slave of the emperor Bulbun, but raised himself to high 
honour by his abilities. His reign, which lasted only four 
years, w 7 as as commendable as his accession had been 
blameless. Bengal had prospered for forty years under 
the viceroyalty of Kurrah, the son of tho emperor Bulbun, 
and as charges had been brought against him, Ghazee 
Toghluk investigated them in person, and, finding them 
groundless, confirmed him in the government; and tho 
native historian illustrates the mutations of fortune at this 
period by the remark that it was the son of the father’s 
slave who granted the royal umbrella to his son. An ex¬ 
pedition was sent into Telingana; the capital, Warungul, 
was captured, and the Hindoo dynasty which had flourished 
there for two centuries and a half became extinct. Iona 
Khan, the son of the emperor, on his return from this 
campaign, gave an entertainment to his father in a magnifi¬ 
cent pavilion which fell unexpectedly, but not accidentally, 
and crushed him to death. 

Jona Khan, who ascended the throne and assumed the 
title of Mahomed Toghluk, is one of the most extraordinary 
characters in the Mahomedan history of India Mahomei 
—a singular compound of opposite qualities. Toghink; 

Ho was the most accomplished sovereign of 1113 caj>rte *- 
the age, skilled in every science, and versed even in Greek 
philosophy; the liberal patron of learning, tempera to the 
verge of asceticism, and distinguished in the field by hi3 
gallantry and military skill. But all these virtues were 
neutralised by such perversity of disposition and such 
paroxysms of tyranny as to render him the object of general 
execration. It was the intoxication of absolute power which 
led him to acts bordering on insanity. He began his reign 
by completing the reduction of the Deccan; he extended 
the limits of the empire beyond any of his predecessors, and 
brought the remotest districts into as good order as those 

D 
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around Delhi; yet, before hia death the whole of the 
Expedition Deccan was lost to the crown by his follies. He 
to Persia. assembled a large army for the conquest of 
& T) _ Persia, but, after exhausting his resources, the troops de- 
1325 sorted for want of pay, and'became the terror of his own 
subjects. To replenish his treasury he resolved to march 
into China and levy contributions in that remote region, 
but the army of 100,000 men which ho sent across the 
snowy range, after encountering incredible hardships, was 
all but exterminated by the Chinese and the exasperated 
highlanders, and the few who escaped to tell the tale were 
butchered by his own orders. Hearing that the Chinese 
had a paper currency in use, he determined to introduce it 
into his dominions, to the ruin of thousands and the 
general derangement of commerce. His exactions drove 
the husbandmen into tho woods, and filled the country with 
banditti. By way of revenge he surrounded a large tract 
of territory with his troops, and driving the wretched in- 
habitants into tbe centre, slaughtered them with all the 
1838 Change Of brutality of a battue. In 1838 he took the field 
capital. against his nephew, who had been driven into 

revolt, and tbe young prince was captured and flayed alive. 
On reaching Deoghur, he was so enchanted with the beauty 
of the situation and the mildness of the climate, that he 
resolved to make it the capital of the empire, and changed 
its name to Dowdutabad. He then ordered the inhabitants 
of Delia to migrate to it, and thousands of men, women, 
and children wore constrained to travel a distance of eight 
hundred miles; but he planted the road with full-grown 
trees. Tho project of transplanting the metropolis failed, 
bat not till it had inflicted if;calculable misery on the 
people. At the same time, as if to mock the calamities of 
hia subjects, he ex-ected a splendid mausoleum over the 
grave of a decayed tooth. 

These caprices and oppressions produced the usual har¬ 
vest of insurrections. The Afghans crossed the Indus and 
ravaged the Punjab, and when they retired the 
Gnlckers completed the desolation of the pro- 
1 340 sm Pire. yinco. Bengal revolted, and remained independent 
for two centuries. Two fugitives from Telingana esta¬ 
blished a Hindoo kingdom near tho Toombudra, with 
Beejanuger for its capital. About the same time a de¬ 
scendant of the royal house of Telingana founded an in¬ 
dependent principality at Golconda; and these two Hindoo 
1344 powers maintained a vigorous straggle tor many years 
with tho Mahomedan kingdoms which arose ill tho Deccan. 
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A still more important revolution -wrested the remaining 
provinces south of the Nerbndda from the sceptre of 
Delhi. A large body of Moguls who had settled in Gnzerat 
raised the standard of revolt. The emperor proceeded 
against them with his usual vigour, gave up the cities of 
Snrat and Cambay to plunder, and desolated the province 
as if it had been the possession of an enemy. The Moguls 
fled to the Deccan, and being joined by those whom che 
emperor’s oppressions had exasperated, took possession of 
Dowlatabad, where they proclaimed Ishmaei Khan, a .11 
Afghan, king, and, after cne reverse, established a new 
monarchy, known in history as the Eahminee kingdom. 
Mahomed. Toghlnk died in Sinde after a reign of twenty-one AD 
years, leaving the throne of Delhi dispossessed of the whole 1351 
of the Deccan and of the province of Bengal. 

Mahomed Toghluk was succeeded by his son Feroze, 
whose reign extended to thirty-seven years, and though 
mild and beneficent, was by no means brilliant, Fp!wp 
He discouraged luxury by his own example, re- ghSknuiis 
pealed vexatious tajces, and abolished torture and «»cce«or** 
mutilation. His ruling passion was architecture; and the 
Mahomedan historian records with pride the erection of 
forty mosques, thirty colleges, twenty palaces, a hundred 
hospitals, a hundred public baths, a hundred and fifty 
bridges, and two hundred towns. But the noblest memorial 
of his reign was the canal lie constructed between the 
source of the Gauges and the Sutlege, which boars Lis 
name, and keeps it fragrant in the recollection of posterity. 
After a reign of thirty-four years lie abdicated the throne 
in favour of his son Mahomed Toghluk the second; who 
gave himself up to indulgence, and constrained his father ms 
to resume his power, but at the age of ninety, he resigned 
the sceptre to his grandson. During the next ten years 
the throne was occupied .by four princes, two of whom held 
authority in the capital at the same time and for three 
years waged incessant war with each other. Hindostan 
fell a prey to anarchy; four independent, kingdoms were 1304 
carved out of the imperial dominions, and nothing remained 
to the crown of Delhi but the districts immediately around 
the capital. 

These kingdoms were all founded by the Mahomedan 
viceroys ; no effort was made by the Hindoos to take ad¬ 
vantage of the confusion of the times, and re- . 
gain their supremacy, ar.d the ancient chiefs of ' 

Rajpootnua were the only depository of Hindoo kinSftorri8 - 
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power in Hindostan, Of these kingdoms two, Malwa and 
Guzerat, rose to great power and eminence ; while the two 
others, Candesh and Jounpore, were of minor weight and 
more limited duration, Dilawur Khan of Ghore, the 
a.b. viceroy of Malwa, who assumed Independence, established 
14 01 his capital at Mandoo, fifteen miles north of the Nerbudda, 
Moaoffer Khan, a Bajpoot converted to Mahomedanisin, 
and like all converts,, more especially in India, a virulent 
persecutor of his former creed, was sent by one of the 
feeble successors of Feroze Toghluk to supersede the sus¬ 
pected governor of Guzerat, and, seeing no power at Delhi 
1396 to enforce obedience, threw off the yoke of allegiance. The 
viceroy of Candesh, which consists of the lower valley of 
the Tap tee, followed his example, and formed a matri¬ 
monial alliance with the new king of Guzerat. Still nearer 
the capital, Khoja Jehan the vizier of Mahomed Toghluk the 
third, availed himself of the weakness of the throne, and 
“ assumed the royal umbrella,’ 1 in Jounpore. The empire 
1394 of Delhi, distracted by these revolts, and shorn of its fairest 
provinces, fell an easy prey to the ruthless invader who 
was now advancing to despoil it of its wealth, 

The Ameer Timur, or Tamerlane, was born in the 
neighbourhood of Samarcand, of a Turki family which had 
been in the service of Jenghiz Khan. His Jot was 
cast at a period when the decay of vigour in the 
governments in the east offered the fairest opportunity of 
conquest to any daring adventurer. He was raised to the 
throne of Samarcand at the age of thirty-four, and in a few 
years prostrated every throne which stood in the way of 
his ambition, and became at once the scourge of Asia and 
the terror of Europe. Ho led the hordes of Tartary to tho 
conquest of Persia, Khorasan and Transoxiana, of Mesopo¬ 
tamia find Georgia, and brought a portion of Russia and 
Siberia under subjection. Having mastered the whole of 
Certtml Asia, he sent his grandson to invade India, but as he 
met with more opposition than was expected, Tiumr him¬ 
self crossed the Indus at Attock, September 12, 1398, with 
ninety-two squadrons of horse, and advanced to Bkutnere, 
which was surrendered by the inhabitants on terms; but, 
by one of those mistakes which seemed always to occur in 
his capitulations, they were put to the sword and the town 
burnt to the ground. Villages and towns were abandoned 
as he advanced, but on his arrival at Delhi, he found 
himself encumbered with prisoners, and, according to the 
statement of jbhe historians, »which were doubtless ex- 
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hggerated, lie caused 100,000 meu to be massacred in cold 
blood. A battle was fought under the walls of the capital, 
between the veterans of Timur and the effeminate soldiers 
of the empire. The emperor Mahomed Toghluk the third 
was defeated and fled to Guzerat, and Timur entered the 
city and caused himself to be proclaimed emperor. # Dis¬ 
putes, as might have been expected, arose between the 
citizens' 1 and bis ferocious soldiers, and the whole of the 
Mogul army was let loose on the devoted city. The inhabit¬ 
ants sold their lives dearly, but their valour was quenched 
in their blood. The scenes of horror defy all description; 
entire streets were choked up with the dying and the 
dead. For five days Timur remained a tranquil spectator 
of the plunder and conflagration of the city, while he cele¬ 
brated his victory by a magnificent feast. Having glutted 
his revenge and satiated his cupidity he proceeded “ to offer 
“ up to the divine Majesty his humble tribute of grateful 
“ praise for his success, in the noble mosque of polished 
“ marble,, erected by Feroze on the banks of the Jumna/’ 

This whirlwind of desolation lasted six months, and Timur * 
recrossed the Indus in March 1399. Mahomed Toghluk re- 1399 
turned to Delhi after the departure of Timur, and continued 
to exercise a precarious authority for twelve years, when 
Khizir Khan, the governor of the Punjab, marched to 
Delhi, and extinguished the dynasty of the Toghluks, after 
it had subsisted ninety-one years. 

The dynasty established by Khizir Khan which lasted iu4 
only thirty-six years, is designated in Indian history the 
dynasty of the Syuds, as they claimed descent Dynasty of, 
from the Prophet. The founder professed to be tllG Symis ' 
only the' lieutenant of Timur, who had bestowed the 
government of the Punjab on him, and caused money to be 
coined and prayers to be read in his name. His adminis¬ 
tration, which was extended to nine years, was beneficial 
to the distracted provinces, but, with the exception of his 
own province, he recovered none of the revolted districts. 1421 
His son, Mobarik, was assassinated after a reign of 
thirteen years, in which no event of importance requires 
to be noted. Syud Mahomed who succeeded him left the 
throne to his son Alla-ood-deen, during whose feeble reign 
the territory annexed to the crown was still farther re¬ 
duced till at length it extended twelve miles from Delhi on 
one side and only one in another. In 1450 Beloli Lodi 1459 
marched down to Delhi, and the emperor resigned the 
empty honours of royalty to him without a sigh, and re- 
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tired oa a pension to Budaon where lie passed the re¬ 
maining twenty-eight years of his life in cultivating his 
garden. 

The grandfather of Belofi Lodi, the founder of this 
dynasty, was an Afghan, of the tribe of Lodi, or Lohanee, 
The dyi^isty engaged in the transport of merchandize, in 
of Mi. which he had amassed 0 , fortune. He repaired to 
the court of Feroze Toghluk, and gradually rose- to the 
government of Mooltan. He was not content with the 
A.n. narrow limits to which the imperial domains had been 
1391 reduced, but his chief object was the conquest of Jounpore, 
The ting-. which had become independent in 1394 by the 
jounpore revolt of Khoja Jehan. The Jounpore dynasty 
flourished for eighty-two years, under six sove- 
. reigns, the most illustrious of whom, Ibrahim, occupied the 
throne for one half that period. Under his beneficent rule 
t he country reached the summit of prosperity. Learned men 
from all parts of Asia were invited to his court, which 
was esteemed the most polished and illustrious in India. 
His capital was adorned -with superb and massive edifices, 
the remains of which still excite our admiration. Not 
merely was it the rival of Delhi in magnificence, but the 
strength of the kingdom was so pre-eminent that the 
struggle between the emperor and the king was prolonged 
with varied success for twenty-eight years, during which 
Delhi was twice besieged by the " arms of Jounpore. 
Hostilities were occasionally suspended, by a hollow truce, 

1 478 but they came to a final issue in 1478, when the last of the 
“ kings of the east,” as the dynasty was termed, fled to 
Bengal, and the kingdom was reannexed to the dominions 
of Delhi. Beloli Lodi succeeded in extending the terri¬ 
tories of the crown from the Jumna to the Himalaya, and 
from the Indus to Benares; and after a reign of thirty- 
eight years bequeathed tho throne to his son SeeundeV, 
who added Baber to his conquests. But his administra¬ 
tion, though otherwise just and equitable, was marked by 
the oppression of the Hindoos, whoso pilgrimages he pro¬ 
hibited, and whose temples he demolished in every direr- 
1517 tion, erecting mosques with the materials. In lbl7, 
Ibrahim, the third and the last of the line, succeeded to the 
crown, and alienated his nobles by his arrogance and 
hauteur to such a degree that his reigD of nine years was a 
constant succession of revolts, which broke out in Behar, 
in Jounpore and in the Punjab, where the governor opened 
negotiations with Behar for the invasion of India. The 
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emperor’s own brother joined Mm at Cabal. The success 
whiehi attended the expedition of the Mogul will bo nar¬ 
rated in a subsequent chapter. Having thus reached the 
threshold of the period when the imperial throne was 
transferred to the last Mahometan dynasty, under which 
it was gradually restored to its integrity, we turn back to 
the progress of events in Hindustan and in the Deccan 
when it was first dismembered, 

Candesh became independent about the year 1899, and a,b, 
was not reannexed to the empire till the reign ot Akbar, D 
two centuries after. It was a small principality, Can(] ^ h# 
of no note in history, remarkable only for the 
fertility of its soil, and the prosperity of its peoplej it was, 
moreover, always considered subordinate to its more 
powerful neighbour Guzerat. The independence Gazerat _ 
of Gmerat was established in 1396 by Mozuffer 1396 

Shah, and a succession of thirteen princes governed it for 
165 yea rs, till it expired in 1561. At the period of the 
revolt the province was of limited extent, consisting of the 
land lying between the mountains and the sea, but it was 
enlarged by successive acquisitions. The great figure it 
makes in history is owing to the energy and ability of its 
princes, the first of whom Mozuffer, the son of a Rajpoot 
convert, was constantly at war with the king of Malwa, or 
with the raja of Edur, the most powerful Hindoo princi¬ 
pality in the north. His son Ahmed Shah reigned thirty- l^i-t 
eight years, and was like wise incessantly engaged in hosti¬ 
lities with his neighbours, but he brought the country into 
good order, and built the town of Almedabad, which he 
made his capital, and adorned with such a profusion of 
magnificent mosques, caravanseras, and palaces, as to lead 
the Mahomcdan historians to pronounce it the handsomest 
city in the world. The next two reigns, which extended to 
sixteen years, were occupied chiefly with struggles with 
Kooinbho, who was then budding up a great Hindoo 
power in Rajpootana, Mahomed Shah, who ascended the 
throne at the age of fourteen, shed a lustre on it for & D169 
period of more than half a century. The European 
travellers who visited his court formed the most extrava¬ 
gant conceptions of his power, and asserted that a portion 
of his daily food consisted of mortal poisons with which 
his system became so impregnated that if a fly sat on him 
it fell down dead. He was the original of the picture 
drawn by the British poet of the prince of Cambay, * whose 
food was asp, and basilisk, and toad.’ But even without 
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the power of digesting poisons he was a most puissant 
prince. He captured Gemar, a Hindoo fortress renowned 
for its antiquity and its strength. He overran Cutcb, de¬ 
feated an army of Belooehes, and annexed Sinde to his 
dominions. But the distingmshing feature of his reign 
was the navy he constnicted, and the numerous naval 
expeditions which he undertook. He cleared the coast of 
pirates, who are said to have fought twenty battles before 
they were subdued. His memorable conflicts with the 
a,u Portuguese will be narrated in a future chapter. He wan 
f&ll succeeded by his son, Mozuflfer the second, whose reign of 
fourteen years consisted of constant campaigns against 
Malwa, and the renowned Rana Sanga of Eajpootana. 

The rapid disappearance of two of his sons, in a single 
1526 year, opened the throne to his third eon, Bahadoor Shah, 
Bauadoor who subdued the hereditary foe of his dynasty, 

Bhab. the Hindoo prince of Edur, and compelled the 

kings of Berar, Ahmednugur and Candesh to do him homage. 
His next exploit led to a more splendid result. The king 
of Malwa having provoked his hostility, he marched 
against him in conjunction with his ally, Rana Sanga, cap¬ 
tured both his capital and his person, and annexed the 
1534 kingdom to his own territories. Soon after, the brother 
of the last emperor of Delhi of the Lodi family, which had 
been dispossessed by the Mogul Baber, sought an asylum 
at the court of Guzerat, and Bahadoor Shah supplied him 
with the means of raising an army, which was however 
defeated. Humayoon, then emperor of Delhi, incensed at 
this proceeding, inarched down to Gruzerat, expelled Baha¬ 
door, and took possession of the kingdom. But he was 
soon after recalled to defend his own throne against Shere 
Khan; dissensions broke out among his generals, and 
Bahadoor was enabled to recover his throne After a 
reign of ten years he was drowned In the harbour of Dio, 
as he left the vessel of the Portuguese admiral. The next 
sovereign was distracted for sixteen years by the factions 
of his chiefs. Two pageants wore set u p in succession by the 
courtiers, but they eventually partitioned the kingdom 
among themselves. At length, after nearly twenty year;* 
of convulsions, Akbar put an end to this state of anarchy 
by annexing the kingdom to the throne of Delhi, after it 
had been alienated a hundred and seventy-six years 
Malwa became independent in 1401, under Dilaw nr 
(xhore, who bequeathed the throne four years 
after to his son Hoosein Ghore, His reign of 
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twenty-five years was passed in incessant wars with, lua 
neighbours. His son was assassinated by his minister, *.». 
Mahomed Khan Ghiljie, who mounted the throne, and 
during a period of forty-seven years proved niniselt the 
ablest of the kings of Malwa. He appears to have had 
the unobstructed range of northern India., as we find hnn 
besieging Delhi, and establishing his sou as governor of 
Aimere. It was recorded of him that 4 the tent was his 
house, and the battle-field his resting place.’ His son, 
Gheias-ood-deen, mounted the throne in 1482, and, having USZ 
invited his courtiers to a splendid entertainment, informed 
thorn that he had passed thirty-four years of his life in the 
field, fighting by the side of his gallant father, and that he 
was resolved to spend the remainder of his days m peace 
and enjoyment; while therefore be retained the royal 
dignity, lie should leave the management of public affairs to 
his son. The youth was proclaimed vizier, and the A mg 
retired to his seraglio, which he had stocked with 15,000 
of the most beautiful womeu he could procure. In tins 
female court the pomp and parade of royalty was strictly 
maintained. The royal body-guard consisted of 500 1 urki 
maidens, arrayed in male attire, and of 500 Abyssinian 
maidens. Strange to say, he was allowed to retain this 
pageantry for eighteen years, without any attempt . at 
rebellion. His son succeeded him in 1500 and his reign 
of twelve years was marked only by eraelty and sensuality. 
Mabmoodj the last king, was assailed by the Rajpoots, 
and rescued by Bahadoor Shah, king of Guzerat; but he 
was incapable of gratitude, and attacked his benefactor, 
who marched down to his capital in conjunction with the 153 
Rajpoots, and extinguished the kingdom after a hundred 
and thirty years of independence. 

At . the"period of the first invasion of the Mahomedans m 
1001, the Rajpoots appear to have been in possession of all 
the governments in northern India; but, although p La j T , 00 tn:.:i 
thev succumbed to the conquerors, they continued 
to maintain a spirit of independence under their respective 
chieftains in the table-land of Raj poo tana, in the centre ot 
Hindostan. The most important of these chiefs was the 
rana of OoJypore, in his capital of Chittore. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the throne was filled 
by Rana. Sanga, whose genius and valour raised it to the 
height of power. His army consisted of 80,000 horse and 
500“ war elephants ; and stven rajas of superior rank and 
more than a hundred of inferior note attended his stirrup into 
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the field. The chiefs next in importance, the rajas of Jey- 
pore and «Joudporo, or Marwar, served under his banner, 
and he was the acknowledged head of the Rajpoot tribes. 
The national historian dwells with pride on the eighteen 
battles he fought with Guzerat and Malwa. His genius 
consolidated the power of that gallant and chivalrous race, 
and prepared it for the resistance which it was soon to offer 
to the Moguls, which, if it had been successful, would 
doubtless have restored the sovereignty of Hindustan to the 
Hindoos. 

It has been stated that the oppressions of Mahomed 
Toghlok led to the establishment of an independent Ma- 
a.d. TheBah _ homedan government in the Deccan, by Hnssim 
1S47 mines “ Gunga, an Afghan, in 1347. Out of’ gratitude 
dynasty. to his Hindoo patron, he took the additional 
title of Bahminee, by which the dynasty is known in 
history, and extended his authority over all the territories 
belonging to the crown of Delhi south of the Herbudda, 
with the exception of those included in the two Hindoo 
kingdoms of Beejanuger and Telingana. His son, who 
1358 succeeded him in 1358, commenced his reign, by attacking 
the king of Telingana, from whom he obtained the sur¬ 
render of a throne, which, with the jewels he added to it, 
was valued at four crores. In a drunken revel he offered 
an insult to the king of Beejanuger, who attacked the 
town of Moodgul, and put the inhabitants to the sword. 
Mahomed, the king, swore that food and sleep should be 
unlawful to him till he had propitiated the martyrs of 
Moodgul by the slaughter of 100,000 infidels. He entered 
the raja’s territories, and ravaged them without mercy; 
and having, as he supposed, completed his vow, granted 
him honourable terms, and on his return devoted his 
attention to the improvement of his country. After a 
reign of seventeen years he. left the crown to his son, but 
he was murdered by his uncle. Feroze, the son of the 
1397 assassin, mounted the throne in 1397, and his reign, 
together with that of his brother, which extended over 
thirty-seven years, are considered the palmy days of the 
dynasty. He made twenty-four campaigns, and carried 
lire and sword through the length and breadth of the 
Carnatic. At the same time, he was an eminent patron of 
literature. Ho likewise established a mercantile marine, 
and instructed his commanders to bring the most learned 
men and. the handsomest women from every port they 
visited. His seraglio is said ip have contained beauties 
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from thirteen different countries, and the historians affirm 
that he was able to converse with each one in her own 
tongue. He likewise made a point of copying sixteen 
pages of the Koran daily. Towards, the close of his reign 
he attacked the raja of Beejaimger, and was totally de¬ 
feated, when the triumphant Hindoos retaliated on him 
for the destruction of their temples, by the demolition of 
his mosques. His brother, Ahmed Shah, in his turn 
defeated the Hindoos, and pursued them with unrelenting 
severity from day to day, nob pausing till the mini bet' of 
the slain was reported to have reached 20,000. We pass 
on to the last monarch of the dynasty. Mahomed Shah, 
who was placed on the throne at the age of nine, was 
affectionately nurtured by his minister Mahomed Gawan, aj>. 
the most eminent general and statesman of the age, th rough 1433 
whose energetic efforts the kingdom reached its greatest 
limits,and was extended from the Malabar to the Coromandel 
coast, and from the Nerbudda to the Kistna. His in¬ 
ternal administration was equally successful, and the 
prosperity of the country rose to its highest measure. 

The envious courtiers succeeded, however, in alienating 
the king from the man to whom he was under these obli¬ 
gations, and in a fit of drunken revelry, he ordered him to 
be put to death. Gawan was then in his seventy-eighth 
year, and he knelt down with his face towards Mecca, and 
received the fatal blow. Though he had hold high office 
under five kings, he died in graceful poverty. The king 
himself became a prey to remorse, and died within a 
twelve month. It is unnecessary to pursue the history of 
this dynasty; Mahomed Shah, his son, ascended the throne 
in 1482, and lived on, though he cannot be said to have *482 
reigned, for thirty-seven years. The kingdom crumbled 
away as governor after governor revolt ed, and was at 
length resolved into five independent sovereignties. 

1. Adil Shah, the adopted son of Mahomed Gawan, 1489 
founded the kingdom of Beejapore and the Adil Shahee 
dynasty in 1489, which retained its independence FIvQ inde 

for one hundred and ninety-seven years, until it pendent 
was absorbed by Aurungzebe in 1686. kingdom? 

2. Hussun Bheiry, who instigated the murder of Ma- 1490 
homed Gawan, was executed by order of his master, and 

his son Ahmed Nizam raised the standard of revolt in 
1487, at Abmednugur, where he established the Nizam 
Shahee dynasty, which continued for one hundred and fifty 
years, till it was subverted, by Shall Jehan in 1637. 
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a.t> 3. Imad-ooUmoolk made himself independent at Berar 
1484 in 1434, and commenced the Imad Shahee dynasty, which 
was extinguished at the end of ninety years by the king of 
Ahmedudgur in 1574. 

4. Ko ole a Kootub, a Turkoman, who rose to be governor 
1512 of Golconda, established, his independence there in 1512, 

under the name of the Kootub Shahee dynasty, which sub¬ 
sisted for a hundred and seventy five years, and was ex 
tinguished by Aurangzabe in 1687. 

5, Ahmed Bereed, who was appointed minister on tho 
1498 murder of Mahomed G-awan, gradually absorbed all the 

power of the state, and erected what remained, of its do¬ 
mains into an independent state at Beder. It was of 
limited extent, and the period of its extinction is uncertain. 

This partition of the Deccan among five independent 
sovereigns who were constantly at war with each other, or 
with the Hindoo monarchs, subjected the wretched country 
to perpetual desolation; but there can "be little advantage 
to the reader in wading through a long succession of sieges 
and battles, and encumbering the memory with a string of 
names and dates of no interest. The salient events of this 
long period of anarchy will come up in the history of the 
Mogul empire, in which they were eventually absorbed 
after more than a century and. a half of conflict. 


SECTION IV. 

THE MOSUL DYNASTY—BABE ft—HUMAYOON—AKBAR. 

1526 In the month of April 1526 Sultan Baber captured Delhi, 
and established the Mogul dynasty, which continued to 
The Mogul flourish with only one interruption, and with 
dynasty. increasing lustre, for a hundred and eighty years, 
tinder a succession, unprecedented in Indian history, of six 
sovereigns, distinguished by their gallantry in the field, 
and, with one exception, fey their ability in the cabinet. 

Baber, the sixth in descent from Timur, was the son 
of Sheikh Mirza, the ruler of Ferghana on the upper 
l&fo&e early Jaxartes. E.is mother was a descendant of Jen- 
oap:cr. gliiz Khan, and he inherited the spirit of enter¬ 
prise which distinguished both his renowned ancestors, 
and at the early age of fifteen commenced that adventurous 
career which he pursued without intermission for thirty - 
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THE MOGUL DYNASTY— BABER 

uvc JCUJ.D. Hia first campaign was directed against the 
city of Samarcand, the capital of Timur and the metropolis 
of Transoxiana, but though he captured it three times, he 
was as often expelled from it. For eight years he was 
engaged in a series of perilous and romantic enterprizes, 
and experienced vicissitudes of fortune which would have 
crashed an ordinary mortal, but which only seemed to give 
fresh vigour to his buoyant spirit. In the year 1504, see¬ 
ing little prospect of success in his native province, he 
seized the city of Cabul, of which ho retained posses¬ 
sion for twenty-two years, incessantly employed in defend¬ 
ing or enlarging his dominions. His greatest peril arose 
from the progress of the Uzbeks, a tribe of ferocious Turks 
and Tartars, then swarming from their native hive, whose 
leader, Sharbelc, had swept the posterity of Timur from 
Pfiorasan and Transoxiana. In his march towards the 
Indus the Uzbek captured Candahar, and threatened 
Cabul, and would probably have extinguished the hopes 
and the ambition of Baber had he not been recalled to 
resist the hostility of Isbmael Shah, who had recently 
founded the dynasty of the Sopliis in Persia. The Uzbek 
chief was routed and slaiu, hut the footing which his tribe 
obtained in Transoxiana they retain with vigour to this 
day. Baber, who had again occupied Samarcand, and had 
been again expelled from it, now turned bis attention to 
India, where the imbecility and the unpopularity of the 
emperor, Ibrahim Lodi, offered an allurement too Buber in 
strong for a descendant of Timur to resist. He 
was invited to invade it by men of influence who had been 
alienated from the emperor by his oppressions, and more 
particularly by his own brother, who sought refuge at 
Cabal, In the course of five years, eommencing with 1519 
he made five irruptions across the Indus, with alternate 
success and disappointment. In 1526 he undertook his last 
and crowning expedition, with an array not exceeding 12,000 
men, but, though a heterogeneous mixture of mercenaries, 
they were all veterans* disciplined in many fields. The des¬ 
tiny of India was decided on the field of Paniput, where the 
emperor Ibrahim encountered him with, it is said, 100,000 $j\,y 
troops and 1000 elephants, and was totally discomfited and 1626 
fell." Delhi opened her gates to the conqueror, and in May 
1526 he vaulted into the vacant throne. But Delhi had 
long ceased to be the capital and the mistress of state of 
India. The great Mahomedan empire which, in 
tho early days of Mahomed Togliluk, embraced the whole 
continent, had been broken up a century and a half before 
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bv big extravagances, and the victory of Baber only gave 
him possession of the districts to the north-west of the 
capital, and a strip of territory extending along the banks 
of the Jumna down to Agra. The various provinces were 
in the hands of independent rulers. In the southern 
extremity of India the great Hindoo monarchy of Beeja- 
noger was lord of the ascendant. Farther north lay 
another Hindoo principality, and the territories of the 
five kingdoms recently formed on the dissolution of the 
Bahminee monarchy. Guzerat was governed by a wild 
/ youth who had recently absorbed Malwa. Bengal, in¬ 
cluding Behar, was ruled by an Afghan king. Orissa was 
still in possession of its ancient Hindoo dynasty, and in 
northern India Rana Sanga had consolidated Hindoo 
sovereignty in Raj poo tan a, and was at this time the most 
powerful ruler north of the Nerbndda, 

Rana Sanga, elated by the success he had recently ob¬ 
tained over the king of Malwa in conjunction with the 
Baber's vie- king °f Guzerat, esperused the cause of the 
tory over the dethroned family of Lodi, All the Rajpoot 
Spools. princes ranged themselves under his banner, 
and he advanced with 100,000 men, the flower of the 
a d. Rajpoot chivalry, to drive Baber back across the Indus. In 
1627 the first engagement at Biana, Baber experienced a very 
disastrous defeat: some of his officers and men deserted 
their colours, others went over to the enemy, and all 
were disheartened, but he did not allow himself to despair. 
He states, in his interesting memoirs, that he repented of 
his sins, and determined to reform his life, that he for¬ 
swore the use of wine, melted down his silver and gold 
goblets, and determined to live like a true? Moosuiman and 
cultivate his beard. His enthusiasm reanimated his troops, 
and in the engagement to which he led them, he obtained 
a splendid victory which completely crippled and humbled 
1528 the Rajpoot power. The next year he attacked and 
mastered Ohanderee, a Rajpoot fortress hitherto deemed 
impregnable; and in the succeeding year recovered Onde 
and northern Behai*, and chastised the king of Bengal. 
But his constitution, which had been impaired by early 
indulgences, was worn out by these exertions in an uncoil- 
1530 genial climate, and he died at Agra in 1580, at the ago of 
His to*h fifty j and was interred at Cabal, in a beautiful 
ana charac- spot he had selected for his grave, the simple and 
tGr * chaste monument erected over which has con¬ 

tinued to attract the admiration of three centuries. No 
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higher estimation 


Mabomedan pi-ince in India ia held in 
than Baber. His career exhibited all that "romantic spirit 
of adventure of which nations are always proud. His 
personal courage bordered on rashness; liis activity appears 
fabulous; for thirty-eight years, as he records, he had never- 
kept the feast of Ramzan twice in the same place. But he 
was rather a valorous soldier than a great general, and 
lost almost as many battles as he won, but lie never lost 
heart, and was as buoyant after a defeat as after a. victory. 
Amidst ail the bustle of war he found leisure for the culti¬ 
vation of literature, and his poetry has been not a little 
admired. There is no Indian prince with whose individual 
character and tastes and feelings we are so familiar; and 
this is owing to his interesting autobiography, in which 
lie records his transgressions with so much candour, and 
his repentance with so much sincerity, and his friendships 
with such warmth, that the reader is led involuntarily to 
regard him as a personal friend. A 1y 

Humayoon succeeded his father in 1530, at the age of 1530 
twenty-six, and the first act of his reign displayed the 
weakness of his character. His brother Camran, 
the governor of Oabul and Candahar, refused to H,UB ‘*i’ oon - 
acknowledge his authority, but he resigned those provinces 
to him—adding thereto the Punjab—and thus deprived 
himself of the means of recruiting his army with the hardy 
mountaineers of Afghanistan, and, as Baber’s veterans 
died out, was obliged to depend on those whom he could 
enlist from his half-subdued subjects in India. In t’ue 
third year of his reign he was involved in hostilities with 
Bahadoor Shah, the wild king of Gruzerat, who had fur¬ 
nished the dethroned family of Lodi with (lie means of H53i 
assailing him. Bahadoor was defeated, and obliged to take 
refuge at the land’s-end of Din, and the whole proviuce 
was occupied by the Mogul troops. Humayoon then pro¬ 
ceeded against Chumpanere, a fortress likewise considered 
impregnable, but with 300 troops he climbed a perpen¬ 
dicular rook by means of spikes driven into it, and cap¬ 
tured it at once. He was immediately after recalled to 
Agra to arrest the progress of Shere Kban, but was defeated 
and expelled from India after a reign of ten years, and a 
new dynasty mounted the throne. 

Shore Khan was an Afghan of noble parentage, born 
at Sasseram, in Behar, where his father held a 
jageer under the governor. He enlisted as a Dyn.«tyof 
private soldier under the revolted viceroy of suerestmh. 
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Joirapore, but cultivated his mind with great assiduity 
and educated himself for a.future career of ambition. A 
long series of adventures, ended in his obtaining posses¬ 
sion of Beliar, and invading Bengal, and it was to oppose 
his alarming progress that Humayoon was recalled from 
Gnaerat. He marched down upon him, but wasted six 
months in the siege of flhunar, which was at length cap¬ 
tured by the powerful artillery of Humayoon manned by 
Portuguese gunners and directed by Roomy Khan, a Turk 
of Constantinople, whom he had brought with him from 
Gu/.erat. Meanwhile Shere Khan had defeated the king 
of Bengal and captured Gour, but not deeming himself 
sufficiently strong to resist the imperial troops he retired 
to the mountain region of Bebar and deposited ' his family 
and his treasures in' tha stronger fortress of Rhotas. 

1538 The emperor took possession of Gour, but when the rains 


set in, the delta of the Ganges became a sheet of water, 


and liis army was isolated and decimated by sickness and 
desei’tion. Shere Khan then issued from his fastnesses, 
took possession of Behar and Benares, recovered Chunar, 
and pushed his detachments up to Cunouge. Humayoon 
was obliged to retreat towards his capital, but was inter¬ 
cepted and defeated, and Sbere Khan assumed tha im- 
jD«iVat of penal title. Humayoon at length reached Agfa 
Homaj-oou. after hi3 defeat, and employed eight months in 
recruiting his force, while his rival was employed in 
ox-ganising the provinces he had conquered. The two 
armies met at Cunouge, where the emperor experienced a 
second and more fatal defeat, and fled first to Delhi, and 
1540 then to Lahore ; thus at the end of fourteen years, the 
powe r which the energy and perseverance of Baber had 
established was subverted, and scarcely a vestige of Mogul 
sovereignty remained in India, while the throne of Delhi 
reverted to the Afghans. Humayoon fled to Sindo and 
was engaged for eighteen mouths in fruitless negotiations 
with its chiefs. He then threw himself on the kindness of 
the Rajpoot prince of Manvar, but was rudely repulsed 
from his court and pu rsued with an armed force by his sou. 
The wretched emperor, after suffering incredible hardships 
m crossing the desert, at length succeeded in reaching 
Am emote with only seven mounted attendants ; and there 
his queen, who had nobly shared with Lira the torments of 
the journey, gave birth to a son, afterwards the illustrious 
1542 Akbar. After another aeries of reverses, he quitted India 
and repaired to Candaliar. 
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• Leaving Htunayoon across the Indus, wo turn to the a.p. 
career of Shere Shah, who mounted tho throne and esta- 1540 
blished a new dynasty, which however did not shah . 
last more than sixteen years. In 1542 he con¬ 
quered tho province of Malwa, and reduced the great 
fortress of Eaiseen, of boundless antiquity. Here his repu¬ 
tation was tarnished by the only stain ever attached to it. 

The garrison capitulated on terms, but the Mahomedan 
doctors assured him that, according to the doctrines of the 
Koran, no faith was to be kept with unbelievers, and they 
were slain to a man. In 1544 he invaded Marwar, which was 1544 
defended by 50,000 Rajpoots, and he was exposed to such 
peril, that, 'in allusion to the barrenness of the country, lie 
exclaimed that “ho had nearly lost the empire for a 
“handful of millet.” Soon after, the capture of Cl ittore 
placed Rajpootana at his feet, and he then proceeded to 
attack Callinger, an ancient and strong fort in Bundlecund, 
hut was killed by the explosion of a magazine. The five 
years of his reign form the most brilliant period in native 1645 
history. He was equally qualified for the duties of war 
and of peace—a consummate general, and a liberal and 
enlightened statesman. Though incessantly engaged in the 
field, he reformed every branch of the civil administration ; 
and of his institutions it is sufficient to say that they 
became the model of those of Akbar. He constructed a 
grand trunk road, lined with trees, from Bengal to the 
banks of the Indus, erected caravanseries, and excavated 
wells for the convenience of travellers ; he was, moreover, 
tho first prince to establish a mounted post. His second 
son Selim, after quelling a dangerous rebellion, was enabled 
to enjoy the throne in peace for nine years, indulging his 
hereditary taste for architecture. It was the profligacy of 
his brother and successor, known in history as Adili, which, 
at length extinguished this short-lived dynasty. Having 
exhausted the treasury, he began to resume the estates of 
his Patau nobles, who went one by one into rebellion, and 
established five independent authorities, and nothing was 15*14 
at length left to the crown but the districts immediately 
around Delhi. 

To turn to the career of Humayoon. He proceeded from 
Indiato Candahar, but was driven from it by the hostility of 
his brother, and constrained to seek refuge at the Restoration 
court of Persia, where he was subject to all the mor- ^ 1 0 ^ nul * 
tifications a capricious despot could inflict. Hewas 
even constrained to undergo the indignity of putting on the 
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Kuzzilbash, or red cap of the Persians, and it was i c proclaimed 

U>44 *c by a triumphal flourish from the king’s band/’ After re¬ 
peated importunity, he was furnished with 14,000 horse for 
the conquest of Afghanistan, bat only on condition of 
ceding the frontier provinces to the king. Candahar was cap¬ 
tured after a siege of five month j, and made over to the 
Persian prince who had accompanied him to receive posses¬ 
sion of it. On his death Hnmayoon put a large portion 
of the Persian garrison to the sword—an act of per tidy which 
has left an indelible blot on his memory. He then marched 
to Cabul, and after various severe struggles succeeded in 

1556 wresting it from his brothers, one of whom he deprived of 
sight, with excruciating torture. The increasing confusion 
in India led him to make a bold stroke to recover his 
throne. He crossed the Indus and encountered the for¬ 
midable army of Secunder Soor, who had seized the 
Punjab on the dissolution of the imperial authority, and 
gained a complete victory. It was in this battle that the 
young Akbar earned his .spurs. Humayoon hastened to 
Delhi, and remounted the tin-one which tie had lost fifteen 

1555 ye&rs before, but was not destined to enjoy it long. Six 
months afterwards, while descending the steps of his 
library, he heard the muezzin’s call to prayer, and, as 
usual, stopped to repeat the creed, and then sat down; bat 
on endeavouring to rise, the staff on which ho leaned 
slipped over the polished steps, and he fell headlong over 

1556 th© parapet, and expired within four days, in the forty- 
ninth year of his age, and, including the period of Ids 
exile, the twenty-sixth year of his reign. 

Akbar, the pride and ornament of the Mogul dynasty, 
was only thirteen years and three months of age when he 
Akbar‘s was called to the throne, which he adorned by his 
puriy *ears. genius for fifty years. He was contemporary with 
Queen Elizabeth, his reign having begun two years before, 
and ended two years after hers. The administration was 
managed during his minority by Byram Khan, a Turko¬ 
man, the companion of Humayoon in all the vicissitudes of 
his career, and an eminent statesman and general, but 
austere, arrogant, and exceptionally bigoted. Hemu, one of 
the greatest commanders of the age, and, though a Hindoo, 
most loyal to the deposed emperor Adili, on hearing 
of the death of Humayoon, deposited his master at Chimar, 
and moved up to the capital with 100,000 men. Agra and 
Dolhi opened their gates to him, and the ministers of 
Akbar entreated him to abandon India, and retire to 
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^ghanistan; but Byp^ih advised an immediate and vigu- 
rous attack, and Akbar supported his opinion. The two 
armies met at Paniput, and the destiny of India was again A 
decided on that memorable field. Hemu was completely ja&e 
defeated, and conducted bleeding into the presence of the 
young monarch. Byram urged him to secure the religious 
merit of slaying an infidel, but he refused to imbrue his 
hands in the blood of a gallant and now helpless foe, 
and Byram struck off the head of the captive with one stroke 
of bis scimitar. It was the military talent and the energy 
of By ram which had seated the Moguls again on the 
throne, and maintained Akbar’s power; but the minister 
had grown too big for a subject, and for four years after 
liis accession Akbar felt himself to bo a cipher in his own 
court. Such bondage was intolerable to a high-spirited 
prince, and, at the age of eighteen, he resolved to emanci¬ 
pate himself from it. While out, therefore, on a bunting 
party, he suddenly returned to Delhi without his minister, 
and issued a proclamation, announcing that he had taken 
the government into his own hands, and that no orders 
were to be obeyed which did not issue from himself. 

By ram felt that his power was waning, and retired to 
Nagore, giving out that he was going on pilgrimage to 
Mecca, not without the hope of being reinstated, but 
Akbar sent him a message dismissing him from all his 
offices. He immediately w ent into re volt, and having raised 
an uriny, attempted an invasion of the Punjab, but was 
defeated and captured. As he entered the royal pre¬ 
sence with his turban humbly cast around Lis neck, and 
threw himself at the feet of the prince he had cherished 
from the cradle, Akbar hastened to raise him, seated him 
on his right hand, and, after investing him with a robe of 
honour, offered him his choice of any post in the empire. 

He preferred a retreat to Mecca, hut was assassinated on 
the route by an Afghan, whose father lie had put to 
death. 

Akbar w r as now his own master at the age of eighteen. 15^0 
Born amidst hardships, and trained up in- adversity, he w as 
beset with difficulties w r hich would have broken a Akbar's 
spirit of less energy. Of all the Mahoinedan Acuities, 
dynasties which had ruled India, that of the Moguls was 
the weakest. It -was not connected with any large and 
powerful tribe beyond the Indus, ready to advance and 
support the ascendency of its follow-country in eri in India. 

His army 'was a collection of mercenaries drawn to his 


a.u. standard from the various countries of Centra,1 Asia by the 
KU>o hope of plunder. His officers were a band of adventurers 
t0 , : bound to him by no ties of hereditary loyalty, and more 
i5G ' disposed to carve out principalities for themselves than to 
build up a Mogul empire. Before he could attempt to 
recover the dominions of the crown, it was necessary for 
him to establish his authority over his own chiefs, and for 
seven years he was engaged in crushing their revolts, In 
the first year of his reign, his territories were confined to 
the Punjab and the districts around Agra and Delhi, but he 
gradually recovered Ajraere, Gwalior and Oude. The son of 
vhe late emperor Adili made an attempt to recover his throne; 
he was defeated by Zeman Shah, but the general, despising 
the youth of his sovereign, withheld the royal share of 
the booty, and Akbar was obliged to take the field against 
him. Adam Khan, another general, was sent to expel the 
Afghans from Malwa; but, after defeating them, kept the 
fruits of the victory to himself. Akbar marched against 
him, but consented to accept his submission, and he re¬ 
quited this lenity by stabbing the vizier -while at prayer 
i'u a chamber adjoining that occupied by the emperor, who 
thereupon ordered him to be thrown headlong into the 
Jumna. Soon after, Abdoolla Khan, a haughty Uzbek, 
who had been received with a host of Ins countrymen into 
the Mogul service, “ withdrew his neck from the yoke of 
“ obedience,” but Akbar came down upon him witn prompti¬ 
tude, and constrained him to fly to Guzerat. Great dis¬ 
satisfaction was thereby created among the Uzbek officers, 
and a treasonable confederacy was organised in the 
army. One of their number, Asof Jah, was sent to sub¬ 
jugate the little Hindoo principality of Gurra, on the 
Nerbudda, near Jubbulpore, then governed by the Princess 
Doorgawutee, who was no less renowned for her valour 
than for her beauty. She commanded her army in person, 
and maintained the conflict with a noble heroism, till she 
! received a wound in her eye. The troops, missing her 
presence, began to give way, when, to avoid falling into 
the hands of the enemy, she seized the stiletto of the 
elephant driver, and plunged it into her bosom. Her 
martial exploits are still a favourite theme with the bards 
of the Deccan. The principality was conquered by Asof 
Jail, but he appropriated the largest shaie of the rich 
booty to his own use, and then joined the confederacy, 
which now embraced the most considerable of Akbar’s 
generals. His danger was extreme; it was no leas than a 
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struggle for the throne, and the question at issue was, 
whether the empire should he Uzbek or Mogul. aoRCral 
His detachments were repeatedly defeated, hut Ozbek con- 
he maintained the conflict with unflinching reso- * plrR0Jr * 
lution for two years. At this critical juncture lie was 
obliged to quit the pursuit of the Uzbeks, in consequence of 
the revolt of bis brother, to whom he had entrusted the 
government of the Punjab. It was at once crushed, but 
on bis return to the south ho found that the revolted 
generals had taken possession of Allahabad and Oude, and 
were preparing to march on the capital. Though the 
rains had set in, when military operations are usually 
suspended in India, he did not hesitate to take the held 
against them, and, by his promptitude and vigour, suc¬ 
ceeded at length in breaking up the confederacy. He had 
now subdued all his adversaries by his valour, or his 
clemency, and, at the age of twenty-five, he had the happi¬ 
ness of seeing his authority completely established over all 
the revolted provinces. 

With a spirit of liberality foreign to preceding conquerors, 
Baber determined to strengthen his throne by matrimonial 
alliances with the Hindoos. Humayoon had Matrimonial 
espoused the daughter of the raja of Jeypore. “*hthe 
Akbar had likewise married two Rajpoot prin- Rajpoot?, 
cesses, and his son had followed his example. Offices of 
great dignity and responsibility vere conferred on these 
Hindoo princes, and they took a pride in these imperial 
alliances. But the orthodox house of Chittore, wrapped up 
in its religious exclusiveness and hauteur, disdained every 
such connection, and excommunicated those who had 
adopted them. The raja had given encouragement to the 
king of Malwa, and Akbar was determined to Attack of 
chastise him. The throne was at the time cantors, 
occupied by Oody Sing', the degenerate son of the illus¬ 
trious Rana Sunga. He took refuge in the. hills on the 
approach of the Mogul troops, and loft the defence of his 
capital to Jevmul, the Rajpoot chief of Bednore, esteemed 
by his countrymen the bravest of the brave. The siege 
was protracted by Lis skill and valour, but he was killed 
by a bolt from the bow of Akbar. His death deprived the 
garrison of all confidence, and they devoted themselves to 
death with the accustomed solemnities. The women threw 
themselves on the funeral pyre of the chief, and the men 
rushed recklessly on the weapons of the Moguls, and 
perished to the number of Q,000. 
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Akbar’s Yiexfc enterprise was of greater magnitude. 
The kingdom, of Gtazer&t, enlarged by the conquests of 
Conquest of Bahadoor Shah, had been a prey to taction' 
Oazerat. since Ms death in 1587, and four week and 
profligate princes had occupied the throne in thirty-five 
years. Etirnad Khan, once a Hindoo slave, who managed 
the government for Mozuffer the third, seeing no other 
mode of terminating the distractions of the country, in¬ 
vited Akbar to take possession of it, and he proceeded to 
Pattm, where that feeble monarch resigned the sceptre to 
hire, and Gruzerat was again annexed to the crown of Delhi, 
after tvf r o centuries and a half of independence. But no 
sooner had he returned to his capital with the bulk of his 
army, than a turbulent chief of the name of Mirza raised a 
now revolt, and the imperial general was reduced to 
extremities. The rains had set in, but Akbar was ready 
for action at all seasons. He immediately despatched 2,000 
cavalry, and followed them with 800 of his own guards, 
marching 450 miles in nine days. The promptitude of his 
movements confounded the rebels, and the subjugation of 
the province was rendered complete. 

The attention of Akbar had been directed to Bengal 
while he was engaged in Guzerat. Under the successor 
i4vadL Share Shah, the Afghan governor of the pro- 

Bengal. Vince assumed independence, and four kings of 
his line reigned in Bengal during a period of thirty years, 
The last Was assassinated soon after lie ascended the throne, 
which was then seized by Soliman, an illustrious Afghan, 
who determined on the conquest of Orissa, which was 
effected by his general, Kala-pahar. Soliman died in 1578, 
and was succeeded by Daood Khan, a debauchee and a. 
coward, who, considering himself a match for Akbar, ven¬ 
tured to attack a fort above Ghazeepore. Akbar ordered 
im array down for the conquest of the kingdom, and the 
king retired to Orissa, where he encountered the Mogul 
army, and was defeated, but was allowed to retain the 
kingdom as a feudatory. The next year, on the withdrawal 
of the imperial troops, he revolted, and was defeated. He 
fell in the action, and with him terminated the last line of 
the Afghan kings of Bengal, which they had held for a 
period of two hundred and thirty-six years. The Mogul 
officers seized the jageers of the discomfited Afghans, but 
on being summoned to account for the revenues, and to pro¬ 
duce the roll of the troops they were bound to maintain, 
they rose in a body, and 30,000 of Akbar s finest cavalry 
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appeared in arms ngainst him. The new conquest- was lost 
for a time, and the spirit of disaffection was spreading 1(7 ' 
through Oude. In this emergency the emperor, finding 
it impossible to trust the fidelity of his Mogul officers, sent 
an army of Itajpcots under the celebrated raja, Toder Mull, 
to reduce the province. He succeeded in giving a severe 
blow to the insurgents, but the war was protracted and the 
Afghans of Orissa took advantage of the confusion, and 
recovered their footing in the southern districts of Bengal. 

The great Rajpoot, raja Man Sing, was then despatched to 
quell tliis formidable insurrection, but it was not before 
the year 1592, after a dozen engagements and sixteen years 1592 
of conflict, that the authoidty of the emperor was folly 
established In this province. 

Two years after the conquest of Bengal, the kingdom of 
Orissa was added to the Mogul empire. Orissa had for 1578 
twenty centimes been considered the Holy Land conquest of 
of India, and the region of pilgrimage under 0rto - 
three successive creed»s. For more than seven centuries it 
was the depository of the sacred tooth of Booddka, until 
that relic was removed to Ceylon. Then came the 

Hindoo dynasty of the Kesaris, who covered it with 
thousands of temples in honour of Seeva. This was 
succeeded by the dynasty of the Gunga-bungsas, who are 
believed to have come from the Gangetic province, and who 
assumed the title of Lords of the Elephant. Their do¬ 
minions covered 40,000 square miles, and extended from 
the banks of the Hooghly to the banks of the Godavovy. 
They gave the ascendency to the worship of Vishnoo, and 
although Jugernath, a form of that god, makes his first 
appearance in that land of religious merit early in the 
fourth century, it was under the auspices of this dynasty 
that the c Lord of the World 1 attained that supreme homage 
throughout the continent which ho still maintains. The 
first sovereign of the line was fourteen years in erecting 
the magnificent temple at Poo roe. and the resources of the 
state were exhausted by a succession of princes, in ecclesi¬ 
astical endowments and the support of brahmins. Xoroads 
were occasionally made by the Mahomedan rulers of Bengal, 
but the Hindoo princes of Orissa continued to maintain 
their independence with great vigour till the death, in 
1532, of the last able monarch of the Gangetic dynasty, 
which was followed by a period of anarchy for twenty-four 
years, when Soliman, the king of Bengal, sent his general, 
kala-pahar, to invade it. He was a brahmin by birth, but 
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had embraced the religion of the Prophet to obtain the 
hand of a princess of Sour, and became the unrelenting 
oppressor of his former creed. He defeated the mi a, and 
with him ended the independence of this ancient and re¬ 
nowned kingdom. Kala-pahar persecuted the brahmins 
and confiscated the religious endowments which had accu¬ 
mulated during twenty generations of devout monarch#. 
He destroyed the idols and pulled down the temples to 
erect mosques with the materials, and he dug up the image 
of Jugemath from the Chilba Jake, into which it had been 
thrown for safety, and conveying it to the banks of the 
Ilooghly, committed it to the flames. According to popular 
rumour, the arms and legs of the idols dropped off at the 
sound of his kettledrums. Upon the conquest of Bengal, 
the king Daood took refuge in Orissa, and was pnrsued by 
the generals of Akbar, and after more than one revolt, was 
slain, and Orissa became a province of the Mogul empire, 

_ A short time previous to this invasion of Bengal by 

|£>$0 Akbar, the ancient city of Gour, the metropolis of Bengal, 
Thedtjr was depopulated and abandoned. It was admir- 
of dour. ably situated on the coniines of Bengal and Behur 
for the government of both provinces. It had been the 
capital of a hundred kings, who adorned it, more especially 
those of the Mahomed an creed, with massive and superb 
edifices. It extended along the banks of the river, and 
was defended from its encroachments by a stone embank - 
ment, said to have been fifteen miles in length. This 
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magnificent city, the abode of wealth and luxury, was 
suddenly prostrated by some pestilence which has never 
been explained, and has since been the abode of wild hogs 
and tigers. 

The next event of importance in the reign of Akbar was 
1586 the conquest of Cashmere, by his brother-in-law, the raja 
Conquest of of Jeypore. The king, on his submission, was 
C&sinnerc. enrolled among the nobles of the court, and this 
noble valley* considered the paradise of Asia, which enjoys 
u a delicious climate, and exhibits in the midst of snowy 
“summits a scene of continual verdure/ 1 became the summer 
residence of Akbar and his successors. The effort to curb the 
highlanders between the Indus and the passes into Afghan¬ 
istan* which was next undertaken, proved a more arduous 
task. These wild mountaineers had been for ages the 
plague of every ruler of the province. They regarded it 
as their hereditary vocation to plunder travellers passing 
through the defiles, and to levy black mail on the industry of 
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the valleys. Akbar sent a strong army under the raja of Jey- 
pore to subjugate them, but it was assailed in the passes and 
annihilated; and theMahomedan historian records The 
that of 40,000 horse and foot, scarcely a man re- Khyberoes * 
turned. Such wholesale detraction would appear incredible, 
if we had not witnessed a repetition of it, in the same scenes, 
under the British Government in 1841. The rajas Toder 
Mull and Man-sing imposed some restraint on their vio¬ 
lence by the establishment of military posts which cut off 
their supplies from the plains ; but they were as trouble¬ 
some as ever a century after in the reign of Anrungssebe. 
Soon after, Akbar proceeded to the conquest of Sirrde, and 
reannexed Candahar to the crown; and thus, Sinilean a 
after a series of conflicts which extended over Oandahur, 
twenty-five years, he found himself at length undisputed 
master of his hereditary dominions across the Indus, and 
of all the territories north of the Nerbudda which had 
ever belonged to the imperial throne, and it only remained 
for him to extend his authority over the Deccan. A 
brief notice of the progress of events in that division of 
India during the sixteenth century will be a suitable 
Introduction to the expedition which the emperor now 
undertook. 


SECTION V. 

AKBAR; INVASION OF THE DECCAN. HIS DEATH. 

Tl has been stated in a previous chapter that five inde¬ 
pendent kingdoms—Beejapore, Akmednugur, Golconda, 
Beder, and Berar—arose on the ruins of the Bah- 
rainee kingdom, Beder rarely appears on the ^ 1 ® ll ^ CCCAtl 
page of history, and Berar which was never of sixteenth 
much weight in the politics of the Deccan, was ° ,Lirj - 
absorbed by Alimednugur in 1572. The attention of the 
kings of Golconda was chiefly directed to the subjugation 
of the various Hindoo principalities which lay on its 
eastern frontier, and stretched along the Coromandel coast 
from Orissa southward. It appears also to have gradually 
absorbed the Hindoo state of Telingana, with its capital 
at Warnugul, which had assumed independence on the fail 
of the Bahminee kingdom. Beejapore and Alimednugur, 
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which bordered on each other, were engaged in constant 
hostility. Within the circle of their territories was in- 
eluded the region inhabited by the Mahrattas, which had 
formerly belonged to the Hindoo kingdom of Heoghnr, 
conquered by Alla-ood-deen in 1295 ; and the origin, and 
growth of their importance is to be attributed primarily to 
the training they received in the constant warfare of these 
princes. During the sixteenth century the armies of these 
two Makomedan states were constantly recruited by 
Mahratta soldiers, sometimes to the extent of 20,000. 
There was not as yet any bond of national unity among 
them, and they sold their mercenary swords to the highest 
bidder, without caring whether their own countrymen 
might not be fighting in the opposite ranks. 

But the great event of that century was the extinction of 
Hindoo power in the Deccan. To tho south of the Kistna 
Beeja- lay the great Hindoo monarchy of Beejanuger, 
n ig<Jr * established in 1836, which had maintained a- per¬ 
petual conflict with tho Bahminee dynasty, and subsequent¬ 
ly with the kingdoms which arose on its decay. In the 
early period of the sixteenth century Beejanuger had 
attained its greatest extent and power. It was enriched by 
maritime commerce; and all the Hindoo chiefs Bouth of the 
Kistna—below which the Mahomed&ns had no footing— 
were completely under its control, even where they \vere 
not under its government. No single state was able to 
cope with it. The reigning raja, Ram-raj, had recently 
wrested several districts from. Bfejapore; lie had overrun 
Golconda, laid siege to the capital, and exacted large 
concessions from the king. The four Mahomed an kings— 
Beder still existed—felt the necessity of restraining the 
growth of his power, and, suspending their mutual jealous¬ 
ies. formed a quadruple alliance against him. It was 
nothing less than a conflict between the Hindoos and the 
Mahomedans for the supremacy of the Deccan. Although 
Ram-raja called up all the strength of his Hindoo feuda¬ 
tories from the south down to its extreme limits, the 
enumeration of his host by Perishta appears fabulous. 
His younger brother is said to have comiuauded a wing of 
the army consisting of 20,000 cavalry, 100,000 foot, and 500 
elephants. His second brother had another wing of equal 
strength, while the raja himself led the flower of the army. 
The confederate force was likewise prodigious, and included 
20,000 elephants and 600 pieces of artillery of all calibre. 
This important battle, known in history as that of Talli- 
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koita, •which lies at a short- distance from the Kistna, was a.t>. 
fotight on the 25th January, 1565, and it resulted in the 
total defeat of tlie raja, and the slaughter, as the Mahom- 
edan historians boast, of 100,000 infidels* The raja, 
seventy years of age, was beheaded in cold blood, and bis 
head was preserved as a trophy at Beejapore, and annually 
exhibited on the anniversary of his death. The Hindoo 
power m the south was irretrievably broken, but dissensions 
among the victors enabled the brother of the raja to retain 
a fraction of his territory, and to establish his court event¬ 
ually at Chundergiree, which has been rendered memorable 
in the history of British India as the town, where, seventy 
years after the battle of Tallikotta, the descendant of the 
raja granted the East India Company the first foot of land 
they ever possessed in India, and on which they erected 
the factory of Madras. 

. At the period of Akbar’s invasion of the Deccan, the 
three Mahomedan princes were those of Beejapore, Gol- 
cond:i, and Ahmediiugur. This expedition was, Akbfir » a 
doubtless, dictated by the ■ 4 lust of territorial view?on 
“ aggrandisementbut, if it had been completely the D€Ctmn * 
successful, it would have been an unquestionable blessing 
to the country. Nothing could be more deplorable than 
the condition of the Deccan at this period. Its various 
kings had no occupation but war, aggressive war without 
even the excuse of provocation. Scarcely a year passed in 
which villages were not desolated, and the fair fruits of 
industry blasted by their mutual hostilities ; and the sub¬ 
stitution of a single authority, even though despotic, was 
a real godsend. On the death of Boorhan Nivam Shah, 
the king of Ahmednugur, four factions arose in the state, 
the most powerful of which sent an invitation to Akbar, 
which he accepted at once ; but, before the force which he 
despatched could reach the capital, another revolution 
placed the government in the hands of Chand Chand 
Sultana, the aunt of the minor raja. This eele- Suiumaof 
brated woman, the favourite heroine of the nugu£ 

Deccan, and the subject of a hundred ballads, 
determined to defend the city to the last extremity. • The 
Moguls Lad constructed three mines, two of which she 
countermined; the third blew up, leaving a large opening 
in the wall, and her officers prepared to desert the defence. 

The sultana flow to the spot fully armed, with a drawn 
sword in her hand, and a veil over her face. Combustibles 
of every description were thrown into the breach, and so 
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heavy a fire was directed upon it, that the assailants were 
cor strained to retire* It is a popular and cherished tra¬ 
dition that, when the shot was exhausted, she charged the 
guns with copper, then with silver, and lastly with gold, 
Her allies were now approaching, and the Mogul camp was 
The sultana straitened for provisions. Morad, the son of 
a ,d. cedtes Berttr * Akbar, offered to retire upon the cession of Berar, 
1596 and the sultana, who placed little confidence in her own 
troops, reluctantly accepted these terms. Within a year the 
kings of Ahmed nugur, Golconda, and Beejapore formed a 
* league to drive the Moguls out of the Deccan, and brought 
GO,000 troops into the field. An action was fought at 
Soniputj which lasted two days without any decisive result. 
Discord broke out among the Mogul officers, and Akbar, 

1 599 who had resided for fourteen years near the Indus, felt the 
necessity of proceeding to the Deccan in person. He 
advanced to the Uerbudda, and sent his son Morad to lay 
siege to Ahmedmignr. The government of Chand Sultana 
was in a more disturbed state than ever, and, seeing defence 
hopeless, she felt the necessity of negotiating a peace with 
the Moguls, when the soldiery, instigated by her enemies, 
Her tragic burst into her chamber, and put her to death, 
death. The city was stormed and plundered, and the 

1600 young king and the royal family were sent prisoners to 
Gwalior; but the kingdom was not incorporated with the 
Mogul territories till thirty-seven years later. 

This was the last political event of any importance in the 
tool reign of Akbar, who returned to the capital in 1601. The 
tom last four years of his life were embittered by the 
IkWs misconduct of his eldest son Selim, a violent and 
the. vindictive prince, and the slave of wine. He took 

up arms against his father, but was conciliated by a grant of 
the provinces of Bengal and Orissa. He had contracted an 
inveterate dislike of Abul Fazil, one of the most illustrious 
and esteemed of the emperor's officers, equally eminent as 
a general, a statesman, and a historian, to whose classic pen 
his reign is indebted, in no small degree, for its lasting 
renown. Selim caused him to be assassinated by a zemin¬ 
dar of Bundlecund. In September 1605, Akbar began to 
feel the approach of death. The profligacy of Selim had 
induced an influential body of courtiers to contemplate the 
elevation of a younger son to the throne, but Akbar 
assembled them around his dying couch, and in their pre¬ 
sence ordered Selim to gird his own scimitar to his side, 


as a token of the bequest of the .empire. Then, 


addressing 
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the assembled omrahs, he asked forgiveness for whatever 
ofteuce he might have given them, and, after repeating tne 
Moslem confession of faith, expired in the odour Beath of 
of sanctity, though he had lived the life of a Akoai '- 
heretic. He died at the age of sixty-three, after a reign of 
forty-nine years. 

Akbar is described as <c a strongly built and handsome 
“man, with an agreeable expression of countenance, and 
u very captivating manners.” He was not only the character 
pride of the Mogul dynasty, but incomparably the of AJvbar * 
greatest of all the Mahometan rulers of India. Few of these 
princes have ever exhibited greater military talent or per¬ 
sonal courage. He never fought a battle which he did not 
win, or besiege a town which he did not take. Yet ho had 
no passion for war ; and he had no sooner turned the tide 
of victory by his skill arid energy, than he left his com¬ 
manders to complete the work, and hastened back to the 
more congenial labours of the cabinet. The glory of his 
reign rests not so much on the extent of his conquests, as 
on the admirable institutions by which they were consoli¬ 
dated and improved. In the early part of his career lie 
was a devout follower of the Prophet, and, at one time, 
contemplated a pilgrimage to his tomb, the earnest longing 
of every Mahomedan. But, about the twenty-fifth year of 
his reign, he began to entertain latitudinarian views. Re¬ 
jecting all prophets, priests, and ceremonies, he professed 
to take simple reason as his guide. The formula of his 
creed seems to have been: “ There is no god but God, and 

Akbar is his Caliph.” Yet with all his scepticism, he was 
not without a touch of superstition, of which he afforded 
an instance by the awe and veneration with which he adored 
the image of Jesus Christ and the Virgin, when shown to 
him by the Roman Catholic missionaries. The tendency of 
his measures was to discourage Mahomedanism. Ho changed 
the era of the Hegira ; he restrained the study of Arabic, 
and of Mahomedan theology, and wounded the dearest pre¬ 
judices of the faithful by prohibiting the beard, though it 
was enjoined by the Koran. Nothing but the ascendency 
of his character, and his brilliant success in war and in 
peace, could have preserved his throne amidst the discon¬ 
tents occasioned by these heterodox proceedings. Amidst 
a people with whom the persecution of infidels was regarded 
as a sacred duty, he adopted the principle, not only of 
religious toleration, but of religions equality, and deter¬ 
mined to rest the strength of his throne upon the attach- 
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munt of all his subjects. Tic secured the loyalty of the 
fimdoos by inviting them to share the highest civil offices 
and military commands with those of his own creed. He 
abolished the jezzia, tho odious capitation tax inflicted on 
unbelievers, rescinded the pilgrim tax, sanctioned the 
marriage of Hindoo widows, and positively prohibited 
suttees. 

Under the supervision of the Hindoo raja, Toder Mull, 
the great financier of the age, he remodelled the whole 
His revenue revenue system of the empire, and thus brought 
settlement | 0 maturity the great plans which Shore Shah 
in his brief reign of five years had inaugurated. The 
lands were measured according to a uniform standard, and 
divided into three classes according to their character and 
fertility. The demand of the state was fixed, generally, at 
one-third the produce, arid then commuted into money. 
The settlement was made with the ryots, to the exclusion 
of all middle-men, and all arbitrary cesses were abolished. 
The whole empire was divided into fifteen provinces or 
soob&hs, each of which was placed under the authority of a 
soobadar. He was entrusted with full powers, civil, military 
and financial, and assisted by a military commander and 
finance minister,'who were accountable to him, though nomi¬ 
nated by the crown. Akbar’s military system was the least 
perfect of the departments of the state, and was enfeebled by 
paying the commanders for their men by the head, which 
created an irresistible temptation to present false musters, 
and to fill the ranks with vagabonds. The same organisa¬ 
tion which pervaded the state establishments was intro¬ 
duced into every division of the court, and the whole was 
regulated, to the minutest detail, by the emperor himself. 
Every department was maintained upon a scale of imperial 
Spietidourctf magnificence, of which there had been no exam- 
las court. pi e since the establishment of the Mahonxedan 
power in India. During his progress through the country 
iiis camp was a moving city, and the eye was dazzled by 
the splendid tents of liis ministers and officers, and more 
especially by the royal tents, blazing with ornaments and 
surmounted with gilt cupolas. A taste for literature was 
diffused through his court. Translations were made under 
his directions from the Hindoo classics, and his accom¬ 
plished courtier, Kezi, was directed to make a correct 
version of the Evangelists. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


SECTION I. 

REIGN OF JEHANGEER, 

On the death of Akbar, Selim stepped into the throne and A *o. 
assumed the title of Jehangeer, the Conqueror of the World. 1605 
The great empire to which he succeeded was in a Accession of 
state of profound tranquillity, not disturbed by Jcbttn ^ r * 
any insubordination among the public officers nor by foreign 
aggression. His first measures were judicious and benevolent. 

He confirmed most of his father’s ministers in their posts, 
remitted some vexatious taxes which had survived his 
father’s reforms, and made arrangements for giving easy 
access to the complaints of his subjects. ’ He likewise re¬ 
placed the Mabomedan creed on the coin, and manifested 
a superstitious obedience to the precepts of the Koran. 

But the quiet of. the realm was speedily interrupted by the 
rebellion of his sou, Khosroo, to whom he had always ox- igoi» 
habited a feeling of strong antipathy. The unhappy youth 
fled to the Punjab, and collected a force of 10,000* men, 
but was pursued and captured, when tLe emperor exhibited 
the brutality of his disposition by causing 700 of his 
adherents to be impaled alive, while Khosroo was de¬ 
liberately carried along the line to witness their agonies. 

The event which exercised the greatest influence on the 
reign of Jehangeer was his marriage with Noor Jehan, 
contracted in the sixth year of his reign. This ^ t . u> an 
celebrated princess was the daughter of a Persian 
noble, who had been reduced to poverty, and, following the 
current stream of emigration, proceeded to India ^to repair 
bis fortunes. During the journey Ids wife gave birth to a 
daughter, under very distressing circumstances. A mer¬ 
chant, who happened to be travelling on the same route, 
offered them timely assistance, and conveyed them in his 
own train to the capital. He took the father into his 
service, and eventually introduced him to the Court of 
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Akbar, where he rose to considerable eminence. As the 
daughter grew up, she received all the accomplishments 
which the metropolis of the empire could provide, and 
attracted admiration by her exquisite beauty and elegance. 

In the harem of Akbar, which she visited with her mother, 
she excited the passion of prince Selim; but as she had 
been already betrothed to a young and gallant Persian 
noble, who had acquired the title of Shere Afghan, from 
having killed a tiger in single combat, the marriage was 
completed by the orders of the emperor, and a jageer in 
the distant province of Bard wan was bestowed on him, to 
withdraw his wife from the capital. But Jehangeer had no 
sooner mounted the throne than he determined to remote « 
every obstacle to the gratification of his wishes, and the 
noble Persian perished in an affray which was not believed 
to be accidental His lovely widow was conveyed to the 
capital, and the emperor offered to share his throne witfc 
her • but she rojected his advances with such disdain as to 
disgust Jehangeer, and she was consigned to neglect in 
the hareni. Reflection served to convince her of her folly, 

A.n, ali d she contrived to throw herself in his way and to re- 
id I kindle his passion. The nuptials were celebrated with ex- 
Hartnar- traordinary pomp, and she was clothed with 

honours such as no princess had ever enjoyed 
-e<.mp.ror. | xr p ore Her name was associated with 

the emperor's on the coin, and announced in these graceful 
terms: <4 By order of Jehangeer, gold acquired a hundred- 
“ fold value by the name of Noor Jehan.” Her talents for 
business were not inferior to her personal charms, and her 
influence was beneficial in softening the emperor’s dispo¬ 
sition, and producing that reformation in his habits which 
marked the early years of his reign. Her taste imparted 
grace to the splendour of the court, while, at the same 
time, she curtailed its extravagance. Her brother was 
raised to high office, and her father placed at the head of 
the administration, which he managed with great ability. 

The capture of Ahmedimgur and the murder of Chand 
Sultana did not ensure the conquest of the kingdom. A 
kinsman of the late king was placed on the throne by 
Malik Amber, the chief of the Abyssinian nobles of the 
court. He holds the foremost rank in the history of the 
1610 Deccan monarchies as a statesman and general of surpass¬ 
ing ability. He took entire charge of the administration, 
and maintained the sinking fortunes of the state for many 
years with singular energy. Planting himself on the 
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tetSers of the Deccan, be repeatedly drove the Moguls 
across tbe Nerbndda. Two powerful armies were sent by 
Jebangeer into tbe Deccan; one was completely baffled by 
Malik’s peculiar mode, of warfare, and obliged to retreat, 
and the other was too disheartened by this event to advance A . n , 
far. His artillery, which was obtained from the Portuguese 101/ 
in his ports, was greatly superior to that of the imperial 
army. He availed himself, moreover, of the contingents of 
the Mahratta chieftains, which served to foster and to ma¬ 
ture their military power, and it was under his banner that 
Shahjeo, the father of Sevajee, laid the foundation of the 
greatness of his family. Malik Amber had no natural 
passion for military enterprises, though his success in the 
field has seldom been surpassed. It was bis attention to 
tbe duties of peace on which his renown rests, and his 
revenue settlements rival those of the raja Toder Mull. 
Jehangecr’s failure in the Deccan was counter- subjugation 
balanced by his success in itajpootana. Pertab of 0 °h m«- 
Sing, the rana of Oodypore, who is still idolized by his 
countrymen for the heroism with which ho repelled the 
Moguls and eventually regained the provinces they bad 
conquered, was succeeded by bis son Omrak, who, though 
equally valliant, was not equally fortunate. He was attack¬ 
ed by Shall Jehan, the favourite and tbe gallant son of 
Jebangeer, and obliged to acknowledge his fealty to the 
empire. The independence of Oodypore, which had been 
maintained for eight centuries, was virtually extinguished, 1611 
for although Shall Jehan, himself of Rajpoot blood on the 
mother’s side, generously restored the territories he had. 
conquered to the fallen rana, it was only as the vassal of 
the emperor of Delhi. 

The tenth year of the reign of Jebangeer was rendered 
memorable by the arrival of Sir Thomas Roe, as the 
ambassador of Janies I., to solicit privileges sir Thomas 1615 
for the East India Company. The result of Ins Boe ; 
embassy will be stated in its place hereafter. Here ;t may 
be sufficient to i*emark that he was fascinated with the 
oriental magnificence of the court, which completely eclipsed 
the tinsel pomp of his own master; but he saw little 
comfort among the people, who were ground down by 
extortion. Tbe emperor dispensed justice daily in person, 
but retired in the evening to his cups, which he seldom 
quitted beforo his reason was obscured. The different 
governments were farmed out; the courtiers we~e uni¬ 
versally corrupt, and military discipline was relaxed. There 
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was a large influx of Europeans at the court; one of the 
emperor’s nephews had embraced Christianity, and the 
emperor himself had an image of Christ in his rosary. 
A D Shah Jehan, the emperor’s gallant son, who was married 
! 615 to the niece of Noor Jehan was now declared heir apparent, 
BTi&h Johan, atI d sent in the following year to invade the 
ht-ir Deccan. The prosperity of Malik Amber had 

appartn . created a feeling of envy at the court, and he 

wa h still farther weakened by the desertion of the king 
of Beejapore. He was constrained, therefore, to cede to 
Shah Jehan the fortress of Ahmedmigur, as well as all 
the conquests he had made from the Moguls. Within four 
years he renewed the war, and drove the imperial troops 
across the Taptee. Shah Jehan was again selected to 
1520 command the army, and the usual success attended his 
arms. Malik Amber was deserted by his own officers, 
and obliged to purchase peace by a large sacrifice of territory 
and treasure. 

Just at this juncture Khosroo, the brother of Shall Jehan, 
1621 died, and his own misfortunes began. Noor Jehan had be- 
lufcrfgtieg of stowed her daughter by Shore Afghan on Shalu jar, 
Noor Jehan. youngest son of the emperor, and, in the 
hope of retaining her power under his weak administra t ion, 
determined to secure the reversion of the throne for him 
To remove Shah Jehan out of the way, she persuaded 
Jehangeer to employ his great military talents in recovering 
Candahar from the Persians, who had recently conquered 
it. Shah Jehan was fully aware of the danger of quitting 
India, and began to stipulate for securities. His request 
was pronounced treasonable; all his jageers were confiscated, 
1522 and he was driven into revolt, and Molmbet, the most 
eminent of the imperial commanders, was directed to pro¬ 
ceed against him. After a partial and indecisive action 
in Rajpootana, Shah Jehan injudiciously retreated to the 
Deccan, where he arrived with the loss of his prestige. 
Malik Amber and the kings of Beejapore and Grolcouda 
refused him any assistance; his own troops began to desert 
his standard, and he retired to Telingana. On reaching 
1624 Masuhpatam, he marched along the coast up to Bengal, 
and, having taken possession of that province as well as of 
Behar, advanced towards Allahabad. Mohabet, who had 
lost sight of him, on hearing of bis progress, hastened from 
the south to the banks of the Ganges, and Shah Jehan was 
obliged a second time to fly to the Deccan, but was pursued 
with such vigour that, seeing ,lris fortunes desperate, he 
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sought reconciliation with his father, for which he was 
obliged to give his two sons as hostages. 

A new scene now opens in this drama. Mohabet, the A>D 
greatest subject in the empire, and the prime favourite 16 L' 
of the emperor, manifested no disposition to *^ orJehaa . s 
second the wishes of Noor Jehan, and raise her p^cutiSn 8 
son-in-law, a prince devoid of energy or ability, of Mc)habct ' 
to the throne, and she resolved on his destruction. A charge 
of embezzlement during bis last expedition was trumped 
up against him, and he was summoned to the court to 
answer it. He came, but -with a body of 5,000 Rajpoots. 

He had recently betrothed his daughter to a young nobio- 
man, without having first obtained the usual consent of the 
emperor. Jehangeer summoned the youth into his pre¬ 
sence, and, in a fit of brutal rage, ordered him to be stripped 
nakecl and scourged with thorns before the courtiers. Moha¬ 
bet perceived that his ruin was determined on, and resolved 
to strike the first blow. The emperor was then on his way 
to Oabul, and was encamped on the Hydaspes, which the 
army crossed in the morning on a bridge. The emperor 
had not recovered from the debauch of the previous night, 
and remained behind with a slender guard, when Mohabet 
proceeded to his tent, and seized his person. 

Seeing himself helpless, he submitted to mount sd?!S*the 
an elephant, together with his cupbearer and his cmperorj 
goblet, and to proceed to Mohabot’s tent. 

Noor Jehan crossed the river in disguise the next morn¬ 
ing. and joined the army which she led to the rescue of the 
emperor; but the .Rajpoots had broken down the K , >orJohun 
bridge, and she advanced at the head of her troops «scw» Wm, 
to a ford which had been discovered, mounted on a large 
elephant, and fully armed. The struggle was long and 
deadly. In spite of all her efforts, her troops were precipi¬ 
tated into the stream by the shower of balls, rockets, and 
arrows which Mohabet’s Rajpoots discharged from their 
vantage ground. Her elephant was assailed with particular 
violence, and of the numerous missiles aimed at her, one at 
length struck the infant son of her daughter, whom she 
carried in her lap. The ford became a scene of universal 
confusion. The elephant driver w r as killed, and the elephant 
was wounded and borne down the stream back to the 
opposite bank. Her female attendants hastened to the spot, 
and found the bowcla, or seat, covered with blood, and the 
empress employed in binding up the wound of the infant. 
NToor Jelian yielded to necessity, and joined the emperor 
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in bis captivity,* and affected to be reconciled to Mohabet, 
who bad assumed the command of the army, and marched 
on to Cabul. Tnere the fertile genius of the empress was 
employed in cajoling.Moliabet and throwing him off his 
A.v*. guard, while, by a series of skilful manoeuvres, she gradually, 
I62HS and without observation, assembled a body of troops. See¬ 
ing bis position becoming daily less secure, Mohabet was 
led to make ber offers of submission. She agreed to con¬ 
done his revolt on condition that he should proceed in 
pursuit of Shah Johan, who had fled to Siride, Mohabet 
dreaded a reign of weakness under SluUiriar, and resolved 
ro join Shah Jekan; and Noor Jehan, on hearing of this 
defection, ordered hiru to be hunted through the empire, 
and set a price on his head. But all her plans of ambition 
were at once extinguished by the death of the emperor. 
After his liberation, he proceeded from Cabul to Cashmere, 

. but his constitution was exhausted by a life of indulgence; 
Death of he was seized with a violent fit of asthma, and died 

jefcaiigeer, ort his way to Lahore, on the 28th October, 1627, 
3627 in the sixtieth year of his age, and the twenty-second 
of his reign. He was contemporary with James the First of 
England. Not only were their reigns of the same duration, 
• but there was a remarkable similarity in their characters. 
They were both equally weak and contemptible, both the 
slaves of favourites and drink ; and by a singular coinci¬ 
dence, they both launched a royal decree against the use of 
tobacco, then recently introduced into England and India, 
and in both cases with equal success. 


SECTION IT. 

SHAH JEHAN AND AURUNGZEBE. 

1627 On the death of Jehangeer, Asof Khan, one of the chief 
ministers of the cabinet, the brother of Noor Jehan, though 
Accession of be owed his position to her influence, determined, 
siiah Jehan. from a patriotic motive, to support Shah Jehan, 
and invited him to the capital, while at the same time he 
placed the empress under restraint. Her power expired 
with the death of her husband, and she retired from the 
world upon an annuity of twenty lacs a year, and passed 
the remaining twenty years of her life in cherishing his 
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me-rnoryA rib. 7 Jet)an was ptbclairiiecl emperor;, i . 

and rewarded the instruments of his dleyatidfet^-Asaf 
and. Mob abet— with offices of thri highest c%i% ; W 
reign was distinguished by a passion for 
which was developed on tl\e very first aiihiversaSj v%- m| 
accession, when he was weighed against ^‘rlver aifd gohi 
and precious substances; vessels filled with jewels v^vere,.- 
waved over his head—from the superstitious nategi, oi 
averting misfortune—and then scattered on the floor foi 
general scramble. The expense of this festival waft 7 eop 
puted at arcrore and a half of rupees. 

The first ten years of his reign were occupied 
military operations in the Deccan. The genius ol Mali^r 
A ruber had restored m uch of its former splendour wars in the 
to the kingdom of Ahmednugur, but he had Deccan. 
recently died at the age of eighty, and the country was 
distracted by factions. The king of Beejapdrt, Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, renowned for the grandeur of his buildings, 
had died about the same time, bequeathing to his successor 
a flourishing country and an army, reported, m o without 
exaggeration, at 80,000 horse and upwards of 200,000 
infantry, sufficiently powerful to cope for years with the 
whole strength of the Mogul empire. The king of Gol- 
eonda was employed in extending his authority over his 
Hindoo neighbours to the east and the south. These three 
Deccan monarchies had recovered their former limits, and 
of all the conquests made by Akbar nothing remained 
to the crown of Delhi but the eastern portion of Candesh 
and Berar. The war in the Deccan on which Shah Jehan 
entered in the second year of his reign, was occasioned by 
the revolt of Jehan Lodi, an Afghan adventurer of low birth, 
but groat courage and enterprise, who had commanded the 
imperial troops in the Deccan, but. was disliked and mis¬ 
trusted by the emperor. Suspecting some sinister designs 
on his part, he marched out of his palace at Agra at the 
head of 2,000 of his veteran Afghans, with Iris kettledrums 
beating a note of defiance, and fought his way to the 
Deccan, where he was joined by many adherencs, and 
supported by the king of Ahmednugur. Tho revolt 
became so serious that Shah Jehan ordered three armies 
into the field and proceeded in person to the Deccan. The 
king of Ahmednugur was defeated. Jehan Lodi sought 
aid of the king of Beejapore and was refused, and he then 
endeavoured to make his way to Afghanistan, but was 
brought to bay in Bund lee unci, where he fell pierced with 
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after Imving* performed prodigies of Yoldar at 
i-bo head of men who adhered to his fcrluncB to the 
mf||p , f 

^ * Ivrm > of Ahmednugur, after hte defeat, had 
rffallext out \rith his minister Futteh Khan, the son and 
tivri ^uce ;8sor of Malik Amber, and imprisoned him, 
bn ' , when threatened with disorder and ruin on 
# ah sides, restored him to power. The ungrateful 
yssniidn rewarded his kindness by putting him and his 
niei adherents to death, and then, after placing an infant 
oho throne, offered his submission to the emperor. But 
.-taiijpo, the Mahratta chief, who had risen to great import- 
under Malik,Amber, found himself strong enough to 
.. Pset up a new pretender to the throne, and obtained posses¬ 
sion of the greater portion of the country. The Deccan 
was thus as far from being subjugated as ever, and Shah 
Johan deemed it necessary to undertake another expedition 
I|?7'Su person Shahjee was driven from Ahmednugur, and 
the wfec.tO force of the empire was brought to bear on 
Beejapore the king of which had made common cause 
• with Ahmednugur, and now maintained a struggle of five 
years with the imperial generals. To baffle their efforts, he 
created a desert for more than twenty miles round his capi¬ 
tal, destroying every particle of food and every vestige of 
forage. Both parties became at length weary of this war, 
and listened to terms of accommodation. The result of 
this conflict of eight years may be thus briefly summed up : 
the kingdom of Ahmedmigur was extinguished, after a 
century and a half of independence ; a portion of it was 
ceded to Beejapore for a tribute of twenty lacs a year, 
and the remainder absorbed in the Mogul dominions, 
while the king of Golconda consented to pay an annual 
subsidy. 

1637 Shah Jehan was soon after gladdened by the recovery 
of Candahar. Ali Merdan, the governor under the Persians, 
Cstnd&har was driven into revolt by the tyranny of his 
and Aii sovereign, and made over the town and terri- 
Merd&n. tory to the Moguls. He was taken into the ser¬ 
vice of Shah Jehan, and employed in many military 
expeditions beyond the Indus, but his fame rests on the 
public works he constructed in India, and more especially, 
on the noble canal near Delhi, which still preserves the 
grateful remembrance of his name. After several years of 
repose, the emperor determined to prosecute the dormant 
claims of his family on the distant regions of Balkh and 
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“Bmlakshau, and ho proceeded to Cabal. Ali Merdan and 
Moratl, the emperor’s son, reduced Balkh, bat it was m- 
uiediatelj after overrun by the Uzbeks. Raja Juggut bmg 
was then sent with 14,000 Rajpoots, and they manifested their 
loyalty to a just and tolerant government by crossing tfie 
Indus, in spite of their Hindoo prejudices, traversing the 
lofty passes of the Hindoo Coosh, constructing redoubts by 
their own labour—the raja himself taking an axe like the 
rest—and encountering the fiery valour of the UzbeKS m 
that snowy region. Aurungzebe, the emperor’s third son, 
was su bsequently sent there, but, after gaining agreatyictory 
was obliged to retreat in the depth of winter, and with the, 
loss of the greater part of his army ; after which the em¬ 
peror had the moral courage to relinquish this ill-advised 

enterprise, _ . - 

Two years after, the king of Persia, marched down on a.i>. 
Candahar, and recaptured it, and Aurungzebe was directed 1647 
to recover it, but was obliged bo retire after having in vain 
besieged it four months; a second expedition led by him, 
and a’ third by his brother Dara, were equally unsuccessful. 
These failures were followed by two years of tranquillity, 1653 
during which Shah Jehan completed the revenue settle- «» 
ment of the possessions he had acquired in the Deccan. 11 * ’ 
The year 1655 marks an important era in the history of 
Mahomedan India the renewal of the war in the Deccan, 
which continued for fifty years to exhaust the lu , rovi . al o£ 
resources of the Mogul empire, and hastened its the war tn 
downfall. During the eighteen years of peace ‘ 

which followed the treaty made with Ibrahim Adi. Slial>, 
the king of Beejaporo, he had devoted his attention to the 
construction of those splendid palaces, mausoleums, and 
mosques by which his reign was distinguished, and to the 
conquest of the petty Hindoo chiefs in the south. Inc 
king of Golconda had punctually paid his subsidy, and 
manifested every disposition to cultivate the favour of the 
emoeror. The Deccan was tranquil, but m an eviJ hour 
Aunm<'Zehe was appointed viceroy, and resolved to plaice 
the disgrace of his repulse from Candahar by the subiuga- 
tion of its two remaining kingdoms. An unexpected event 
gave him the desired pretext. Meer Joomla, born of indi¬ 
gent parents at Ispahan, had repaired to Golconda, and 
amassed prodigious wealth _ in commerce and maritime 
enterprises. He was taken into the service of the king, 
and, having risen to the office of vizier by his extraordinary 
talents, led the armies to the southern provinces of the 
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Deccan, and established the royal authority over many of 
the Hindoo chieftains. While absent on one of these ex¬ 
peditions his son incurred the displeasure of the king*, and 
Me-er Joomla, unable to obtain any consideration from him, 
determined to tlirow himself on the protection of the 
Moguls. 

Auningzebe was but too happy to take up the quarrel; 
and, with the permission of his father, sent a haughty 
mandate to the king to grant redress to the 
youth, to which the king replied by placing him 
in confinement and confiscating all the estates 
of the family. Shah Jehan ordered his son to 
enforce compliance with bis command by the sword, 
and he advanced to Hyderabad, now become the capital of 
the kingdom, with the most friendly assurances. The king 
was preparing a magnificent entertainment for his recep¬ 
tion, when he was treacherously attacked and obliged to 
seek refuge in the hill fort of Goleonda. Hyderabad was 
plundered and half burnt, and the king was constrained to 
submit to the humiliating terms imposed on him of bestow¬ 
ing his daughter on one of Aurungzebehs sons with a rich 
a.b. dowry, and paying a crore of rupees as the first instalment 

1656 of an annual tribute; but the emperor, who had a con¬ 
science, remitted a considerable portion of it. Aurungzebe 
now prepared for a wanton attack on Beejapore. A pretext 
was found in the assertion that the youth who had recently 
succeeded to the throne wasnot the real issue of the late king, 
and that to the emperor belonged the right of deciding the 
succession. Aurungzebe suddenly burst upon the territory 
His attack while the bulk of the army was absent in the 
m; Btoja* Carnatic : two important forts were captured, 

and the capital was invested. The king was 
obliged to sue for peace on reasonable terms, which were 
peremptorily refused, and the extinction of the dynasty 
appeared inevitable, when an event occurred in the north 
which gave it a respite of thirty years. News came posting 
down to the Deccan that Shah Jehan was at the point of 
death, and that the contest for the empire had begun ; and 

1657 Aurungzebe was obliged to hasten to the capital to look 
after his own interests. 

Shah Jehan had four sons. Dara, the eldest, had been 
declared his heir and entrusted with a share of the 
shah jehan’a government. He possessed great talents for 
sons. government, and an air of regal dignity : he was 

brave and frank, but haughty and rash. Soojah, the second, 
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though addicted to pleasti re. had been accustomed to Civil 
and military command from his youth, and was at this 
time viceroy of Bengal, which he had goyerned with no little 
ability and success for twenty years. Aurungzebe, the third, 
was the ablest and most ambitious, as well, as the most 
subtle of the family. Morad, the youngest, though bold 
and generous, was little better than a sot. Darn was a 
freethinker of Akbar’s school. Aurungzebe was a tierce 
hio'ot, and courted the suffrage of the orthodox by icpio- 
bating the infidelity of Dara. The claims of primogeniture 
had always been vague and feeble in tbe Mogul dynasty^ 
and were, moreover, always subordinate to tbe power of 
the sword. When therefore four brothers, each with an 
army at his command, aspired to the throne, a conflict was 
inevitable. 

Soojah was the first in the field, and advanced from a.d 
B engal towards Delhi. Morad, the viceroy of Gnzcrat, seized \m 
the public treasury and assumed the title of ^oj^.takes 
emperor. Aurungzebe extorted a large sum e 10 
from the king of Beejapore, and moved northward to umte 
his fortunes with Morad, whom, with his usual craft-, he 
succeeded in cozening. He saluted him as emperor, and 
congratulated him on his new dynasty, declaring that, as 
for himself, he was anxious to renounce the vanities of the 
world, and proceed on pilgrimage to Mecca, as soon as ho 
had succeeded in releasing his father from the .thraldom of 
the godless Dara. Morad was so simple as to give credit 
to these professions, and their united armies advanced to 
the capital. Dara prepared to meet both attacks, and sent 
raja Jey Sing, of Jeypore, and his own son, to D&rade- 
oppose Soojah, and raja Jeswunt Sing to encoun- «****» • 
ter Aurungzebe. The selection of two Hindoo genet a Is to 
command the armies which were to decide the fortunes of 
the Mogul throne affords the strongest evidence of the 
principle of fidelity which the generous policy of Akbar 
and his two successors had inspired in the Hindoo mind. 

At this juncture, Shah Jehan recovered his health, and 
endeavoured to resume his authority ; but it was too late. 
Soojah was defeated and obliged to fly to Bengal, sbabTeUt&’a 
and, the year after, was pursued by Meer Joomla, roc,ov " ; ' 5 * 
and obliged to seek refuge in Aracan, where he was basely 
murdered, together with tbe whole of his family. Aurtnj ga¬ 
zebo defeated the Rajpoot raja at Oojein, and then advanced 
to Agra, where Dara met him with a superior army, but, 
contrary to the wise advice of his father, hazarded an 
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A.o. engagement in which he was completely overpowered, and 
1608 fled. Three days after, Aurnngzebe entered the capital in 
Shah .Teban triumph, deposed liis father, and mounted the 
deposed. throne. 

"The character of Shah Jehan is thus described by his 
native biographer:—“ Akbar was pre-eminent as a warrior 
Character of “and a lawgiver; Shah Jehan for the incomparable 
shah jeimn. “order and arrangement of his finances, and the 
“ internal administration of the empire. But although the 
” pomp of his court and liis state establishments were such 
" as had never been seen before in India, there was no in- 
“ crease of taxation, and no embarrassment to the treasury/’ 
By the general consent of historians, the country enjoyed 
greater prosperity during his reign than under any pre¬ 
vious reign, and it has therefore been characterised 
as the golden era of the Mogul dynasty. This is to be 
attributed to that respite from the ravages of war which 
afforded scope for the pursuits of industry ; for though en¬ 
gaged in foreign wars, his own dominions enjoy ed “unin¬ 
terrupted repose. He was the most magnificent prince of 
the house of Baber; but in nothing was the splendour of 
his tastes more visible than in the buildings he erected. 
He contributed to the grandeur of many of the cities of 
India by the construction of noble palaces. It was be who 
founded the new city of Delhi, in which his castellated 
palace, with its spacious courts, and marble halls, and 
gilded domes, was the object of universal eulogy. Of 
that palace, the noblest ornament was the far-famed pea¬ 
cock throne, blazing with emeralds, rubies, and diamonds, 
the value of which was estimated by one of the European 
jewellers of his court at six crores of rupees. To him also 
the country was indebted for the immaculate Taj Mehal, the 
mausoleum of his queen, the gem of India, and the admira¬ 
tion of the world. JBut all his establishments wore 
managed with such vigilance and care, that after defraying 
the cost of his numerous expeditions, he left in his treasury, 
according to his native biographer, a sum not short of 
twenty-four crores of rupees, though the annual income 
of the empire did not exceed thirty." 

Aurnngzebe having thus obtained possession of the 
capital and the treasury, threw off the mask. He no 
Ayrnnp'zebe longer talked of renouncing the world and 
ftSa&s. ]:M3Comin g a pilgrim, but assumed all the powers 
,, _ . °f government, and took the title of Alumgeer, 

the Lord of the World. His father was placed in 
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honourable captivity in his own pa,lace, where he was 
' treated with the greatest respect, aud survived his depo¬ 

sition seven years; but Aurungzebe did not consider his 
throne secure while there remained any member of his a.d. 
family to disturb it. Morad was invited to an entertain- 1658 
ment, and allowed to drink himself into a state of helpless¬ 
ness, when lie was taken up and conveyed to the fort of 
Agra. Sopjah was chased by Meer Joomla out of India. 

Dara fled to Lahore, but was driven from thence to 
Guzerat, where he obtained aid from the governor, and was 1660 
enabled to advance against the emperor, but was defeated, 
and sought refuge with the rag a of Jun, whom he had 
formerly laid under great obligations. That ungrateful 
chief, however, betrayed him to bis vindictive brother, who 
1 paraded him on a sorry elephant through the streets of 

Delhi, where he had recently been beloved as a master. 

A conclave of Mahomedan doctors was convened, who 
gratified the emperor’s wishes by condemning him to death 
as an apostate from the creed of the Prophet. His body 
was exhibited to the populace on an elephant, and his head 
was cut off and carried to Aurungzebe. His son, Soliman, 
was betrayed by the raja of Cashmere, and, like his 
1 father, was paraded through the streets of the capital, but 

i w ith his hands bound in gilded fetters; and his noble bearing 

t and his deep calamity are said to have moved the spectators 

to tears. He aud his younger brother, together with a son 
of Morad, were consigned to death in the dungeons of 
Gwalior. Morad himself, after a mock trial for some exe¬ 
cution he was said to have ordered when viceroy of 
I Guzerat, was likewise put to death. 

Aurungzebe had thus in the space of three years secured, 
to all appearance, the stability of his power by the con¬ 
finement of his father, and the destruction of his brothers 
aud their families, when his own life was threatened by a 
dangerous attack of illness, and his court was filled with 
intrigues while he lay helpless on his couch. One 
party espoused the cause of his eldest son, Muazzim, 
aud another that of Akbar, his brother, while the rajah 
Jeswunt Kao advanced from Rajpootana and Mohabet 
from Cabal, to liberate and reinstate Shab Jehan. But 
Aurungzebe, having passed the crisis of the disease, 
summoned the officers of his court to renew their alle- 
[ glance to him, and his recovery dissolved all these disloyal 1662 

projects. 

A short time previous to the illness of the emperor, 
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Meer Joomla, who had been appointed governor of Bengal, 
Mecr Joomia assembled a large army and proceeded up the 
in Assam. Brum ha p oo ter, for the conquest of Assam, and 

eventually of China. The capital was reduced without diffi¬ 
culty, but tho rains set in with extraordinary violence ; the 
river rose beyond its usual limits, and the whole country 
a d. was flooded. The supplies of the army were cut off, and a 
1663 pestilence completed its disasters, while Meer Joomla was 
obliged to retreat, and was pursued by the exasperated 
Assamese. He returned to Dacca in di sgrace, and died there 
at a very advanced age, leaving behind. 1dm the reputation 
of the ablest statesman and general of that age of action. 
In the letter of condolence which the emperor sent to his 
son , on whom he conferred aLl his father’s honours, he said, 
“ You have lost a father, and I, the greatest and most dan- 
“ gerous of my friends.” After tlie recovery of Aurimgzebe, 
it became necessary for him to send an army to check the 
devastations of the Malirattas; and tho reader’s attention 
inusit now he called to tho origin and progress of this 
nation, which rose to dominion on the ruins of the Mogul 
empire, and for more than a century swayed the destinies 
of Fndia. 


SECTION ITT. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE MAHRATTAS. 

The country inhabited by the Malirattas, designated in 
the Hindoo sh as tors. Mu haras Ira, is generally considered to 
Rise of the extend from the Wurda on the east to the sea 
Malirattas, coas £ 0 n the west, and from the Satpoofa range 
on the north down to a line drawn due east from Goa. The 
salient feature of the country is the Syhadree mountains, 
called the ghauts, which traverse it from north to south at 
a distance of from thirty to fifty miles from the sea, and 
which rise to the height of4,000 or 5,000 feet above its level. 
The strip of land along the sea coast is called the Concan, 
The inhabitants are of diminutive stature, and present a 
strong contrast to the noble figure of the Rajpoot, hut they 
are sturdy, laborious, and persevering, and distinguished 
for canning. The Rajpoot is the most worthy antagonist. 
“ theMahratta the most, formidable enemy.” This mountain 
region was difficult of access, and its salient points were 
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sirengihenod by fortifications. For centuries the Makrattas 
had been known as plodding accountants and managers of 
villages and districts, and it was not till the sixteenth, cen¬ 
tury that they came to be noticed os soldiers. Their country 
was comprised within the territories of Beejapore find 
Ahmodnugur, and the two kings, who were incessantly 
at war with each other, or with their neighbours, were 
happy to employ the Mahratta chiefs in raising levies of 
their hardy countrymen, each one commanding his own 
body of free lances. It was the wars which raged for a 
century in the Deccan which cradled their military prowess, 
and no small portion of the natibuai aristocracy trace their 
origin to the distinction gained in these conflicts and the 
lands they acquired ; but it was chiefly under Malik Am¬ 
ber that‘they made the most rapid strides to military 
and political importance. A community of village clerks 
and husbandmen was transformed into a nation of warriors, 
and it only required a master spirit to raise them to 
empire. Such a spirit appeared in Sevajee. 

Mallojee Bkonslay was a man of ignoble rank, but a 
Valiant captain of horse in the service of the king of 
Ahmednugur at the beginning of the seventeenth origin of 
century, and obtained from the venal court the simtijeo. 
jageers of Poona, Sopa and some other districts. His son 
Shahjee inherited the jageers on his death in 1620, and a,j>. 
augmented his military force and his importance by a close 1620 
alliance with Malik Amber. Nine years after he joined 
the revolt of Jehan Lodi, already mentioned, but deserted 
his cause when it began to wane, and went over to the 
Moguls, by whom he was rewarded with the title of a com¬ 
mander of 5,000, and the confirmation of his jageer. Soon 
after he again changed sides, and on the capture of the 
young king was sufficiently strong to set up a pretender and 
obtain possession of all the districts of the kingdom, from 
the sea to the capital. After a warfare of three years with 
the imperial troops, he was driven out of the country, and 
having obtained an asylum at the court of Beejapore, was 
entmsted with an expedition to the Carnatic. Ilis success 
was rewarded with the extensive jageers in the vicinity of 
Bangalore, which he had conquered, arid he formed the 
design of establishing an independent Hindoo kingdom in 
the extreme south of the peninsula, resigning his Poona 
jageer to his son Sevajee. 

Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta empire, was born 1627 
in 1627, and—his father having taken a second wife—was 
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placed under the tutelage of D«ackjee Punt, a Brahmin, 
who, in conformity with the national usage in a com- 
Birth am! Kwnity in which all the chiefs were illiterate, 
early Ufa of managed the affairs of the estate. Sevajee. who 
neiajeo. was never able to read or write, became expert in 
the use of the weapons required in the hills, and in all manly 
exercises, and an accomplished horseman. He likewise 
grew up a devout and rigid Hindoo, with a profound venera¬ 
tion for brahmins and a cordial'hatred of inahomedans. 
His young imagination was kindled by the recital of the 
A.i>. national epics, and he longed to emulate the exploits eele- 
1043 brated in them. At the age of sixteen, lie formed an asso¬ 
ciation of youths of wild and lawless habits, with whom he 
engaged in hunting or marauding expeditions, and thus 
became familiar with every path and defile in the hills. 
Having trained the inhabitants of his native glens, the 
Mawulees, to arms and discipline, he commenced his career 
lute of ambition at the age of nineteen by capturing the hill 
Captures the fortress of Toma, and the next year erected the 
fort of i'orna fort of Rajgurh, which became his headquarters. 
Those proceedings roused the attention of the king of 
Beejapore, and Shahjee, to whom the jageer belonged, was 
called to account for them. He remonstrated with Dudajee 
Pant, the guardian of his son, who entreated Sevajee to 
desist from a course which must inevitably bring destruc¬ 
tion on the family; but the old man perceived that the pur¬ 
pose of his pupil was not to be shaken, and, worn out with 
age, disease, and anxiety, sunk into the grave ; but just 
before his death is said to have sent to Sevajee, and advised 
iiim to prosecute his schemes of independence, to protect 
brahmins, kine, and husbandmen, and to preserve the 
Hindoo temples from violation. 

Sevajee immediately took possession of the jageer, and 
1048 with the treasure which had been accumulated by his guar- 
Bovins ac- dian, augmented his force, and within two years 
qui&uons. extended his authority over thirty miles of terri¬ 
tory, attacked a convoy of royal treasure and carried off 
three lacs of pagodas to his eyrie in the mountains. The 
audacity of these and similar proceedings roused the indig¬ 
nation of the Beejapore monarch, who seized the father 
Shahjee, and threatened him with death. Sevajee, then 
twenty-two, entered into a negotiation with the emperor Shah 
1C*49 Johan on his father’s behalf, which is believed to have saved, 
him from a cruel death, though lie was detained for four years 
at Beejapore, till the increasing disorders in the Carnatic 
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^-induced the king to release him and send him back to bis 
government. During the period of his father's detention, 
Sevajee discreetly abstained from further encroachments, 
but renewed them on his release, and by an act ol base 
treachery, which has inflicted a deep stain on his memory, 
caused two chieftains of Jowlee to be assassinated. 

While Aurungzebe was engaged in hostilities with 
Bcejapore, Sevajee professed himself a devoted servant of 
the throne of Delhi, and obtained a confirmation Hia inter- 
of his title to the lands ho had wrested from the 
empire. But no sooner had the prince set his face 
towards Delhi to secure the crown, than the Mahratta chief 
began to ravage the Mogul territories. To extend bis au>. 
operations to a more distant sphere, he likewise organised 1637 
that corps of light horse which afterwards became the 
scourge of India. At the same time, he took a body ot 
mahomedans into his service, but placed them under 
Mahratta officers. The success of Aurungzebe s efforts to 
obtain the throne gave just alarm to Sevajee, and he sent 
an envoy to Delhi to excuse his incursions and to conciliate 
the emperor, and offered to protect the Mogul interests in 
the Gonean if they were intrusted to his charge. Aurung- 
mhe considered that the security of these possessions in 
the Deccan was likely to be promoted by encouraging the 
Mahratta adventurer, and consented to his occupation of that 
maritime province ; but in his attempt to take possession 
of It, Sevajee experienced the first reverse he had ever 
sustained. 

The court of Beejapore was at length roused to the 
danger of these incessant encroachments, which had been ico9 
increasing in audacity for fourteen years, and sent Aizooi Khan 
Afzool Khan with a,' body of 12,000 horse and 
foot and. a powerful artillery to suppress them. He was a 
vain and conceited nobleman, and Sevajee determined to 
destroy him by treachery. Ho professed a humble sub¬ 
mission to the king, and" offered to surrender all the ter¬ 
ritories he had usurped if he were allowed to hope for 
forgiveness. Afzool Khan was thrown off his guard by 
this flattery, and agreed to give a meeting to Sevajee with 
only a single attendant. Sevajee performed his religious 
devotions with great fervour, and advanced with all 
humility to the interview, and while in the act. of em¬ 
bracing Afzool, plunged a concealed weapon into his bowels, 
and despatched him with his dagger. The troops of the 
murdered general were suddenly surrounded by a body of 
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Mahrattas placed in ambush, and routed with the loss of 
all their equipments. The success of this stratagem, not¬ 
withstanding the atrocity of the deed, obtained the admira¬ 
tion of his countrymen beyond many of his other exploits, 
and the weapon was carefully preserved as an heirloom in 
the family. Sevajee followed up his victory by plundering 
the country to the very gates of the capital. The king then 
took the field in person, and recovered many of the forts 
and much of the territory be had lost. The war was pro¬ 
tracted for two years with varied success, but generally in 
favour of the Mahrattas. A reconciliation was at length 
effected, and a treaty concluded through the mediation of 
Shahjee, who paid a visit to his son after an absence of 
twenty years. He congratulated him on the progress he 
had made towards the establishment of a Hindoo power, 
and encouraged him to persevere in the course he had 
begun. At this period, Sevajee, then in his thirty-fifth 
year, was in possession of the whole coast of the Oonean, 
extending four degrees of latitude, and of the ghauts from 
the Beema to the Wurda. His army, consisting of 50,000 
foot and 7,000 horse, was out of all proportion to his 
territories and his resources, but ho was incessantly en¬ 
gaged in war, and made war support itself by his exactions. 

Sevajee being now at peace with Bcejapore, let loose his 
predatory hands on the Mogul possessions, and swept the 
sfiaistaKfctwi country to the suburbs of Aurangabad. The 
attacks Se- emperor appointed his own maternal uncle, 
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Sbaista Khan, to the vieeroyaJty of the Deccan, 
with orders to reduce Sevajee to submission. He captured 
Poona, and took up his residence in the house in which 
Sevajee had passed his childhood, and the Maliratta chief 
conceived the design of assassinating the Mogul general in 
his bed. He got up a marriage procession, and entered the 
town in disguise with thirty followers, and proceeding un- 
perceived to the palace, suddenly attacked its inmates 
The viceroy escaped the assault with the loss of two 
fingers, but his guards were cut down. Sevajee, bafiled in 
his project, returned to his encampment amidst a blaze of 
torches. This daring exploit was so completely in har¬ 
mony with the national character as to be viewed with 
greater exultation than some of his most famous victories. 

The operations of Sevajee were now extended to a bolder 
enterprise. A hundred and fifty iniie3 from Poona lay the 
Attack of city of Surat, the greatest emporium of commerce 
Surat. on the western coast, and two of the firms in the 




town were considered the most wealthy merchants in the 
world at the time. It was, moreover, the chief port to 
which devout Mahomedans resorted from all parts of India 
to embark on pilgrimage to Mecca. Sevajee suddenly 
appeared before it with 4,000 of his newly raised cavalry, 
and after plundering it leisurely for six days, returned to 
his capital. He met with no resistance except from the j. 664 
European factories. Sir George Oxen den, the English 
chief, defended the property of the East India Company, 
and likewise of the natives under his protection, with such 
valour and success as to extort the applause of Aurungzebe. 

It is worthy of note that this was the first occasion on 
which European soldiers came into collision with native 
troops, and that the result filled both Hindoos and 
Mahomedans with astonishment. 

On his return from this expedition, Sevajee heard of the 
death of his father at the age of seventy, and immediately 
assumed the title of raja, and struck the coin in his own 
name. Finding that his power would not be gevaiee 
complete unless lie could obtain the command of £^ esa 
the sea, he had been employed for some time in 
constructing a navy, and while’his troops were employed 
in ravaging the Mogul tenitories on land, his fleet was 
engaged in capturing the Mogul vessels bound to the Bed 
Sea and exacting heavy ransom from, the opulent pilgrims. 

In February, 1665, he secretly drew together a fleet con¬ 
sisting of eighty-eight vessels and embarked with 4,000 
troops to Bare el ore, thou a great trade mart on the Malabar 
coast, where he obtained large booty, and returned to his capi¬ 
tal before it was known that he had left it. On his return, he 
found that a large Mogul army commanded by 
the renowned Rajpoot raja Jeysing, and the backed by 
general Dilere Khan, had entered his territories, 

Aurungzebe, an intense bigot, had felt greater ‘ here n * 
indignation against Sevajee for obstructing the progress of 
the devout pilgrims than for any of his audacious assump¬ 
tions of power, and the largest force yet sent against him 
now entered his territories, and reduced him to such straits 
that he was constrained to have recourse to negotiations. 
They resulted in the memorable “Convention of Poorundur,^ 1665 
in which it was stipulated that he should restore all the 
forts and districts he had taken from the Moguls with the 
exception of t w elve, which he was to retain as a j a gear, and 
that his son Sambajee shonld bold rank as a noble in the 
command of 5,000 men. But he dexterously inserted a 
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clause m the treaty granting him, in lien of certain 
pretended claims on the old Nizam Sbahee state, assign¬ 
ments of a fourth and a tenth of the revenue,—termed by 
him the Ghtyut and Surdeshmooha, —of certain 
districts above the ghauts, the charge of collecting 
•which he took on himself. So eager was he to obtain the 
imperial authority for this grant, that he offered a stun of 
forty lacs of pagodas for it, and intimated his intention of 
visiting the emperor at Delhi, and “ his desire to kiss the 
“ royal"threshold. ” This is the first mention of the celebrated 
claim of chout, which the Mahrattas marched throughout 
India to enforce. In the communication which Aurungzebe 
addressed him on this occasion, no allusion was made to 
this claim, the insidious tendency, or even, the import, of 
which the imperial cabinet could not comprehend, and 
Sevajee assumed that the principle was tacitly conceded. 

Sevajee had now entered the service of the Moguls and 
lost no time in marching with 10,000 horse and foot against 
8ev»jee at Beejapore, though his half-brother commanded 
DoDii the Mabratta contingent in its services. Aurnug- 

zebe was gratified with his success and invited him to 
court, to which he repaired with an escort of 1,500 troops. 
But he found himself regarded by the emperor in the light 
of a troublesome captain of banditti, whom it was politic to 
humour, and he was presented at the durbar with nobles oi 
the third rank. He left the “ presence ” with ill-concealed 
indignation, and is said to have wept and fainted away. 
It became the object of the emperor to prevent his leaving 
Delhi, and his residence was beleagured, but ho contrived 
to elude the vigilance of his guards and made bis escape 
in a hamper, and reached Rajgurh in the disguise of a 
Kjfif, pilgrim, with his face smeared with ashes. The Iiajpoot 
commander in the Doccau was not. insensible to the influ¬ 
ence of money, and Sevajee war* thus enabled through him 
to make his peace with Aurungzehe, who acknowledged 
his title of raja and even made some addition to his jageer. 
Having now a season of greater leisure than he had yet 
enjoyed, he spent the years I66B and 1669 in revising and 
Uoviirion of completing the internal arrangements of his 
hw in.aitu- government, and notliing gives us a higher idea 
and U0M " genius than to find a rough soldier, who 

was unable to read or write, and who had for. twenty 
years been employed in predatory warfare, establishing a 
form of government and a system of civil polity so well 
suited to the consolidation of a great kingdom. His military 
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organisation, which was equally distinguished'for its rigid 
discipline and its strict economy, was admirably adapted to 
the creation of a new and predominant power in India. 

This was also the most prosperous period of Aurungzelxvs * n 
long reign. The empire was at peace ; the emperor was iVtiS 
held in the highest esteem throughout the Tranquillity to 
Mahomedan world, and received complimentary of iiicdoar'■ WO 
missions from the Scheriff of Mecca, the Khan tan ‘ 
of the Uzbeks, the king of Abyssinia, and the Shall of 
Persia. But. his restless ambition again kindled the flames 
of Avar, which continued to rage, without the intermission 
of a single year, during the remaining thirty-seven y ears of 
his reign, and consumed the vitals of the empire. Finding 
it impossible to m veiir le Sevajee into his power, war with 
he issued the most peremptory orders to pursue Sovu i ee ' 
him to the death. Sevajee prepared for the conflict with 
unflinching resolution. He opened the campaign by the 
capture of two important fortresses, and, with an army of 
14,000 men, again plundered Surat, where the Company’s 
factors once more covered themselves with renown by their 
military energy. He overran the province of Candesh, and 
for the first time levied the chont on a Mogul province : in 
this instance it was simply black mail. Aurungzebe was 
dissatisfied with the inactivity of his general, and sent 
Mohabet with an army of 40,000 against Sevajee, who met 
his opponents for the first time in the open field and gained 3^72 
a complete victory, which elevated the crest of the Mahrat- 
las, and not a little disheartened the Mogul generals. 

The turbulent Khybere.es and Eusufzies in Afghanistan, 
the hereditary enemies of order and peace, had again broken 
out and defeated the Mogul general in the passes 
subsequently rendered memorable by the annihi¬ 
lation of a British army. The emperor deter¬ 
mined to undertake the subjugation of these 
incorrigible highlanders in person, and led his 
army as far as Hussun Abdal, where he left the expedition 1^73 
to his son, who was obliged to content himself with the 
nominal submission of the tribes, after a bootless warfare 
of two years. On his return to Delhi Aurungzebe found 
himself involved in an unexpected and formidable difficulty. 

Such is the nature of the natives of India, that the peace 
of the country is liable to he broken any day by the most 
insignificant cause: the shape of a turban, or the make of 
a cartridge. On this occasion it was the violence of a single 
police officer, who insulted a sect of Hindoo fanatics called 
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a ii. Sutnaram^s. Their excitement treated an dmeute, and the 
emeu to g reft- into a revolt. The devotees assembled m 
thousands, and being joined by some disaffected zemindars, 
defeated the troops sent against them, and obtained posses¬ 
sion of the two provinces of Agra and Ajmere; a general 
revolt, therefore, appeared imminent. They gave out that 
they possessed the magic power of resisting bullets, and 
the imperial troops naturally shrank from an encounter 
with them, till Aurungzebe wrote out texts of the Koran 
with his own hand, and attached them to his standards, 
when the confidence of his troops was revived and the 

rebellion quelled* i 

Akhar and his two successors had adopted the wise and 
generous policy of granting the Hindoos religious liberty 
« . . and equality, and they served the state as zeu- 

persecution, ously and faithfully as the Mahomedaus, even 
when employed against their own countrymen. The same 
principle appears to have prevailed in some degree during 
the early period of Aurungzebe’s reign, and he had formed 
two family alliances with Rajpoot princes ; but his defeat 
io the Khyber, and the revolt of the fanatics, appear to 
have embittered his temper, and roused a feeling of bigoted 
animosity. No pains or penalties were inflicted on the 
Hindoos’ for the profession of their creed, but they were 
made to feel that they lay under the ban of the ruling 
power of the empire. Aurungzebe ordered that no Hindoos 
should in future be employed in the public service, and 
1677 he reimposed the odious poll-tax, the jezzia, on infidels. 
Hit* measures, however disguised, breathed the spirit of 
intolerance. The Hindoo temples in Bengal, .and even in 
the holy city of Benares, were demolished, and mosques 
erected on the sites, and the images used as steps. These 
bigoted proceedings produced a feeling of disaffection in 
Revolt of tbe every province, but it was only in Rajpootana 
Rajpoots. that they created political disturbance. Jeswunt 
Sing, the faithful Rajpoot general of the emperor, had died 
in Cabal, and as his widow and family passed through 
1677 Delhi, Aurungzebe surrounded their encampment with 
troops, intending to detain them as hostages. ^ They were 
rescued by r the contrivance of Jeswunt Sing’s minister, 
and v yeyed to Joudpore; but this ungenerous treatment 
of the family of a devoted servant roused the indignation 
of the high-spirited Rajpoots, and the country was speedily 
in a blaze. Aurungzebe lost no time in marching 
3070 and obliged the ran a of O.odypore to make his submission ; 
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But on a second revolt, be summoned troops from every 
direction, and let them loose on the unhappy country. 

The ifondpore territory was laid waste, villages were do* 
stroyed, families carried into slavery, and the inhabitants 
made to feel the extremities of war. The Rajpoots retaliated 
by plundering the mosques and burning the Koran in Malwa. 

The alienation of the various tribes was complete. After 
this period they were often at peace with the empire, and 
furnished their contingents of troops, whom Aurimgzebu 
was happy to employ as a counterpoise to his Mahomedan 
soldiers; but that cordial loyalty to the Mogul throne 
which had for a century made them its most reliable 
champions, was extinct. It was during these disturbances 
that the emperor’s sou Akhar w r ent over to the Rajpoots, 
and was encouraged by them to assume the title and func¬ 
tions of royalty, and to march with an army of 70,000 men 
against his father ; but he was defeated, and fled to the 
Mahrattas. 

To return to Sevajee. He took advantage of the absence 
of Aumngzebe in the Khyber, and the death of the king 
of Beqjapore, to annex the whole of the Con can, Seva]eo 
and likewise of a considerable tract above the assume* 
ghauts. He had long struck the coin in his own r ' jytul:y * 
name, and he now determined to proclaim his independence, 
and to assume all the ensigns of royalty and the pomp of a 
Mahomedan potentate. After many religious solemnities, lGi* 
on the 6tli June, 1674, he was enthroned at his capital, 
Rajgurb, and announced himself as the “ ornament of the 
u Kshetriyu race, and lord of the royal umbrella. 5 ’ He was 
weighed against gold, which was distributed amongst the 
brahmins, who found to their chagrin that he only weighed 
ten stone. Two years after he undertook one of JJia expedi _ 
the most extraordinary expeditions on Mahratta tio« to too 
record, with the object of recovering his father's Dccca11 ^ 
jageer in the distant south from his brother. Having 
concluded an armistice with the Mogul general who had 
charge of the operations against him, by a large douceur, 
lie marched to Golconda with an army of 30,000 foot and 
40,000 horse, and extorted a large supply of money and 
artillery from the king, together with an engagement to 
cover his territories during his absence, on condition of 
receiving half his acquisitions in land and money. He 
then proceeded to pay his devotions at the shrine his 
of Purvvutfcum. Naked, and covered with ashes, fanaticism, 
he assumed the character of a devotee, and after having, 


tor ii5no days, committed various acts of superstitious folly, 
which at one time led liis officers to doubt his sanity, bo 
resumed the command of Iris army, which he had sent for¬ 
ward in advance. He swept past Madras, then in unnoticed 
factory, and captured fort after fort, not excepting even the 
redoubted fortress of Gingee (pronounced Jinjee) 4 'tenable 
“by ten men against an army/’ and at Trivadey, 600 miles 
from his own territory, met his brother Vencajee. He held 
possession of Taujore, and the other jageers bequeathed to 
him by his father, and refused to share them with his 
brother, who thereupon occupied them by force, and sent 

A.D. his horse to ravage the Carnatic. The dispute between the 

1678 brothers terminated in a compromise, by which Vencajee 
was to retain the jageer, paying half the revenues to ISevajee, 
while he was to keep possession of all the conquests he had 
made from Beejaporo. He reached Rajgurh after an absence 
of eighteen months, but no portion of his conquests or of 
his plunder did he think of surrendering to the king of 
Golconda. 

The next year Aurungzebo sent a formidable army to 

1679 besiege Beejapore, and the regent, during the minority 

At "ob e king, invoked the aid of Scvajee, who laid 

attacks L >G waste the Mogul territories between the Beerna 
Beejapore. an( | the Godavery, and subjected the town of 
Aurangabad to plunder for three days. Meanwhile, his son 
Sambajee, who had been placed in durance by his father 
for an attempt to violate the wife of a brahmin, made his 
escape, and went over to the Mogul general, and was re¬ 
ceived with open arms ; but Aumngzebe ordered him to be 
sent as a prisoner to his father’s camp. Sevajee renewed his 
exertions for the relief of Beejapore upon a fresh concession 
of territory; but in the midst of these events, all his plans 
of ambition were demolished by his death, which happened 
Bsath and at Rajgurh, on the 5th April, 1680, in the fifty-third 
charact® of year of his age. Aurungzebe did not conceal his 

ir>80 Seva l ee * satisfaction at the death of his formidable oppo¬ 
nent, but he did full justice to his genius. “He was,” 
he said, “ a great captain, and the only one who has had 
“ the magnanimity to raise anew kingdom, while I have 
“ been endeavouring to destroy the ancient sovereignties of 
“ India; my armies have been employed against him for 
“ nineteen years, and, nevertheless, his state has been always 
“ increasing.” That state, a.t his death, comprised a terri¬ 
tory 400 miles in length and 120 in breadth. It was 
created by his own genius, and consolidated by a com * 



munion of habits, language, and religion among h is county- 
men, Ho is one of the greatest characters in the native 
history of India, greater even than Hyder Ali and Ruqjeefc 
Sing, who subsequently trod the same path of ambition 
and conquest.* He did more than simply found a kingdom; 
he laid the foundation of a power which survived the decay 
of his own family, and he kindled a national spirit of 
enthusiasm which in a few years made the Malirattas the 
arbiters of the destiny of India, 


SECTION IV. 

AUKUNGZEBE TO MAHOMED SHAH. 

Aurungzebe having now in a great measure subdued the 
opposition of the Rajpoot tribes, determined to bring the 
whole strength of the empire to bear on the sub- Anrungzebe 
jugation of the Deccan. It was a wanton and proceed to 
iniquitous aggression, and, by a righteous retribu- theI)eocMU ' 
lion, recoiled on himself, and led to the downfall of his 
dynasty. In the year 1683 he quitted Delhi, which he was a,d. 
destined never to see again, with an army of unexampled 1683 
magnitude. The finest cavalry was assembled from the 
countries beyond and within the Indus, supported by a 
large and well-equipped body of infantry, and several 
hundred pieces of artillery, under European officers. A 
long train of elephants, intended both for war and equipage, 
and a superb stud of horses accompanied the camp. There 
was, moreover, a large menagerie of tigers and leopards, 
of hawks and hounds without number. The camp, which 
resembled a large moving city, was supplied with every 
luxury the age and country could provide. The canvas 
walls which surrounded the emperor’s personal tents were 
twelve hundred yards in circumference, and they contained 
halls of audience, courts, cabinets, mosques, oratories, and 
baths, ali adorned with the richest silks and velvet and 
cloth/of gold. There is no record of such extravagant 
luxtunousness in any modern encampment. Yet, amidst all 
this grandeur, the personal habits and expenditure of the 
emperor exhibited the frugality of a hermit. With this 
nwieldy army Aurungzebe advanced to Aurung- invasion o£ 
abaci, and, by a strange infatuation, signalised th© Conoan. 
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Ms arrival in tlie Deccan by ordering the hateful jezzia to 
a,j>. be imposed on the whole Hindoo population. His first 
i6S4 expedition was disastrous. His son Muazzim was sent to 
lay waste the Concan with 40,000 cavalry ; the little 
Forage that was to be found in the rocks and thickets of 
that wild region was speedily destroyed; the Mahratta 
cruisers intercepted the supplies sent from the Mogul ports; 
the Mahratta light horse blocked up the passes, and pre¬ 
vented the approach of provisions ; and the wreck of this 
noble army, exhausted by hunger and pestilence, was 
happy to find shelter under the walls of Ahmednugur. 

Anrnngzebe then sent his son to attack Beejapore, and in 
this the last year of its national existence, the king and 
his troops defended their independence with 
exemplary courage. They cut off the supplies 

1685 andCfoi- 0 f the Mogul army, intercepted its communi¬ 

cations, and obliged it to retire. On the failure 
of this expedition the emperor turned his force against 
Golconda, the king of which had formed an alliance with 
the Mahrattas. His chief minister was a Hindoo of singular 
ability, and had equipped an army of 70,000 men for the 
defence of the country ; but the employment of an infidel 
gave offence to the bigoted Mahomedan courtiers. The 
minister was murdered, and Ibrahim Klian, the general, 
treacherously went over to the enemy with a large portion 
of the army. The helpless king sought refuge in the fort 
of Golconda; the capital, Hyderabad, was plundered for 
three days by the Mogul soldiers, w r bom their commander 
was unable to restrain, and the treasure which Aurungzebe 
had destined for his own coffers was, to his great chagrin, 
partitioned among them. The king was obliged to sue for 

1686 peace, which was not granted him without the promise of 
two crores of rupees. 

Aurungzebe now brought his whole strength to bear up<,u 
r ' Beejapore. The lofty walls of the city were of hewn stone 
six miles in circumference, with a deep moat and 
Bo?|apoi^ 0f a double rampart. The artillery was, as i t had 
an»i coi- always been, superior to that of the Moguls, and 
the emperor was constrained to turn the siego into 
a blockade. The garrison was reduced to a state of starva¬ 
tion and obliged to capitulate; and on the 15th October 
Beejapore was blotted out of the roll of Indian kingdoms, 
after an independent career of a hundred and fifty yeairs. 
This Adil Shahee dynasty employed its resources in work. 
of utility or magnificence which were without a rival in 
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India. The majcalio mins of the palaces in the citadel, and 
of the mosques and tombs in the city, after two centuries oi. 
decay in an Indian climate, still attract the admiration ot 
the traveller. “ The chief feature in the scene is the 
u mausoleum of Mahomed Adil Shah, the dome of which, 

“ like the dome of St. Peter's, fills the eye from every point 
“of view, and though entirely devoid of ornament, its 
“ enormous dimensions and austere simplicity invest it with 
“ an air of melancholy grandeur, which ha rmonises with the 
“ wreck and desolation around it. One is at a loss in seeing 
“ these ruins, to conjecture how so small a state could have 
u maintained such a capital.” The fate ot Golconda was not 
long delayed. Aurungzebe, with his usual craft, advanced 
into the country on pretence of a pilgrimage to the tomb of 
a saint, and extracted from the fears of the monarch all his 
treasure, even to the jewels of the seraglio, arm then 
charged him with the crime of having employed a 
brahmin for his minister and formed an alliance with the 
infidel Mahrattas. The prince, though addicted to pleasure, 
defended his capital with a. heroism worthy his ancestors, 
but it was at length taken, though only by an act of trea¬ 
chery, and the royal house of Koofcub Shah became extinct, A ? 
after a brilliant career of a hundred and seventy years. 1687 

The ambition of Aurungzebe was now consummated. 

His power was extended over regions which had never 
submitted to the sovereignty of the Mahomedans, confusion in 
and after seven centuries, the whole of India did th01)( ^' 
unequivocally acknowledge the supremacy of a Lord Para¬ 
mount, The year 1688 was the culminating point of Moslem 
grandeur, and likewise of its decay. The misfortunes of 
Aurungzebe commenced with the fall of Grolconda. due 16S8 
governments which bad maintained public order in tne 
Deccan had disappeared, and no system of equal vigour was 
established in their stead. The public authority had been 
maintained in the extinct states by a force of 200,000 men; 
the Mogul force on their subjugation did not exceed 34,000. 

The disbanded soldiery either joined the predatory bands 
of the Mahrattas, or enlisted under disaffected chiefs. 
There was no vital energy a.t the head-quarters of the 
emperor. Oppressions were multiplied, and no redress 
could be obtained. The Deccan became a scene of general 
confusion, and presented a constant succession of con¬ 
spiracies and revolts which consumed the spirit of the 
Mogul army, and the strength of the empire. 

Sevajee’sson Sambajee, succeeded to the throne after much 1080 
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intrigue and opposition, and at first exhibited considerable 
Sambftjee ’3 vigour and method, but it was not long before he 
cnS death £ ave wa 7 the ferocity of his natural disposition. 

He had none of his father’s qualifications except 
his ardent bravery. He put his widow to death, and im¬ 
prisoned his brother Baja Bam ; he threw the ministers into 
irons, and beheaded those who opposed his wishes, and 
proceeded so far as to execute a brahmin These atrocities 
alienated the great men who had contributed to build up 
the Mahratta power. Sainbajee rendered himself still 
1681 farther an object of general contempt by his infatuated 
attachment to a favourite, Kuloosha, a Cunouge brahmin, a 
man totally unfitted for the conduct of public affairs, which 
was entrusted to him. In the early period of his reign he 
1684 took an active share in driving Prince Muazzim out of the 
Concan. He was engaged for several years in endeavouring 
to reduce the power of the Portuguese, but without success, 
and was incessantly in conflict with the forces of Aurungzebe. 
He formed an alliance with the king of Golconda, and, to 
create a diversion in his favour, plundered the cities of 
Boorhanpore and Broach, and likewise despatched bodies of 
Mahratta horse to the relief of the capital, but they acted 
without vigour. In fact, under his inefficient rule, the 
discipline introduced by Sevajeo had been relaxed and the 
morale of the army deteriorated. On the extinction of the 
two Mahomedan powers of Beejapore and Golconda, 
Aumngzebe directed his w hole attention to the reduction of 
his remaining opponent, and fort after fort was captured, 
while Sambajee abandoned public business, and resigned 
K )ss himself to sloth and pleasure. One of the emperor’s 
generals, at length, succeeded in surprising him after a 
night’s revel, and he was conveyed on a camel to the 
imperial presence. The emperor at first deemed it politic 
to spare his life to secure the surrender of the Mahratta 
1088 fortresses, and asked him to turn Mahomedan. u Not if 
“you would give me vour daughter in marriage,” was his 
reply, pouring at the same time a torrent of abuse on the 
Prophet. Aurungzebe ordered his tongue to he cut out, 
deprived him of his sight, and consigned him to death 
with excruciating torture. He had occupied the throne 
for nine years, amidst the contempt of his subjects, but 
1689 his tragic death excited emotions of pity amongst them, 
and gave a keener edge to their detestation of the Maho¬ 
medan 8. 

The Mahrattas were now exposed to the whole power of 
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tile Mogul empire under the immediate eye of the emperor, 
whose personal reputation, together with the T1 . y ) 
grandeur of his establishments, and the prestige j^tta Court 
of the imperial throne, Jailed them with a feeling ^ es e fc0 
of awe, and they bent to the storm. The cabinet 
elected. Shao, the infant son of Sambajee, to succeed him, 
and appointed his uncle, Raja Ram, regent. Of the great 
kingdom founded by Sevajee, there was only a mere 
vestige left in the north, and it was resolved to preserve 
the embers of Mahratta power by emigrating to the south. 
Raja Ram and twenty-live chiefs made their way in dis¬ 
guise to the Mahratta jageers in Tanjore with many ro¬ 
mantic adventures carefully preserved in the ballads of the 
nation, and established the Mahratta court at Gingee. 
The regent soon after despatched two of his ablest generals 
with a largo force, which was increased in its progress, to 
desolate the Mogul territories in the north, and they ex¬ 
tended their ravages up to Sahara, where Ram-chundur was 
left in charge of the Mahratta interests. He dem ised a new 
plan for molesting the Moguls. Among the Mali- # ew exae- 
rattas the thirst for plunder was always the 
strongest national passion ; indeed, the only word 
for “ victory ” was 44 the plunder of the enemy.’' To this 
predatory spirit he gave an extraordinary impulse, as well 
as a systematic direction, by conferring the right to levy 
the 4 4 chont” and the “ tenth ” for the state treasury on any 
Mahratta chieftain who could bring his followers into the 
field, and allowing them to appropriate the new exaction he 
invented of ghaut dana , or food and forage money, to their 
own use. Under this new impetus, every mountain glen 
and valley poured forth its tenants, and Aurangzobe, 
instead of having the army of a single responsible chief to 
deal with, had a hundred-headed hydra on his hands. 

The imperial army was ill-fitted to contend with this 
new swarm of assailants. Its silken commanders were 
not the iron generals of Akbar, and they vied With ComparisOTi 
each other only in the display of extravagance, m th^Mogui 
The spread of effeminate luxury had eaten up the ratta armies, 
spirit of enterprise, and there was nothing they 
desired so little as the sight of an enemy. ^ There was a 
total relaxation of discipline. The stipend of the com¬ 
manders was regulated by the number of their men, and 
not only wfis it never honestly maintained, but the ranks 
were filled up with miserable recruits, totally unable to 
cope with the Mahratta soldiers, accustomed to hard fare 
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a.d. and harder work. “ The horse without a saddle/’ as the army 

1602 was aptly described, “ was rode by a man without clothes; 
“ footmen inured to the same travail, and bearing all kinds 
“ of arms, trooped with the horse ; spare horses accompanied 
“ them to bring off the booty and relieve the wounded or 
u weary. All gathered their daily provision as they passed. 
(i No pursuit could reach their march. In conflict their 
“ onset fell wherever they chose, and was relinquished even 
“ in the instant of charge. Whole districts were in flames 
“ before their approach was known, as a terror to others to 
“ redeem the ravaged’ 

The rallying point of the Mahrattas at this time was 
the fort of Gin geo, the siege of which lasted as long as the 
Siege of siege of Troy. Zoolfikar Khan, the ablest of the 

u in geo. Mogul generals, was sent against it, but he was 

too often in collusion with the Mahratta chiefs. It was 
during the languor of the siege that Suntajee, the Mah¬ 
ratta general, having defeated the imperial forces in the 

3697 north, and augmented his army, appeared before it with 
20,000 horse. The besieging army was besieged in its turn, 
and Oam-buksh, the son of the emperor, the nominal 
comm and er-in-chibf at the time, was driven to conclude a 
humiliating convention. It was disallowed by Aurungzebe. 
who recalled his son and sent Zoolfikar Khan, a third time 
to command the army, but as he was again in eomimi idea¬ 
tion with the garrison, the siege was protracted till the 
emperor threatened him with degradation if it was not 
successful, The fort was then assailed in earnest, and fell, 
"but Zoolfikar connived at the escape of Raja Ram, who 

1698 made his way to his native mountains, and selected Satara 
as the capital of the Mahratta power. He was able in time 
to collect a larger army than Sevajee had commanded, and 
ho proceeded to collect what he termed the “ Mahratta 
dues ” with vigour, and the settlement of the Deccan was 
as distant as ever. 

To meet the increasing boldness of the Mahrattas, 

1699 Aurungzebe separated his army into two divisions, one to 
nans of bo employed in protecting the open country, 
Aurungzebe. the other in capturing forts. The first he en¬ 
trusted to Zoolfikar, who repeatedly defeated the Mahrat¬ 
tas, but was unable to reduce their strength, and they 
always appeared more buoyant afler a defeat than Ida own 
troops after a victory. Aurungzebe reserved to himself the 
siege of the forts, in which he was incessantly employed 

1701 for five years. It is impossible to withhold our admira- 



tion of the spirit of perseverance exhibited by this octo- 
genarian prince during these campaigns in which he was 
subjected to every variety of privations. Amidst all these 
harassing operations his vigour was never impaired. All 
the military movements in every part of the Deccan, in 
Afghanistan, in Mooltan, and at Agra were directed by 
the instructions he issued while in the field. With indefa¬ 
tigable industry he superintended all the details of adminis¬ 
tration throughout the empire, and not even a petty officer 
was appointed at Cabul without his sanction. But all his 
energy was unable to cope with the difficulties which were 
accumulating around him. The Rajpoots -were again in 
open hostility, and other tribes, emboldened by his continued 
absence, began to manifest a spirit of insubordination. The 
treasury was exhausted by a war of twenty-five years’ aj>. 
duration, and the emperor was tormented with incessant ^705 
demands for money, which lie to meet. The 

Mahrattas became more aggressive than ever, and in every 
direction around his camp, north and south, east and west, 
nothing was seen but the devastation of the country and 
the sack of villages. In the§e deplorable circumstances he 
made overtures to the Mahrattas, and otiered them Hq trp ., t3 
a legal title to the chord and the tenth of the re- with the 
venues of the Deccan, but they rose in their de- MahxattflS - 
mends, as might have been expected, and the negotiations 
were thus broken off. The imperial camp began to retire 
to Ahmednugur closely followed by the Mahrattas, who 
plundered up to its very precincts, and converted the re¬ 
treat into an ignominious flight. Twenty years before * 
Aurungzebe had marched from his capital in all the pride 
and pomp of war ; he wa3 now returning to it in a state of 
humiliation, with the wreck of a broken army, pursued by 
a victorious foe, and he expired at Ahinednu- His death 1707 
gur on the 27th February, 1707. 

Of all the princes , of the house of Baber. Aurungzebe 
is the greatest object of admiration to the native historians, 
and his name is invested even among Europeans sharks on 
with an indefinite idea of grandeur, but the illusion hls r0Jgn * 
vanishes on a close inspection of his biography. Few cha¬ 
racters in Indian history, whether amongst its Mahomedan 
or English rulers, have been more overrated. The merit of 
his personal bravery, his civil administration, and of his 
attention to business will be fully admitted, but for twenty- 
five years he persisted in a war of intolerance and aggres¬ 
sion, though he must have been aware that it was sapping 
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the foundations of the empire.. He had no heart and no 
friend he was crafty and suspicions, and often cruel; he 
mistrusted all his officers, and they repaid him by pre¬ 
carious loyalty. Notwithstanding his manifest abilities, 
the rapid decay of the empire dates from his reign, 
and may in some measure be traced to his personal 
character. 


On the death of Aurangzebe, his son, prince Azim, came in 
to the encampment, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, 
Bahadoor and marched towards the capital. At the same 
A.n. 8bah time, the eldest son, Prince Muazzim, who had 
’* 707 been nominated heir to the empire, was hastening to Delhi, 
The armies met in the neighbourhood of Agra, and Prince 
Azim was defeated and fell in action. Prince Akbar was 
a fugitive in Persia, and the remaining son of Aumngzebe, 
Cam-buksh, who was assembling troops in the Deccan, was 
defeated by Zoolfikar Khan, with the aid of a Mahratta 
contingent, and there ceased to be any rival to the throne 
which Prince Muazzim ascended at the age of sixty-seven, 
with the title of Bahadoor Shah. 

The Mahrattas were unahle to take advantage of these 
distractions by their internal dissensions. Raja Ram, the 
1700 Discord regent, died soon after his return to Satara, and 
among the the government was administered for seven years 
Mahrattas. ^ his w jdow Tara Bye, in the name of her own 
son.. The lineal heir, Shao, the son of Sambajee, was a 
captive in the Mogul encampment, but treated with great 
kindness. Prince Azim, when starting for the capital, had 
* released him, and afforded him the "means of assorting 
his rights, on condition of his doing homage to the Mogul 
throne. Tara Bye proclaimed him an impostor, and 
collected an army to resist his claims, but he obtained pos¬ 
session of Satara and in 1708 assumed the functions of 
royalty. In this family contest, the Mahratta sirdars 
espoused opposite sides, and drew their swords on each 
other. In the course cf five years the son of Tara Bye 
died ; her minister superseded her authority and placed 
another son of Raja Bam on the throne of Kola,pore, which 
became the capital of the junior branch of Sevajee’s family, 
and the rival of Satara. Bahadoor conferred the viceroyalty 
1706 rtjvaUiouse of the Deccan on Zoolfikar, the chief instrument 
ot iolapore - of his elevation, and as his presence was required 
at court, the administration was left in the hands cf Daood 
Khan, a noble Patan, famous throughout the Doccan for his 
matchless daring and his love of strong drink, of whom 
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it is recorded that when he visited Madras, Mr, Pitt, the 
father of the first Lord Chatham, the governor, gave him a 
grand entertainment in the council chamber, and that the a.d, 
Patan £t pledged the chief largely in cordial waters and H08 
“ French brandy, amidst a discharge of cannon.” By 
the desire of his master, he granted to the Mahratta the 
concession of the chant on the six soobahs of the Deccan, 
which Aurungzebe in his extremity had offered them, and 
this arrangement, though made by a subordinate authority, 
kept them quiet to the end of the reign. The tranquillity 
of Ra j poo tana was secured by the same spirit of conciliation 
and concession to its three principal chiefs of Oodypore, 
Jeypore, and Joudpore. 

The emperor was now called to encounter a new 
enemy in the north—the Sikhs. About the end of the 
fifteenth century, Nanuk, the founder of their Tite <. iklw 
religious community, taught that devotion was due 
to God alone, that all forms were immaterial, and that 
the worship of the Hindoo and the Moslem was equally 
acceptable to the Deity. The sect increased in numbers, 
but was fiercely persecuted by the bigoted Mahomedan 
rulers, who massacred their pontiff the year after the death 
of Akbur. In 1675, Gooroo Govind, the tenth spiritual 1675 
successor of Nauuk, conceived the idea of forming the Sikhs 
into a military as well as a religions commonwealth. He 
abolished all distinction of caste, but required every member 
of the society to be pledged as a soldier from his birth or 
his initiation, and to wear a pecnliar dress and to cultivate 
his beard. He inculcated reverence for brahmins and * 
prohibited the slaughter of cows. This union of martial 
and religious enthusiasm rendered the Sikhs a formidable 
body, and they had to maintain an arduous struggle with 
the M.akomedans, who captured the strongholds of the 
Gooroo, murdered his mother and sisters, and mutilated, 
slaughtered, or dispersed his followers. Still the sect grew 
and multiplied, and towards the close of Aurungzebe’s 
reign, under a formidable chief of the name of Bandoo, 
extended its depredations to the vicinity of Delhi. 1710 
Bahadoor Shah took the field against them and drove them 
back to the hills. 

On his return from this expedition he died at Lahore, 
after a brief reign of five years, at the age of Deathof B{V HI 2 
seventy-two. His death was followed by the usual hadonr shah 
scramble for power among his four sons, three of 
whom were defeated and killed*/ The survivor 
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mounted the throne with the title of Jebander Shah, and 
put all the members of the royal family within his reach to 
death; he resigned himself to the influence of a dancing 
girl, and indulged in the most degrading vices. His career 
was cut short by his nephew, Ferokshere, the viceroy of 
Bengal, who marched up to Delhi, and deposed and mur¬ 
dered the wretched emperor, as well as the noble but crafty 
Zdolfikar. 

Ferokshere, the most contemptible, as yet, of the princes 
of his line, mounted the throne, and for six years disgraced 
♦ ^ it by his vices, his weakness, and his cowardice. 

Fcro -there, jj 0 owec j ^is elevation to two brothers descended 
from the Prophet, and thence denominated the Syuds, 
Abdoolla, the eldest, was appointed vizier, and his brother, 
Hoosen Ali, eommander-in-chief, but the emperor held 
them in detestation, and his reign was little else than a 
series of machinations to destroy them. Hoosen Ali, w as 
sent against the Rajpoot raja of Jotidpore in the hope 
that the expedition would prove fatal to him; but he 
concluded an honourable peace with the prince and induced 
him to give the hand of one of his daughters to the emperor. 
The nuptials, which were celebrated with great splendour, 
were rendered memorable by an incident which will be 
noticed in a subsequent chapter. 

The office of viceroy of the Deccan had been bestowed 
hh on Ghazee-ood-deen. The family had emigrated from Tar- 
Nizam-ool- ^ ai T to see k fortunes in India, and he had risen 
mooik. to distinction in the service of Aurungzebe, who 
granted him the title of Cheen Killich Khan, to which was 
now added that of Nizain-ool-rnoolk. He was a statesman 
of great ability and experience, but of still greater subtilty. 
During the seventeen months in which he held the office of 
viceroy he fomented the dissensions betw een the houses of 
Kolapore and Satara. Shao had been brought up in all 
the luxury of a Mahomedan seraglio, and w r as fonder 
of hunting, hawking, and fishing than of the business of the 
state. The Mahratta commonwealth was falling into a 
Baliaje« state of anarchy, when the genius of Rallajee Wish- 

AVishwmuaii. vyanath placed the party of Shao in the as- 
Cendant, and rekindled the smouldering energies of the 
nation. Ballajee, a brahmin, was originally a simple vil¬ 
lage accountant, but rose through various gradations of 
office till he became a -ppwor in the state, and was ap¬ 
pointed Peshwa, or prime minister. It was to his energy 
that the rapid expansion of the Mahratta power is to be 
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attributed, and he may justly be regarded as the second 
founder of its greatness. 

With the view of separating the two Mothers, the Syuds, 
from each other, Ferokshere displaced Nizam-ool-iuoolk, and 
appointed Hoosen AJi viceroy of the Deccan. At Hoosen AU 
the same time he sent secret instructions to the re¬ 
nowned Daood Khan to offer bim the most strenuous oppo¬ 
sition, and he rushed at once into the field, and attacked 
him with such impetuosity as to disperse his army like a 
flock of sheep; but in the moment of victory he was killed - 4 
by a cannon ball, and the fortune of the day was changed. 
His devoted wife, a Hindoo princess, stabbed berselt on 
hearing of his death. Hoosen Ali, flushed with his suc¬ 
cess, took the field against the Makrattas, whose depreda¬ 
tions had never ceased, but was completely defeated. In 
these circumstances, distracted by Mahratta encroachments 
on the one band, and on the other by the hostility and in¬ 
trigues of the emperor, he entered into negotiations with 
Ballajee Wishwanath which resulted in a conven- Hi3 OOUC153 . 
tion as disgraceful to the Mogul throne, as it was ^the 
fortunate for the Mahratta state. Shao was 
acknowledged as an independent sovereign over all the 
dominions which had belonged to Sovajoe. The chout and 
the tenth of the revenues of the six sooballs in the Dcoean, 
which were valued at eighteen crores—their assumed pro¬ 
duct in their most palmy state—were conferred on him, 
together with the tributary provinces of Tanjore, Mysore, 
and Trichinopoly, on condition that he should furnish a con- 
tingentofl5,000 troops,andbe responsible for the peace of the 
Deccan. This was the largest stride to power the Mahrattas 
had yet achieved. They were furnished with a large and per¬ 
manent income by these assignments on districts stretching 
from the Kerbndda to Cape Comorin, and from the Malabar 
to the Coromandel coast, the collection of which gave them 
a, right of constant and vexa tious interference with the inter¬ 
nal adminstration of every province. An army of Mahratta 
officers, chiefly brahmins, was planted _ throughout tbo 
country with indefinite powers of exaction for the state, 
which they did notdail to turn also to their own profit. 

Ferokshere was advised to disallow the convention, and 
the breach between him and the Syuds. became wider. 
Abdoolla called up las brother, who hastened to o t 

the capital, accompanied by 12,000 Mahrattas r rotohaw. 
under Ballajee, and entered it without opposition. The 
emperor made the most abject submission, but was dragged 
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from the interior of the zenana, where he had taken refuse, 
and assassinated. Two puppets were then placed on the 
throne, but they disappeared in a few months by disease or 
poison, and a grandson of Bahadoor Shah was raised to 
^ Accession of the imperial dignity, and assumed the title of 
‘ sw, o med Mahomed Shah, the last who deserved the name 
of emperor of India. Weak and despicable as 
Feroksherc had been, his tragic death created a feeling of 
compassion throughout the country. The popular indigna¬ 
tion against the Syuds was increased, and they found them¬ 
selves the mark of universal execration; but the great 
object of their alarm was Nizam-ool-moolk, who, though he 
had been united with them in opposition to Ferokshere, was 
now alienated from their cause. He marched across the 
Nerbudda with a large force into the Deccan, where he had 
many adherents both among the Mahrattas and the 
Mahomedans, defeated two armies sent against him, and re¬ 
mained master of his position, Meanwhile, Mahomed Shah 
was fretting under the yoke of the Syuds, and, under the dis¬ 
creet guidance of his mother, formed a confederacy among 
his nobles to relieve himself from it. Distracted by the 
difficulties which accumulated around them, they resolved 
that, Hoosen Ali should march against Nizam-ool-moolk, 
taking the emperor with him, while Abdoolla remained at 
17^0 Delhi to look after their common interests. Five days after 
the march commenced, a savago Calmok, instigated by the 
iiassnn Ali confederacy, approached the palankeen of Hussiin 
asMisinated. Ali, under the pretence of presenting a petition, 
and stabbed him to the heart. Iu the conflict which en- 
sued^he partisans of the emperor were victorious, and ho 
returned to Delhi. Abdoolla, whose energy rose wifi 1 his 
danger, set up a new emperor and marched against'Baha¬ 
door Shah, but was defeated and captured, though his life 
was spared in consideration of his sacred lineage. 


Ssl 


SECTION V. 

MAHOMED SHAH TO NADIR SHAH’S INVASION. 

Mahomed Shah entered Delhi with great pomp, a free 
1720 monarch a twelveraonBi after he had asefjnded the 
ProccAfiiagu throne ; but his reign, though long, was marked 
£hih a * lCiKC * 1 kj the tokens of rapid decay. The canker worm 
was at the root of the august Mogul throne, and 
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every year disclosed its ravages. He abolished tie odious 
jezzia, and bestowed high appointments on the rajas 
of Jeypore and Joudpore; but the rana of Oodypore, 
wrapped up in liis orthodox dignity, refused all intercourse 
with the court and sank into obscurity. Saaclut Ali* a 
Khbrasan merchant, who had taken an active 0ri<yl f 
share in tie recent proceedings, was appointed Smhnt ak, 
soobadar of On do, and laid the foundation of the 
royal dignity, which was extinguished in 1856. 

The office of vizier was reserved for Nizam-ool-moolk, who 
repaired to the capital, but found the emperor immersed 
in pleasure, and so indifferent to the interests of the state 
as to have given the custody of the imperial signet to a ' 
favourite mistress. He endeavoured to rouse him 0, 

to a sense of his responsibilities at a time when inoa! ^ 
the empire was cramblmg around him, but the emperor 
rejected all advice, and joined his dissolute companions in 
turning to ridicule the antiquated habits and solemn^ de¬ 
meanour of the venerable statesman, then in his severity- J723 
fifth year. Disgusted with the profligacy of the court, and 
despairing of any reform, he threw up his office and ro 


turned to lii*s government in the Deccan. The emperor 


loaded him with honours on his departure, but instigated ,the , 
local governor at Hyderabad to resist his authority ; but he 
was defeated and slain, and the Nizam fixed on that city, 
the capital of the Kootub Sahee dynasty, as the seat of Ins 1724 
government, and from this period may be dated the qyigin 
of the kingdom of the Nizam. 

Ballajee had accompanied Hoosen Ali with hie troops v r 
to Delhi, but made his submission to Mahomed SbrA», and i 
obtained from him a confirmation of the grants 


which had been made by the Syud Hoosen, and . 

returned to Satara with these precious muniments, 

~ ail( j died soon u||fcr« The. V; 

deatjv es tab li sh& 


fourteen in number, ana aiea soon 
political arrangements he made before h] 


the predominant authority of theeight bri'lnn b s 
formed the cabinet, and it Extended thi ou 

the interior, by means of the nmhmin agentr emplor 
collect “M^hratta dues.” He was succeeded by Ids & 
Rao, who had been bred a soldier and a states- T 
man, and “united the enter isc, vigour, ancM 
“hardihood of a Mahratta chic 5 vith the polish 
“ nuumers and address of a Gqi n braJimir. 'The .inn 
of the succeeding twenty‘yeai hi the ry of 1 
centres in the intrigues, the allia s, • e 
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the Mahratta statesman at Satara, and the crafty old Tartar, 
Nizsun-ool-moolk, at Hyderabad, who made peace and war 
without a,ny reference to the authority of the emperor at 
Delhi. Bajee Rao felt that unless employment could bo 
found abroad for the large body of predatory horse who 
formed tho sinews of the Maliratta power, they would be 
employed in hatching mischief at home. Fully aware of 
the weakness of tho empire, he urged on his master, Sliao, 
“ to strike the trunk of the withering tree; the branches 
A _ D - “ mnat fall off of themselves. Now is our time to drive 
1,24 “ strangers from tho land of the Hindoos. By directing our 
“ efforts to Hindostau the Mahratta flag shall float, in 
“ your reign, from the Edstna to the Attock.” But Shao 
had been bred in the luxuriance of a Mogul seraglio, and 
Bajee Rao, finding his ardour ill-seconded by his effeminate 
sovereign, was constrained to act for himself; and thus the 
house of the Peshwa waxed stronger, and the house of 
Sevajee weaker. 

Nizam-ool moolk, while vizier, had appointed his uncle, 
Hamed Khan, governor of Guzerat, in opposition to the 
Affairs of court, and, Sur-boolaud Khan was sent to expel 

Guzerat. him. Hamed defeated him with the aid of two 

Mahratta commanders, whom he had rewarded with a 
grant of the 'chmt and the tenth, of the revenues of the 
province. _ Bajee Rao took advantage of this discord to 
send Sindia, Holkar, and Pnar, of Dhar, to levy contribu¬ 
tions in Malwa, while he himself proceeded on the same 
( errand to Seringapatam in the south. Alarmed 
between by , the increasing audacity of the- Mahrattas, 
Nizam-ool-moolk endeavoured to renew the dis¬ 
sensions of the rival houses of Kolapore and 
Satara. They were at issue for their respective shares of 
the assignments granted to the Peshwa on the revenues of 
the six soobahs of the Deccan ; and the Nizam, as the repre¬ 
sentative 'of the emperor, called on taem to substantiate 
:eir claims before him. Bajee Rao, indignant at this 
a, pt to interfere in the domestic affairs of the Mahratta 
ccmonwealth, assembled an army and marched against 
* hiinpd though, the Nizam was supported by a large body of 
1727 Mahrats, be was driven into a position which constrained 
him -to ear upon negotiations. Tho Peshwa, havia^Ms 
eye upon t. course of pre 'edings in Guzerat, grantecraim 
faT^nirabl© fc-ns. Sur-b and had succeed in establish¬ 
ing'his aut! id tli province, and \%, Peshwa was 
negotiating H x.i J »htain for himself the grant of the 
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elwut and the tenth which Hamed Khan had granted to 
the two Mahratta generals. To expedite the bargain he 
sent his brother to ravage the country, and the Mogul 
governor was obliged to purchase peace by conceding his 
demands* While Bajee Rao was thus engaged, Sambajee, 
the ruler of Kolapore, crossed the Wurda and laid waste 
the territories of Shao. He was defeated, and obliged to 
sign an acknowledgment of his cousin’s right to the whole 
of the Mahratta dominions, with the exception of a small a d. 
tract of country around Kolapore, to which this branch of 1730 
Sevajee’s family was to be confined. The principality still 
exists, while the kingdom of the elder branch has been 
absorbed in jjjhe British Empire. The Nizam now found a 
new instrument of mischief in Dhabaray, the Mahratta 
commander-in-chief, who was mortified to find that the 
prize of the chmt and other dues he had obtained from 
Hamed in Guzerat, had been carried off by the Peshwa. 
Under the instigation of the Nizam, he proceeded with an 
army of 33,000 men towards Satara, on the pretence of re¬ 
leasing his master, Shao, from the tyranny of Bajee Rao, but 1731 
he was defeated, and fell in action. Tbe Mahratta interests ^ 
in Guzerat were then entrusted to Peelajee Gaik war, 
whose immediate ancestor was a cowherd, and -whose ^ 
descendants still occnpy the throne of Baroda. 

To this period also belongs the rise of the families of 
Holkar and Sindia, destined to play an important part in 
the subsequent politics of India, and whose mgeof 
descendants continue to wear the crowns they 
acquired. Mulhar Rao Holkar was the son of a 
herdsman who exchanged the crook for the sword, and by 
his daring courage recommended himself to Bajee Rao, by 
whom he was entrusted with the very agreeable charge of 
levying contributions in eighty-four villages in Malwa. 
ltanojee Sindia was of the caste of husbandmen, and 
entered the service of Ballajee as a menial, but was intro¬ 
duced into his body-guard, and became one of the foremost 
of the Mahratta chieftains in that age of enterprise. Like 
Holkar, he was sent to establish the Mahratta authority in 
Malwa, and these assignments became the nucleus of their 
future dominions. 

After the defeat of Dhabaray, the Nizam was, to a certain 
extent, at the mercy of Bajee Rao, but they both perceived 
that it would be for their common interest to B&jsyitoo's 
come to an understanding, and they entered into ^ in 
a secret compact, which stipulated that the 
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\.d. Nizam’s territories should not be molested, while Bajee Rao 

1731 should bo at liberty to plunder the Mogul territories in the 
north. He accordingly crossed the fferfcudda, and laid 
waste the province of Malwa. The imperial governor was at 
the time employed in coercing a refractory chief in Bundle- 
wind, who called in the aid of Bajee Rao, and rewarded 
his services by the cession of a third of the province of 

1732 Jhansi, and thus the Mahrafcta standard was for the first 
time planted on the banks of the Jumna. The govermnent 
of Malwa was then bestowed on the Rajpoot raja Jeysing. 
whose reign was rendered illustrious by the patronage of 
science, the erection of the beautiful city of Jeypore, with 
its palaces, halls, and temples, and its noble observatory. 
The profession of a common faitli promoted a friendly 

1734 intercourse between him and Bajee Rao, the result of which 
was the surrender of the province to the Mahratta, with 
the tacit concurrence of the helpless emperor. 

These multiplied concessions only served, as might have 
been expected, to inflame the ambition and to increase the 
His increased demands of the Peshwa. Great as were the 
damatida. resources of the Mahratta commonwealth, the 
larger portion of the revenues was absorbed by the differ¬ 
ent feudatories, and only a fraction reached the treasury at 
Satara. The magnitude of Bajee Rao’s operations had in¬ 
volved him in debt; his troops were clamorous for pay, 
and the discipline of the army necessarily suffered by these 
arrears. He demanded of the imperial court a confirma¬ 
tion of the assignments granted by Sur-booland Khun on 
the revenues of Guzerat, of the rights he had acquired 
1 736 in Bundlecund, and the absolute cession of the rich pro¬ 
vince of Malwa. The feeble cabinet at Delhi endeavoured 
to pacify him by minor grants, which only led him to in¬ 
crease his claims, and lie proceeded to demand the cession 
of all the country south of the Chumbul, together with the 
holy cities of Muttra, Benares, and Allahabad. To quicken 
the apprehensions of the emperor, he sent Hollar to 
plunder the Dooab, the province lying between the Jumna 
and the Ganges, but ho was driven buck by Saadnt Ali, the 
soobadar of Oude. This was magnified into a great vic¬ 
tory, and it was reported that the Mahrattas had been 
^ ^ obliged to retire. “ I was compelled,” said Bajee Rao, u to 
H " “ tell the emperor the troth, and to prove to him that I was 
ct still in Hindustan, and to show him flames and the Mah- 
u rattas at the gates of his capital.” lie therefore took the 
field in person, and marching at the rate of forty miles a 
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:;m&i suddenly presented himself before the gates of Delhi. 

The consternation in the capital maybe readily conceived; a.j>, 
but the object of Bajee Eao was not to sack, the city, but 1737 
to intimidate the emperor into concessions, and circum¬ 
stances rendered it advisable for him to retreat to Satara. 

The Mahratias now appeared to be paramount in India, 
and the Nizam was considered the only man who could 
save the empire from extinction. Ho listened Deft j atotttl0 
to the overtures of the emperor and proceeded to mam by 
Delhi, where he was invested with full powers Bajee Ik ’ a * 
to call out all the resources of the state ; but they were re¬ 
duced to so low a point that the army under his personal 
command could only bo completed to 30,000 men, with 
which he returned to the south. Bajee llao crossed the 
Nerbudda with 80,000 men. Owing, perhaps to his great 
age—ninety-three—perhaps to over confidence in the great 
superiority of his artillery, the Nizam entrenched himself 
near Bhopal. Bajee ftao adopted the national system of 
warfare, laid waste the country, intercepted all supplies, 
attacked every detachment which ventured beyond the 
lines, and on the twenty-fifth day of the siege obliged the 
Nizam to sign a humiliating treaty, granting him the sove¬ 
reignty of Maiwa and the territories up to the Chumbul, 
and engaging to use his influence to obtain from the im¬ 
perial treasury the sum of half a crore of rupees, which he 
bad not ceased to demand; but that treasure was to And a 
very different destination. 

It was in the midst of these distractions that Nadir Shah 
appeared on the banks of the Indus, and India was visited 
with another of those tempests of desolation to NadU . Sbah 
which it had been repeatedly subject for some 
centuries. The Persian dynasty of the Sofis, which had 
occupied the throne for nearly two centuries, was sub¬ 
verted in 1720 by the Ghiljies, the most powerful 
tribe in Afghanistan. Shah Hossen, the last of that 
royal line, was besieged by them in his capital, Ispahan, 
then in the height of its prosperity, and after enduring 
for six months the extremities of misery and starva¬ 
tion, went out with his court in deep mourning to the 
Afghan camp, and surrendered his crown to Mahmoocl, 
the Afghan chief. He died at the end of two years, and 
was .succeeded by his son Asruf. Nadir Shah, the greatest 
general Persia has produced, was tho son of a shepherd of 
Khorasan, and commenced his career by collecting a band 
of freebooters. Finding himself, at length, at the head of a 
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powerful army, he freed his native province from the 
Afghans, and then constrained the Ghiljie monarch to 
A.n. resign all his father's conquests in Persia. He raised 
Thamasp, the son of the dethroned Sofi king, to the throne ; 
but after expelling fho Turks and the Russians from the 
provinces they had conquered, deposed Thamasp and be- 
H31 stowed the nominal sovereignty on his infant son, while he 
himself assumed the title of king, upon the importunity, as 
it was affirmed, of 100,000 nobles, soldiers, and peasants 
1736 w hom he had assembled on a vast plain To find employ* 
xnent for Ids troops and to gratify his own ambition and 
avarice, he carried his arms into Afghanistan, and resolved 
to re-annex Candahar to the Persian throne. While engaged 
in the siege of that town he sent a messenger to Delhi to 
demand the surrender of some of his fugitive subjects, 
but, owing to the distraction of the times, the claim was 
neglected. A second messenger was murdered at Jellala- 
bad. The Government, of India had from time immemorial 
paid an annual subsidy to the wild highlanders who oc¬ 
cupied the passes between Cabal and Peshawar, and the 
imperial cabinet doubtless trusted to their power to arrest 
the progress of Kadir. The payment of this black mail 
had, however, been for some time withheld, and they 
opened the gates of India to the Persian monarch, who 
crossed the Indus with 65,000 of his veteran troops and 
overran the Punjab before the court of Delhi was aware 
of his approach. 

The emperor Mahomed Shah marched to Kurnal to 
meet this invasion, but experienced a fatal defeat, and pro- 
Oapture of ceec ^ n £ to ^ le Persian camp, threw himself on 
Bci m, ana the compassion of the conqueror. The object of 
massacre. Hadir Shah was treasure and not conquest, and it is 
affirmed that he was prepared to retire on the payment of 
two crores of rupees ; but Saadut Ali, the soobadar of Qude, 
having some cause of offence with the emperor, represented 
to the Persian that this was a very inadequate ransom for 
so rich an empire, and that his own province alone could 
afford this sum. Kadir resolved, therefore, to levy exactions 
under his own eye. He entered Delhi in March, and on the 
1739 succeeding day a thousand of his soldiers were massacred 
upon a report of his death. He went out to restore order, 
but was assailed with missiles, and one of his chiefs was 
killed by his side, upon which he issued orders for a general 
massacre. For many hours the metropolis presented a 
scene of rapine, lust, and earn, ge, and 8,000 arc said to 
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have fallen victims to his infuriated soldiery. Yet so com¬ 
plete was the discipline he had established that every 
sword was sheathed as soon as ho issued the order. He 
took possession of all the imperial treasures, including the 
peacock throne; plundered the nobles, and caused every 
house to be sacked, sparing no cruelty to extort confessions 
of wealth. From the disloyal Saadut Ali he exacted tho 
full tale of two crores, and the traitor terminated his exist¬ 
ence by poison. The governors of other provinces were not a.u. 
spared ; and Nadir Shah, after having thus subjected the 
capital and the country for fifty-eight days to spoliation, 
and feeling satisfied that he had exhausted the wealth of 
the empire, prepared to retire with an accumulation of 
thirty-two crores of rupees. He restored Mahomed Shah 
to the throne, but annexed all the provinces west of the 
Indus to the crown of Persia. On liis departure he issued 
a proclamation to the princes of India, stating that he was 
now proceeding to the conquest of other regions, but that 
if any report of their having revolted from “ his dear 
u brother, Mahomed Shah, ,, reached his ears,he would return 
and blot their names out of the book of creation. 

The Mogul power, which had been in a state of rapid 
decay since the death of Anrungzebe, received its death 
blow from the invasion of Nadir Shah, and the state of 
sack of the capital. The empire was breaking up Inclla - 
into fragments, and the authority and tho prestige of the 
throne was irrecoverably gone. The various provinces 
yielded only a nominal homage to the crown. All its 
possessions beyond the Indus were permanently alienated. 

In the extreme south of tho peninsula the Mogul 
sovereignty was a matter of history. The Nabob of the 
Carnatic acknowledged no superior. The rest of the 
Deccan was shared between the Nizam and the Mahrattas. 

In-the provinces of Gufcerat and Malwa, the power of the 
Peshwa was already predominant. The allegiance of the 
princes of Rajpoafcana was very vacillating. The viceroys 
of Oude and Bengal, the richest provinces of India, 
acknowledged the emperor as their suzerain, but yielded 
him no obedience. Even in the vicinity of the capital, new 
chiefs were, as the native historian remarks, “ beating the 
u drum of independence. : The house of Baber had accom¬ 
plished the usual cycle of Indian dynasties, which seldom 
exceeded two centuries, and its sceptre was now to pass 
into the hands of a company of European merchants, with 
tho sea, and not Central Asia, for the base of its enterprise. 
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■sX $laving thus reached the period when the Mogul throne 
ceased to exercise any influence on tbo politics of India, 
we turn to the progress of the European settlements on 
the continent, and to the history of the East India 
Company, which began its career with a factor)’, and 
closed it by transferring the Empire of India to the Crown 
of England. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

- « 

SECTION I. 

RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE PORTUGUESE. 

For five centuries the tide of Mahomedan invasion had 
rolled across the Indus from Central Asia, and spread from 
north to south. A new era now dawns upon us, ushered 
in by the appearance of a European fleet, and the progress 
is, henceforth, from south to north. The Mahometans 
entered India in the spirit of conquest; the Europeans 
came in search of trade. The productions of the East 
lied, from time immemorial, been a great object of desire 
to the inhabitants of the West, who had been accus¬ 
tomed to obtain them through many circuitous channels. 
In the middle ages the trade had enriched the republics 
of Venice and Genoa, and a general anxiety was created to 
obtain direct access to India. During the fifteenth century 
the spirit of maritime adventure was strongly developed in 
Europe, and more especially in the small but spirited king¬ 
dom of Portugal, in which great progress had been made 
in the science of naval architecture. This spirit was warmly 
encouraged by its sovereigns, who fitted out a succession of 
expeditions, and gradually advanced along the coast of 
Africa, making fresh discoveries in each voyage. At length, 
John II* sent three vessels, under the command of Bartho¬ 
lomew Dias, to discover the southern limit of the African 
continent. He was the first navigator to double the Cape, 
a i) xv ^ero the tempestuous weather he encountered led him to 
i486 Disc^ry designate it “The Cape of Storms ”; but Ms 
oi tho Capo, delighted sovereign, hoping to reach India by 
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tills route, more appropriately called it the Cape of Good 
Hope, Soon after, Christopher Columbus, the enterprising 
Genoese sailor, convinced that India was bo be discovered 
by sailing west, offered liis services to king John, but they 
were not accepted, and he proceeded on his adventurous 
expedition under the auspices of the king^of Spain, and 
the continent of America was discovered in 1492. 

Eleven years elapsed after Dias had rounded idle Cape 
before any attempt was made to improve the discovery. 

King John was succeeded by Emanuel, who entered on the 
field of enterprise with great ardour, and in 1497 fitted 
out three vessels in the hope of finding a way to India 
from the Cape. The little fleet, consisting of vessels of 
small tonnage, was ^entrusted to Vasco de Gama, who a.d. 
quitted Lisbon, after the performance of religious solem- U9 < 
nities, on the 8th July, 1497, amidst the acclamations of 
the king, the court, and the people. Having reached the 
Cape iu safety, he launched out boldly into the unexplored 
Indian Ocean, where, while traversing three thousand miles, 
nothing but the sea and the sky was visible for twenty-three 
days. He sighted the Malabar coast in May, Discovery 
1498, and brought his enterprise to a glorious 01 Indja * 
issue as he cast anchor off the town of Calicut. It lay 1498 
in that portion of the Deccan which the Mahometan arms 
had not reached, and belonged to a Hindoo prince styled 
the Zamorin, who gave the Portuguese commander ayi 
honourable reception, and at once granted him the pri vi¬ 
lege of trade in his dominions. But the commerce of the 
Malabar coast, with its fifty harbours, had hitherto been 
monopolised by the traders from Egypt and Arabia, who 
felt no little jealousy at the arrival of these interlopers, 
and having gained over his minister, persuaded the 
Zamorin that the Portuguese were not the merchants they 
represented themselves to be, but pirates who had escaped 
from their own country, and had now come to infest the 
eastern seas. The feelings of the prince were at once 
changed to hostility, and Vasco, after aresiden.ee of several 
months on the coast, seeing little hope of an amicable 
intercourse, set sail on his return. He entered the Tagus, 
after an absence of twenty-six months, on the ‘29th of 1499 
August, 1499, in regal pomp, and received the homage of the 
court and the people, who crowded to the beach to admire 
the vessels which had performed this wonderful voyage. 

It was six year4 and a half after Columbus had astounded 
the nations of Europe by the discovery of the New World, 
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that Vasco increased their amazement by announcing the 
lous°Sh 7 Se '" ° f tljC Way t0 Inclia ’ tl,e ™& on of fabu- 

The king of Portugal lost no time in following rm the 
enterprise, and immediately fitted out an expedition, which 
Smonaex- consisted of thirteen ships and 1,200 men the 
Cabra’.' 1 command of which was given, not to Vasco, but 
.. , ™ Cabral, who was, however, well qualified for 

the undertaking. He was accompanied by eight friars 
and directed to carry fire and sword into every province 

noo Sw D ?. fc re ff v ® their Caching. After launching 
--->00 into tho Atlantic, his fleet was driven, in 1500, bv tho 

violence of the wind, to the coast of South America, where 
he discovered, and took possession pf, Brazil, which has 
ever since remained an appanage of Portugal. On the 13th 
ft September he anchored off Calicut, and having restored 
the hostages who had been taken away by Vasco was 
graciously received by the Zamorin, and obtained per- 
nnssson to erect a factory. But the Mahomedan traders 
effectually prevented bis obtaining any cargoes, and he 
seized one of their richest vessels, and having transferred 
its contents to his own ships, set it on fire. An attack was 
immediately made on bis factory, and fifty men were 
killed. Cabral resented it by capturing and burning ten 
rr K li vesse s > a fter be had taken possession of their cargoes. 
He then cannonaded the town from his fleet, and sailed to 
the neighbouring port of Cochin, where he formed an 
alliance with the chief, a dependent of the T / fl.tnnviYi civwl 
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alliance with the chief, a dependent of the Zamorin, and 
returned to Lisbon. 

The disasters which Cabral had encountered induced the 
othcers of state to advise the abandonment of these enter- 
Seeoii'i prises, but the king was ambitious of foundin' an 
S'" oriental empire, and having obtained a bull 
from the Pope conferring on him the sovereign tv 
ox all the countries visited by his fleets in the East, heassumed 
6 <. m i- of . of the navigat ion, conquest, and commerce 

ov Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia, and India.” A third eviwIL 
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Oi Ethiopia, Persia, Arabia, and India.” A third expedi- 
tio^consisting of fifteen vessels, was fitted out and entrusted 
, r . \ aR f (]e Gama > who, on his arrival at Calicut, de- 
lo02 mantled reparation for the insult offered to Cabral, which 
was peremptorily refused, and he set the town on fire. He 
then proceeded to the friendly port of Coclun, where he 
iert Pacheco with a handful of men to protect the Portu- 
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guese factory, and unaccountably set sail for Europe. The 
Zamorin of Calicut marched to the attack of Cochin for 
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having harboured the .Portuguese, and invested the fac¬ 
tory, but though his troops exceeded those of Pacheco 
by fifty to one, they were iguominiously defeated, and the 
superiority of European to Asiatic soldiers, which has ever 
since been maintained, was now for the first time ex¬ 
hibited, and the foundation was laid for European as¬ 
cendancy in India. a.?>. 

In 1505, the king of Portugal sent out Almeyda with 1505 
the grand title of viceroy of India, though he did not 
possess a foot of land in it. Almeyda had to en¬ 
counter a new and more formidable opponent. * 

The Venetians, who had hitherto monopolised the lucrative 
trade of India, regarded with a jealous eye the attempts of the 
Portuguese to diver t^t into a new channel round the Cape. 

The bulk of the commerce which had made their island the 
queen of the Adriatic and the envy of Eur ope, was con¬ 
veyed through Egypt, where they enjoyed a paramount 
influence, and they prevailed on the Sultan to send a fleet 
down the Red Sea to sweep the interlopers from the coast 
of India, and assisted him with naval materials from their 
forests in Dalmatia. The king of the maritime province 
of Ctnzerat was equally alarmed at the growing power of 
the Portuguese on the sea, and sent his ships to co-operate 
with the Egyptian fleet. They came up with a portion of 
the Portuguese fleet in the harbour of Ghoul, and defeated 
it. Young Almeyda was killed in the action; his father 
determined to avengo his death, and, finding that Dabul, 
one of the greatest commercial marts on the coast, had 
Liken part with the Egyptian fleet, reduced it to ashes, 
with great slaughter. He then proceeded in Naval 
search of the combined fleets, and found them actions ' 
anchored in the harbour of Diu, and obtained a splendid 1508 
victory over them; but he stained his reputation by the 
massacre of his prisoners to avenge the death of his son. 

He had been previously superseded by Albuquerque, sent 
out by the court of Lisbon to take charge of the Portu¬ 
guese interests in India. He was a man of great 
enterprise and boundless ambition. He attacked 
the town of Calicut, but lost a fourth of his force in the 
assault. He came to the conclusion that, instead of these 
desultory attacks in which the Portuguese had hitherto 
been engaged, it would be more advisable to make a per¬ 
manent establishment on that coast, in some port and town 
which would afford a safe harbour for their ships, and 
become the citadel of their power. He fixed on Goa, on 
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the coast of Canara, situated on an island twenty-throe 
rmles in eircnmferenee, and one of the most valuable ports 
on that coast. ^ It thus became the metropolis of the Por¬ 
tuguese dominions in India, and every effort made from time 
to time to capture it by the native princes proved unavailing. 
He now assumed the position of an eastern prince and 
received embassies with oriental pomp. He proceeded to 
the remote provinces in the Malay archipelago, where he 
established his authority, and carried his commercial enter¬ 
prises to Siam, lava, and Sumatra. His efforts were next 
directed to the west, and he obtained possession of Omuz 
the great emporium of the Persian G ulf. The genius of Albu¬ 
querque had thus in the course of nine years built up a great 
.European power in the East. He appeared rather to eschew 
t ban to court territorial possessions, but his power throughout 
the eastern seas was irresistible, and bis authority was su¬ 
preme along 12,000 miles of coast, on which he had planted 
thirty factories, many of which were fortified. But his last 
days were clouded by the ingratitude of his country. In the 
midst of his triumphs he was superseded by the intrigues 
a.t>. of the court; the reverse broke his heart, and he died 
1515 ^ he entered the harbour of Goa. He was interred in the 
great settlement which he had established, amidst the re¬ 
grets of Europeans and natives, by whom he was equally 
beloved. 1 J 

During the whole of the sixteenth century the maritime 
power of the Portuguese continued to lie the most formal- 
The Portu- o.blo in the eastern hemisphere, and the terror of 
evei 7 state on sea-board. They took possession 
151 i .ft* of the Island of Ceylon, and in 1517 proceeded to 
China, and established the first European factory, 
1031 at Macao, m the Celestial Empire. In 1581 they equipped 
an armament of400 vessels, with an army of 22,000 men of 
T „ 7 V 600 . were Europeans, and captured Diu, which, 

■ ‘ i bough lost for a time, was regained. In 1587 the kino 
of Cluzerat implored tho Grand Seigneur to assist him m 
freeing India from the presence of the infidels, and a large 
with /,000 Turkish soldiers on board, was fitted out at 
buez, and being joined by the Guzerat, army, 20,000 strong 
laid close siege to Dili, Sylviera, the commander, had only 
600 men for its defence, but he sustained the siege, amidst 
the deepest privations, with European gallantry, for eight 
months. The assailants, driven, to desnair. TV OVA fiKKrror! 


UH i ths The assailants, driven to despair, were obliged 
to tv it l i draw, and the fame of the foreigners who had baffled 
the united forces of the Sultan of Turkey and the king of 
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Guzorat was diffused through India. The most memorable 
event in the anna.ls of Portuguese India was the combina¬ 
tion formed for their expulsion by the kings of Ahmed- A I) . 
nugur and Beejapore and the Zaraorin of Calicut. The 1570 
siege of Goa, which they undertook, lasted ten months, but 
was at length abandoned after the confederates had lost 
12,000 men. The king of Bengal, pressed by Shore Sing, 
in 1538 sent an embassy to Goa to implore the aid of the 1538 
Portuguese Governor-General, who despatched nine armed 
vessels with troops to his assistance. This was the first 
introduction of Europeans into the valley of the Gauges. 

The Portuguese established a factory at a place called the 
Gola, or granary,—subsequently designated Hooghly,—and 
completely drew off the trade of the province from the 
neighbouring town of Satgang, which had been the great 
mercantile emporium of Bengal for fifteen centuries. The 
factory grew to be a flourishing town, adorned with nu¬ 
merous churches, and so strongly fortified, that when the 
Moguls subsequently attacked it with three armies, they 
were unable to carry it by storm, but were constrained to 
have recourse to mines. 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, when the 
greatness of the Portuguese had reached its zenith, they 
were encountered, and eventually supplanted by a ^ 

European rival. The Dutch, having thrown off Sutin 
the yoke of Spain, entered upon a career of man'* 
time enterprise with extraordinary ardour. In 1596 
they sent an. expedition round the Cape to the eastern islands, 1596 
which returned laden with spices and other valuable com¬ 
modities, and gave so great a stimulus to the spirit of com¬ 
merce that, within five years, forty vessels, of from four to 
six hundred tons burden, were embarked in the trade. 
They gradually wrested the spice islands and Malacca and 
the island of Ceylon from the Portuguese, but not without 
manv a sanguinary conflict. An expedition, undertaken 
joiutly by the king of Persia and the East India Company, 
deprived the Portuguese of Ormuz, and within a century 
and a half of the arrival of Vasco de Gama there remained 
nothing to the crown of Portugal of its eastern possessions 
but Goa, Mozambique, and Macao in China. The com¬ 
merce of the Dutch lay chiefly with the eastern archipelago; 
on the continent of India they never possessed more than 
a few' factories. 
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SECTION II. 


PROGRESS OF THE FRENCH TO THE PEACE OF AIX-LA-CKAPELrjJ. 

The great advantages which the trade of India had con¬ 
ferred on the Portuguese and Dutch inspired the French. 
Tho French with a desire to participate in it, and several 
Bast India attempts were made to acquire a commercial 
Company. f 00 {j n g in the East during the first half of the 
seventeenth century, but without success. At length, the 
great minister, Colbert, who had created the French navy 
and harbours, took up the matter, and established the 
French East India Company. Its first enterprise was 
directed to the island of Madagascar, but it was abandoned, 
owing to the unhealthiness of the climate and the hostility 
of the natives, and the Company took possession of the 
*,i>. uninhabited island of Bourbon and of the larger island of 
1674 the Mauritius in its vicinity. In April, 1674, Martin, the 
earliest of the French colonists, and a man of remarkable 
energy, having obtained a grant of land on the Coromandel 
coast from the native prince, laid the foundation of the 
Erection of town, of Pondicherry, which he was permitted to 
Pondicherry, fortify. Three years later it was threatened by 
1670 Sevajee in his southern expedition, which has been noticed 
in a previous chapter, but was saved by the tact of Martin. 
War broke out at length between Holland and France, and 
the Dutch, envious of the prosperity of Pondicherry, sent 
a fleet of nineteen vessels against it. Martin was obliged 
to capitulate, and all hope of establishing French power on 
that coast appeared to wither away. The Dutch improved 
the fortifications and rendered it one of the strongest 
fortresses in India, but four year3 after were obliged to 
restore it by the treaty of Ryswick. Martin, with his 
usual energy, strengthened the works, and attracted native 
settlers by his honest dealings and his conciliatory man¬ 
ners ; and on the spot which he had occupied thirty-two 
years before with six European settlers, ihere had grown 
up at the period of his death a noble town with 40,000 
inhabitants. The charter of the Company was cancelled 
1719 in 1719, and it was absorbed in the schemes of Law, of 
Mississippi notoriety. On the collapse of his project, the 
Company was re-organised as a commercial association ; 
the town gradually recovered its prosperity, which had 
been affected by the extinction of the Company, and was 
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by tbe taste of its governors, wlio also rivalled 
the native princes in tlie state they now assumed. _ a.t>. 

M. Dumas was appointed governor of Pondicherry in 
173-5. He united great energy of character with, what is 
so rarely fornd among Europeans in India, a Dumas, go- 
genial disposition, which in an eminent degree 
conciliated both, the native princes and the people. 

Rughoojee Bhonslay, the raja of Berar, poured down with 
50,000 Mahratta troops, and Dost Ali, who had become 
nabob of the Carnatic amidst the confusion of the times, en¬ 
deavoured to arrest his progress, but was signally defeated 
and fell in battle. His son, Sufder Jung, and his son-in- 
law, Chunda Sahib, prevailed on M. Dumas to grant them 
and their families and property an asylum at Pondicherry, 
the strongest fortress on the coast. He received them in 
princely state, surrounded by his horse and foot guards, and 
they and their cortege entered the gates of the town 
under a royal salute." Soon after Sufder Ali made his 
peace with the Mahrattas, upon an engagement to pay a 
crore of rupees, and was installed nabob of the Carnatic 
without any reference to the emperor, or even to his repre¬ 
sentative in the Deccan, Nizam-ool-moolk. His family was 
withdrawn from Pondicherry, but the family and the 
wealth of Chunda Sahib remained under the protection of 
the French ramparts. Rughoqjee JBhonslay, disappointed of 
this treasure, sent a force of 16,000 men to demand the 
payment of sixty lacs of rupees and the surrender of 
Chunda Sahib’s family. Dumas had organised a body cf 
1,200 Europeans and 4,000 or 5,000 native troops—the 
germ of a sepoy army—and he received the envoy with 
courtesy, and after showing him over his military stores 
and equipments, and drawing up his force, desired him to 
assure his master that so long as a single Frenchman was 
left there would be no surrender. The resolute character 
of Dumas, and the resources of the garrison, made a deep 1740 
impression on the Mahratta prince, but it was French cor¬ 
dials rather than French bayonets that carried the day. M. 
Dumas sent by the envoy a present of French liqueurs to 
Rughoojee, who gave them to his wife, and she was so 
delighted with them as to insist on a farther supply. The 
dosm; to gratify her, combined, doubtless, with a mighoojco 
reluctance to risk an assault on a fortress of Bhonslay. 
European strength, led to a negotiation which ended in 
the retreat of the Mahrattas. M. Dumas was congratulated 
by the native princes of India on his successful resistance 

i 
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of the redoubted Mahrattas, and the emperor conferred on 
bim and bis successors the title of nabob, and the rank of 
& commander of 4,500 horse. 

Dumas was succeeded by Dupleix, a man of extraordinary 
genius, and one of the most illustrious statesmen in the 
Energy of annals of French India. He had acquired a 
iiupieix. large fortune in trade before be was appointed 
Intendaut of Chandernagore, on tbe banks of the Hooghly, 
where a French, factory had been established in 167(5. It 
had never nourished, while the Er _,nsh factory at Calcutta 
had beer, rising in wealth and importance, but the creative 
genius of Dupleix in the course of ten years made it one of 
the most opulent European factories in Bengal. At the 
period of liis assuming the charge of the town not more 
than half-a-dozen small coasting craft were to be seen at the 
landing-place; before his departure seventy vessels were 
engaged in trade to Yeddo, to Mocha, to Bussorah, and 
to China. He established agencies in tbo great marls in 
this interior, and his transactions were extended to Thibet. 

He surrounded the town with fortifications, and assisted 
in the erection of two thousand houses. He was appointed 
to tbe government of Pondicherry in October, 1741, and 
well knowing that in the East the pomp of state is always 
an element of political strength, made such a display of 
magnificence, and exacted such deference as an officer of 
the Mogul Empire, as to dazzle the princes and people of 
the Deccan, and to augment the reputation of French 
power, His first attention was given to the improvement 
of the fortifications, but before they were completed he 
was informed by the Directors of his company that 
war between France and England was imminent; and, 
moreover, that they would be unable to supply him with 
money, ships, or soldiers. At the same time he learned 
that a large naval squadron was ready to sail from Eng- 
war between land, while he could only muster 436 European 
France and troops, and b ad only a single vessel of war at bis 
England. disposal. In this emergency he determined to 
invoke tbe aid of tbe native princes whose friendship bis 
predecessors had assiduously cultivated, and to solicit 
Anwar-ood-deen, who bad been appointed nabob of the 
Carnat ic by Hizam-ool-moolk, to lay an injunction on the 
1745 governor of Madras to abstain from any aggression on the 
French settlement. Tbe governor considered it prudent 
to obey the order. The anxieties of Dupleix were likewise 
relieved by tbe arrival of Labourdotmais with a powerful 
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a man of singular enterprise, 
had been for several years governor of the Mauritius and' 
Bourbon, and had raised the islands by his energy and 
ability to a state of the greatest prosperity. He found the 
greater part of the Mauritius on his arrival covered with, 
an almost impenetrable jungle, and inhabited by a sparse 
and indolent population. He created magazines and 
arsenals, barracks and fortifications; he erected mills, quays, 
and aqueducts, aud gave the settlement that importance in 
the operations of his nation, which it maintained for nearly 
seventy years; but the value of all his noble qualities was 
impaired by his pride and arrogance. The two fleets were 
not long before they came to an engagement. 

The conflict between the French and the English m 
India, which began with this naval battle in 1/46, ioims an 
important era in its modern history. Hitherto, Result 0 f 
the European settlements dotted around the the conflict. 
Malabar and Coromandel coasts, content with the peaceful 
pursuits of commerce, had taken, no share and little interest 
in the revolutions of power in the interior, and in the rise 
and fall of states. Down to the present time, moreover, 
while the French and English nations were often at war in 
Europe, during seventy years their Indian settlements lay 
peaceably side by side. But the scene was now changed. 

The governors of the two Companies embarired in a struggle 
for supremacy, embodied native troops and imported 
regiments from Europe, directing their attention, more 
to” the operations of war than of commerce, and, in more 
than one instance, fighting to the death in India after 
peace had been restored in Europe. They formed alliances 
and were drawn into conflicts with the native princes, which 
served to demonstrate the vast superiority of European 
soldiers over native troops, aud this led to the rapid acqui¬ 
sition of political influence in the country, and, by an 
inevitable consequence, to the possession of territory. 
Within the brief period of eleven years after the two 
European powers had fired the first shot at each other, the 
French had acquired the undisputed authority of a territory 
in the south, containing a population of thirty-five 
millions, and in the north the English had the supreme 
command of provinces exceeding in area and population 
the whole of Great. Britain. 

The two fleets met in July, 1746. The action was inde- l' 46 
cisive, but the English admiral, on the plea that one of his 
ships stood in need of repairs, sailed away to the south 
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and left Madras, which be had been sent out to protect, 
Capture of at the mercy of the French. The little hamlet 
Madras 0 n which the British ensign was planted in 1089, 
bad in the conrseof a century expanded into a town with a 
native population of between one and two hundred thousand. 
The fortifications of Madras, which had never been very 
substantial, were now dilapidated, and of the small garrison 
of two hundred Europeans few had ever seen a shot fired. 
Against this defenceless town Labourdonnais advanced with 
a large fleet, 1,100 European troops, and 800 native sepoys 
g KFT and Africans. The President, after a decent resistance, 
21st, surrendered it, and Labourdonnais held it at ransom for a 
1746 sum of about sixty lacsof rupees; but Dupleix asserted that as 
long as the English held possession of the settlement, Pondi¬ 
cherry could not be expected to flourish, and he was deter¬ 
mined to extinguish all English interests on the coast. 
The violent altercations which arose between these two able 
but inflexible men may be readily imagined. Meanwhile, 
the monsoon set in with exceptional violence, and the French 
fleet suffered to such an extent as to oblige Labourdonnais 
to return to the islands to refit. Dupleix immediately an¬ 
nul led the convention he had made with the president ox 
Madras, and conveyed all the European officers prisoners to 
Pondicherry. Labourdonnais retired to Franco, where he 
was followed by the accusations of Dupleix and of the 
enemies he had made, and was thrown into the Bastile, where 
bo lingered for three years, and, though released when the 
1753 charges against him were disproved, died of a broken heart. 

On the approach of tho French armament, the president of 
Madras, in his turn, had appealed to the nabob of the Garna- 
Bfitne of tic, as Dupleix had done, and prevailed on him to 
st. Thome, prohibit any attack on the town. Dupleix, how¬ 
ever, found little difficulty in ggrsuading him to withdraw 
the injunction by promising to make over the settlement 
to him when it was captured, but after he had obtained pos¬ 
session of it it appeared too valuable a prize to be relin¬ 
quished. The nabob was irritated beyond measure, and 
asked who were these foreigners that they should thus set 
him at defiance, with a handful of European and native 
troops not equal to a twentieth of his own army ? His 
son was sent with 10,000 men to drive the French from 
Madras, but half a dozen rapid discharges of cannon 
bewildered them, and they retired more quickly than they 
had advanced. Dupleix, on hearing of the investment of the 
town, despatched a reinforcement consisting of 230 Euro- 
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peans and 700 sepoys. The son of vhe nabob marched to Nov, 
meet the detachment, and came up with it at St. Thome, 4xu, 
about four miles from Madras. The commander, Paradis, *7*6 
though without guns, assaulted the enemy with such vigour 
that the young nabob, who was monnted on a lofty elephant, 
and camied the royal ensign, was the first to fly from the 
field. He was followed precipitately by the whole body of 
10,000 men, who never paused till they were almost in 
sight of Arcot, This engagement, although small in com¬ 
parison with others, may he considered one of the most 
important and decisive battles in India. For the first time 
it gave the European settlers confidence in their own 
strength, and took all conceit of fighting out of the native 
princes. It taught the Europeans to disregard the disparity 
of numbers, however great, and dissolved the spell which 
had hitherto held them in abject subjection to the 
native powers. 

The success of the French induced the nabob at once to 
change sides. The only possession left to the English on 
the coast was Fort St. David, and Dupleix sent an siege of Con- 1746 
expedition against it; but it was defended by the dicherry * 
earliest of our Indian heroes, Major Stringer Lawrence, and 
the French were obliged to retire, after four unsuccessful 
assaults. Soou after, admiral Boscawen arrived oft' the 
coast with a largo fleet and a large reinforcement of troops, 
and it was determined, to retaliate on the French by the cap¬ 
ture of Pondicherry. The admiral unhappily determined to 
take the conduct of the siege on himself, but being altogether 
ignorant of military science and impatient of advice, he 1748 
was subject to an ignominious failure. After having^ in¬ 
vested it for fifty days with the largest European force, little 
short of 4,000 men, which had ever yet been assembled in 
India, he was obliged to raise the siege, but not before 
he had lost one-fourth of his troops. Dupleix lost no time 
in trumpeting his success throughout India, and he received 1748 
congratulations from the nabob at Arcot, from the NPizam 
at Hyderau&d, and even from the emperor at Delhi. Imme¬ 
diately after this event, the peace of Aix la Chapelle 
restored Madras to the English, and Dupleix had the mor¬ 
tification. of seeing his hated rivals reinstated in all their 1749 
possessions. 
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SECTION III. 

FROM THE PEACE OF AIX LA CHAPELLE TO THE TEAR 1756. 

Jt might have been expected that the English and the 
French would now sheathe their swords and return to the 
English in- pursuits of commerce; but, as the great historian, 
Orme, remarks, “The two nations having a 
“ large body of troops at their disposal, and being 
u no longer authorised to tight with each other, took the 
“resolution of employing their armies in the contests of 
“native princes, the English with great indiscretion, the 
“French with the utmost ambition.” The English were 
the first to set the example; they were anxious to obtain 
an accession of territory on the coast, and they accepted 
tfio offer of Sahoojee, who had been deposed from the 
government of Tanjore, to cede the town and district of 
i>. Devi cotta, at the mouth of the Coleroon, if they would 
49 restore him to the throne. A force of about 1,500 men was 
accordingly sent under Major Lawrence, who obtained pos¬ 
session ol the town, after a long and clumsy siege—the 
first the English were engaged in. But he found the cause 
of Sahoojee hopelessly unpopular, and returned to Madras, 
and persuaded the president to come to an accommodation 
with Pertab Sing, the prince then on the throne. 

Dupleix, however, aimed at a higher object than the ac¬ 
quisition of an insignificant town and a few miles of terri- 
Ambition of tory on the coast. He had seen a single battalion, 
rmpteix. consisting only in part of Europeans, disperse a 
native array, of ten times its number, like a flock of sheep. 
The rise of this new military power tilled the minds of the 
native princes with awe; and Dupleix determined to avail 
himself of their rivalries, and the fermentation of the times, 
t.o erect a French empire in India. Chunda Sahib, the 
most enterprising prince in the Deccan, had been deprived 
of the important town of Trichinopoly by the Makrattas, 
and carried away prisoner to Satara, where he languished 
for seven years. He was exceedingly popular throughout 
the Carnatic, and Dupleix conceived that his ambitions plans 
would be promoted by making him the nabob, in the room 
of Anwar-ood-deen, whose government was greatly dis¬ 
liked. He therefore obtained his liberation by the payment 
of a ransom of seven iacs of rupees; and Chunda Sahib 
speedily collected a body of 6,000 men, and advanced 
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Nizam-ool-inoolk, the aoobadar of the Deccan, De(kth of 
and the founder of the kingdom of Hyderabad, 
died at. a patriarchal age, and the affairs oi the 
Deccan were thrown into a state of confusion which greatly 
facilitated the ambitions projects of the French governor. 

Of the five sons of the Nizam, Nazir Jung, though often in 
revolt against his father, happened to be with him at he 
hour of death, and having obtained possession of the trea¬ 
sury and bought over the chiefs in the army and the state, 
proclaimed himself soobadar. But there was a grandson 
of the Nizam, Mozufler Jung, the son of his daughter, 
whom he had destined for the succession, and .in whose 
favour he had obtained a firmm from the emperor of Delhi. 

He lost no time in collecting an army to assert his claim 
to the throne, and was joined by Chunda Sahib, to whom he 
promised the nabobship of the Carnatic. The French at 
once embarked in the cause, and a force was despatched to 
his aid udder the command of Bassy, the ablest officer in 
the French service. The confederates encountered the 
army of Anwar-ood-deen at Amboor; be was completely 
defeated, and fell in action, and his son, Mahomed of 
Ali, fled to Triehi nopoly, where the treasures of Awar-ood- 1 
the state were deposited. Mozufler marched the 
next day to Areot, and assumed the state and title of soo¬ 
badar of the Deccan, and conferred the government of the 
Carnatic on Chunda Sahib. They then proceeded to Pon¬ 
dicherry, where Dupleix received them with an ostentatious 
display of oriental pomp, and was rewarded by the grant of 
eighty-one villages. 

Mahomed Ali, finding that he could not hold Trichinopoly 
against the victors, sought the aid of the president of 
Madras, who sent a smalt detachment of 220 men English and 
to support him. It was a feeble movement, but it Mahomed 
had the important effect of engaging the English Ah * 
in the cause of Mahomed Ali, which from that time forward 
they considered themselves bound in honour to support, 
under every vicissitude, as a counterpoise to French in¬ 
fluence. Meanwhile, Nazir Jung assembled an army of 
800,000 men, of whom one-half were cavalry, with 800 1750 
pieces of cannon, and marched in search of the confede¬ 
rates. At Valdaur, about fifteen miles from Pon- Nazir Jung 
dicherry, he was joined by Major Lawrence with Cltr ' 

600 Europeans, while Dupleix augmented the 
contingent with Mozufler to 2,000 bayonets. Bnt on the 
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eve of the engagement, thirteen of the French officers re¬ 
fused to fight; the force became demoralised, and nothing 
could stop its precipitate flight to Pondicherry. Ohunda 
fc&hib joined in the retreat, but Mozuffer determined to 
throw himself on the mercy of his uncle, who took an oath 
to protect him, and then loaded him with irons. Nazir 
Jung, now undisputed master of the Dcoean, appointed 
Mahomed Ali nabob of the Carnatic. AH Dupleixs plans 
were apparently demolished by this blow, but never did 
the fertility of his genius appear more conspicuous than on 
this occasion. He sent envoys to treat with Nazir Jung, 
and they discovered that his three Patan feudatories of 
Kurn ool, Cuddapa, and Savanoor, were displeased at his 
proceeding, and prepared to revolt. Dupleix opened a cor¬ 
respondence with them, and, at the same time, to intimidate 
the soobadar into a compliance with his terms, sent an 
expedition to Masulipatam, and occupied the town and 
district. He attacked and defeated the force of Mahomed 
AJi, the remnant of which sought refuge in the renowned 
Capture of ^ >r t of Gin geo. It was immediately besieged by 
Gm^eeby Bussy, and within twenty-four hours of his 
, appearance before it, the French colours were 

flying on its ramparts, though the armies of Aurungzebo 
hau besieged it for nine years. It was the first instance in 
winch a European force had attacked a fortress considered 
impregnable, and its success spread a feeling of dismay 
through the Deccan, and created the conviction that 
nothing could withstand European valour. 

Nazir Jung, astounded by these proceedings, hastened to 
e demands—that the town and district 

ol Masulipatam should be made over to him, Mozuffer Jung 
released, and Ohunda Sahib installed nabob of the Car¬ 
natic. The soobadar concluded a treaty on these terms 
witri Dupleix. but Dupleix had previously come to an under¬ 
standing with the three mutinous Patan nabobs, and had 
directed Pussy to attack the army of the soobadar as soon 
as ho received a requisition from them. Bussy was igno¬ 
rant of the settlement which Dupleix had made with Nazir 
oung when he was called upon to assail him by the Patan 

‘i Anr?’ accordin ^ 1 3' marched with 800 Europeans an;1 
o,0JJ sepoys, and ten guns, against the soobadar’s army, 
which he found stretched over eighteen miles of ground, 

Bus&y de- and obtained a complete victory. Never/* re- 
jan^. Na:sir Clarks the historian of these events, “ since the 
“ days of Cortes and Pizarro did so small a force 
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decide the fate of so great a sovereignty.’'" As the 
nabobs were moving off to join the French, Nazir Jung 
rode up to them with burning indignation, and engaged in a 
hand to hand struggle with the nabob of Cuddapa, 
whom he upbraided with his treachery The nabob lodged 
two balls in the heart of his unfortunate master, and 
having cut off his head, presented it to Mozuffer Jung. 

Mozoffer Jung, then confined in the camp, whom Nazir 
Jung had ordered to be decapitated if the day went against 
him, was proclaimed soobadar of the Deccan, 
and proceeded in company with Chunda Sahib to Junp soo- 
Pondieherry to express his obligations to Dupleix, ba ‘ lar - 
and to make a suitable return for his aid. Dupleix, 
arrayed in the gorgeous robes of an imperial noble, received 
him with oriental magnificence. A splendid tent was erected, 
and in the presence of the native chivalry of the Deccan, 
Dupleix invested him with the office of soobadar, and, 
having paid homage to him, received the title of governor 
of all the country lying between the Kistna and Cape 
Comorin. Dupleix then presented Chunda. Sahib to the 
soobadar, and requested that the real sovereignty and 
emoluments of the Carnatic might be granted to him. Mo- 
znfifer Jung was extremely anxious to return to the capital, 
and requested Dupleix to allow a French force to accompany 
him, and Bussy was sent with 300 Europeans and 3,000 
disciplined sepoys. The encampment broke np from Pon¬ 
dicherry on the 7tli of January, but within three weeks the 
turbulent Patan nabobs who had conspired against Nazir 
•lung, entered into a conspiracy against his successor. Their 
troops were speedily dispersed by Bnssy; but Mozuffer Jung, 
rejecting all advice, insisted on pursuing them and was 
struck dead by the javelin of the nabob of Kurnool. The 
camp was thrown into wild confusion, butBuasy’s hut 
presence of mind never forsook him. He immo- Jnng’Soi'a- 
diately assembled the officers and ministers, and, dax - 
with the ascendancy he had gained, prevailed on them to 
assent to his proposal of raising Salabnt Jung, the brother of 
Nazir Jung, to the vacant dignity, and he was drawn from 
confinement to rule over thirty-five mi llions of subjects. The 
camp then moved forward, and in due course reached Auran¬ 
gabad, then the capital of the Nizam. Dupleix had now- 
attained the summit of his ambition, and the power of the 
French had reached its zenith. The soobadar reigned over 
the northern division of the Deccan, but it was virtually 
ruled by a French general, whose authority was supreme. 
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a.i>. In the south, all the country south of the Kistna was under 
the sway of Dnpleix and all its resources wore entirely sub¬ 
servient to his interests. 

We turn to the proceedings in the Carnatic, where the 
French and English were employed for four years in 
Career jC attempts to obtain possession of Trichinopoly, 
ciive. which they both considered essential to the control 
of the country. It was held by Main mod Ali, with the 
aid of a small body of English troops, and Dnpleix, in 
conjunction with Chunda Sahib, sent a strong detachment 
under Law, the nephew of the famous South Sea financier, 
to expel them. It was on this occasion that the military 
genius of Clive, the founder of the British empire in India, 
was first developed. The son of a private country gentle* 
*744 man, he came out to India in 1744, in the civil service of the 
East India Company. Two years after, he was in Madras 
when it surrendered to Labourdonnais, and made his escape 
to Fort St. David, where he exchanged the pen for the sword 
and took part in the defence of the fort. He was present 
at the abortive siege of Pondicherry by admiral Boscawen, 
1748 and in the assault on Devieotta, where he attracted the 
admiration of Major Lawrence. He was attached to the 
force which the president of Madras, Mr. Saunders, 
17IV despatched to the relief of the besieged garrison of 
Trichinopoly, and he perceived, by the instinct of his military 
genius, that it must fall unless some diversion could be 
1751 created in its favour. He returned to Madras, and advised 
Mr. Saunders to sanction an expedition against Arcot, the 
capital of the Carnatic, which he was convinced would 
have the effect of drawing off a considerable portion of 
Chunda Sahib’s army for its defence. -The president, 
who, happily, appreciated his merits, entrusted the enter¬ 
prise to his direction, and he marched with 200 Europeans 
and 800 sepoys, and eight officers, of whom one half were 
in the mercantile service and six had never been in action. 
They were allowed to enter the town, and, as Clive had 
calculated, Chunda Sahib withdrew 10,000 men to recover 
it. The fort was a mile in circumference, defended by a 
low and lightly built parapet and by towers, of which 
several were in a state of decay, and the ditch was dry 
and choked up, From the day of its occupation, Clive had 
been incessantly occupied in repairing the fortifications. 
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During the siege, one of his officers had been 
killed and two wounded, and another had 
returned to Madras. The troops fit for duty were 
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reduced to 120 Europeans and 200 sepoys, but with this 
handful of men ho sustained for seven weeks the incessant 
assault of Chunda Sahib’s force, aided by 150 trench 
soldiers. The last assault lasted eighteen hours, alter 
which Clive had the unspeakable gratification of seeing the 
enemy strike their tents and retire in despair. ' i nns, 
says Ormc, “ ended this memorable siege, maintained lor 
« fifty days under every disadvantage of situation and ioree 
“ by a handful of men in their first campaign, with a spint 
“ worthy of the most veteran troops, and conducted by the 
“ young commander with indefatigable activity, unsaaken 
“ confidence, and undaunted courage, and notwithstanding 
“ he had at this time neither read books nor conversed 
“ with men capable of giving him much instruction m the 
“ military art, all the resources lie employed m the detence 
“ of Arcot were such as were indicated by the greatest 
“masters of the art.” Truly did the great statesman, 
William Pitt, designate him the heaven-horn general. 

On his return from Arcot, Clive was employed m a 
variety of enterprises, in which he distinguished himseit by 

the same energy and talent. After the hrench had operai : one:-t 

besieged Trichinopoly in vain for a twelvemonth, Tncbi- 

they were driven into a position which obliged the 

commander, Law, to surrender at discretion with all his Uoi. 
troops, stores, and ammunition. In the early part ot the 
siege, Mahomed Ali had called in the aid of the great 
Mahratta general, Moran Eao, of the regent ot Mysore, 
and of the troops of the raja of Tanjore Chunda Sahib, 
reduced to extremity by the surrender of his French allies, 
sought an asylum with the Tanjore general, who caused 
him to he assassinated at the instigation of Matioined A i, 
and that prince, as barbarous as he was cowardly ana 
perfidious, after feasting his eyes with the sight, of is 
murdered rival, caused his head to be cut ofl and bound 7-- 
to the neck of a camel and paraded five times round the 
walls of the city. Unknown to Major Lawrence, lie had 
promised to make over the fortress of Trichinopoly, w mil 
it was important for the English to hold, to the Tanjore 
("eneral. Disgusted with this baseness, Major Lawrence 
withdrew to Madras, leaving a body of European troops to 
hold the citadel. Mahomed Ali refused to fulfil the bargain, 
and the Tanjore troops joined the French m the siege, 
which Dupleix lost no time in renewing. The operations 
in and around it continued with little interruption for two 
years; but even the fascinating pages of Orme are not 
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sufficient to induce the reader to wade through the 
narrative of the inarches and oountcr-inarches, the suc¬ 
cesses and the discomfiture, which marked these dreary 
campaigns. Suffice it to state that the French were three 
times worsted by the superior tactics of Major Lawrence, 
and that on one occasion the English sustained a memor¬ 
able defeat, and that their native allies consequently 
deserted them. Dupleix at length, proposed the appoint¬ 
ment of commissioners to treat of an accommodation, but 
the English agents, Mr. Yansittarfc and Mr. Palk—who 
had divested himself of his holy orders to enter the Civil 
Service*—defeated the object by insisting,as an in dispensable 
preliminary, that Mahomed Ali should be acknowledged 
nabob of the Carnatic. To these terms, Dupleix, to whom 
the soobadar had granted the control of the Carnatic 
affairs, could not be expected to agree, and the operations 
of war were resumed, aud continued with varied success 
H till the 1st of August, 1754, when Dupleix was suddenly 
superseded by the arrival of his successor, and all Ins 
schemes of ambition were at once subverted. 

The French and English had been tearing each other to 
pieces in India, while the mother countries were at peace 
Fall of in Europe. The two Companies had . been 
Dupieir. straining their energies and wasting their re¬ 
sources in the cause of native princes whose fidelity was 
always doubtful. Their attention had been withdrawn from 
the counting-house to the field. They were both anxious, 
especially the English East India Company, to terminate 
this anomalous state of things, which the president at 
Madras attributed primarily, and not without justice, to the 
ambition of Dupleix. There was an influential minority at 
the French Board hostile to him, and they were strengthened 
by the disasters of the campaign of 1753. The cabinet of 
St. James, moreover, sent over a strong remonstrance to 
the French minis try, and supported it by tho despatch of 
an entire regiment and four ships of war, under Admiral 
Watson, and the Directory in Paris was thus induced to take 
up the question in earnest, and they sent out Godeheu, a 
member of their o wn body, with absolute authority over all 
rhe French settlements in the East Indies. He had already 
been in their service in India, and had always lived on the 
most friendly terms with Dupleix, but being a man of base 
and treacherous disposition, solicited permission to send him 
home in irons at the time when he was making fulsome pro¬ 
testations of cordiality. On his arrival at Pondicherry he 
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spared no painsto degrade and ruin him. The public accounts 
showed that twenty-five lacs of rupees were due to him for 
sums he had advanced to carry on the Government, from 
the fortune he had acquired before he assumed office, but 
Godeheu refused to allow these accounts to be audited. 
Dupleix had been in the habit of assisting the native allies 
with advances from his own purse on the security of cer¬ 
tain districts, but Godeheu seized the districts, and farmed 
them out for the benefit of the Company. Dupleix, dis* 
honoured and beggared, quitted the scene of his glory on 
the 14th October, 1754. On his arrival in Paris ho was 
at first received with some show of distinction, hut as soon 
as the Directors were assured that ail differences had been 
adjusted in India, they treated him with hostility, and for ten 
years, to the day of his death, refused even to look into his 
accounts. He was pursued by creditors who had advanced 
money to Government on his security, and during the last 
three months of his life his house was in the hands of bailiffs. 
Three days before his death he wrote in his diary,— I 
“ have sacrificed my youth and my fortune to enrich my 
“ country. I am treated as the vilest of mankind.” Thus 
perished the second victim of the ingratitude of the Drench 
East India Company. Of those illustrious men who have 
established European supremacy in India, Dupleix stands 
among the foremost. He was the pioneer of European 
conquest. It was he who taught the way to govern native 
states by a handful of civil functionaries and a small body 
of European troops, and it was he who created a sepoy array. 
No Indian statesman has ever exhibited a more fertile 
political genius, and it is not improbable that, if he had 
remained in power in India for two or three years, with 
the two thousand European troops brought out by Godohen, 
he would, in conjunction with Bussy, have made the French 
as complete masters of the Deccan as the English became 
of Bengal and Behar two years after. 

Godeheu and Mr. Saunders, the commissioner on the 
part of the East India Company, agreed upon an immediate 
suspension of arms, and concluded _ a convention Coim . ntion 
which provided that the territories of the two between 
Companies should eventually be of equal value 
when the convention was ratified in Europe. Ma¬ 
homed Ali was confirmed as nabob of the Carnatic. The 
treaty was most disastrous to the Drench. It gave up all they 
had bjoen contending for ;—the nabobslnp of the Carnatic, 
the Northern Sircars, their allies, their influence, and their 
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honour. Both parties bound themselves for ever 44 to 
“ renounce all Moorish government arid dignity/’ and 
never to interfere in the affairs of the native princes. The 
ink, however, was scarcely dry before the treaty was 
given to the winds. The English despatched a force to 
subdue the districts of Madura and Tirmevelly for their 
nabob, and the French sent a detachment to seize Terr lore, 
a,d. But the prospects of peace were at once dissipated by the 
17'36 proclamation of war between France and England in 1756, 
and hostilities were prosecuted with greater fury than ever 
for five years. 


SECTION IV. 

CARE EE OF BOSSY—WRECK OF THE FRENCH POWER—NATIVE 
STATES, TO PANIPUT. 

To turn to the brilliant career of Bnssy in the north of the 
Deccan : In military genius he stands on a level with Clive, 
Bnssy at but was greatly his superior in the art of political 

the capital, organisation. For several years he had been in 
association with natives of distinction, and had obtained 
a thorough knowledge of the native character. He also 
acquired the toot of managing them by the exercise of that 
wise accommodation to their feelings and habits, in winch 
the French have always been more successful than the 
English. Having elevated Salabut Jung to the throne, he 
June conducted him in triumph to his capital; but his elder 
29 th, brother, Ghazee-ood-deen, who held a high position in the 
court of Delhi, had obtained a patent of appointment to 
the soobadaree of the Deccan, and, having gained over the 
Mahratfcas by the promise of a large section of territory, 
commenced his march to the south. His ally, the Peshwa, 
with 40,000 horse, advanced to encounter Salabut Jung, 
laying the country waste on his march. Bnssy, with his 
handful of Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, and eight or ten 
field pieces, received the shock of the Mahratta cavalry, 
who camo thundering down upon him in f ull spec j with 
shouts of triumph. Ho awaited their approach wit h per¬ 
fect coolness, and then poured volleys of grape with great 
1731 rapidity into their ranks, and in a few moments, they 
He defers turned round and fled in disorder. This w as the 
the Peshwa. fj r $t time the Mahratta horse, the terror of the 
Deccan, had encountered a European force in the field, and 
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tEe result of the conflict isici eased the power and influence 
of Bussy in no ordinary degree. He followed up his suc¬ 
cess with great spirit, and vigorously pursued the Pcshwa 
within twenty miles of Poona, and constrained him to a.i». 
sue for an accommodation. Meanwhile, (Jhazee-ood- 1 
deen vras advancing from the north with 150,000 men. 

The army of Salabut Jung was mutinous for want of pay, 
and Bussy wisely advised him to conciliate tho Peshwa by 
ceding the territory west of Berar from the Taptee to 
Godavery, Which had been promised by Ghazee-ood-deen, 
and which, being iu a remote corner of his dominions, it 
would not be easy to protect. There was living at the time 
at Aurangabad, where Ghazoe-ood-deen’s army was en¬ 
camped, one of the widows of Nizam-ool-moolk, to whom 
she had borne one son, Nizam Ali, and it was her earnest 
desire to seat him on the throne of the Deccan, 1 o 
remove Ghazee-ood-deen out of the way, she invited him 
to a feast and urged him to partake of a par- y Lliri i(r nf 
ticular dish, which she had prepared, she said, .®^ e8 -° oa * 
with her own hands. It was poisoned, and he 
died the same night, and his troops immediately dispersed. 

The ascendancy which Bussy had acquired fit the court 
of the soobadar bad raised him many enemies, and the 
minister, thongli under great obligations to him, Tho Korth- 
began to plot his destruction. At the beginning cm i5iroar9, 
of 1753 he was obliged to resort to the sea-coast for the 1753 
restoration of his health, and the treacherous minister, 
having dispersed his European forces in small bodies oyer 
the country, and withheld their pay, entered into a hostile 
correspondence with the president of Madras. One of his 
letters fell into the hands of Bussy, who felt that his cause 
was lost unless he could regain his influence, and though still 
labouring under disease, determined to make an imme¬ 
diate effort to baffle bis enemies. He directed the detach¬ 
ments which had been scattered to assemble near Hydera¬ 
bad, and, marching 500 miles to Aurangabad, unexpectedly 
presented himself at the court with4,500 men, Europeans and 
natives. Not only was his ascendancy restored, but Ho was 
enabled to obtain from the fears of the soobadar and his 
ministers a grant of the four Northern Smears for the main - 
ienance of his force. They lay on the Coromandel coast, pro¬ 
tected by a chain of hills running parallel with the sea, 
stretching about 450 nyles along the coast, and from 30 to 
100 miles inland. They contained many imports towns, 
admirably adapted by‘the bounty of Prondmc- ,d tho 
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industry of the inhabitants to sustain a lucrative com¬ 
merce, \xnd already yielded a revenue oi half a crore of 
rupees. 44 These territories,” remarked the great historian, 
44 rendered the French master of the greatest dominion, 
44 both in extent and value, that had ever been possessed in 
41 Hindostan by Europeans, not excepting the Portuguese 
“ when at the height of their prosperity.” 

On his return from the coast, Bussy found the soobadar 
resolved on an expedition to Mysore, in conjunction with 
Bussy'a the Mahrattas, to extort whatever sums, under 
the pretence of tribute, could be obtained, and 
Bussy was informed that he “ must attend the stirrup of 
44 his sovereign.” But the regent of Mysore was in alliance 
with the French authorities at Pondicherry, and had sent 
the llower of bis army to co-operate with them in the siege of 
Trichmopoly. Bussy was placed in a serious dilemma, from 
which he was relieved only by his extraordinary tact. He ac¬ 
companied the soobadar’s army with 500 European troops, 
and assumed the command of the expedition. He moved 
forward with such rapidity as to astound the Mysore regent 
and dispose him to agree to terms, and, assuming the cha¬ 
racter of a mediator, prevailed on the soobadar to accept 
of fifty-six lacs of rupees, to realise which he was obliged 
to despoil the females of their jewels and the temples of 
their wealth. Soon after, Bussy, joined by a Mahratta 
force and the army of the Nizam, was sent against the 
rebellious nabob of Savanoor, and was enabled to bring him 
to acknowledge the sovereignty of the Nizam; but his 
ever vigilant enemies misrepresented his proceedings to the 
Nizam, and induced that silly prince to dismiss him 
summarily, while he was yet iu the south-west several hun¬ 
dred miles distant from the capital, and from his own re¬ 
sources. Bussy received the order of dismissal with his 
Dismissal of usual imperturbability. After crossing the Kistna, 
Bu^y. finding his ammunition running short, he turned 
out of his way to Hyderabad, and took up a position at 
Charmal, which he fortified. His ungrateful master, 
whom he had raised from a prison to a throne, summoned 
every tributary and dependent to his standard, and for two 
months assailed the encampment of his benefactor, who 
defended himself with his usual skill—bis sepoys bad 
deserted him—and was at length released from danger by 
the fortunate arrival of reinforcements from the coast. 
Salabu Jung was in a fever of alarm, and sued humbly for 
a rec( liation, and within three months of his dismissal 
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the authority of Bussy was more firmly established than ever. 

The zemindars in the Northern Sircars took Busses 
advantage of this season of embarrassment to trium P h * AtDt 
revolt, and Bnssy was obliged to give five months of un- 1756 
remitting attention to the settlement of the province. The 
incidental effect of these events on the fortunes of the Eng- 
glisb. in India deserves particular notice. It was during 
this period that Clive re-captured Calcutta, as will be here¬ 
after related, and defeated the nabob, who sent an 
urgent request to Bossy to advance to his aid iji Bengal. 

But he was detained by the necessity of regaining his 
power in his own province, and when the pacification of 
the province was complete, and he was prepared to move 
up through Orissa with a powerful body of troops, he heard 
to his mortification that Chandernagore had already sur¬ 
rendered. His presence in Bengal before that event might 
have given a different turn to the battle of Plassy, 

During the absence of Bussy on the coast, the impotent 1756 
Salabut Jung was threatened with ruin by his profligate min¬ 
ister, who had seized the fortress of Dowlutabad, 
and placed the authority of the state in the hands u^isSaia- 
of one of the Nizam’s brothers. The crown was bllfc Jun & 
falling from his head, and the country was threatened with 
convulsions, when Bussy started from the coast with his 
army, and, traversing a region never yet trodden by 
Europeans, reached Aurangabad, a distance of four hundred 
twenty-one days. His presence extinguished these 
conspiracies as if by the wand of a magician. The minister 
was killed in a tumult created by his own devices ; Nizam 
Ali fled, and Dowlutabad was recovered by a coup de main, 
and the French head-quarters were fixed in an impregnable 
position. Bussy had now been for seven years the arbiter 
of the Deccan. He had placed the interests of France on 
a foundation not to be shaken by any ordinary contin- • 
gency, and they were as substantially established in the 1756 
south of India as those of England were in the north 
by the victory of Plassy; and it seemed as if the empire of 
India would be divided between these two European 
nations. But it was otherwise ordained ; the power of the 
one was destined to* become permanent and expansive, that 
of the other was extinguished by the folly of one man. 

Lally arrived in India in 1758 as governor of the French 17/58 
possessions, and partly from caprice and partly itecaiiof 
from envy, ordered Bussy to quit the scene of his Buss y« 
triumphs and return to Pondicherry with all his force. 
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Bussy considered obedience the first duty of a soldier, and, 
to the inconceivable surprise of the native princes, both 
Hindoo and Mahomedan, who trembled at the sound of his 
name, at once retired from the Deccan at the period of his 
greatest strength, and the sun of French prosperity in 
India set not to rise again. 

Lally, a member of an Irish Roman Catholic family, 
which retired to France on the flight of James II., 
had from his early youth, and for forty years, 
been trained in arms. His military reputation 
stood so bigh that when war broke out between 
France and England in 1756, he was considered the fittest 
maxi to command the large armament the French ministry 
was sending to India to establish French power. He was 
a.o. accompanied by the scions of the most illustrious families 
1768 in France. He landed at Pondicherry in April, 1758, and 
marched at once against the English factory at St. David’s, 
which was surrendered within a month. The time was pecu¬ 
liarly favourable for the expulsion of the English from the 
Deccan. Madras was unfortified, its European force and 
its fleet were in Bengal, and the French commanded the 
sea and were paramount on land. Lally was bent on 
attacking Madras without delay, but he was basely thwarted 
by the admiral, who refused the aid of his ships, and by the 
council of Pondicherry, who would not afford him any 
pecuniary assistance. Seven years before this time the rajah 
of Tanjore, pressed by the demands of Mozufter Jung and 
Chunda Sahib, had given them a bond for fifty-six lacs of 
rupees, which was considered valueless, and made over to 
Dupleix. As a last resource, Lally resolved to supply hjs 
military chest by demanding payment of this bond. With 
the largest European and native force which had ever till 
then taken the field, he hurried on to Tanjore; on his route 
he levied forced contributions, and blew six brahmins from 
the guns. The town was besieged for a fortnight, and a 
practical breach had been made when an English fleet 
appeared on the coast, and threatened Carical, the French 
depot; Lally, who bad only twenty cartridges left for each 
man and two days’ provisions, raised the siege and retired. 
On his return to Pondicherry, he prevailed on the council 
to grant him some aid towards the siege of Madras, which 
l#58 the object nearest his heart, and in November advanced 
to it with an army of 2,000 European foot and 300 Euro- 
Siege of pean cavalry, the first ever seen in India, besides 
a large force of sepoys. The garrison of the fort 
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“consisted of 1,758 Europeans and 2,200 natives, but they 
were under the command of the veteran Lawrence, who 
was supported by thirteen officers trained under his own 
eye. The siege was prosecuted for two months with great 
vigour, and a breach wa^s at length effected, but, at the last 
moment, the refusal of his officers to second him defeated 
Lally’s plans, and the appearance of an English fleet in the 
roads obliged him to raise the siege and retire. 

o o sifttf rt raised 

Misfortunes thickened upon him. The Northern 
Sircars were occupied by a force despatched from Calcutta 
by Olive, under the gallant Colonel Forde, and Salabut 
Jung, having no longer anything to hope or fear from the 
French, threw himself into the arms of the English, and 
bound himself by treaty never to allow a French force to 
enter his service. 

. Lally returned to Pondicherry, with his army, officers as 
well as men, in a state of insubordination. But his 
hopes were raised by the arrival of a powerful Naval 
fleet consisting of eleven vessels, the smallest of engagement, 
which carried fifty guns; the English squadron was scarcely 
less powerful. In the engagement which ensued both 1759 
parties were crippled, but neither of them beaten. The 
French admiral, however, disregarding the entreaties and 
even the menaces of the authorities at Pondicherry, sailed 
away with his whole fleet to the Isle of France, leaving the 
command of the sea with the English. The French troops 
mutinied for their pay, which was ten months in arrear, 
and marched out of Pondicherry towards Madras, but were 
induced to return by the discharge of a portion of it, 
Lally, determined to bring on an engagement, marched on 
' Wandewash, and captured the town and laid siege to the 
fort. The English force under Colonel Coote, an officer 
second in ability only to Clive, came up for its Preno? . 
relief. The result was a pitched battle, known defeated at 
as the battle of Wandewash, one of the most WaudevwAh. 
severely contested and most decisive which had a& yet been 
fought in India, in which the French, after prodigies of 
valour, sustained a signal defeat. It was the last struggle 1750 
for empire between the French and English on the plains 
of India, and it demolished the hopes of establishing a 
French power. Lally fell back on.Pondicherry, where he 
encountered nothing but intrigue and sedition from those 
who ought to have been unanimous in sustaining the 
national honour at this crisis. iL From this time,” he said, 
u without money, without ships, without even provisions, 
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11 Pondicherry might be given, up for lost/’ Coote, in the 
meantime, drove the French from all the towns and posi- 

1760 tions they held in the Carnatic, and prepared for the siege 
i-icge of of Pondicherry, when the folly of the Court of 
Pondicherry. Directors had well-nigh marred it, by sending 
oat orders to supersede him by the Honourable Colonel 
Mon son, the second in command. In the first independent 
enterprise of Colonel Monson, bis success was so equivocal 
as to present an ill-omen of his efforts, but he was disabled 
by a severe wound, and Colonel Coote was prevailed on by 
the council of Madras to resume the command. The town 
was subject to a strict blockade during the rains, and vigor¬ 
ously besieged as soon as they ceased. Lally was thwarted 
at every turn by the civil functionaries who detested 
him, and in whom every spark of honesty and loyalty was 
extinct; but he maintained a long and energetic defence 
with a spirit and courage which elicited the applause of his 
English opponents, and lie did not surrender the town until 
he was reduced to two days’ provisions. As the victors' 

1761 marched into it, their feelings were deeply excited by the 
skeleton figures to which the noble forms of the two gallant 
capture of regiments Lally had brought out with him were 
Pondicherry, reduced by months of fatigue and famine. The 
French Court of Directors had sent instructions to Lally 
to erase the English settlements from the land. The 
despatch had fallen into the hands of the English Directors, 
and, by their orders, Pondicherry was levelled with the 
ground, and not a roof left of that noble colony. The war 
which, with a brief interval, the two nations had waged 
for fifteen years, terminated in the extinction of the French 
power. The ambitious hope of establisliing a French 
empire in India, which had equally animated Labourdonnais 
and Dupleix, Bussy and Lally, was extinguished. Their 
settlements were, indeed, restored at the peace of Paris in 
1763, but they never recovered their political position in 
India. Lally returned to Paris and was thrown into the 
Bastile, where he lingered for three years. He was then 
Fate of brought to trial, denied the assistance of counsel, 
Uaiiy. and condemned to death for having betrayed the 
interests of the king and the company. Ho was drawn 
on a dung cart to the scaffold and beheaded, the third 
illustrious victim of the ingratitude of his country in 
fifteen years., 



SECTION Y. 

KATIYB STATES, FEOM THE SACK OF DELHI, 1739, TO THE 
BATTLE OF PANIPUT, 1761. 


To return to the events in the native states, from the 
invasion of Nadir Shah in 1789, to the battle of Paniput 
in 1761. The atrocities perpetrated by Nadir Ahmed 
Shah on his return to Persia, for eight years, sbah 
were at length terminated by his assassination. Abdal00 ' 

Bit a new and more formidable foe to India arose on his 
death in the person of Ahmed Shah, the chief of the 
tribe of Abdalee Afghans, who was proclaimed king at 
Oandalmr before the close of the year, and became supreme 
in the regions beyond the Indus. Encouraged by the 
success of Nadir Shah, whom he had accompanied in his 
expedition, he turned his attention to India and occupied 
the province of Lahore, and advanced to Sirhind, where be 
was defeated by prince Ahmed, the son of the emperor of 
Delhi, who obliged him to recross the Indus. His first 
Mahomed Shah, the emperor, after a reign of mvasion 
more than thirty years, during which the imperial throne 
had been steadily becoming weaker, died in 1748, and was 
succeeded by bis son Ahmed, who appointed the nabob of 
Oade his vizier. Alarmed by the growing power of the 
Rohillas, who had taken advantage of the invasion and of the 
confusion of the times to enlarge their power in Rohil- 
cund, the Vizier attacked them and was defeated, and his 
province overrun, when he had recourse to the humiliating 
and dangerous expedient of calling in the Mahratta chief's 
Holkar and Sindia, by whose aid he chased the Rohillas 
back to their hills. To gratify their avarice, he authoxnsed 
them to plunder the conquered territory, which did not 
recover from the effect of their ravages for many years. 

Ahmed Shah, having recruited his force, again occupied 
the Punjab and Mooltan, and sent an envoy to Delhi to 1751 
demand the formal cession of them. The emperor, His geoonA 
under the influence of a profligate eunuch, com- u-ndttrird 
plied with the request. The Vizier, then absent iuvafii0T1 - 
in the pursuit of the Rohillas, hastened to Delhi, but being 
too late to prevent the surrender of the provinces, invited 
the eunuch to a banquet and caused him to be assassinated. 

The emperor was exasperated by this outrage, and enlisted 
the services of Grhazee-ood-deen, the grandson of Nizam- 
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ool-moolk and the sort of the prince who was poisoned by 
his mother-in-law. This brought on a civil war between the 
emperor and the Vizier, and for six months the capital 
w r as deluged with blood, Ghazee-ood-deen then called to 
Lis assistance Holkar’s mercenaries, and the Vizier, unable 
to cope with them, consented to an accommodation, and 
was allowed to retain possession of Oude find Allahabad, 
which were now finally alienated from the empire. The 
emperor, unable to bear the arrogance of Gliazee-ood-deen, 
marched out of his capital to oppose him while he was 
engaged in the siege of Bhurtpore, but was defeated and 
made prisoner, when the monster deprived him and his 

a..d. mother of sight, and raised one of the princes of the blood 

1754 to the throne, with the title of Aluingeer the second. 
He then proceeded to the Punjab and expelled the 
Ai am goer ii, lieutenants of Ahmed Shah, who no sooner 
Emperor. heard of the insult than he hastened to avenge 
it, and having recovered the Punjab, advanced to Delhi: 
Gliazee-ood-deen made the most abject submissions, and 
was forgiven, but the Abdalee was determined to obtain a 
pecuniary indemnity, and gave the city up to plunder. For 
many days the atrocities of Nadir Shah's time were 
repeated, and the wretched inhabitants were a second time 

1756 subject to the insolence and rapacity of a brutal soldiery. 
Soon after, several thousand unoffending devotees were 
sacrificed in the holy city of Muttra at the time of a 
religious festival. A pestilence which presently broke out 
in his camp obliged him to recross the Indus. He left 
Ms son Timur in charge of the Punjab, and at the par¬ 
ticular request of the emperor, placed the Rohilla chief 

1757 Nujeeb-oocUdowlnb in command of the imperial army to 
protect him. from the designs of Ghazee-eod-deen. 

That abandoned minister immediately called the Mali- 
rattan to his aid, and Rughoonath Rao, more commonly 
Mahratta known in history as Raghoba, advanced and cap- 
grander. tured Delhi after a siege of a month, and then 
proceeding to the Punjab, drove the force of Timur back 

1758 into Afghanistan and planted the Mahratta standard for 
the first time on the banks of the Indus. He returned to 
Poona, after having conferred the government of the 
province on a Mahratta officer. The Pesliwa had, mean¬ 
while, been intriguing for the possession of Ahmednugnr, 
the most important city south of the Nerbudda, and at 
length obtained it by treachery. This aggression brought 
on hostilities with Salabut Jung and his brofhei Nazir 
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Jung, who had been reconciled. They had no longer the sup¬ 
port of .13ussy’s genius or his troops, and even Ibrahim Khan, 
the ablest of Bussy’s native generals, had been dismissed, 
and gone over with a powerful and well-served artillery to A 
the Peshwa. The Nizam was reduced to such straits as to 3706 
be obliged to.agree to whatever terms the Peshwa might 
dictate, and obliged to surrender four of the most important 
fortresses in the Deccan, to confirm the possession of 
Ahmednugur, and to make over districts yielding fifty-six 
lacs of rupees, which reduced the Mogul possessions in the 
Deccan to a very narrow circle. The power of the Mahrattas 
was now at its zenith; it wae acknowledged equally on 
the banks of the Indus and of the Coleroon, and it was pre¬ 
dominant both in Hindustan and in the Deccan. The vast 
resources of the commonwealth were wielded by one chief ^7^ 
and directed to one object, and they began to talk proudly 
of establishing Hindoo sovereignty throughout the con¬ 
tinent of India. 

Raghoba had left Holkar and Sindia to support the 
Mahratta interests in the north, and to despoil Rohilcund, 
of which Sindia had laid waste thirteen hundred The Ahda _ 
villages in the course of a month, but he'was jeo sfourth 
soon after driven across the Jumna by the nabob nna?10n * 

Vizier. Just at this juncture tho north of India was 17<39 
astounded by the report that Ahmed Shah Abdalee had 
crossed the Indus a fourth time in September, with a largo 
army, to recover and extend his possessions. During hi3 
advance, Ghazee-ood-deen, dreading an interview between 
the Abdalee and the emperor Ahmed Shah, whom he had 
blinded, put him to death, and placed an unknown youth 
011 the throne, who was, however, never acknowledged. 
Holkar and Sindia were in command of 30,000 horse, but 
they were widely separated from each other, and the 
Abdalee determined to attack them before they could form 
a junction. Sindia was overpowered, and lost Defeat of 
two-thirds of his army. Holkar was routed with ^f^ r and 
great carnage. The news of these reverses only 
served to inflame the ardour of the Peshwa and his cabinet, 175' 
and it was resolved at Poona to make one grand and decisive 
effort to complete the conquest of India. The command of 
the force destined to this object was entrusted to Sedaseo 
liao Bliow, commonly known as the Bhow, the cousin of the 
Peshwa, a general who had seen much service and was not 
wanting in courage and energy, hut rash and impetuous, am 
filled with an overweening conceit of his own abilities. 
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a.i>. The army which now moved up to encounter Ahmed 

1760 Shah was the largest with which the Mahratt&s had ever 
The batttaken the field. Its gorgeous equipments 
of Panifut. formed a strong contrast with that of the hi an hie 
and hardy mountaineers of Sevajee. The Mahrattas had 
already begun to assume the pomp of Mahomedan princes 
The spacious and lofty tents of the chiefs were lined with 
silks and brocades, and surmounted with glittering orna¬ 
ments. The finest horses richly caparisoned, and a train of 
elephants with gaudy housings, accompanied the army. The 
wealth which had been accumulated during half a century 
of plunder was ostentatiously displayed; and cloth of gold 
was the dress of theofficers. The military chest was furnished 
with two crores of rupees. Every Mahratta commander 
throughout the country was summoned to attend the 
stirfup of the Bhow, and the whole of the Mahratta 
cavalry marched under the national standard. It was 
considered the cause of the Hindoos as opposed to that of 
the Mahomedans, and the army was therefore joined in its 
progress by numerous auxiliaries, more especially from 
Raj poo tana. Soortij Mull, the Jaut chieftain, brought up a 
contingent of 30,000 men. The army was, however, encum¬ 
bered with two hundred pieces of cannon, and Sooruj Mull 
wisely advised the Bhow to leave them at Gwalior or at 
Jhansi, and resort to the national system of warfare, 
cutting off the supplies, and harassing the detachments of 
the enemy ; but this sage counsel was haughtily rejected, 
and the Jaut withdrew from the camp in disgust, together 
with some of the Rajpoot chieftains. The Bhow entered 
Delhi and defaced the palaces, tombs, and shrines which 
had been spared by the Persian and Afghan invader. The 

1761 two armies met on the field of Paniput, where for the 
third time the fate of India was to be decided. That of 
the Mabrattas consisted of 55,000 cavalry in regular pay, 
15,000 predatory horse, and 15,000 infantry, who had been 
trained under Bussv, and were now commanded by his ablest 
native general. The Mahomedan force numbered about 
80,000 chosen troops, besides irregulars almost as numerous, 
with seventy p i eces of cannon. After a succession of desultory 
engagements, some of them, however, of considerable 
magnitude, the Mabrattas formed an entrenched camp, in 
which, including camp followers, a body little short of 
300,000 was collected. Within a short time this vast 
nultitude began to be straitened for provisions. Cooped up 

i a blockaded encampment, amidst dead and dying 
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animals, and surrounded by famishing soldiers, the officers 
demanded to be led out against the enemy* The battle 
began before daybreak on the 7th of January, and the 
Mahratta chiefs nobly sustained their national reputation ; 
but about two hours after noon Wiswas ftao, the son of 
the Peshwa, was mortally wounded, and Sudaseo Rao 
Show fled from the field, and the army became irretrievably 
disorganised. No quarter was asked or givnn, and the 
slaughter was prodigious. Not one-fourth of the troops 
escaped with their lives, and it was calculated that from 
the opening of the campaign to its close the number of 
casualties, including camp followers, fell little short of 
200,000. Seldom has a defeat been more com- prodigious 
pleie or disastrous. There were few families slighter, 
throughout the Mahratta empire which had not to mourn 
the loss of some relative. The Peshwa died of a broken 
heart, and his government never recovered its vigour and 
integrally. All the Mahratta conquests north of the 
Nerbudc^a were lost, and though they were subsequently 
recovered}, it was under separate chieftains, with individual 
interests,, which weakened their allegiance to the central 
authority : The Abdelee having thus shivered the Hindoo 
power, tnfyrned his back on India, and never interfered 
again in ii|a affairs. The Mogul throne may be Effect on 
said to ha|vo expired with the battle of Paniput. ^ Kogn! 

Xus territoi|y was broken up into separate and empiie ‘ A . L >. 
independent principalities; the claimant to the throne 1761 
was wandering about Behar with a band of mercenaries; 
and the Ration which was destined to establish a new 
empire, rod, in oriental phrase, to ‘‘bring the various 
“ tribes off India under one umbrella,” had already laid 
^iio^ioutfdation of its power in the valley of the Ganges. 

To the rise and progress of the English Government we 
now turn. 


SECTION VI. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY IN BENGAL. 

The wealth which Portugal had acquired in the sixteenth 
century by the trade to the east raised an earnest desire 
in England to obtain a share of it; and Drake, The Eagt 
Cavendish, and other navigators were impelled Dun* 
by the spirit of maritime enterprise, which Queen Coinpuliy ’ 
Elizabeth fostered, to undertake voyages of discovery ir 
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a.i>. the eastern sea- 3 * In 1583 Fitch and three other advert- 
1683 turers traversed the length and breadth, of the unknown 
continent of India, and the accounts they brought home of 
the opulence of its various kingdoms, and the grandeur of 
the cities, opened up the vision of a lucrative commerce to 
the English nation. The ardour of enterprise was, how¬ 
ever, damped by the unsuccessful issue of a voyage of three 
years undertaken by Captain Lancaster, but if was re¬ 
vived by the report of the first mercantile expedition of 
the Dutch, which had resulted far a rich return. # An 
association was accordingly formed in London, consisting 
3 600 0 f “ merchants, ironmongers, clothiers, and other men of 
“ substance / 5 who subscribed the sum of *£30,133, for the 
purpose of opening a trade to the East. The next year 
Queen Elizabeth granted them a charter of incorporation, 
under the title of the “East India Company/’ which for 
a hundred and fifty years confined itself to coramerciA 
pursuits, aud then took up arms in defence of its fivtcfcories, 
and impelled by the normal law of progression, became 
master of the continent of India. 

The first attention of the Company was draw W to the 
spice islands in the eastern archipelago, in Which the 
m 0rst Dutch were endeavouring to supersede t he Portu- 
e-iterprises. gnese. The chief object of the India trade ax 
that period was to obtain spices, pepper, cloves, ^ and nut¬ 
megs, in return for the exports from England oi iron, tin, 
leaS, cloth, cutlery, glass, quicksilver, and Musc^ovy hides. 
1301 The first expedition sailed from Torbay in A/uril, IbuL. 
Eight voyages were undertaken in the next t'en years, 
which yielded a profit of more than a hundred and fifty 
per cent. A portion of this return was obtained by piracy 
on their European rivals, which all the maritime nations at 
that period considered a legitimate source of gain. In 
1611 the Company despatched vessels to Surat, then the 
great emporium of trade on the western coast of India ; 
but the Portuguese were determined to repel the interlopers, 
and planted a squadron of armed vessels at the mouth of 
the Taptee. In the several encounters which ensued, the 
Portuguese were invariably discomfited, and as they were 
universally dreaded by the natives for their oppressions, 
the reputation of the English rose high, and they obtained 
> permission to establish factories at Surat, Ahmedabad, and 
other towns. , These privileges were confirmed by the 
emperor Jehangeer. 

Soon after, the Company prevailed on James I* to send 
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Sir Thomas Roe as his ambassador to the court of Delhi, x.n. 
where he met with a distinguished reception sir T.Roe’* b 
and obtained further privileges for the Company, embassy. 

The Company also succeeded in westing Grams from the 
Portuguese, and obtained a commercial footing in the 
Persian Gulf, but it never proved to he of any value. In 
1020 the Company’s agents for the first time visited the 
valley of the Ganges, and set up a factory at Patna; bat 
it was through the patriotism of Mr. Houghton, Mr. Bough- 
one of their surgeons, that they obtained per- 
mission to settle in Bengal. The emperor was. 
at the time in the Deccan, and his daughter being taken 
seriously ill, he sent to the Company’s factory at Surat to 
request the services of an able physician. Mr. Bougliton 
was despatched to the camp, and effected a cure ; and being 
requested to name his own reward, asked permission to 
establish factories in Bengal, which was at once granted. 

Two years after, the emperor’s second son, who had been 
appointed viceroy of Bengal, established his court at 
Rajmahal. One of the ladies of the seraglio was attaokea 
with disease, and the services of Mr. Boughton were again 
solicited, and he again declined any personal remunera¬ 
tion, but obtained permission for his masters to plant fac¬ 
tories at Hooghly and Balasore. 

The first factory of the Company on the Coromandel 
coast was opened at Masulipatam and then transferred to 
Armegauna ; but as the trade did not flourish, the Ma , lras< 
superintendent accepted the invitation of the raja 
of Ohmidergiree, the last representative of the Hindoo 
kingdom of Beejannger, to settle, in his territories, and a 
plot of ground was accepted at Madraspatam, one of the 
most inconvenient places for trade on the Coromandel ^ 
coast, on which the Company erected a fort, called, after the I6tU 
patron saint of England, Fort St. George, around which 
arose the city of Madras. Surat continued to be the port of 
the Company on the western coast till 1662, when, on the 
marriage of Charles II. to the Infanta Catherine, 
the daughter of the king of Portugal, he 
bestowed the port of Bombay as her dowry, and the 166' 
Crown, finding it more expensive than profitable, made 
it over to the Company, who removed their chief establish¬ 
ments to it. The annals of the Company for a period of 
forty years in Bengal are barren of events. * They enjoyed 
great prosperity, and their trade flourished to such &r 
extent that it was erected into a separate Presidency, br 
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the simple mon of the counter in Dowgato were at length 
seized with a fit of political ambition, which brought 
them to the verge of ruin. 

The Court of Directors had obtained admiralty jurisdic* 
tion from the Crown, with liberty to seize all interlopers. 
The Cora- The profits of the Company had, as usual, led to 
amlfhiori. the establishment of a now and rival Company 
in London, which it was deemed advisable to root 
out. ^ The agent of the old Company, with the view of ex¬ 
cluding them from Bengal, had sought permission of the 
Mogul viceroy to erect a fortification at the mouth of the 
river, but he resented their application by increasing the 
duty on their exports, in violation of the firman granted by 
the emperor. Such impositions which had frequently been 
made before, had been eluded by a discreet distribution 
of presents, hut on the present occasion the Company 
assumed a high tone, and determined to seek redress by 
a.t>. ^gaging in hostilities with the Mogul empire, then in the 
1685 zenith of its power. With the permission of the Crown, 
they wsent out admiral Nicholson with twelve ships of war, 
carrying 200 guns and 1,000 soldiers, to seize and fortify 
Chittagong, to demand the cession of the neighbouring 
territory, and to establish a mint. But these ambitious 
prospects were destined to a severe disappointment. The 
fleet was dispersed in a storm, and a portion of it sailed to 
Hooghly where the advanced-guard of 400 men had 
already arrived from Madras. "The appearance of this 
formidable armament induced the nabob to seek an 
accommodation, when three intoxicated sailors reeled into 
the bazaar, and fell out with the police. Both parties were 
Battle at reinforced, and a regular engagement ensued, 
Hoogly which resulted in the defeat of the Moguls. 
The admiral set the town on fire, and burnt down five 
hundred houses. Job Chamock, the chief of the Com¬ 
pany’s factory, dreading an attack from the nabob’s troops, 
moved down with all his establishment to the village of 
Chuttanutty, and then to the island of Ingelee, a swamp 
in the Soonderbun, where half his people perished of 
jungle fever. He was relieved from this embargo sing 
position by the appearance of an envoy from the nabob 
with proposals of peace. The Court of Directors, who 
were determined to carry their views by force, had directed 
their^ chief at Bombay to blockade Surat, which was the 
•uJgrim port on the western coast, and the departure of 
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devout; Mahomidans to the shrine of the Prophet was at 
orce stopped. Aurungzebe’s fanaticism over- stoppage oe 
came his pride, and, in order to open the road to pilgrimage, 
Mecca, he condescended to seek accommodation with the 
infidels who had blocked it up. A treaty was accordingly 
concluded, and Charnock returned to Chuttanutty, but not 
to remain there. The Court of Directors, hearing of the 
proceedings at Hooghly, determined to prosecute the war a.i>. 
with increased vigour, and despatched Captain Heath with l <388 
several vessels of war to Bengal. On his arrival, ho dis¬ 
allowed the treaty and commenced warlike operations, 
and embarking the whole of the Company’s property and 
officers on fifteen vessels, proceeded to Balasore, which he 
burnt, and then crossed over to Chittagong. Its fortifi¬ 
cations were stronger than he had expected, and he sailed 
to Madras, where he landed all the Company’s establish¬ 
ments. Auruugzebe, incensed at these renewed aggressions, 
ordered all the English factories in every part Bengal 
of India to be confiscated, and nothing remained of abandoned, 
the Company’s possessions except the fortified towns of 
Madras and Bombay. Sir John Child, the governor of 
Bombay, sent two gentlemen to the emperor’s encamp¬ 
ment at Beejapore to treat for a reconciliation. Aurungzebe 
by* the recent conquest of Beejapore had extended his 
power over the whole of India; but though it was 
irresistible on the land, the English were masters of the sea, 
and they blockaded the Mogul ports, and both obstructed the 
pilgrimage, and destroyed the trade of the Moguls. Nor 
was he insensible to the loss his subjects sustained by the 
suspension of the English trade, which was calculated at a 
crore of rupees a year, and he agreed “ to overlook their 
“offences,” and restore their factories. The nabob of 
Bengal, who was favourable to them, lost no time in 
acquainting Mr. Charnock at Madras with the emperor’s 
wishes, and beseeching him to return to Bengal. He 
landed at Chuttanutty on the 24th oi August, 1690, and 1(590 
in the neighbouring village of Calcutta laid the Foundation 
foundation of the future metropolis of British of p&icmta; 
India. This spasm of ambition did not last more than 
five years, and for half a century afterwards the servants 
of the Company were instructed to consider themselves 
“ the representatives of a body of merchants, and to live 
u and act accordingly.” 

The Company having now a settlement of their own in 
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a.d. Bengal, were anxious to place it, like Madras and Bombay, 
1695 in upstate of defence ; but it was contrary to the policy 
Erection of of the Mogul empire to permit the multipfica- 
JPort tion of such fortifications. The forts at the two 

wiiijam. 0 to er Presidencies bad been erected before the 
authority of the Moguls was extended over the territory 
in which they were situated. The nabob of Bengal refused 
the permission which the governor had sought, but in 
1695 the zemindar of Bnrdwan revolted, and in conjunc¬ 
tion with Rehini Khan, the chief of the Orissa Afghans, 
plundered Hooghly, and threatened the foreign settlements. 
The danger to which they were exposed was strongly re¬ 
presented to the nabob, who was bewildered by the 
rebellion, and he desired the agents of the Companies, in 
general terms, to provide for their own security. Im¬ 
mediately every hand was set to work, night and day, to 
raise the fortifications, by tbe Dutch at Chinsurah, the 
French at Chandernagore, and the English at Calcutta. 
In compliment to the reigning monarch the fortress was 
designated Fort William. 

The Company was now threatened by a more formidable 
opponent in London. The dazzling profits of the India 
r *»i com- trade had dra wn forth a multitude of competi- 
jutnios. tors, but they succeeded in obtaining a renewal 
1693 of their charter from the Crown in 1698. A few' months 
after, however, the House of Commons passed a resolution 
to the effect, “ that it is the right of all Englishmen to trade 
“ to the East Indies unless prohibited by Act of Pariia- 
“ ment.” This gave fresh animation to those who were . 
eager to share in the trade, and they petitioned Parlia¬ 
ment for a charter, backed by the tempting offer of a loan 
of two millions to the treasury at eight per cent., and it 
was accepted. The old Company bad not been able to offer 
more than a third of the sum, and they were ordered to 
wind np their affairs in three years. But the ri valry of the 
Disastrous two Companies was found, even in the first year, 
results. to j _ >0 fatal to the public interests. Their compe¬ 
tition enhanced the price of produce in every market in 
India, and created a scarcity. The native officers, courted 
by two parties, fleeced them in turn, and oppressed both, 
and the money which should have been laid out in invest¬ 
ments was squandered in bribes, to the extent of seven lacs 
of rupees. At Surat, the agents of the old Company were 
seized by die agents of their rivals, dragged through the 
streets and delivered to the Mogul authorities of the town 



: as ^disturbers of the public peace. The nation became A .i». 
at length sensible of the disastrous results of this contra- 1702 
tion, and in 1702 the two Companies were amalgamated 
under the title of the “ United Company of Merchants 
“ trading to the East.” Their former privileges , 
were granted by the Crown; the new charter Theiruni01 '' 
was sanctioned likewise by Parliament, and the strength of 
union inspired them with greater animation in the prosecu¬ 
tion of their commerce. The fortifications of Calcutta 
were silently but diligently improved, and gawe confidence 
to the native merchants, who came there in largo numbers, 
and it became one of the most flourishing settlements in 
the province. But the history of it from this time to the 
battle of Plassy, for more than fifty years, and more espe¬ 
cially during the viceroyalty of Moorshed Kooly Khan and 
his successor, is only a register of the extortions of the 
Mogul government, and the contrivances of the president 
to evade them. It is an unvaried tale of insolence and 
plunder on the one part, and humiliating submission on the 
other, which was at length avenged by the battle of 
Plassy. l 703 

In the year in which the Companies were united, Moor¬ 
shed Kooly Khan was appointed dewan, or financial 
administrator, of Bengal. He was the son of a Moorsiied- 
. poor brahmin in the Deccan, and was purchased ^oojj-sijan. 
and circumcised by an Ispahan merchant. On the death 
ol his master, he obtained service with the dewan of 
Berar, and by his financial ability attracted the notice of 
Aurungzebe, who appointed him dewan of Bengal in 1702. 

He was soon after invested with the soobadareo, or vico- 
royalty of the three provinces of Bengal, Beliar, and 
Orissa, and removed the capital to the new city of Moor- 
shedabad, which he founded and called after his’ own name. 

Ho was aware that the prosperity of Bengal was greatly 
promoted by its maritime trade, and gave every encourage¬ 
ment to the Mogul and Arab merchants, but regai’ded the 
fortified factories of the foreign companies, and more 
especially that of the English, with great jealousy, and 
when firmly seated in power, trampled under foot the 
privileges obtained from the emperor by the English Com¬ 
pany. He imposed heavy taxes on the trade of the 
Company, which they had no means of evading except by 
the oiler of exorbitant bribes. 

The president in Calcutta determined, therefore, to 1 
appeal to the emperor, and despatched an embassy to 
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Delhi with presents so costly as to make the Court of 
Embassy to Directors wince. Moorshed Kooly used all his in* 
fluence at court to defeat an application directed 
against his own interest and authority, and would doubt¬ 
less have succeeded in bafllmg it but for an unexpected 
event. The emperor Ferokshere was betrothed to a 
Rajpoot princess, but the nuptials were postponed in con¬ 
sequence of a sharp attack of disease, which the royal 
physicians were unable to subdne. On the advice of one 
of the ministers, who was favourable to the English. Mr. 
Hamilton, the surgeon of tho mission, was called in, and 
effected a cure. He was required by the grateful emperor to 
name his own recompense, and, imitating the noble patriotism 
of Mr. Boughton, only asked that the emperor would grant 
the privileges the embassy had been sent to solicit, the 
chief of wdiich was permission to purchase thirty-eight 
villages adjacent to Calcutta. Many objections were raised 
to this concession by the representatives of the Bengal vice¬ 
roy, but it was at length conceded. The possession of 
these villages, extending ten miles on each side of the river, 
would have given the Company the complete control of the 
AI># maritime trade of the province, and Moorshed Kooly 
1717 threatened the zemindars with his vengeance if they 
parted with a single inch of land. The firman became a 
mere piece of waste paper. 

Moorshed Kooly Khan is one of the greatest names in 
1702 the Mahomadan history of India. He was ns eminent a 
to A dmini 3 tra- financier as Toder Mull. He caused an accurate 
D2& jwon^of^ survey to be made of the lands, and revised the as- 
urs ' sessment; he divided the province into chuklas, 
or districts, and appointed officers over each to collect the 
rents, who became rich and powerful zemindars, and as 
the office, as usual, became hereditary, assumed the title 
and the state of rajas. Of these Vajas, only one—in Burd- 
wan—retains his zemindaree unimpaired at the present 
time. The Mahomedan officers were regarded as sieves, 
which retained tiothing; the Hindoo officers as sponges, 
which could be squeezed when saturated with plunder, and 
they were accordingly employed in the collections, to the 
entire exclusion, except in one instance, of tho professors 
of the creed of the Prophet. The revenues of Bengal 
were a little in excess of a crore and a quarter of rupees, of 
which one-third was reserved for the expenses of the 
Government, and a crore regularly transmitted to the 
imperial treasury, the viceroy invariably accompanying 
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"tKeproccssion wliict conveyed the tribute in person, the first 
march out of Moorshedabad. Though severe in the exac¬ 
tion of revenue, he was eminently just in his administra¬ 
tion. constant to one wife, frugal in his domestic habits, 
and exemplary in his charities. Under his administration 
the prosperity of the country was abundantly increased. A-0> 
He died in 1725, and was succeeded by his son-in-law, 1725 
Soqjah-ood-deen, a Turkoman noble from Khorasaji, who 
retained his post in spite of the intrigues at the imperial 
court, chiefly through the punctual transmission of the 
tribute. He was succeeded in 1739 by his son, Serefraz 1739 
Kb an, at the time when Nadir Sbah was plundering Delhi, 
and as the dictate of prudence, the nabob ordered the coin 
to be struck and prayers to he read in his name. 


SECTION VII. 

SACK OF CALCUTTA AND CONQUEST OF BENGAL. 

W TxrrrN a twelvemonth Aliverdy Khan, a native of Tur- 
ki tan. who had been entrusted with the government of 
Debar, succeeded, by large bribes and larger Aliverdy 
promises to the venal ministers of the emperor ^ 
Mahomed Shah in obtaining the office of viceroy, and 
marched against Serefraz, who was defeated and slain. 1741 
Aliverdy had been employed for twenty years in public 
affairs, and was eminently fitted by his talents to adorn the 
position he had clandestinely obtained, and it was through 
his energy that Bengal was saved from becoming a Mah- 
ratta province. While Rughoojee Bhonslay was employed 
in the Carnatic, as narrated in the last chapter, one of his 
generals, Bbaskur Punt, entered Bengal and laid waste 
the whole country west of the Bhagruttee, from Muhratta 
Cuttack to Rajmabal. A division of his army Evasion, jy t2 
suddenly appeared before Moorshedabad aucl plundered the 
suburbs and extorted two crores and a half of rupees from 
the Setts, the most opulent hankers in Hindostan. The 
Mahratta commander then moved down upon Hooghly, 
which he plundered, and the wretched inhabitants crowded 
for shelter into the foreign settlements. The president at 
Calcutta sought permission of the viceroy to surround the 
settlement with an entrenchment, which was readily 
granted, and the work was prosecuted with vigour, but sus- 

I. 
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ponded on the retirement of the enemy and never com- 
Mahratta pleted. This was the celebrated Mahratta Ditch, 
Bitch. which, though it has disappeared like the old 
wall of London, long continued to mark tho municipal 
boundaries of the town, and to give its citizens the sou¬ 
briquet of the “ inhabitants of the Ditch.” 

Tho Mahratta 3 , though invariably defeated, renewed their 
ravages from year to year. The recollection of these 
Ori'™ devastations was not effaced for several genera- 
06*i«d to the tions from the memory of the inhabitants in the 
Mahmttas. western districts, and the invasion of the Bur¬ 
gees—the name by which the Mahrattas were called— 
continued, even in the present century, to be an object 
of horror. Wearied out with the conflict of ten years, which 
ruined the country and exhausted the revenue, Aliverdy, 
then in his seventy-fifth year, agreed to pay the raja of 
Berar the chout on the revenues of Bengal, and to code 
the province of Orissa to him. The nabobs of Bengal con- 
1751 tinned, however, to retain the name of Orissa as one of the 
three soobahs under their rule, though nothing was left of 
it to them but a small territory north of the Subtinreki. 
Aliverdy devoted the remaining five years of his vice¬ 
royalty to repairing the ravages of this harassing warfare, 
and died in April, 1756, at the age of eighty. The very next 
year the sovereignty of the three provinces passed from 
the Turkoman Mahomedans to the English, and became the 
basis of the British empire in India. 

Aliverdy Khan bequeathed the government to bis favourite 
grandson Suraj-ood-dowlah, a youth of twenty, who had 
Suraj-ood- already become the object of universal dread and 
dowiah. abhorrence for his caprices and cruelty. He had 
long evinced particular animosity towards the English, and 
the Court of Directors had specially enjoined the presi¬ 
dent to place Calcutta in a state of defence. The factory 
was reported to be very rich, and the young tyrant 
had marked it out for early spoliation, but an unexpected 
event hastened his movements. Before he came to 
power he had despoiled the Hindoo governor of Dacca, 
and placed him in confinement. His son Kissendas, 
anxious to place his family and treasures in a state of 
security, under pretence of a pilgrimage to Jugernath, 
proceeded with a large retinue to Calcutta, whore he 
received a cordial welcome from the president, Mr. Drake. 
Immediately on the death of the old nabob, Suraj-ood- 
dowlah peremptorily demanded the surrender of Kissendas 
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with all Ms wealth. It was followed by a second communi¬ 
cation, ordering 1pm to demolish the fortifications which it 
ft as .1 epoi ted he had erected at Calcutta. Hr. Drake replied 
that ho bad only put the ramparts facing the river in repair, 
in the prospect of a war with France, but he refused to 
give up the refugee to whom he had given protection. The 
joung soobadar was at this time marching into Purneah to 
coerce the refractory governor, his cousin ; but enraged a 
this oppositiou to his wishes, he ordered Ms army tcT turn 
back and march directly down to Calcutta. 

The town was ill-prepared for such an assault. During A J , 
i- tty years of peace the defences had been neglected, and 1750 
warehouses had been built up to the ramparts. Capt0TB()f 
1 ho attention which the French had always Calcutta, 
paid to the fortification of their settlements formed a 
singular contrast to the indifference manifested by the 
English ; and Chaudernagoro was at this time so thoroughly 
defensible that it would have baffled all the attacks of any 
native army. After the. capture of Madras by Labour- 
donnais, the Court of Directors had sent out orders to 
strengthen the works, and these orders at ere repeated with 
increased importunity as the health of the old viceroy 
declined. But their servants in Calcutta Avere too busily 
intent on amassing fortunes to heed these injunctions, and 
their infatuation down to the latest moment Avas exceeded 
only by their cowardice when the crisis came. The militia 
was not embodied, and the powder furnished by a fraudulent 
contractor was deficient both in quality and in quantity. 
There were only 174 men in garrison, not ten of whom had 
ever seen a^sliot fired, and the besiegers were 50,000 in 
number. Yet, against these odds, Clive Avould have made 
as noble and successful a defence as he did at Arret; but 
the governor was Drake, and the commandant Minchin 
The nabob’s army sat down before it on the ,17th June • 17o6 
the town Avas occupied the next day, and the day after it 
Avas determined to send the women and children on board 
the vessels anchored off the fort. As soon, however, as the 
Watergate was opened, there was an indiscriminate rush 
to the boats, many of Avhick were capsized. The enemy 
sent some fire arrows” at the ships, which did no damage 
at all, but the commanders immediately weighed anchor 
and dropped down the river two miles." Taa o boats alone 
remained at the stairs, and Mr. Drake, without leaving 
any instructions, quietly slipped into one of them ; he was 
followed by the military commander, and they rowed down 
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to tine ships. As soon as this base desertion of their posts 
became known, and calmness had be$n restored, Mr. 
Holwell was unanimously placed in command, and it was 
resolved to defend the fort to the last extremity. It held 
out for forty-eight hours, during which signals were made 
day and night to the vessels anchored below, and they 
mi’ght have come np with perfect ease and safety and have 
rescued the whole of the gallant garrison, hut not u vessel 
moved. On the 21st the enemy renewed the attack with 
redoubled vigour: more than half the force was killed or 
wounded, and the European soldiers broke into the liquoi 
stores and became unfit for duty. Mr. Holwell was obliged 
to agree to a parley, during which the nabob’s soldiers 
treacherously rushed into the fort and obtained possession 
of it. Search was immediately made for treasure, but 
only five lacs of rupees were found in the vaults, and the 
nabob’s indignation knew no bounds. 

The nabob retired about dusk to his encampment. Tho 
European prisoners were collected together in a veranda, 
The Biask while the native officers went in search of some 
Hole- building in which they might be lodged for the 
night, but none could be found, and they were desired to 
move into an adjoining chamber, which bad been used as 
tho lock-up room of the garrison. It was not twenty feet 
square, with only a single window, and, however suitable 
for the confinement of a few refractory soldiers, was death 
to the hundred and forty-six persons now thrust into it, in 
one of the hottest months of the most sultry season of the 
year. The wretched prisoners soon became frantic with 
suffocating heat and intolerable thirst, and called upon the 
gentries to fire upon them and put them out of their misery. 
They sank one by one in the arms of death, and when the 
door was opened'in the morning, only twenty-three were 
dragged out alive, the most ghastly of forms. This is the 
tragedy of the Black Hole, which has fixed an indelible 
mark of infamy on the name ot Suraj-ood-dowlah. Yet so 
little did it appear an extraordinary occurrence that it 
excited no attention in the native community, and is not 
even mentioned by the great Maliomedan historian of the 
period. The nabob returned to Moorshedabad and con¬ 
fiscated all the property of the Company at the out 
factories, and they were as completely expelled 
of X tte tl ° a from Bengal as they had been seventy years 
Ccmpany. before in the reign of Aurungzebe. 

1757 But tho time oi retribution was not distant. The Court 
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of Directors had regarded the progress of Bussy in the 
Deccan, with a feeing of great jealousy, and deter- cliT0 » 8 
mined to cont ract an alliance with the Peshwa to 
arrest it. Clive, who had been received with dis- ~~ 
tinguished honour by the Company and the ministry, was a.d. 
sent for* this purpose to Bombay with a considerable force, 1 
but on his arrival found the president and his council 
inflexibly averse to embark in so perilous an enterprise. 
Admiral Watson happening to arrive at the same time 
with his fleet from Madras, it was determined to employ 
the powerful armament thus assembled in rooting out the 
piratical chief Angriaon that coast. His power had become 
so formidable, and his audacity had increased to such an ex¬ 
tent, that in the previous year his corsairs had overpowered 
three Dutch ships of war,respectively, of fifty, thirty-six, and 
eighteen guns, the two largest of which they burnt. The 
English fleet and army proceeded against Geriah, his 
capital, and within an hour after the attack began, the 
whole pirate fleet was in a blaze. In the arsenal were 
found two hundred pieces of cannon, with a very large 
store of ammunition, and twelve lacs of rupees, which the 
captors, with very commendable wisdom, distributed among 
themselves without ceremony. The admiral and Clive then 
returned to Madras, where information had just been re¬ 
ceived of the sack of Calcutta; and although a strong 
party in the council was still bent on a conflict with Bussy, 
the majority came to the conclusion that it was their first 
duty to retrieve the affairs of their masters in Bengal. 

An expedition was accordingly fitted out and entrusted to 
the genius of Clive, who sailed from Madras with admiral 
Watson’s fleet, on which were embarked 900 Europeans 
and 1,500 sepoys. 

They entered the Hooghly, and on the 15th December 17 *0G 
reached Eulta, where they found the dastardly Drake and 
his fellow fugitives in the ships on which they had capture* of 
taken refuge in Juno. A little higher up the Calcutta, 
river there was a small fortification at Budge Budge, held 
by the Hindoo general of the nabob, who had been left in 
charge of t’.e army. It was attacked by Clive, and a ball 
happening to pass too close to the commander’s turban, he 
hastened back to Calcutta. Not deeming himself, however, 
safe there, he fled to Moorshedabad, leaving 500 men to 
defend the fort, which was delivered up to Clive on the 2 nd 1757 
January, when the Company’s standard was again hoisted on 
its ramparts. The nabob had persuaded himself that the 
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English would never again enter his dominions, and he was 
filled with indignation when he heard of their audacity. 
He refused to listen to any overture from Clive, and thus 
marched down in haste with an army of 40,000 men. 
Einding a contest inevitable, Clive determined to take the 
initiative, and long before dawn on the 5th February 
marched out with his entire force, augmented by 600 
marines, and assaulted the nabob's encampment. Towards 
sunrise a February fog bewildered the troops and 
weakened the strength of the attack, but the Nabob, who 
bad never been under fire before, and had moreover seen 
Battle at many of bis officers fall around him, hastened 
Domdmn. to make overtures of peace, and a treaty was con¬ 
cluded on the 9th February. All the former privileges of 
the Company were restored, and permission was given 
to establish a mint and to fortify Calcutta. Information 
bad soon after been received of the declaration of war 
between England and France. The French settlement of 
Cbandernagore, twenty miles above Calcutta, was garri¬ 
soned with 700 Europeans, besides a large body of native 
troops, and Bussy was encamped w ith a victorious army at 
a distance of only four hundred miles in the Northern 
Sircars. The nabob had no sooner signed the treaty than 
he importuned Bussy to march up to Bengal and expel the 
English. Clive felt that the junction of the two French 
forces would compromise the position of the Company, and 
he determined to attack Cbandernagore before it could be 
effected. He attacked it by land while admiral Watson bom¬ 
barded it with his fleet, and the town was surrendered upon 
Capture of honourable terms after a very gallant resistance 
chnndema- of nine days. When the capture had been 
effected, Clive remarked, “We cannot stop here/ 5 
and his prediction has been verified by a century of pro¬ 
gress which has carried us beyond the Indus. 

Meanwhile, the violence and the atrocities of the nabob 
continued to augment the disgust of his ministers and offi- 
Coitfederaey cers. Every day produced some new act of 
at the capital, oppression, and in May, Meer Jaffier, the military 
paymaster and general, and the brother-in-law of Ali- 
verdy Khan, entered into a combination with other officers 
of state, and the all-powerful bankers, the Setts, to super¬ 
sede him. There was at Moorshedabad at the time one 
Omichund, who had settled in Calcutta about forty years 
before, and amassed immense wealth by contracts with the 
Company, and who maintained the state of a prince. He ao- 
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companiod the nabob to the capital after the battle of the 
9th February, constantly attended the durbar, and r etained 
such influence in the public councils as to render it. advis¬ 
able for the confederates to take him into their confidence. A .n. 
Clive was invited to join the league with magnificent offers 1767 
for the Company ; and as he was convinced that “ there could 
“ be neither peace nor security while such a monster as the 
“ nabob reigned,” he entered readily into their plans. A 
secret treaty was concluded, stipulating that the English 
should instal Meet- Jaffier, and that he should pay a crore 
and three-quarters of rupees to make good their losses. 
Omichund got scent of the treaty and threatened to dis¬ 
close the transaction to the nabob—which would have led 
to the immediate massacre of the whole party—unless an 
additional article was inserted guaranteeing to him a dona¬ 
tion of thirty lacs, and a commission of fi\e per cent, on 
all the payments. Clive oil hearing of this outrageous 
demand came to the conclusion that “art and policy were 
“ warrantable to defeat the plans of such a villain,” and ho 
drew up a fictitious treaty on red paper, in which his 
demand was provided for, while the real treaty, authenti¬ 
cated by the seals of the confederates, contained no siich 
stipulation. Ho is said to have died within a year raving 
mad, but this statement is utterly unfounded. This is the 
only act in the bold and arduous career of Olive which 
does not admit of vindication, though he himself always 
defended it, and declared that he was ready to do it a 
liundred times over. 

Clive marched from Chan iernagore on the 13th June 
with 900 Europeans, consisting partly of the 89th Regi¬ 
ment of foot, who still carry on their colours Battieof 
“ Primus in Indis,” 2,100 natives, and ten pieces 
of cannon. He marched up to Cutwa, where lie called a 
council of war, which voted against any farther advance: but 
immediately after lie resolved to carry out the enterprise, and 
on th© night of the 22nd moved on to the grove of Plassy. 

The nabob’s army, consisting of 50,000 horse and foot, was 
encamped in its immediate vicinity. Meer Jaffier had taken 
an oath to join Clive before or during the engagement, but 
he did not make his appearance, and was evidently waiting 
the result of events. On the memorable 23rd of June the 1757 
nabob’s troops moved down on the small band of English 
troops, and Clive advanced to the attack. The enemy with¬ 
drew their artillery; Meer Mudun, the general-in-chief, was 
mortally wounded and expired in the presence of the nabob, 
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who was unable to control his terror, hut mounted a swift 
camel and fled at the top of his speed with 2,000 horse, and 
did not pause till he reached Moorshedabad. His army 
immediately dispersed, and this battle, which decided the 
fate of Bengal and Behar, and eventually of India, was 
gained with the loss of only seventy-two killed and wounded. 
As soon as the victory declared in favour of Clive, Meet 
Jaffier advanced with his troops to congratulate him, and to 
obtain the fruits of it. Suraj-ood-dowlah on reaching the 
capital found himself deserted by all his courtiers, and 
after a clay of gloomy reflections, descended in disguise from 
a window in the palace with a favourite eunuch and a con¬ 
cubine, and embarked in a boat in the hope of overtaking 
M. Law, a French officer, whom Bussy had sent up with 
a small force. He proceeded up the river and landing at 
Rajmahal to prepare a meal, entered the hut of a religious 
mendicant, whose ears he had ordered to be cut off the 
preceding year. He was recognised and made over to those 
who were in pursuit of him, and conveyed back to Moor¬ 
shedabad, eight days after he had quitted it. Meerun, the 
son of Meer Jaffier, immediately caused him to be put to 
death, and his mangled remains were paraded the next day 
through the city and buried in the tomb of his grandfather. 

Clive entered Moorshedabad on the 29th of June, and 
proceeded to the palace, whero the great officers of state 
Olive afe were assembled, and having conducted Meer 

daS he ~ Jaffier to the throne, saluted him as soobadar of 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The change in the 
position of the English in the course of a twelvemonth 
appears more like a scene in a fairy tale than in sober his¬ 
tory. In June, 1756, Calcutta had been sacked and burnt, 
and the Company extirpated. In June, 1757, they had 
not only recovered the seat of their commerce and ex¬ 
tinguished their European rivals, but defeated and dethroned 
the nabob, and disposed of the sovereignty of a country 
larger and more populous than England. Of the treasures 
at Moorshedabad more than two crores were made over to 
the conquerors, and the first instalment of eighty lacs was 
conveyed in a triumphant procession to Calcutta, along the 
road where, a twelvemonth before, Suraj-ood-do w 1 ah had 
marched back to his capital with the plunder of Calcutta.. 
For the Company Clive reserved only the fee simple of 600 
yards of laud around the Mahratta Ditch, and the zemim 
dare© rights of the districts south of Calcutta. For himself, 
he rejected the magnificent offeis of the opulent nobles who 
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were anxious to secure his favour, and contented him self 
with a gift of sixteen lacs from Meer Jaffier. When^ his 
services were afterwards forgotten, and he was upbraided 
in the House of Commons with his rapacity, he replied 
indignantly—“When I recollect entering the treasury of 
“ Moorshedabad, with heaps of gold and silver to the right 
“ hand and to the left, and these crowned with jewels, I 
£< stand astonished at my own moderation/' Intelligence 
of the loss of Calcutta was eleven months in reaching Lrig- 
laud, and seven weeks after the Directors heard of its re¬ 
covery and of the brilliant results of the battle of PI assy* 
Seventy years before they had sent admiral Nicholson 
with a powerful armament to establish them as a political 
power in Bengal, but so completely had they dismissed all 
t he dreams of ambition, that with the richest provinces of 
India at their feet, the only satisfaction they expressed was 
that their factors would now be able to provide investments 
for two years without drawing upon them. 


CHAPTER V. 

SECTION I. 

PROCEEDINGS IN BENGAL FROM THE BATTLE OF PLASSY TO 
HASTINGS* ADMINISTRATION, 

A. I). 

Th e emperor of Delhi was at this time a puppet in the hands 1757 
of his unprincipled minister, Grbazee-ood-deen, and his eldest 
son and heir, Ali Gohur, had succeeded in making Invasion of 
his escape from the capital, and raising the im- ah Gohur. - 
perial standard. India was swarming with military adven¬ 
turers ready to take service under any chief, and the prince 
found no difficulty in collecting an army of 40,000 men, 
and, being joined by the nabob Vizier of Glide, invaded 
Behar, and appeared before the city of Patna. Clive lost 
no time in advancing to its defence, and the prince retired 
in all haste on his approach. During his flight ho was 
reduced to such distress as to throw himself on the con¬ 
sideration of Clive, and the heir and descendant of Ak- 1758 
bar and Aurungzebe was happy to receive a donation of 
eight thousand rupees to relieve his necessities. 

The influence which Clive necessarily exercised in the 
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A.r>. government of "Bengal from Ins character and position 
Battle at tended to lessen the importance of Meer Jaffier, 
c v j.uisuraii. and his court and family could not fail to re¬ 
in ember with chagrin that the foreigners who now over¬ 
shadowed the throne had only three years before approached 
it as suppliants. The nabob, looking about for the means 
of counterbalancing Clive’s ascendancy, began to intrigue 
with the Dutch at Chinsarah. The governor of Java, 
moreover, viewed with no friendly eye the superior ad¬ 
vantages which the English had acquired in Bengal, and in 
the hope of fishing up some prize in the troubled waters of 
the province, fell in with the projects of the nabob, and 
despatched a fleet of seven vessels with 700 Europeans and 
800 well-trained Malay sepoys to Chinsurah. Clive was 
resolved not to tolerate any rival European influence in 
Bengal, and, although the two nations were at peace, seized 
the vessels, and directed Colonel Forde to intercept the 
progress of the troops. That officer shrank from the 
responsibility of attacking the soldiers of a friendly power, 
and requested a written, authority from his chief. Olive 
was sitting at cards when the Colonel’s letter was placed 
in his hands, and sent a reply in pencil on the back of one 
of them—“ Fight them immediately. I will send you the 
u order in council to-morrow.” The Dutch foroe was 
attacked and defeated as it approached Chinsarah. Im¬ 
mediately after the action, the nabob’s son appeared in 
sight with an army of 7,000 men who were to have joined 
the Dutch if the fortune of the day had gone against the 
English. Olive exacted from the Dutch the expense of the 
expedition sent to defeat their plans, and having sent a 
haughty and defiant despatch to the Court of Directors, 
from 'whom he had long been estranged, embarked tor 
England on the 25 th of February, 1760. 

1760 At the period of Clive’s departure, the prince All Gohur 
was advancing a second time to the invasion of Debar. 
Second bis r0Il te, be heard of the assassination of the 

invasion of emperor, his father, by Ghazee-ood-decn, and 
Ah Go har. as81ime q the imperial dignity under the title of 
Shah Alum. The nabob Vizier joined his force in the 
hope of adding Debar to hi3 possessions, and they moved 
down upon Patna. Colonel Calliaud, one of the great 
soldiers trained under Lawrence and Clive, marched up to 
the defence of the town, together with 15,000 of the 
nabob’s troops under his son Meerun, and the imperial 
force was completely routed. The emperor, having received 
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a promise of assistance from the Mahrattas, marched down 
through the hills in the hope of surprising Moorshedabad, 1750 
Colonel Calliaud followed him without loss of time, and the 
two armies confronted each other about thirty miles from 
the city; but the emperor hearing no tidings of his 
Mahratta auxiliaries, broke up his encampment and 
marched back to Patna, to which ho laid close siege for 
nine days. All hope of prolonging the defence was fading 
away when Captain Knox, who had been despatched in 
hasto by Colonel Calliaud, was seen approaching* the walls 
with a handful of troops. He had performed the march 
from Moorshedabad to Patna, under the burning heat of 
a Bengal sun, in the extraordinary space of thirteen days, 
marching himself on foot to encourage his men. The next 
day he attacked the emperor’s camp, and completely de¬ 
feated him and dispersed his entire force. The nabob of 
Purnoah, who had been intriguing with him, now threw off 
the mask and immediately advanced to his aid with 12^00 
men and thirty pieces of cannon. To the utter amazement 
of the natives, Captain Knox marched out with a battalion 
of sepoys, 200 Europeans, a squadron of cavalry, and live 
field pieces, and, after a conflict of six hours, completely 
routed the nabob. The native historian dwells with ad¬ 
miration. upon the conflict, and describes the breathless 
anxiety with which the inhabitants of Patna crowded on 
the walls watching the exit of this gallant little band, and 
the delight with which they were welcomed back, covered 
with dust and sweat. This was another of those „ lT 

, , , . , , Gallantry of >. 

daring exploits which m our early career captain 

established the prestige of our arms and con- Kr,ox * 
tributed to give us the empire of India. Colonel Calliaud 
and Meerun arrived after the engagement; Meerun was 
struck dead by a thunderbolt as he lay in his tent* and the 
country was rid of a monster, in whose cabinet was found 
a list of three hundred men of note whom he had destined 
to destruction. 

Clive had become so completely identified with the ex¬ 
istence of British power in Bengal that it seemed to the 
public officers as if the soul had departed from Mr 
the Government on his retirement. He was sue- attorfc 
needed by Mr. Vansittart, a man of great probity, eoveni0r ’ 
but without any strength of character. He belonged to the 
Madras service, and the appointment was resented by the 
members of the Bengal council, who set themselves to 
thwart him on every occasion. To increase the confusion 
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which bewildered his weak mind, three of the elder mem¬ 
bers of council who had signed the contumacious letter of 
Clive to the Court of Directors were peremptorily dis¬ 
missed by them, and their places were filled, on the rule of 
rotation, by men of violent passions, who regarded Mr, 
Yansittart with a feeling of hatred, and he was constantly 
outvoted in council. The death of Meenm increased the 
complication. Notwithstanding his profligacy, his vigour 
had been the main stay of his father’s government, and on 
his death the administration fell into a state of complete 
anarchy. The troops besieged the palace for their arrears, 
and Meer Jaffier sent his son-in-law, Meer Cossim, to 
Calcutta to obtain pecuniary assistance from the council, 
hut the treasure obtained at Moorshedabad had been dissi¬ 
pated, and there was scarcely a rupee in the treasury/ It 
was vain to expect any further supplies from the nabob, a nd 
the council determined to depose him and to elevate Meer 
Cossim to the throne, on his promising to reward his 
a. a. beifbfactors with twenty lacs of rupees, to make good all 
1760 arrears, and to tran sfer‘three rich districts in lower Bengal 
Meor Oossim to the Company. Mr. Yansittart proceeded to 
Moorshedabad with a military force to persuade 
the nabob to resign the Government, and the old man was 
obliged, though not without the greatest reluctance, to 
yield, and retire to Calcutta. Meer Cossim met the 
difficulties of his position with great skill and energy. He 
curtailed the extravagance of the court establishments; 
he obliged the public officers to disgorge their plunder ; he 
revised the land assessments, and added a crore of rupees 
a year to his rent-roll. He faithfully discharged all his 
obligations to the Company and to the members of the 
council, but the great object he set before himself was to 
emancipate himself from their control, and to become the 
soobadar in reality, and not in name only. He removed 
the seat of government from Moorshedabad to Monghyr, 
three hundred miles from Calcutta, and strengthened the 
-works of that important fortress. In the course of three 
years he created a force of .15,000 cavalry and 25,000 
infantry; he established a large arsenal, he manufactured 
firelocks, and cast cannon, and had made great progress 
in consolidating his power, when a storm was raised by 
the unprincipled conduct of the council board in Calcutta, 
which in a few months swept him from the throne. 

From time immemorial a large proportion of the public 
1762 revenue had been derived from the duties levied on the 
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transport of goods through the country. Under the firman A . D . 
of the emperor, the merchandise of the Company The transit 1762 
intended for export by sea was a llowed to pass dnUes " 
free, under a dustuh, or pass, signed by the president. The 
battle of Plassy transferred all power to the Company, and 
their servants immediately embarked on the inland trade 
of the country, and claimed a similar exemption for their 
private investments. The native merchants, in order to 
pass their own cargoes duty free, adopted the plan of pur¬ 
chasing passes from the civilians, and the boys in the 
service were thus enabled to realise two or three thousand 
rupees a month. The country traders, moreover, fre¬ 
quently hoisted the English flag; and as it was deemed in¬ 
dispensable to maintain its immunity, Company’s sepoys 
were sent to release their boats whenever they were seized 
by the nabob’s officers. The trade of the country was para¬ 
ded, and its peaoe destroyed, and the two ruling powers 
were brought into a state of perilous antagonism. These 
encroachments, which were rare during Clive’s administra¬ 
tion, increased to an alarming extent on his departure. In 
order to remedy these disorders Mr. Yansittart proceeded 
to Monghyr, and concluded a convention with the nabob, 
which provided that the trade of the Company’s servants 
should pay nine percent., though that of his own subjects 
was often weighted with twenty-five per cent. On his 
return to Calcutta he found the members of council indig¬ 
nant at this unauthorised concession, and resolved not to 
pay more than two and a half per cent., and that only on 
the article of salt. The nabob then determined to put all 1763 
parties on an equality, and abolished all transit duties 
throughout the provinces. The council voted tLiis measure 
a crime, and demanded, as a matter of light from one whom 
they bad raised to authority, that the native traders should 
be subject to the usual duties, while their own flag was 
exempt. This flagitious demand was indignantly resisted 
by the only two honest men in the council, Mr. Vansittart 
and Mi\ Hastings. 

The Company’s factory at Patna was unfortunately at 
this time under the charge of Mr. Ellis, the War with, 
most inveterate of Meer Cossim’s opponents, and MeerCu ^ Lal ’ 
the most violent and unscrupulous of the civilians. He 
was resolved to bring about a change in the government, 
and, in a time of peace, suddenly seized on the city of 
Patna with a handful of European troops. The native 
commandant, on hearing that the soldiers were rendered 
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incapable by drink, returned to tlie town and recaptured it, 
and Mr. Ellis and Ms officers, who had proceeded up. the 
river, were overtaken and brought back prisoners. Meer 
Cossim was no sooner informed of this wanton aggression 
than he ordered every Englishman in the province to be 
seized. Both parties now prepared for war. The nabob 
augmented his army, and invited the fugitive emperor and 
the Vizier of Oude, who was hankering after Berar, to join 
his forces. The English army, consisting of 650 Europeans, 
1 >-00 sepoys, and a troop of native cavalry, opened the 
campaign on the 2nd July, although the rains, the season 
A.t>. of military inaction, had just set in. The nabob’s advanced 
1763 guard at Cutwa was defeated. With the army stationed 
at Geriah to dispute the advance of the British force, there 
was a long and arduous battle of four hours, and nevefhad 
native troops fought with greater resolution and valour 
than the newly-raised battalions of the nabob ;• but nothing 
could withstand the spirit of the English roldiers. The 
nabob army abandoned its guns and encampment and 
lled.^ Early in November the English commandant carried 
the fortified entrenchment at Oodwa-nulla, and the nabob 
fled to Patna, after having ordered all his European, 
prisoners to bo put to death. His own native officers in¬ 
dignantly refused to imbrue their hands in the blood of 
brave and unarmed men; they were soldiers, they said, and 
nor executioners. But itaymond, subsequently known as 
Sumroo, a name of infamy, who had been a sergeant in the 
French army, and was now in the employ of the nabob, 
offered his services, and, proceeding to the house where tho 
Mas^cro of prisoners were confined, poured in volley on 
ttu-opcans. volley through the Venetian windows, till forty- 
eight English gentlemen, and a hundred English soldiers, 
lay lifeless on the floor. The campaign was completed in 
four months by tho capture of Patna and the fligh t of Meer 
Cossim to Oude, where the nabob Vizier did not scruple to 
despoil Mm of his property. 

On the breaking out of the war with Meer Cossim, the 
Meer Jaffler Council determined to place Meer Jaffier again on 
agaiu the throne, but the old man, seventy-two years 
of age, and scarcely able to move for the leprosy, 
was previously required to confirm the grant of the three 
districts already mentioned to the Company, to concede the 
flagrant exemption from the transit duties in which the war 
had originated, and to make further donations to the civil 
and military officers. But in a few months, the govern- 
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ment having a large: army to maintain in tho field, found 
itself on the verge of bankruptcy, which was not to be won¬ 
dered at, considering that peculation was universal, from 
the highest to the lowest official. Meer Jaffier was therefore 
brought down to Calcutta to concert the means of replen¬ 
ishing the treasury. The members of council demanded a 
payment of five lacs of rupees a month for the public 
service as long as the war lasted, and they insisted on n 
donation at first of ten lacs, and eventually of fifty lacs, for 
themselves, for what they had the effrontery to term 
“ compensation for losses.” These harassing importunities, AMm 
combined with age and disease, served to hasten his end, 1766 
and on his return to Moorshedabad he expired in iv-vhof 
J anuary, 1765. MfcCr Jaffier * 

The making of nabobs had for tho last eight years been 
the most lucrative occupation of the senior civil and 
military officers of the Company, and the fourth His gon 
occasion which now arose was not to be neglected, nabob. 

The Court of Directors, exasperated by the iniquities of 
their servants, had peremptorily ordered them to execute 
covenants to abstain from the receipt of presents from the 
natives of the country. But these injunctions were given 
to the winds, and, with the covenants on the council table, 
the son of Meer Jaffier was obliged to become responsible 
for the payment of twenty lacs of rupees to the members of 
the council board before he was allowed to succeed him. 

The conduct of these men for five years after the retirement 
of Clive was marked by a degree of profligacy of which it 
would not be easy to find a parallel in any age or country. 
Fortunes of vast amount were acquired by the mowst 
nefarious means in the shortest period; every idea of 
common morality was treated with sovereign contempt, 
while luxury, corruption, and debauchery pervaded every 
rank, and threatened the dissolution of government. 

Six months after the close of the war with Meer Cossim, 
the nabob Vizier determined to take advantage of the 
confusion of the times to acquire possession of the province- 
of Beliar, and marched down upon Patna with a large but 
ill-trained force, accompanied by the fugitive emperor and 
the disinherited nabob of Bengal. The attack was unsuc¬ 
cessful, and he withdrew his encampment to Buxar. 
Meanwhile Major Muuro, who had assumed tho command of 
the army, found the sepoys in a state of flagrant of 
mutiny, and demanding increased pay and targe the sepoys. 3 7 /- < 
gx'atuities. With undaunted resolution the Major resolved 
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to suMue tliis spirit of revolt at onoo, and twenty'-four of 
the ringleaders were arraigned before a court martial, con¬ 
sisting of native officers, and condemned to death. Twenty 
of them, were blown away from the guns, and the discipline 
of the army was restored. This was the first of that series 
of mu tinies which have broken ont from time to time among 
the sepoys, and which in less than a century culminated in 
t he dissolution of the whole army of the Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. At the close of the rains, the Major did not 
hesitate to lead this army, so recently in a state of in¬ 
subordination, to Buxar, where the nabob Vizier had been 
^ encamped for several months. His army, consisting of 
Battle Of 50,000 troops, was completely routed, with the 

Buxar. loss 0 f })i s entire camp and a hundred and thirty 
guns. The victory of Buxar was an important supplement 
to the victory of Plassy. It demolished the only indepen¬ 
dent power in the north of India, and it left the Company 
masters of the entire valley of the Ganges from the Hima¬ 
laya to the sea. The Yizier fled to Bareilly, and offered to 
redeem, his forfeited kingdom by the payment of half a 
erore of rupees to the Company and the army, and a large 
douceur to the commandant, but the negotiation came 
to nothing. Immediately after the victory, the emperor 
joined the English camp, and began to negotiate for a share 
of the territories of his late ally, the nabob Vizier, and the 
council was contemplating a division of them between him 
and the Company, when Clive made his appearance in 
Bengal. 

On his return, to England in 1760, Clive was received 
1760 with great distinction by the king and his great minister, 
cure’s Mt\ Pitt, who pronounced him “ a heaven- 
secomiap- “ born general,” and he was honoured with an 
pomtment. Irish, peerage. But the Court of Directors, 
in which his enemies were predominant, treated him not 
only with malevolence, but with injustice, and be was 
obhged to file a bill in equity to recover an annuity which 
Meer Jaffier had settled upon him, and which they had un¬ 
gratefully sequestered. The war with Meer Cossim, the 
massacre of the Europeans, and the total disorganisa¬ 
tion of the government, had dissipated the golden dreams 
of. prosperity in which the Company had been indulging. 
The Proprietors began to tremble for their dividends, and 
they constrained the Directors, to their infinite reluctance, 
to send Clive out to retrieve their affairs. He landed at 
Calcutta on the 3rd of May, 1765, and found the whole 
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service steeped in corruption, and felt himself justified in as¬ 
serting that “ there were not five men of principle to be found 
in it. 5 * His first duty was to enforce the signature of the 
covenants the India House had prescribed to abolish the 
receipt of presents. The corrupt officials questioned his 
right to make such a demand, but he reduced them to 
silence by declaring that he would dismiss every one who 
refused to sign them, and send him back to England; and 
they found it prudent to submit to his iron will. Having 
thus, in the course of seven weeks fully established his 
authority in the Government, Olive proceeded to the upper 
provinces to dispose of the imperial questions Arrange, 
which awaited his decision. To prevent another 
rising like that of Meer Cossim, he took away 
the pbwer of the sword from the nabob of Moorshedabad, 
and assigned him out of the revenues of the province the sum 
of fifty-three lacs for the expenses of his court and the ad¬ 
ministration of justice. The young nabob exclaimed with 
delight, “ Thank God, I shall now have as many daneing- 
. “ girls as I like.” The Vizier of Oude had forfeited vnh thQ 
his kingdom by the result of the war he had vizier 
wantonly waged against the Company 5 but Clive, of 0udc * 
who was indisposed to the enlargement of the Company’s 
territories, determined to restore it to him, with the excep¬ 
tion of the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, which lie 
reserved for the emperor, who was now a dependant on the 
bounty of the English. Cliv r e treated the vagrant with the 
prince with much consideration, and assigned ein i wror ‘ 
him an annual payment of twenty-five lacs of rupees from 
the revenues of the country, in addition to the product of 
the districts. Looking back on the cession of Oude with the 
light of a century of experience, we are enabled to per¬ 
ceive that it was anything but judicious; and that if Clive 
had. at that period annexed it, and given it the benefit 
of a British administration, as in the case of Bengal and 
Behar, he would have conferred a boon on the population, 
and benefited the Company’s government. 

The emperor had repeatedly offered the Company the 
Dewanee, that is, the revenues of the three provinces, and 
Olive now took occasion to solicit the official xho 
giant of it. Orissa was still considered one of Dewanee. 
them, although all but one district in the north belonged 
to the Mahrattas. This act was completed on the 12th of 
August, 1765, a memorable day in the political and con¬ 
stitutional history of British India. As a substitute for a 
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throne two dining-tables were put together in Clive’s tent, 
with a chair on them, and covered with embroidery The em¬ 
peror took his seat, and transferred the government of 
twenty-five millions of people and a revenue of three crores 
to Lord Clive, as the representative of the East India 
Company. The Mahomedan historian of this period, 
scandalized by the simplicity of this great transaction, ex¬ 
claims with indignation that “ a business of so much 
“ importance, which at other times would have required 
u the sending of wise ministers and able envoys, was done 
u and finished in less time than would have been taken up 
“ in the sale of a jackass.” What will appear scarcely less re- 
. markable is the expansion of Clive’s sentiments.. 
Clive's 10n ° On taking leave of the Court of Directors in 
views. 1764, he assured them that nothing but extreme 
necessity ought to induce them to extend their views of 
territorial acquisition beyond the three districts ceded 
to them by Meer Cossim. Before sixteen months had 
elapsed, ho congratulated them on having become the 
sovereigns of three kingdoms ; yet, with this demonstration 
of the vanity of all such resolutions, he again ventured to 
circumscribe the British empire in India, and after ac¬ 
quiring the Dewanee, declared that “to extend our 
“ possessions beyond the Curumnassa,’*—the north-west 
boundary of the three soobahs ,— u would be a scheme so 
“ extravagantly ambitious that no Government in its senses 
“ would dream of it.” Not more than eighty-four years 
after this solemn denunciation, our boundary had crossed 
the Indus and was extended to the Khyber Pass. 

This transaction was scarcely completed when the new 
empire, which Clive assured the Directors that “ all the 
Mutiny of “ princes of Hindustan could not deprive us of 
“ for many years,” was shaken to its foundation 
by the mutiny of the European officers. They 
had been accustomed to an extra allowance, called batla , 
when in the field, which the gratitude of Meer Jaffier had 
doubled when he was first raised to the throne, and, as it 
was not withdrawn when % they were in cantonments, they 
considered it a permanent right. When the Conrt of 
Directors became responsible for the finances of the country, 
they found that the military expenses swallowed up its 
resources, and they ordered this extravagant allowance to 
cease ; but the timid Council was deterred by the imperious¬ 
ness of the officers from executing their orders. The duty 
of reduction was imposed on Clive as he left England, and 
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on Lis arrival bo announced that the doable batta was to 
cease ou the 1st ol January, 1766. The officers im¬ 
mediately ffirmed a confederacy to resist the order, and it 
was agreed that two hundred of them should resign their 
commissions on the same day, and, as an army of 50,000 < 

Mahrattas was advancing to invade Behar, they felt con- 
fident that the Government would be obliged to retain their 
services on their own terms. 

Bnt they had to deal with a man of inflexible resolution, 
who declared that he must see the bayonets levelled at his 
throat before he would yield to their demands. 0Uve . g a.d. 

He directed the commandants to accept the resig- iaflexiwuty. 17 C(> 
nation of every officer, and to send him under arrest to Cal- 
entta. He ordered up officers and cadets from Madras; 
ho engaged the services of others in the settlement, and 
proceeded with those who remained faithful, to the head¬ 
quarters of the army, arrested the ringleaders, and ordered 
them to be tried by court-martial. In the course of a 
fortnight this formidable conspiracy was quashed by his 
undaunted firmness. He was fully aware, however, that all ■ ! 
the officers of Government had a real grievance in the 
preposterous policy of the Court of' Directors, who 
limited their allowances to a pittance on which it was not 
possible to live, and forbad all. engagement in trade, whilo 
they were surrounded with wealth, which their official 
position enabled them to grasp with ease. He therefore esta¬ 
blished a Society for conducting a traffic in salt, on the 
principle of a monopoly, the profits of which, after a large 
reservation for their masters in Leaden hall Street, were to 
be proportionately divided among their servants, civil, 
military, medical, and ecclesiastical. But it was speedily 
suppressed by the Directors, who substituted for it a com¬ 
mission of two and a half per cent, on the gross revenue 
of the province. 

After a residence of twenty-two months in Iudia, Clive 
was driven home by an acute attack of disease. It has 
fallen to tho lot of few men to exercise so im- on-rein 
portant and so permanent an influenee on the H67 

course of human affairs. He not only made the Company 
sovereigns, of a country larger than England, with a * 
revenue of imperial magnitude, but he laid the foundation 
of an empire in the east with an irrepressible element of 
expansion. Still more, he established the supremacy of 
Europe in Asia, w T hich has ever since been growing more 
complete, and is never likely to be shaken. His reception 
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in England corresponded, at first, with hin eminent merits, 
but the tables were soon turned against him. His great¬ 
ness excited envy and censure. He had made many 
enemies iri India by his stern probity and resolution, and 
they purchased India stock that they might wreak their 
vengeance on him. One Sullivan, a Director, who possessed 
great power at the India House, pursued him with inveterate 
malignity, and the Court of Directors, who had always 
been hostile to him, now manifested their feelings by re¬ 
storing to the service those whom he liad cashiered for 
peculation or mutiny. The king's ministers joined the hue 
and cry. The Attorney-General proposed to confiscate all 
the donations he had received from native princes. In 
Parliament his conduct was stigmatised as a u mass of the 
“ most unheard of villames and corruption.’' But the 
feeling of the House revolted from the proposal which was 
made to fix a brand of infamy on him, and substituted for 
it a resolution that he had rendered great and meritorious 
Death of services to his country. But his lofty spirit 
c j ne. could ill brook the treatment to which ho had 
been subject, and, under the pressure of physical and 
mental suffering, he put a period to his existence. 

The next five years of administration were a disgrace to 
Five years the national character, No sooner was the strong 
in Bengal 7 arm ^live removed, than the whole system of 
Government was paralysed by the rapacity of the 
Company's servants. The covenants they had signed were 
treated as waste paper, and they plunged into the inland 
trade of the country, and prosecuted it with the strength 
of their official authority. The Council had not the power 
and still less the inclination to restrain these abuses. The 
nefarious charges of commissaries, contractors and engineers 
drained the treasury. Every man who was permitted to 
make out a bill against the state made a fortune. These 
evils were indefinitely aggravated by the memorable famine 
of 1770, which swept away one-third of the population of 
the lower provinces. 

SECTION - II. 

PROGRESS OF EVENTS AT MADRAS AND BOMBAY, 1701—1772. 

Having thus narrated the progress of events in the Gangetic 
valley, we turn to the transactions in the Deccan during 
Affairs at this period, aud to the intiignes, perfidy, and 
Madras hostilities in which the Mahrattas, the Nizam, 
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and Hyder All, were incessantly involved. The extinction 
of the French, power in 1761 placed the pix>tegd of the 
English, Mahomed Ali, in the position of nabob of the 
Carnatic. Among the native princes of the time he was dis¬ 
tinguished by his imbecility and his unscrupulousness. His 
army was a mere rabble, and the Company’s Government 
found itself encumbered with the expense of defending a 
territory of 60,000 square miles without the command of 
its revenues. The country had been without any settled 
government for twenty years; it had been despoiled by 
successive invasions, and it was now administered by a 
court profligate and wasteful, supported by loans raised at 
Madras on usurious interest, which impaired the oonduotof 
strength of those who borrowed them, and the Mahomed 
morals of those who provided them. The 
governor of Madras was constrained to make a demand 
of fifty lacs from the nabob to discharge the obligations 
incurred in seating him on the throne; but his treasury 
was empty, and he proposed to him to obtain funds from the 
spoliation of several chiefs, and more particularly spoliation of 
of the raja of Tanjore, from whom a contribution J&riore. 
of twenty-four lacs in four instalments was extorted. The 
peace of Paris restored to the French all the possessions 
they had held in India, and provided, moreover, that 
Mahomed Ali should be acknowledged by both parties 
nabob of the Carnatic, and Salabut Jung Peacooi 
soobadar of the Deccan. He had been deposed Paris * 
eighteen months before by his brother Nizam Ali, who, on 
hearing that his right to the throne had been acknowledged 
by these two great powers, caused him to be assassinated. 

On the memorable 12th of August, 1765, Clive obtained 
from the emperor, at the same time with the Dewanee, a 
tinman releasing the nabob of the Carnatic from all ^ 
dependence on the Nizam, and a grant of the Northern 
northern Sircars to the Company. These districts siroar ** 
on the Coromandel coast had furnished Bussy with the 
sinews of w ar, but, on his departure, had been wrested from 
the French by Colonel Forde. Nizam Ali was not disposed 
to submit to the alienation of this province, and on hearing 
that an English force was marching down to occupy it, 
threatened ta send his army and exterminate it. The 
government of Madras was at this time in the hands of 
Mr. Palk, who had gone to India as one of the Company’s 
chaplains but renouncedhis orders, went into the civil service, 
in which he amassed a noble fortune, and on his return to 
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England obtained a baronetcy. The feeble Council of tfce 
Presidency directed the commander to suspend all military 
operations and proceed to Hyderabad to negotiate a treaty; 
ad. and on the 12 th November, 1766, he concluded the humid- 
17 60 ating convention which provided that the Company should 
Disgraceful hold the northern Sircars, which had been con* 
Madras ° £ ^rred on them by the supreme authority in India, 
as vassals of the contemptible Soobadar of the 
Deccan, paying a tribute of seven lacs of rupees a year. 
But the Madras Presidency went further, and involved the 
Company in the intricate web of Deccan politics, by 
agreeing to furnish the Nizam with two battalions of infantry 
and six pieces of cannon, “ to settle everything right and 
“ proper in the affairs of his highness’ government/’ w II 
knowing that Lis immediate object was to employ them, in 
attacking Hyder AH. 

The rise and progress of this extraordinary chief, one 
of the three men who during the last two centuries have 
Rise and risen from obscurity to be the founders of great 
tryoer? 3 kingdoms in India, will now demand the reader’s 
~ # attention. Mysore was one of the provinces of 

the Hindoo empire of Beejanugor, extinguished in 1564, and 
fell to the lot of a family of Hindoo princes, who gradually 
enlarged their territories, and, though repeatedly invaded 
by the Mahrattas, maintained their independence for two 
centuries, till they were dethroned by Hyder Ali. His f«trnily 
emigrated .from the Punjab, and his father raised h imself to 
the post of head-constable and obtained the command of a 
1702 His birth. smali body of troops. Hyder was bom about the 
year 1702, and remained without distinction, for 
forty-seven years. It was not before 1749, during the 
struggles of the French and English for power in the 
Deccan, that he attracted the attention of the regent of 
1749 His first Mysore at the siege of DeonhulJy, and was pro- 
<-• distinction, moted to an important command. This brief 
epitome affords no space for narrating the progress of his 
career; and it is sufficient to notice that he augmented his 
resources by false musters, and by his incomparable tact 
and duplicity gradually absorbed the chief authority in the 
state. Having at length acquired the absolute command of 
tlie army, lie constrained the feeble raja to resign the sceptre 
to him and to retire into private life on an annuity, which 
1761 was soon after curtailed. He was a brave soldier, a bold and 
skilful general, and a brilliant administrator. Like Sevajee 
and Runjeefc Sing, he v T as unable to read or write, and it may 
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b& questioned whether either of them could have passed the 
modern test of talent in a competitive examination, but 
they could all three create empires and govern them. 
Hyder became master of Mysore at the age of sixty, and 
devoted himself for twenty years to the aggrandisement of 
his power at the expense of his neighbours. Within two 
years he extended his authority up to the Kistna, and 
overran the territory of Bednore on tho summit Acquires $ 703 
of the western ghauts, which overlooks the Befbl0re * 
maritime province of Oanara, Tho capital, then esteemed 
the most wealthy city in the Deccan, fell without a struggle, 
and Hyder always attributed his subsequent prosperity to 
the treasure lie obtained in it. He had previously cast off the 
title of Hyder Nail:, or constable, and assumed the dignity 
of Hyder Aii Khan Babadoor, and he now introduced 
a style*of greater splendour and etiquette into his court. 

The Peshwa, JBallajee Rao, died of a broken heart on 
hearing of the fatal battle of Paniput, and was succeeded ■jj 
by his son Mahdoo Rao, then eighteen years of war 
age. The Nizam determined to take advantage 37 ^ 

of the weakness of the Mahrattas, to recover tho the Nizam’ 
districts his predecessor had been obliged to cede anci u >’' ier - 
to them in their palmy days, and having formed an alliance 
with Bhonslay, raja of Nagpore, marched upon Poona, which *763 
he plundered and partially burnt. Raghoba, the uncle of the 
Peshwa, retaliated by laying Hyderabad under contribu¬ 
tions, and ie two armies met on the banks of the God a very. 
Before the battle, Raghoba had managed to buy off the raja 
of Nagporeby the promise of lands valued at thirty-two lacs 
a year, and on the eve of the battle he accordingly deserted 
tho Nizam, who was defeated with great slaughter. But 
as the Mahrattas were incensed at the raja for joining the 
Nizam, and the Nizam was annoyed by his desertion at a cri- 1766 
tical moment, they united their forces, invaded his kingdom, 
and stripped him of the greater portion of the territory he 
had acquired by his perfidy. 

Mysore had hitherto been regarded by the Mahrattas as 
a reseiwe field for plunder when there happened to he no 
other marauding expedition on hand, but the Mahrattas 
rapid rise of a new power under Hyder Ali, with attack 
an army of 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot, one half 7 er ' 
of which consisted of well-clisciplined battalions, aroused 
the alarm and the indignation of the Poona cabinet, and it 
was determined to chastise his audacity. An army was 
accordingly despatched into the country, and Hyder was 
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br^xightt for the first time into contact with the Mahrattas, 
1 • Q and suffered a signal defeat. The next year the Peshwa 
again took the field, and the Mysore army was a second 
time defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, and Hyder 
considered himself fortunate in being relieved from the 
irrr Repeated Mahrattas by restoring the greater portion of the 
1 bo districts he had usurped, and paying an indemnity 

of thirty-two lacs of* rupees. To compensate for 
these losses he invaded the maritime province of Malabar, 
which had never been subjugated by the Mahomedan arms. 
The gallant Nairs, or military chieftains, offered a noble 
resistance, but the whole province was nevertheless 
occupied, and the Mysore flag was planted on the towers of 
Calicut, the chief of which was still designated the Zamorin, 
as in the days of Albuquerque, two centuries and a half 
before. From these schemes of conquest Hyder was 
recalled to defend his own dominions and to resist a 
confederacy of the Mahrattas and the Nizam, into which 
1760 the Company was unwillingly drawn by the fatal article in 
the treaty of the 12th November, 1766, which bound the 
Madras Government to assist the Nizam with an auxiliary 
force.^ He now claimed the fulfilment of this engagement, 
and, in an evil hour, Colonel Smith was sent with an army 
. „ r7 co-operate with him and the Mahrattas in coercing 
1 < )7 Hyder. The Mahrattas forestalled the Nizam, and crossing 
the Kistna in January, let loose their predatory horse on 
Hyder's northern dominions, and constrained him to 
purchase their retreat by the payment of thirty lacs of 
rupees. 

Colonel Smith, on his arrival in the Nizam's camp, found 
that he was basely negotiating with Hyder for a joint attack 
Operations on English army, and he withdrew with the 
hJrrh bulk of his force to defend the frontier of the 
force. 1 Carnatic. The bargain with Hyder was completed 
by an engagement on the part of the Nizam to fall 
on the British force on receiving an immediate payment of 
twenty lacs of rupees and a promise of six lacs of annual 
tribute. The confederate armies numbered 42,000 cavalry 
and 28,000 infantry, with a hundred guns, while the British 
force did not exceed 1,030 sabres and. 5,800 bayonets, with 
Col. smith ^teen guns. With this disproportionate force 
1767 ^con Colonel Smith twice defeated the allies and 
federates. captured sixty-four pieces of cannon. During 
these operations Hyder’s eldest son Tippoo, then 
seventeen years of age, suddenly advanced to Madras with 
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a body of 5,000 liorso, and plundered the country houses of 
the Madras gentry, and the members of Government only es¬ 
caped being captured by the eagerness of the Mysore troops 
for plunder. In the meantime, the Government of Bengal 
pent an expedition by sea under Colonel Peach, to create a 
diversion in the Nizam's territories. He landed on the 
coast, carried everything before him, and advanced The Nizam , a 
to Warungul, within eighty miles of Hyderabad, territories 
and the Nizam deserted Hyder, and hastened to 
make his peace with the English. 

The affairs of the Nizam were now in a desperate con¬ 
dition. He had been defeated in two engagements; his 
northern territories were occupied and his capital Disgraceful 
was threatened; and the Madras President, Mr. 

Palk, might have dictated his own terms. It 
might have been expected that he would, at least, have 
declared the former treaty annulled by the monstrous 
perfidy of the Nizam; but, after several weeks oT negotiation, 
he concluded another treaty, the most disgraceful which had 
ever sullied the annals bf the Company. It confirmed the 
dishonourable engagement to pay tribute for the northern 
Sircars, which had been granted by the imperial firman 
u to the Company, their heirs and descendants for ever and 
" ever, free, exempt and safe from all demands of the 
“ imperial dewanoe office and the imperial court,” and it 
postponed the possession of the Guntoor Sircar till the death 
of the Nizam’s brother, Basahit Jung, to whom he had 
illegally assigned it. Hyder Ali, who had been a sovereign 
prince for seven years, was contemptuously described in 
the treaty as Hyder Naik, or constable, a rebel and a 
usurper, and it was stipulated that the English Government 
should wrest the Carnatic Bp iaghaut, the table-land of 
Mysore, from him, and hold it as a fief of the Nizam on the 
payment of seven lacs a year, and likewise pay chout for it 
to the Mahrattas, who were no parties to the treaty. To 
crown their folly the Madras Council again involved their 
masters in ali the intrigues and dangers of Deccan politics, 
by engaging to assist the Nizam, the most treacherous 
prince in that age of perfidy, with two battalions of sepoys 
and six pieces of artillery whenever he should require 
them. The treaty was reprobated by the Court of Directors, 
who remarked, “We cannot take a view of your conduct 
u from tho commencement of your negotiations for the 
u Sircars, without the strongest disapprobation, and when 
“ we see the opulent fortunes acquired by our servants since 
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that period, it gives bat too much weight to the public 
“ opinion that this rage for negotiations, treaties and 
alliances, has private advantage for its object more than 
] c the public good/* A truer verdict was never pronounced 
hi Leadenhall Street. During this disgraceful decade the 
.Madras Presidency was sunk in peculation and profligacy 
as deeply as that of Bengal, with the additional vice of 
official poltroonery. 

Hyder, who was fully cognizant of this treaty which 
a.d. treated him as an usurper, and bound the English Govern- 
i?68 w&rwith ment to dismember his dominions, saw that he 
had now to maintain a struggle for hie political 
existence, and he prepared for the conflict. An expedition 
from the Bombay Presidency had destroyed a portion of his 
fleet and captured some of his towns on the Malabar coast; 
but he speedily recovered them, and returned to prosecute 
the ■war in his eastern districts. In the management of the 
war into Which the Madras Council had so wantonly 
plunged, they exhibited the same spirit of infatuation as in 
their negotiations. Two u field deputies ” were sent to 
control the movements of the force, and the supply of the 
commissariat was entrusted to the imbecile nabob of the 
Carnatic, who disappointed the Government, as a matter of 
course. But notwithstanding every disadvantage. Colonel 
Smith overran half Hyder’s territories and captured some 
of his principal fortresses. Under the dread of a simul¬ 
taneous invasion of the Mahrattas, Hyder deemed it prudent 
to bend to circumstances, and offered to cede the Baramahal 
and to pay down ten lacs of rupees ; but the President, 
1768 Ooi. Smith’s inflated by recent successes, advanced the most 
success. extravagant and inadmissible demands, and 
Hyder prepared for a mortal struggle. Colonel Smith, 
who had remonstrated with the Council on the folly of their 
proposals, was recalled to Madras, and the tide now began 
to turn against the Company. The siege of Bangalore was 
raised, and Hyder, with his usual energy and rapidity, 
recovered all the forts he had lost; descended into the Bara¬ 
mahal, and turned south to Tanjore, and having exacted 
four lacs of rupees from the raja, moved up northwards 
towards Madras. The consternation of the community mav 
bo readily conceived. It was now the turn of the bewildered 
Hyder Council to sue for an accommodation ., but after a 
pcaoe. 63 fruitless negotiation, they obtained an armistice of 
~ only twelve days when they had asked for forty. 
Hyder resumed his course of desolation. Ha drew Colonel 
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Smith, who had been, reinstated in his command, to a, 
distance of one hundred and forty miles from Madras, and 
determined to bring the war to a termination by dictating 
peace under its walls. Placing himself at the head^ ot 
0,000 of his best cavalry he marched a hundred and thirty 
miles in three days and a half, and suddenly making his 
appearance at St. Thome, about four miles from Madras, 
demanded that an order should be sent to stop the pursuit of 
Colonel Smith, who was following him with the greatest 
rapidity, and that the President, Mr. Du Pre, who had 
succeeded Mr. Palk, might be sent to his camp to treat 
with him. Hyder was master of the situation and dictated a.t>. 
his own terms. A treaty was concluded on the 3rd April, l / ty 
the salient points of which were a mutual restitution ot 
conquests, and an fd^Vnce offensive and defensive. Ryder 
was to be assisted oy a. British contingent if be was attacked 
by any; of the powers .n the Deccan, and for the third 
l ime did the Madras Council involve the Company in the 
ever shifting and* perilous politics of the Deccan. Thus 
ended the eecond\ Mysore war, with the loss of all the 
acquisitions which had been made and all the treasure 
which had been expended, and above all, of the prestige of 
the English amis. 

Hyder Ali, having settled his dispute with the Madras 177o 
Government, and obtained the promise of its support, with¬ 
held the payments due to the Mahrattas and 
invaded their territories. The Peshwa assembled 
a-largo army with the determination to subjugate afc a ^J Lr ' 1S 
Mysore. Hyder’s forts were rapidly reduced and 
his districts laid waste, and he was induced to make 
overtures of peace ; but as the Peshwa demanded a crora of 
rupees the negotiation was broken off. Hyder then 
advanced with 35,000 men and forty guns to Milgota, 
where he found himself entrapped into a false position. 
After sustaining an incessant cannonade for eight days he 1771 
commenced a stealthy retreat by night to Seringapataru, 

. twenty-two miles distant. It was, however, discovered, 
and the Mahrattas assaulted the fugitive army with great 
vigour, and it was saved from annihilation only by their 
eagerness for plunder. Hyder’s capital was besieged for 
live weeks, and he importuned the President of Madras for 
that assistance which he was bound to afford by the recent 
treaty. The President and Council considered it of vital 
consequence for the honour and the interests of the Com¬ 
pany to support him, hut they were overruled by the 
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interference of Sir John Lindsay, whom the prime minister, 
deluded by the representation of the nabob of the Carnatic, 
had, by an act of Incredible folly, sent out as the king’s 
representative to his court. The authority of the Company’s 
Government was at once superseded by that of the Crown, 
and the profligate nabob not only set the Madras Council ah 
defiance, but induced Sir John to insist on an alliance with 
the Mahrattas. Hyder Ali, deprived of British support, was 
reduced to extremities, and obliged to purchase peace by 
the payment of thirty-six lacs of rupees and submitting to an 
A B # annual tribute of fourteen lacs, and making a 
1772 Juerritory! cession of territory which reduced the kingdom 
of Mysore to smaller limits than it comprised at 
the beginning of the century. He never forgave or forgot 
this desertion, and ten years later exacted a fearful penalty. 

Eight years after the Mahrattas ad b?en expelled from 
Hindustan by the battle of Panipuf, the l?eshwa equipped 
Mahratta an avm y 50,000 horse and a large body of 
1709 ^ptcmion infantry, with a numerous artillery, to recover 
stan. md °~ their footing, and renew heir/ spoliations. The 
first operations of this force were directed against 
the Rajpoots, from whom they exacted ten lacs of rupees; 
and then against the Jauts, who agreed to pay them sixty- 
five lacs ; after which they overran the districts of the 
1770 Rohillas, and ravaged the whole of the Dooab, or country 
lying between the Jumna and the Granges, and returned to 
Delhi before the rains. The emperor, after the arrange¬ 
ment made with Lord Clive in 17(55, had continued to 
reside at Allahabad, in the tranquil enjoyment of the 
annuity settled on him, and of the revenues of Corah and 
Allahabad, while the districts around Delhi still attached to 
the Crown were administered by Hujeeb-ood-dowiah, and, 
on his death, by his son Zabita Khan. The emperor* was 
naturally desirous of mounting the throne of his ancestors 
and establishing his court in the ancient capital. The 
Mahrattas were equally desirous of seating him on it. and 
obtaining the important influence of his name. In spite of 
the advice of the Council in Calcutta, who warned him of 
the danger of such a movement, he threw himself into 
their arms, and was by them installed on the 25th 
December. 

The next year the Mahrattas again overran Itohilctinu, 
and the .Rohilla chiefs were driven to solicit the aid of the 
Vizier of Oude. There are few transactions involved in 
greater obscurity than the negotiations between the Mali- 
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rattas, the Rohillas, and the Vizier, on this memorable oc- *• 
eastern It would appear that the Hahrattas offered to retire 17 
oil receiving forty lacs of rupees, or a bond for N«fotliu<ihs 
that amount from the Rohilla chiefs, but guaran- ^ 
teed by the Vizier himself. The Vizier endorsed 
the bond, and received an instalment of five lacs from Hafiz 
Ruhmut, the Rohilla chief, but neglected to pay any 
portion of it to the Mahrattas. Meanwhile, the Mfthrattas 
offered to cancel the demand on the Rohillas if they would 
join in an attack on Oude, receiving half the conquered 
territories; but they refused to listen to the proposal, and 
cast in their lot with the nabob Vizier. Several detach¬ 
ments of Mahrattas laid waste a portion of Roliilcund,. 
but they were held in check by the combined force of 
the Rohillas, of the Vizier, and of the English brigade 
sent to protect the country. The Peshwa Mahdoo Rao, 
meanwhile, died at Poona, and his successor planned an 
expedition to the Carnatic, and recalled the whole of the 
Mahratta force from Hindostan, and they quitted it laden 17 
with the booty of three campaigns. At the close of the 
previous year the emperor, unable any longer to support 
the arrogance and rapacity of the Mahrattas, met them in 
the field, but his army was completely defeated, and he was 
obliged to open the gates of Delhi to their hostile battalions, 
and submit to all their demands. 

The- British Government in India at this period presented 
a singular anomaly. The agents _ of a London trading 
Company had acquired the sovereignty of pro- Re { ormo t 
vinces larger and more populous than England. ^ n £ ovtrn ' 
They were making war and peace, putting up and 
pulling down thrones, and disposing of princely revenues. 
Their servants in India, with salaries of three and four 
hundred rupees a month, were coming home, year after 
rear, with, colossal fortunes, and setting up establishments 
winch, cast the ancient aristocracy into the shade. The 
Indian nabobs, as they were called, were exposed on the 
stage and avoided in society, from the impression that their 
sudden and enormous wealth had been acquired by injustice 
and oppression. The machinery of the Government at 
home had been constructed for the management of com¬ 
merce, and was ill suited for the administration of an 
empire. The posts in India which afforded the means of 
amassing these ambitious fortunes were at the disposal of 
the Directors, who were elected by the votes of the Pro¬ 
prietors. A vote was consequently considered so valuable 
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that in 1771 the ship’s husbands, then a -wealthy and power¬ 
ful body, bought fifteen lacs of rupees of stock to create 
three hundred votes. The India House became a scene of 
jobbery and corruption never seen in England before. The 
Indian Government was equally fetid in London and in 
Calcutta. A general cry was raised for Parliamentary 
investigation, which was redoubled by the financial em¬ 
barrassments of the Company. The frauds of their servants 
India had exhausted their treasury. With an annual 


in 


revenue of two crores and a half of rupees, they owed more 
than a erore*and a quarter in England, and a or ore in 
Calcutta. It was in these circumstances of impending 
bankruptcy that the Court of Proprietors voted themselves 
a dividend at the rate of twelve and a half per cent. The 
Court of Directors borrowed of the bank of England as 
long as the bank would lend, and then solicited a loan of a 
million from the English exchequer, to prevent the doors of 
the India House from being closed. The ministers referred 
them to Parliament, which was consequently convened 
earlier than usual. A select Committee was appointed to 
collect evidence, when the scenes of violence and iniquity by 
which the British name had been disgraced in India were, 
for the first- time, laid bare to the nation, and Parliament 
determined at once to take the regulation of Indian affairs 
into its own hands. The Company protested against this 
invasion of their chartered rights, but the universal odium 
they had incurred throughout the country placed them at 
the mercy of the ministry. The vicious constitution of 
their corporation was reformed. The Directors were to be 
chosen for four years instead of one; the votes of the 
Proprietors were to be limited to four, whatever amount of 
Regulating stock they might hold ; and t welve hundred of the 
Act. proprietors were disfranchised at a stroke. The 

governor of Bengal was appointed Governor-General un^n 
two lacs and a half a year, with a Council consisting of four, 
on one lac each, and a Supreme Court wad to be established 
in Calcutta on the model of the courts of Westminster, 
with a Chief Justice and three puisne judges. The Act, 
which was designated the u Regulating Act,” purified the 
home administration, but it shook the British power in 
India to its foundation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SECTION I. 


hr. hastinos’s administration to the departure of 

MR. FRANCIS. 

Warren Hastings was appointed in the Act the first 
Governor-G eneral of India. He had. landed in Calcutta as 
a writer on the Company’s establishment in 17$0, Warreil a ^ ; 
and was employed for the first seven years in Hasting 
appraising silks and muslins and copying inv oices. early career ' 

The great events which followed the battle of Plassy 
afforded the first opportunity of developing his talents, and 
he was selected by Colonel Clive to represent the Govern¬ 
ment at the durbar of Moorshedabad, then the most 
important of subordinate offices in the service. Three 
years after he came by rotation into the Council board, and 
ottered a strenuous resistance to those profligate measures 
of his colleagues which brought on the war with Meer 
Oossim. He returned to England alter fifteen years 1766 
service comparatively poor, while Mr. Vansittart, who 
sailed in the same ship with him, was reported to hi ve 
taken home little short of fifty lacs. After a residence of 
several years in Eugland the Court of Director^ restored 
him to their service, and appointed him second member ol 
Council at Madras, where he exhibited such zeal and ability 
as to be selected to take charge of the Government of 
Bengal, Hastings found the administration in a Governor of 
state of complete anarchy. The double Govern- Bcnga1, 
nienfc established by Clive, which was considered a master¬ 
piece of policy, had turned out to be the curse of the 
country. The management of the revenue, which embraced 
th%most important functions of Government, was in the 
hands of natives, acting under the venal court of the 
nabob, though nominally under the control of the English 
Resident, and they were practically without any control 
whatever. The people were oppressed by the native 
functionaries and zemindars, who enriched themselves at 
the expense of the state. Supervisors were appointed in 
1769 to check these abuses, but they knew nothing of the 
language or of the people, or of the value of the lands, and 
became mere tools in the hands of their rapacious banians, 
or head officials. The Court of Directors determined 
therefore “ to stand forth as Duan,” as they termed it, and 
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to take on themselves the collection and management of the 
revenues through the agency of their own European 
servants. To Hastings was committed tire arduous duty of 
carrying out this difficult policy, and. he entered upon it 
with his accustomed resolution. A. new revenue settlement 
was formed under the immediate direction of members of 
the Council. The charge of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
was committed to the covenanted servants of the Company, 
His vigorous and the treasury was removed from Moorsliedabad 
In 3 reforms. to Calcutta, which became from that time forward 
the capital 3f Bengal. Without the aid of a lawyer, lie 
drew up a simple code of regulations for the courts he had 
established, which exhibited .in a remarkable degree the 
versatility of his talents. All these organic changes were 
completed in the brief space of six months. 

The first military operations of Hastings’s administration 
exercised unhappily a very inauspicious influence on his 
reputation. The Vizier had long eagerly coveted the 
The Eohiiia possession of Rohilcund, and the Mahrattas had 
war * no sooner returned to their own country, as 

already stated, than he importuned Hastings to assist him 
in seizing it, with the ofTer of forty lacs of rupees, as well as 
a subsidy of more than two lacs of rupees a month for the 
pay of the troops employed in the service. He represented 
that the Itohillas had offered to pay him forty lacs to 
deliver them from the Mahrattas, that they had been 
expelled by his army, aided by a brigade of Company’s 
troops, and that the Rohilla chiefs now repudiated the 
obligation. The Vizier’s tempting offer was made at a time 
when the Court of Directors, overwhelmed with debt and 
disgrace, were importuning the Council by every vessel for 
remittances. The treasury at Calcutta was not only empty, 
but more than a crore of rupees in debt. The nabob wanted 
territory and Hastings wanted money, and he persuaded 
his conscience that the statements of the Vizier were true, 
and that the ingratitude of the Itohillas merited punishment, 
more especially as this act of retributive justice would like¬ 
wise promote the interests of the Company. 

Hastings proceeded to Benares and concluded a treaty 
with the nabob to that effect, and at the same time restored 
Treaty with to him the two districts of Corah and Allahabad, 
nabob. which Clive had taken from him and made over 
to the emperor, and which the emperor had transferred under 
compulsion to the Mahrattas. Dor this grant the treasury 
was enriched by a further payment of fifty lacs. The nabob 
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; Vizi er, having secured the aid of an English force, demanded 
of the Rohilla cliiet the balance of the bond, of which only five 
lacs had been paid. Hafiz Ruhmnfc offered to make "good 
whatever the Vizier had actually paid to the Mahrattas, 
though they had left the country by orders from Poona and 
not through any exertions on his part; but as nothing had 
been paid them, the offer was treated with contempt. 0 The 
Rohilla chief, seeing the storm ready to burst, offered to 
compromise the claim, but the perfidious Vizier raised his 
demand to two crores. The Robillas determined, therefore, 
to defend themselves to the last extremity,' and brought 
40,000 troops into the field, bub they were roMUm 
defeated and dispersed, and the brave Hafiz defelited - 
Rnhmnt fell with three of his sons. The Vizier re¬ 
mained beyond the reach of fire, but as soon as the battle was 
decided let his troops loose to plunder. “ We have the 
“ honour of the day,” exclaimed the English commandant, 
“ and these banditti the profit of it.” This transaction is 
one of the lew stains on the bright and honourable career 
of Hastings. It is doubtless true that the Robillas, who had 
recently occupied the country, were, like all other Afghan 
tribes in Hindostau and the Deccan, dangerous and formid¬ 
able neighbours, and might at any time have joined the 
Mahrattas and overrun Chide, which the Company’s Govern¬ 
ment was bound to defend, but the war unquestionably 
originated in the rapacity of the Vizier and also in the 
necessities of the treasury in Calcutta. The assertion that 
half a million of people were driven across the Ganges, and 
that “ the country became a howling wilderness,” was an 
oriental figure of speech. 

Six mouths after the conquest of the Rohillas, the four 
judges of the Supreme Court, and the three new councillors, 
landed in Calcutta, and the new Government was Ncw 
proclaimed on the 20th November. Of the GoV«rmnent 
councillors, Colonel Monson was a scion of nobility in Cttlcutte - 
and had served on the Coast; General Clavering was the 
personal favourite of the king, and all powerful with, the 
prime minister; and Mr. Francis, the reputed author of 
Juuiu8, vr&B equally distinguished by liis talents and bis 
malignity. They came out with the impression that the 
Government was a compound of tyranny and coxruption, 
and that Hastings was a monster of iniquity whom it 
was the duty of virtuous men to oppose in every mode. At 
the first meeting of Council in which Hastings presided as 
Governor-General, they outvoted him, and at once divested 
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hi pi of all power in the Government. They proceeded to 
recall- Mr. Middleton, whom Hastings had placed as the 
Company’s representative at Lucknow, and sent Mi*. 
Bristow one of their friends to occupy the post, thereby 
proclaiming the extinction of Hastings’s authority through¬ 
out Hindostan. They oi’dered the officer in command in 
Oude peremptorily to withdraw the brigade, and to demand 
the payment of all arrears from the Vizier within a 
fortnight, and thus compromised the safety of Oude, and the 
faith of the British Government. 

During these transactions the Vizier died, upon which 
Mr. Francis declared that every engagement between the 
Company's Government and that of Oude was 
A : »*. thereby cancelled, except that which referred to 

1770 towards the payment ofarroars. Mr. Francis accordingly 
0ude * constrained his son to enter into a new treaty, 
and though he had denounced Hastings for “ letting out 
“ British troops for hire to the Vizier,” not only repeated 
the bargain, but increased the hire of the troops. He 
likewise 0 obliged the Vizier to cede to the Company the 
province of Benares, valued at twenty*two lacs a year. 
The deceased Vizier had accumulated two crores of 
treasure, which were buried in the vaults of the zenana. 
His widow and his mother, historically known as the 
“ begums,” claimed the whole of this property under the 
terms of a will, which, howe ver, was never produced. The 
Vizier was under heavy obligations to the Company, and the 
troops, 100,000 in number, were twelve months in arrear. 
The treasure was state property and answerable in the 
. first instance for its debts, but Mr. Bristow constrained the 
Vizier to affix his seal to a deed assigning three-fourths of 
it to the princesses, under the guarantee of the Govern¬ 
ment in Calcutta. The troops mutinied for pay, and it 
was reported that 20,000 were slaughtered, hut the state 
was preserved from a revolution by the presence of the 
Company’s brigade. 

As soon as it became known that Hastings’s authority 
was extinct, and that the surest mode of obtaining the 
favour of those who were now in the seat of power 
1775 ££S tions was to bring accusations against him, a swarm of 
Hastings. informers hastened to Calcutta and filled the 
antechambers of his opponents. Charges of every variety 
were rapidly manufactured and eagerly welcomed, and the 
triumvirate placed it on the minutes of Council <! that there 
“ appeared to be no species of peculation from which the 



“Honourable the Governor-General bad thought it reason- 
“ able to abstain, and by which he had. amassed a fortune 
“ of forty lacs of rupees in two years.” The most important 
and memorable of these charges was that brought forward 
by Nunkoomar. Ho was by birth a brahmin, who had 
taken an active part in public affairs at Moorshedabad and 
Calcutta, and had accumulated a orore of rupees by intrigue 
and treachery. He had been repeatedly denounced to 
the Council by the Court of Directors for his knavery. On 
this occasion he came forward and offered to impeach 
Hastings of having received a bribe of three lacs and a half 
from Munee begum, who had been appointed by him to 
superintend the nabob’s household. 

The hostile councillors proposed to confront him with the 
Governor-General in the Council chamber, but Hastings 
asserted that he knew what was due to the Hastings A.U. 
character and dignity of the head of the Govern- ffigrtferi 177 .', 
nient, and would not preside at the board to be 
criminated by the dregs of society. He dissolved the 
sitting and retired, when his opponents placed General 
Olaveving in tbe chair, and called in Nunkoomar, who 
descanted on the venality of Hastings, and produced a 
letter from Munee begum, which testified to tbe payment 
of the douceur. The "Council immediately voted that the 
Governor-General had clandestinely and illegally received 
the sum of three lacs and a half, and should be called upon 
to refund it to the treasury. The begum denied all know¬ 
ledge of the letter; the best Persian experts pronounced 
tho signature a forgery, but the seal appeared to be genuine, 
and the mystery was not cleared up till, after Nunkoonmrs * 
death, facsimiles of the seals of every eminent character in 
the state were found in his cabinet. For the vindication of 
bis own character Hastings now brought an action for con¬ 
spiracy in the Supreme Court against Nunkoomar and 
several others. The judges admitted the charge, and held" 
him to bail. 

Eight weeks after the commencement of this suit, a 
native merchant in Calcutta brought an action for forgery 
against Nunkoomar. It had been instituted Trialan(J 
originally in tbe old mayor’s court, and Nun- elution o£ 1775 
koornar was committed to prison, but released Nlink0<anar - 
through the intervention of Hastings. On the establishment 
of the' Supreme Court this suit, together with all others 
then pending, was transferred to its files. The forgery was 
established by the clearest evidence, before a. jury consisting 
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of the most respectable European residents in Calcutta, and 
he was found guilty and hung in the most conspicuous 
portion of the town. This transaction was long considered 
the culminating crime of Hastings’s administration. It was 
asserted in high quarters that the brahmin was murdered 
by Hastings through the forms of law, and that the execu¬ 
tion was designed to stifle all farther accusations. But 
time, the vindicator of truth, has dispelled the clouds of 
prejudice. The coincidence of the charge of Hastings 
against Nunkoomar and of the native against. Nunkoomar 
was purely accidental. There has never been a particle of 
evidence to connect Hastings with the forgery suit*, and his 
own assertion that he had neither prompted nor encouraged 
it must be considered conclusive*. Tbe sentence, however 
conformable to the sanguinary laws of England at the time, 
was essentially iniquitous. The crime was not capital by 
the law of India, nor in the opinion of the native community, 
and it was committed before the Supreme Court brought 
the weight of English law to press on India. The odium 
of the deed is divided between the judges of the Supreme 
Court and the triumvirate who, possessed of supreme power, 
declined to suspend the execution of the sentence pending 
a reference to England, which they must have known 
•would have saved his life. 

The Court of Directors, to whom both parties had 
appealed against each other, passed a vote of censure on 
Hastings, but it was overruled by the Court of Proprietors, 
who entertained an exalted opinion of his merits. During 
Hastings the height of the conflict in Calcutta, Hastings, 
tenders bis worried by the opposition and insults of his oppo- 
1776 Assignation, ne]DL ^ p a( j instructed liis agent in Loud on to tender 
his resignation, hut two or three months later, having re¬ 
covered the tone of his mind, revoked the authority. The 
agent, however, seeing the strength of the current against 
Hastings both in Leadenhall Street and Downing Street, 
took upon himself to intimate to the Court of Directors 
that he w'as authorised to otter his patron’s retirement from 
office. Then ensued several months of violent disputes in 
the Court between Hastings’s friends and enemies, which 
resulted in a resolution by the majority that he had 
positively resigned his post, although his letters revoking 
his first instructions were before them, and they proceeded 
to fill up the vacancy. The intelligence of these transac¬ 
tions created a serious convulsion in Calcutta. General 
Clavering, the senior member of council, determined to 
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take possession of the Government, and was sworn in by 
his colleagues as Governor-General; but Hastings, who 
repudiated the fact of his resignation, refused to give up 
the keys of the fort or of the treasury, and issued his com¬ 
mands to all civil and military officers to obey no orders but 
his own. The dispute was drifting into hostilities, vlolonce 
which must have been fatal to the public interests, death of 
when Hastings brought it to a safe issue by Claver " 
offering to refer the question to the arbitrament 
of the judges of the Supreme Court, who, after long and 
anxious deliberation, continued till four in the morning, 
decided that any assumption of authority by Sir John 
Clayering would be illegal. He died shortly after, and Hast¬ 
ings recovered his authority for a time by his own casting 
vote ; but he was systematically opposed by Mr. 

Francis upon every question, political, military, ^! een 
and administrative. The contest ended, ac- fg 

cording to the barbarous practice of the period, aT1 ‘ iwn 
in a duel, in which Mr. Francis was wounded, and soon 1730 
after returned to England. 


SECTION II. 

WAR WITH THE MAHRATTAS. 

To resume the thread of affairs in the Mahratta ‘common¬ 
wealth, the constitution of which was passing through 
great and important changes. The four chiefs— p r0(7xe?s 0 * 
Sindia and Holkar, the Gaikwar and the raja of Mahratta 
Nagpore—originally the generals of the Peshwa, affa:rs - 
were outgrowing his authority, and developing into inde¬ 
pendent princes, and enjoyed two-thirds of the Mahratta 
revenues. The military force of the state, consisting of 
100,000 splendid cavalry, with a proportionate strength of 
foot and artillery, was no longer under the single control of 
the Peshwa ; a large portion of it acted under the command 
of these princes, each one of whom had his own individual 
interests to pursue. The young Peshwa, Malidoo Rao, 
little inferior to any of his race in the cabinet or in the 
field, died in November, and was succeeded by his younger 1772 
brother, Narrain Rao, who recalled the troops from the 
hanks of the Ganges, as already stated. After a brief 
reign of nine months he was assassinated, as the Mahrabtas 
universally believed, by the orders of his uncle Raghoba, a 
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brave soldier, but an inveterate intriguer, always imprudent 
a,t>. Baghoba and never fortunate. He took possession of the 
3773 jssa^inates vacant throne, and at once plunged into hostile 
i*)wa. ^.j es w ^ t ] a and constrained Mm to 

make a large cession of territory, which, however, by an 
act of infatuation, he restored to him. He then proceeded 
against Hyder, from whom he obtained nothing but empty 
promises. From these southern expeditions he w as recalled 
to the seat of government by a formidable confederacy 
raised against him by the leading ministers at Poona. 
They had received intimation that the widow of the 
deceased Pesliwa was about to become a mother, and they 
conveyed her for security to a hill fortress, taking the precau¬ 
tion of sending with her a number of brahmin females in the 
same condition, to meet the contingency of her giving birth 
to a daughter. The widow was confined of a son. who was 
1774 installed as the Peshwa Mahdoo Rao the second, arid a 
regency w as formed to conduct the Government. Raghoba 
n&ghoba’s hastened towards Poona, and with the aid of 
movements. Morari Ran of Gootv, the greatest Mahratta 
general of the age, who had measured swords with Law¬ 
rence and Clive, inflicted a crushing defeat on the army of 
the regency; but, instead of following up his victory by 
advancing at once upon the capital, and taking advantage 
of the consternation which prevailed, he turned off to 
Boorhanpore, and moved across the Nerbudda. There he 
was joined by Siiffiia and Holkar, as they returned from 
Rohilcund, and advanced into Guzerat to secure the aid of 
the Gaikwar’s troops. 

Raghoba now opened negotiations with the President of 
Bombay, and made an offer of money and territory, in 
return for military support, which was eagerly 
no^Stea embraced. The Company, whose possessions had 
with Bom- been confined for a century to Bombay, had 
always coveted the acquisition of the harbour of 
Bassein, and the island of Salsette, separated from it by a 
narrow channel. The President offered to assist Raghoba 
with a body of troops, on bis providing funds for their 
maitltenance, and ceding these coveted possessions in per¬ 
petuity to the Company; but he could not bring himself to 
alienate the island and the harbour, which the Mahrattas 
prized the more highly as they had been wrested from a 
1739 European power, the Portuguese, about thirty years before. 
An engagement was nevertheless concluded with him, and 
a British force of 1,500 men sent to his aid. While the 
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negotiation was pending*, the Bombay authorities received 
Information that a large armament was about to be sent 
from Goa toj? recover Bassein and Salsette, and as they con¬ 
sidered that' the Portuguese were likely to be more trouble* 
some neighbours than the Malirattas, proceeded to take aj>. 
summary piossession of them. Meanwhile, the regency at t 
Poona having succeeded, by large offers, in detaching 
SIndia ani\ Holkar from the cause of Raghoba, sent a large 
force to a ttack him. tie was routed at Wassud, and fled 
with 1,0C)0 horse t> the encampment of Colonel Keating, 
who had by this time reached. Surat with the Bombay de¬ 
tachment, 

A treaty was then presented for his acceptance, which 1775 
stipulate^ that the Bombay Government should furnish him 
with a b/ dy of 3,000 troops to reinstate him as Peshwa, on 
condition of his ceding territory of the animal value of 
nineteen lacs of rupees, making an immediate payment of 
eighteen lacs, and irrevocably ceding Salsette and Bassein; 
and be could no longer continue to refuse this demand. It 
was this treaty, called the treaty of Surat, which Treaty of 
involved the Company in the first Mahratta war, Surat - 
and it was concluded without the knowledge of Hast¬ 
ings and the Supreme Council. The Bombay authorities 
having thus embarked in a war with the regency, Battle of 177/5 
ordered Colonel Keating to march down on Poona. Arras - 
Ho found the Mahratta army strongly posted at Arras, and it 
was on this field that the English and Mahratta forces met 
for the first time since the gentlemen of the factory of 
Surat had gallantly repulsed Sev'ajee in 1669. The dis¬ 
proportion of the armies was as ten to one, but the 
Mahratta generals sustained a signal defeat and fled pre¬ 
cipitately across the Nerbudda, after having thrown their 
guns into it. The Gaik war, who had hitherto held aloof, 
now hastened to join Bnghoba, and promised to furnish 
him with a large supply of money and to secure to the 
Company a share of the revenues of Broach, The Mahratta 
fleet was simultaneously crippled by the English commo¬ 
dore. The campaign had been prosperous beyond the 
highest expectation, and the insignificant Presidency of 
Bombay had obtained territory of the value of twenty-four 
lacs a year. The Poona regency was tottering, and the 
Nizam had been emboldened by their weakness to exact a 
considerable cession of territory. 

These brilliant prospects were marred by the folly and 
perversity of Mr. Francis and his associates. They 
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pronounced the treaty impolitic, dangerous, and tx njnst, and 
a.d. folly of the a kove unauthorised by tho Supremo Council, 
1775 Nnnne which had been invested with the co ntrol of the 
minor Presidencies, and they sent r peremptory 
orders to annul the treaty and recall the army fro'm the field. 
Hastings equally disapproved of the treaty, tfmt took a 
statesman’s -view of their position, and affirmed (hat as the 
Company’s Government was actually involved du war, it 
should be prosecuted with vigour, and concluded as speedily 
as possible. At the same time the majority ix* Council 
deputed Colonel Upton to Poona to disavow the proceedings 
the Bombay Government, and to open negotiations 
with the regency. It was in vain the Bombay autho¬ 
rities remonstrated on the imprudence of destroying 
their influence, and withdrawing the victorious troops 
from the field, and the disgrace of violating a solemn 


engagement. 


Colonel Upton, on his arrival at Poona, found the astute 
ministers determined to take advantage of these divided 
1776 ^ o1, ^pton councils. They extolled to the skies u the wisdom 
at Poona. “ 0 f the great governor of Calcutta, who had 
“ ordered peace to be concludedbut when the Colonel 
proposed that Salsette and Bassein should be guaranteed to 
tho Company, they assumed an arrogant tone, and demanded 
the immediate surrender of Raghoba, and the restoration of 
all the territory the Company had recently acquired. The 
insolent demands of the regency roused the indignation of 
Mr. Francis and his colleagues, and they determined to 
support Raghoba ; the troops were again ordered to take the 
field, and a supply of treasure was despatched to Bombay. But 
the regency, after a little more, bluster, came to terms with 
. Treaty of Colonel Upton, and the treaty of Poorundur was 
} Poonmdur. concluded, which stipulated that Raghoba should 
disband his army, and retire to the banks of the Godavery, 

„ 'khat all the territorial acquisitions of the Company should 
be relinquished with the exception of Salsette, which 
u might be retained if the Govern or-General desired it,” and 
that twelve lacs of rupees should be paid for the expenses 
of tho war “ by way of favour.” Considering that all tho 
advantages of the late campaign had been on the side of 
the English, the Bombay President was justified in pro¬ 
nouncing the treaty “ highly injurious to the interests and 
“reputation of the Company.” It was a flagrant breach 
of faith with Raghoba; it shook the confidence of the native 
princes in the engagements of our Government, and it 
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ency with an undue sense of its power, 
which !eu to future difficulties. 

Four months after the .signature of the treaty, a despatch 
was received from the Court of Directors approving of the 
treaty of Snrat, directing that the territories r ^ cifion of AiD 
coded by Raghoba should be retained, and that the court of j p-t 
the other Presidencies should assist in supporting DurectOTS - 
him. Tho Bombay Council, smarting under the indignity 
which had been inflicted on them, gave the treaty of 
Poorundur to the winds, invited Raghoba to Bombay, and 
settled a monthly allowance on him. The Poona regency 
raved at this violation of the treaty, but their strength was 
weakened by discord between the aged premier Succaratn 
Banco and his younger associate Nana Furnavese. To 
increase the complication of affairs at Poona, a French 
adventurer, of the name of St. Lnbin, arrived 
there in March, and announced himself as the Llllli "' ‘ 
envoy of the king of France, then on the eve of a war with 
England. He was authorised, he said, to offer the regency 
the support of 2,500 Europeans, and equipments for 10,000 
sepoys, as well as officers to discipline and command them. 

Nana Furnavese affected to believe in his mission, and made 
over to him the harbour of Choul, only twenty-three miles 
from Bombay, for the reception of the troops. 

Soon after another despatch was received from the Court, 
regretting the sacrifices made by the treaty of 
Poorundur, and stating that while the Directors aSpatlh 
were determined to adhere to it, if any attempt from’ 
were made to evade any of its provisions, the Sectors. 
Bombay Government should be at liberty to renew the 
alliance with Raghoba. The President found little difficulty- 
in discovering infractions of a treaty which the Mahrattas 
never intended to respect, and prepared to espouse the 
cause of Raghoba. These movements wore quickened by a. 
revolution in the cabinet at Poona which placed the 177S 
partisans of Raghoba in the ascendant, and an envoy was 
sent to Bombay to request the President to conduct him to 
the capital with a military force. Within a few months a 
counter-revolution placed Nana Furnavese in power, and 
extinguished the party of Raghoba, but the Bombay Council 
were determined not to abandon him. Their passions were 
enlisted in his cause, which they identified with their own ho¬ 
nour; and, without adequate preparation, without alliances, 
without even a commander in whom they had any confi¬ 
dence, they determined to launch a handful of men against 
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the wliole strength of the Maliratta empire. Nana Furua- 
Tose prepared to meet the coming storm, increased his 
army, provisioned Ms forts, and refitted his fleet. 

A new treaty was now made with Eaglioba, which 
differed little from that of Surat. An army of 4,000 men, 
id. Expedition of whom 600 were Europeans, was sent to capture 

1778 to Poona. the Maliratta capital, under Colonel Egerton, an 
officer utterly unfit for the charge. Encumbered with 
19,000 bullocks, besides other cattle, the army moved at 
the rate of two miles a day, while the forces of the enemy 
were accumulating around it. Colonel Egerton resigned 
the command to Colonel Cockbirrn, but the responsibility 
of all movements lay with Colonel Camac, who had been 
sent as civil commissioner with the force. On reaching 
Tally gaum, which had been burnt, a report was spread that 
the Mahrattas intended also to burn Ohinchore, and even the 
capital itself. Colonel Camac was seized with a panic, and 
though only eighteen miles from Poona, with eighteen 
days’ provisions in the camp, determined, in the first 
instance, to open a negotiation with the regency, and then 
to retreat. Without waiting for the result of the negotia¬ 
tion, he threw his heavy guns into a pond, and commenced 
liis retreat, hotly pursued by the enemy. On the evening 

convention J anuar y ^ e army encamped at 

1779 of Wur Wurgaum. The Mahrattas brought up their 

gaum. guns during the night, and assailed the camp 

with great vigour in the morning. The bewildered Carnac 
declared that even a retreat was now impossible and made 
overtures to Nana Furnavese, who demanded the surrender 
of iiaghoba before he would listen to terms. The commis¬ 
sioner would have complied with the demand had he not 
saved them from this infamy by delivering himself up to 
Stadia* and, under the auspices of that chief, the British 
army was rescued from destruction by a convention which 
sacrificed all the acquisitions obtained since 1773, and for the 
first time obliged the British Government to give hostages 
to a victorious enemy. The Court of Directors lost no time 
in dismissing Colonels Egerton, Cockburn, and Carnac 
from their service. Bombay was now at the mercy of tho 
Mahrattas, and its preservation depended on the arrival of 
General Goddard’s expedition from Hindostan. 

Hastings, who had recovered his ascendancy in Council, 
gave his sanction to the proposal of the Bombay Council to 
support Raghoba, and resolved likewise to send an expedi¬ 
tion from Bengal across the continent, to frustrate the 
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intrigues of the French at Poona, and to strengthen the 
Bombay Presidency. The force consisted of l 

between 4,000 and 5,000 men, and was destined expedition, 
to march from the banks of the Jumna to Bombay, through 
1,000 miles of unknown country occupied by chiefs who were 
far moie likely to be hostile than friendly. It was pronounced 
by Mr. Dundas, the India minister, one of “ the frantic mili- 
* c tary exploits of Hastings,” but it w T as through such frantic 
exploits that British power and prestige had been estab¬ 
lished in India by a handful of foreigners. It was conducted 
by General Goddard, one of the most illustrious names in 
the history of British India. So strict was the discipline 
which he maintained, so punctual his payments, and so con¬ 
ciliatory his intercourse with the chiefs and people on the 
route, that they cheerfully supplied him with all his 
requisitions. The raja of Bhopal particularly distinguished 
himself by his generous hospitality, though threatened with 
the vengeance of the Mahratta regency. On reaching 
Boorhanpore the general heard of the misfortunes of the 
Bombay force, and turned out of his route to Surat, by 
which he avoided an encounter with a body of 20,000 
horse sent from Poona to intercept him. 

The timely arrival of General Goddard on the western 
coast, and the eclat of this celebrated expedition, proved 
the salvation of the Bombay Presidency, and re- , N 
stored the reputation of the British arms. . The Golialu-rs 
convention of Wurgaum was equally repudiated continued 
by the Bombay Government and by Hastings, succ< ® s * . 
who directed General Goddard to open a fresh negotiation 
with the regency on the basis of the treaty of Poorundur. 
In the mean time Sindia connived at the escape of Raghoba, 
who repaired to Surat, where he war- honourably entertained 
by General Goddard, and received an allowance of half a 
lac of rupees a month. The reception granted to him gave 
mortal offence to the regency, who determined to join the 
confederacy which had just been formed against the Com¬ 
pany, and in reply to the General’s categorical demand 
of a reply to his proposal, informed him hat the sur¬ 
render of Raghoba, and the restoration of Salsette, were 
the indispensable preliminaries of any treaty; he therefore 
dismissed their vakeels and prepared for war. At the same 
time he concluded a treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the Gaik war, which provided that he should join the 
English camp with 3,000 horse, and receive possession of 
all the Peshwa’s territories north of the Myhee, and make 
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over certain districts! south of it to the Company. On the 
t>. 10th February General Gocldai’d captured the noble city of 
r 7^> Ahmedabad, the modem capital of Gnzerat, and, having 1 
dispersed an army of 20,000 horse with which Sindia 
and Holkar were advancing to attack him, encamped for tha 
season on the banks of the Nerbudda. 

The success which meanwhile attended our arms in the 
north-west of Hindostan was equally brilliant. Hastings 
Capture of sent a force of 2,400 infantry, with cavalry and 
(*wahor. artillery, under the command of Major Popham, 
ono of the most enterprising officers in the service, to 
protect the little principality of Gohud, sixty miles south¬ 
east of Agra, from the encroachments of Sindia. He 
marched in February, and after having captured Lahar, 
1780 without a battering-train, by the sheer gallantry of his 
men, proceeded to the celebrated fortress of Gwalior, on the 
summit of a stupendous rock scarped almost entirely round, 
and deemed throughout India impregnable. Sir Eyre Oooto,, 
the veteran hero of the Carnatic, then General in chief in 
Bengal, pronounced the attempt to capture it an act of 
madness, but Popham had set his heart on the “ glorious 
“object,” as he called it, and lay about the fort for two 
months silently maturing his plans. On the night of the 
3rd of August, under the guidance of Captain Bruce, twenty 
European soldiers, and two companies of sepoys, led by four 
officers, applied their scaling ladders to the successive 
stages of rock and battlements; the bewildered garrison 
made a feeble resistance; and at daybreak, without the loss 
ot a single man, the British ensign was waving over the 
ramparts. The report of this achievement resounded 
through India, and served to wipe out the disgrace of the 
“ infamous convention ” of Wurgaum, as Hastings always 
designated it, and which he said it was worth millions to 
obliterate. Major Camac, who succeeded Major Popham, 
brought up an additional force, and not only invaded 
Sindia’s possessions in Malwa, but threatened tiis capital, 
Defeat of and he was obliged to quit Poona to attend to the 
Stadia, defence of his own dominions. Major Camac, 
who was no soldier, allowed himself to be surrounded by 
the more numerous army of Sindia. His camp was reduced 
to a state of starvation, and he would have been obliged to 
surrender had not Captain Brace, who had distinguished 
himself at Gwalior, made a vigorous attack on Sindia’s 
camp during the night. The surprise was complete, and 
he lost elephants, horses, baggage, and men, but, above all, 
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Ms reputation, while the crest of his rival, Holkar, was 
elevated by a successful attack on General Goddard. 

Towards the close of 1779 Hastings received intimation 
of a general confederacy organised by the Nizam to ex¬ 
tinguish the power of the Company, wliich Coafcdemey 
'embraced all the princes of India, with the excep- against, the' 
tion of the Gaikwar. A simnltaneous attack was KnBllSh ' 
to be made on all the Presidencies. Hyder was to invade 
Madras; the attack of Bombay was assigned to Sindia, 
Holkar, and the regency ; while the raja of Nagpore was to 
ent er Bengal through his province of Cuttack, England was 
at the same time at war with the French, and they were 
intriguing at Poona. Hover had the Company been 
menaced with such peril, and it required tho extraordinary 
genius of Hastings to avert it. Hyder was the first in the 
field, and burst upon the Carnatic, as will be hereafter 
narrated. Bombay was left to its own resources, and • tlio 
governor, Mr. Hornby, proved equal to the emergency. 

The gallant Colonel Hartley had cleared the Concan of the 
Mabrattas, but it was again invaded by Nana Furnavese, 
and he had to sustain for two days the assault of 20,000 
Mahratta horse with only 2,000 exhausted troops, and fi-jO 
sick in his camp. On the third day the Mahratta general 
was killed, and the army became dispirited and retired. 
General Goddard ascended the ghauts with a large force, 
in the hope of capturing Poona, but he was incessantly 
assailed by the Mahrattas, and, being vigorously attacked by 
Holkar with 25,000 troops, was obliged to retreat to Bom- 1781 
bay with the loss of 450 of his troops — the only reverse he 
experienced in his victorious career. 

The raja of Nagpore, in accordance with the compact, sent 
his son Chimnajee with 30,000 troops to Cuttack, but he 
was lukewarm in the cause of the allies, and Nagpore de- 
ioitered seven months on the road. On reaching irou i 
the province he found himself straitened for ‘ ut- 
funds, and he accepted the offer of sixteen lacs of rupees 
which Hastings made him on condition of his withdrawing 
from the confederacy. Hastings was thus enabled to buy 
off the most formidable member of the league, and to save 
Bengal from the horrors of predatory warfare. To relievo 
Madras from the pressure of Hyder’s army, Hastings 
resolved, to send a detachment of Bengal troops; but as tlio 
sepoys had recently broken into revolt, and murdered their 
officers, to avoid a sea voyage, he adopted the bold plan of 
sending them by land seven hundred miles along the coast, 
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a through unknown and probably hostile provinces. _ This 

17V1 was another of the “ frantic military exploits of Hastings,” 
but it effectually overawed the native chiefs and augmented 
our prestige. The raja of Nagpore, on the receipt of the 
money, agreed to send 2,000 horse to co-operate with this 
expedition, which Colonel Pearce conveyed to Madras in 
safety. 

After his defeat by Major Camac, Sindia perceived that 
with a victorious enemy in the heart of his dominions he 
had everything to lose by continuing a conflict 
shunt Wit * which might end in driving him across the 
Nerbudda and destroying his influence in the 
Mahratta commonwealth. He accordingly made overtures 
to the British commandant which Hastings was hut too 

1781 happy to accept. They resulted in a treaty, signed on the 
13th October, by which all the territories of Sindia west of 
the* J umna were restored to him, and he agreed to negotiate 
a peace between the Company and the regency at Poona; 
and, at all events, to remain neuter. Hastings’s anxiety for 
peace with the Mahrattas was quickened by the arrival of a 
French armament on the Coast, which ho feared might 
result in the extirpation of our nation from the Carnatic. 
To bring the war with the Mahrattas to a close, ho was 
ready to sacrifice every foot of ground which had. been gained 
from them, not excepting even the harbour of Bassein. 

After a succession of disappointments the treaty of 
Sal bye was at length completed on the 17th May through 
Treat* of the mediation of Sindia, who undertook to 

1782 Sajbye. guarantee the settlement, and thus acquired 

additional consequence among the Mahratta, chiefs. All 
the territory acquired by tho Company since the treaty of 
Poorundur was relinquished, and it was stipulated that 
Hyder Ali should be required to restore all his conquests in 
the Carnatic and to release his prisoners within three 
months, on pain of being treated as an enemy by the 
regency. Nana Fnrnavese, after having accepted the 
treaty, delayed the ratification of it for six months, while lie 
endeavoured to make advantageous terms with Hyder for 
repudiating it. Hastings’s impatience for the completion 
of this pacification was raised to fever heat by the receipt 
on the 5th December of a copy of the resolution of the 
House of Commons, to tho effect that he had acted eontraiy 
to the honour and policy of the nation, and that it was the 
duty of the Court of Directors to remove him from the 
head of affairs. The promulgation of this vote throughout 



India would not only have prevented the ratification of the 
treaty, but paralysed the authority of Government in a.u 
every court; but on the 7th the death of Hyder dispersed 1785 
the cloud of anxiety, and Nana Furnaveee immediately * 
affixed the Peshwa’s seal to the treaty. The peace thus 
concluded with the Mahratta powers continued unbroken 
for twenty years. 

SECTION HL 

PROCEEDINGS AT MADRAS, 1771—1780. 

We revert now to the progress of events at the Madras 
Presidency and in the south of India. The little Hindoo 
kingdom of Tanjore had been in a great, measure proceedings 1771 
exempt from the ravages of war during the ot Tanjore. 
hostilities with Hyder, which terminated in the peace 
dictated by him under the walls of Madras. Mahomed Ali, 
the nabob of the Carnatic, now came forward and im¬ 
portuned the Madras Council to assist him in plundering 
the raja, as former nabobs had done. The demands of the 
nabob were exorbitant, but, after a little virtuous reluc¬ 
tance, the President sent an army into the country. The 
Tangerines offered a spirited defence, but a breach was at 
length effected in the fortifications, when the nabob’s second 
son, without, consulting the English commander, who 
had been dragged into this unholy crusade, signed a treaty 
with the raja after having extorted an engagement to pay 
fifty lacs of rupees. In less than two years he again 
demanded the assistance of the Madr as Council to extermi¬ 
nate the raja, on the plea that a fifth of the payment was 
still due, and that he had been in communication with 
Hyder Ali and the Mahrattas. The President was fully 
aware that to meet the extortion he had been under the 
necessity of pledging his crown jewels arid even his princi¬ 
pal ity ■—to the Hutch at Negapatam, instead of to the 
English at Madras—but was base enough to resolve on his 1 ' 
ruin. An army was despatched in September ; the raja was 
deposed and the principality made over to the unprincipled 
. nabob. The Court of Directors, indignant at Dinars . 774 
this infamous proceeding, expelled the President, ™tort the 
Mr. Wynch, from the service and peremptorily Tl]a ‘ 
ordered the country to be restored to the raja. Lord Pigot, 
who had been in the Madras civil service forty years and 
amassed a fortune of forty lacs of rupees, obtained an Irish 
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peerage on his return bo England, and wag now sent out as 
governor of Madras; and, though offered a bribe of sixty 
lues of rupees by the nabob to prevent the execution of. the 
Court’s orders, proceeded in person to Tanjore and seated 
the raja on his ancestral throne. 

The restoration was no sooner proclaimed than Paul 
Benheld, a Madras civilian, came forward and advanced a 
Paul claim on the revenues. Nothing can more clearly 

Benfieid. demonstrate the total demoralisation of the Com¬ 
pany’s service at Madras at that period than the fact that 
this mail, who came to India without a farthing, and whose 
salary had never exceeded three hundred rupees a month, 
should not consider it preposterous to assort that for money 
lent to the nabob he had assignments on thf3 revenues of 
Tanjore of sixteen lacs, and for money lent to individuals ho 
had assignments on the present crop of more than seven 
lacs. After long deliberation, the Council rejected his 
claim; but as they and other members of the civil service 
were creditors, real or fictitious, of the nabob to the extent 
of a orore and a half of rupees, they perceived that they 
were thereby impairing their own claims and the question 
was reconsidered. Lord Pigofc and his friends strenuously 
resisted these nefarious proceedings, but a majority of seven 
to five voted that the assignments made to Benfield were 
valid. The breach in the council became wider. Lord Pigot 
Loni pigot suspended two of the members, and placed Sir 
1776 coxifluod. Robert Fletcher, the Commander-in-Chief, under 
arrest, and the majority retaliated by placing the governor 
himself in confinement and seizing the Government. The 
Court of Directors ordered that he should be restored to his 
position and then resign the service. Seven of the members 
of Council were dismissed, and. Sir Thomas Rumbold, 
who had been in the public service in Bengal, was placed at 
the head of the Government, but neither was his administra¬ 
tion smooth, and it ended in his recall. 

Basalut Jung, who held the Guntoor Sircar as a fief of 
his brother the Nizam, had taken a small French force into 
Guntoor his service, but had acceded to the request of the 
1779 sircar. Madras Government to receive a British detach-, 
ment in its stead, and to make over the Sircar for its support. 
The treaty was no sooner signed than it was leased for 
ten years to the nabob Mahomed Ali, that is, to his 
creditors, and a key was thus furnished to the transaction. 
Mr. Holland was deputed to Hyderabad to explain it to the 
Nizam, who expressed no little resentment at this hide- 
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pendent negotiation with one of Ids feudatories, and this 
interference with the affairs of hia family. But when 
Mr. Holland proceeded farther to request, on the part of the 
Madras Government, that the sum of seven lacs which was 
paid as tribute for the Northern Sircars should be remitted, 
his indignation knew no hounds, and he charged the 
Madras authorities with a flagrant breach of faith. It was 
under the influence of this feeling of irritation that he set AJ> _ 
himself to organize the general league for the expulsion of 1779 
the English previously alluded to. Hastings on hearing 
of these proceedings immediately superseded the authority 
of the Madras Government at the Nizam’s Court, and 
assured him that the intentions of the British Government 
were honourable and pacific ; that the Sircar should not be 
occupied, and that tbe annual tribute should be paid up as 
soon as possible. By these assurances Hastings was enabled 
to neutralize the Nizam in the contest for existence which 
was now impending. 

The second war with Hyder Ali commenced in 1780, but 
before entering on the narrative of it, a review of hia pre¬ 
vious progress for eight years appeals necessary. Progress oc 
It has been stated that the crushing defeat he 
experienced at Milgota reduced his possessions 
within a very narrow compass, but the confusion created at 
Poona by the murder of thePeshwa enabled him to recover 
his position. In November ho subjugated the principality 1772 
of Coorg, which offered a noble resistance and was subjected 
to extraordinary barbarity. He promised the sum of five 
rupees for each head, and distributed the reward in person, 
and seven hundred heads were piled up before he ordered 
the carnage to cease. The next year he reconquered the 
districts of which the MahratCas had dispossessed him, and 177.1. 
strengthened his authority in Malabar. Alarmed by these 
incessant encroachments, and by the support he afforded to 
Raghoba, the regency at Poona formed an alliance against 
him with the Nizam, and the combined armies took the field 
in 1776; but the generals were corrupted by the gold of 377,5 
Hyder, the expedition proved abortive, and his power was 
.extended up to the hanks of the Kistna. Notwithstanding 
the refusal of the Madras Government to afford him aid, in 
accordance with the treaty, under the sinister influence of 
Mahomed Ali and Sir John Lindsay, he renewed the appli¬ 
cation, to enable him to meet the continued hostility of the 
Mahrattas. He asked only for a supply of stores and arms, 
and a small body of troops, for which ho was prepared to 
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make a suitable return in money, but the Madras Council, 
who wore still controlled by the nabob, resisted every over¬ 
ture and turned him into an irreconcilable enemy. 

Information was soon after received of the commencement 
of war between France and England, and Pondicherry, 
War with which had been completely rebuilt, was captured 
France. after a gallant resistance of ten days. In an¬ 

nouncing this success to Hyder, the governor of Madras 
intimated that it was his intention to send an expedition 
against the French settlement at Mahe, a small port on the 
capture of Malabar coast, through which Hyder bad been 
Mains. j n q, 0 habit f or three years of receiving supplies 
and recruits from Europe. He replied that he should sup¬ 
port the French garrison with all his strength, and retaliate 
any attack by invading the Carnatic ; the place was never¬ 
theless attacked and taken, though his colours were hoisted 
side by side with those of his French allies. While Hyder’e 
feelings were in this state of irritation, an envoy arrived 
from Poona to request that, as he had the same reason as 
the regency to complain of the perfidy of the English, he 
would join the general confederacy which had been formed to 
expel them from India. The regency promised an amicable 
adjustment of all differences, the relinquishment of the 
chout, and a confirmation of his right to all the territories 
he had acquired up to the Kistna. Their proposal was 
accepted with avidity. 

Preparations were now made on the largest scalo. Hyder, 
in his seventy-eighth year, superintended every arrange- 


Hyder merit in person, and by the end of June had 
3 Camati ? th0 ec l ui PP e d the most efficient force ever collected 
under the banner of a native prince. It con¬ 
sisted of 90,000 horse and foot, a large proportion of which 
had been trained under European officers. His artillery 
consisted of a hundred guns, directed also by European 
skill and science, and his commissariat had been admirably 
organised by the Hindoo Poornea, one of the ablest of his 
officers. While this portentous cloud was advancing 
towards Madras, the Government was buried in a fatal 
security, and the Commander-in-Chief declared that there 
was not the slightest cause for apprehension, but this illusion 
was speedily dispelled. Hyder, having completed his pre¬ 
parations, and proclaimed a jehad, or holy crusade, in every 
mosque and temple iu Mysore, burst on the Carnatic on the 
20th of July, and his progress was marked by the blaze of 
villages and towns, and the desolation of the country. Ho 
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determined to exhaust all the resources of cruelty 
which his ferocious nature could suggest. The wretched 
inhabitants were driven with their flocks and families to 
Mysore, and those who lingered were mutilated. All the 
forts, except four, held by English lieutenants, were sur¬ 
rendered by the venal or dastardly officers of the nabob. 

The Madras army did not exceed 8,000, of which number 
2,500 were under Colonel Baillie in Guntoor, and it was 
not till clouds of smoke were seen in every direc- ^ YaD 
tion from St. Thomas’s Mount, nine miles from 1780 

Madras, that orders were issued to take the field. aAlA ' v ' 

Sir Hector Monro moved out to Conjeveram to relieve 
Arcot, which contained the few military stores the nabob 
possessed, and which Hyder had besieged. Colonel Baillie 
was ordered to join Sir Hector with expedition, but he 
halted on the banks of the Cortilla when it was fordable, 
and the next day it was swelled by the rains, and continued 
impassable for ten days. Hyder Ali sent Tippoo with the 
flower of his army to prevent the junction, and an action was 
fought on the 6th September, in which Tippoo was so severely 
handled that he informed his father that no impression 
could be made on the English force without reinforcements, 
while Colonel Baillie informed the general that it was no 
longer in his power to join him at Conjeveram. Instead of 
proceeding at once with his whole force, Sir Hector simply 
detached Colonel Metcher with 1,100 men to reinforce 
Colonel Baillie. So great was the dread which Hyder 
entertained of British prowess, that he had determined, in 
case of a junction of the two forces, to raise the siege of 
Arcot and retire. Colonel Fletcher and Colonel Baillie 
moved forward till the evening of the 9th, and a short 
march would have completed their union with the main 
body, but by an act of incredible fatuity Colonel Baillie 
ordered his men to lie on their arms for the night. Hyder 
Ali, seeing no preparation for any movement on the; part of 
Sir Hector, brought his whole force up against Colonel 
Baillie. He planted his guns during the night with great 
skill, and on the morning of the 10th September the 1730 
encampment was enveloped by the whole Mysore army. 

The troops fought like heroes, and the European Meat of " 
force, when reduced to 800, still demanded to be Bail]ie * 
led against the enemy; but Colonel Baillie refused to 
sacrifice the lives of these brave men, and held out a flag 
of truce, when Hyder’s soldiers rushed on them and would 
have butchered the whole body but for the interference of 
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the French officers. Of eighty six officers, seventy were 
killed or wounded, and the whole army, with all its stores, 
baggage, and equipments, was irretrievably lost. Had the 
Commander-in-Chief moved up when the cannonade was 
first heard, Hyder, attacked on both sides, must have 
suffered a severe defeat; but the dastardly Munro threw his 
heavy guns into the great tank or pond at Conjeveram, 
destroyed his stores, and retreated in haste and disorder 
to Madras, hotly pursued by the enemy. 

A vessel was immediately despatched to Calcutta with 
information of the disaster. To the embarrassment of a * 
Energy of war with the Mahrattas was now added that of a 
Hastings. war w ith Hyder, which had opened with the 
greatest disgrace the English arms bad as yet suffered in 
India ; but never did the genius and resolution of Hastings 
appear more conspicuous than on this occasion. “ All my 
4t hopes / 9 he wrote, u of aggrandizing the British name and 
“ enlarging the interests of the Company have given instant 
“ place to the more urgent call to support the existence of 
“ both in the Carnatic; nor did I hesitate one minute to 
“ abandon my own views for such an object.” He sus¬ 
pended Wliitehill, the officiating governor of Madras who 
had refused to restore the Gimtoor Sircar; he despatched 
* ev ery soldier that could be spared, together with fifteen la cs 
of rupees, for the exclusive use of the army, not to be 
fingered by the civilians 5 and the whole expedition was 
equipped and embarked 'within three weeks. The veteran 
Sir Eyre Coote, who had extinguished the French 
proceeds to power on the Coast twenty years before, con¬ 
sented to take the command, and retrieve the 
honour of the Company amidst the scenes of bis early 
triumphs. Hastings also adopted the hazardous expedient 
of stopping the Company’s investment and devoting the 
funds to the expedition; but even this resource was found 
insufficient, and he was obliged, for the first time in his 
administration, to have recourse to a loan. 
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PROCEEDINGS AT MADIUS, FROM THE DEFEAT OF COIONEL BAIL- 
tilE TO THE PEACE WITH TIPPOO, 1780-1784 

Sir Eyre Ooote arrived at Madras, eight weeks after the a.d. 
disaster of Colonel Baillie, but found the equipment of the 1781 
army so wretched, and the difficulty of obtaining Difficulties 
supplies in a country swept by hostile cavalry ofCoofce * 
so great, that it was ten weeks before he could make any 
movement. But his arrival raised the drooping spirits of 
Madras, and checked the career of Hyder, who, instead of 
driving the English, as he had hoped, into the sea, found 
himself confronted by his old opponent. Hyder had ob¬ 
tained possession of Arcot through the treachery of the 
nabob’s brahmin commandant, and was engaged in be¬ 
sieging Wande wash, which was defended by Lieutenant Flint 
with the same gallantry which had been displayed by Clive 
at Arcot. The hostile armies remained inactive for four 
months ; the English for want of provisions, and Hyder 
from a dread of encountering them. Coote then attacked 
the fortified temple of Chmuinbrum, bat was repulsed,* 
and Hyder was emboldened to risk a general en- Battle of 
gagemeut, and marching a hundred miles in two Porto NoT0, 
days and a half, attacked the English on the 1st of July at 1781 
Porto Novo; but after an engagement of six hours’ duration, 
was totally defeated, with the loss of 10,000 men, while 
the casualties on the side of Cooto did not ex- 0{ Pollilore# 
coed 300. The Bengal brigade was conducted 
along the coast by Colonel Pearce with admirable skill, and 
without a single accident, and he reached Pnlicat in July. 
Hyder detached Tippoo to intercept it, and Coote marched 
150 miles to form a junction with it, which he effected on 
the 2nd of August. Hyder had brought up the whole of his 
army to oppose his return, and taken up his position on the 
field where, exactly a twelvemonth before, Colonel Baillie’s 
army had been exterminated, which the astrologers assured 
him was a lucky spot and a lucky day. The result of the 
battle was doubtful, and both parties claimed the vic¬ 
tory by firing a salute. In the month of September there 
was a third engagement at Solingur, in which Q£ 

Hyder was completely defeated, with the loss of 

5,000 men, while only 100 fell on the side of the English, 
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Soon after the army retired into can to mn exits for the 
season at Madras, after a campaign in which all Hyder’s 
plans were baffled by the superior strategy of Coote, and 
Gooto’s movements were crippled for want of supplies and 
equipments. 

In the brief period of seven years, two governors of 
Madras had been dismissed by the Court of Directors ; 
one had been suspended by Hastings, and a fourth deposed 
by his own Council. The Presidency was demoralized to 
the core by corrupt transaccions with the nabob, and the 
Court of Directors resolved to place the government in 
the hands of one who was free from all local associations, 
and untainted by the general corruption. Their choice 
A p Lord fell on Lord Macartney, an Irish peer of great 
1781 povernor^ political experience and dignified character. He 
of Madras, reached Madras in June, with the first intelli¬ 
gence of the war between Holland and England. Hyder 
lost no time in forming an alliance with the Dutch on the 
basis of mutual co-operation against the English. Their 
principal settlement on the Coromandel coast was ITegapa- 
fcam, 160 miles south of Madras, garrisoned by an army of 
6,500 men. Contrary to the advice of Sir Eyre Coote, 
Lord Macartney equipped an expedition from Tanjore and 
^Madras, which was confided to Sir Hector Munro, and 
1781 Capture of greatly strengthened by the marines and seamen. 
Negapatam. Xhe settlement was captured in November, and 
found to contain large quantity of military stores be¬ 
sides two valuable investments. Two months after, Trin- 
eomalee, the noblest harbour in Ceylon, was also captured 
from the Dutch. But, notwithstanding the successes of 
the year, the pressure of the war was severely felt on the 
finances of Madras. All the revenues of the Carnatic, 
which ought to have been available for its defence, were 
absorbed by the nabob and his rapacious creditors, and 
the Government was at length constrained to assume the 
entire control of the province, reserving one-sixth for the 
nabob. 

Colonel Rraithwaite had been despatched to protect Tan¬ 
jore from the ravages of Tippoo, with a detachment of 2,000 
L ^ 80 Colonel men, almost all sepoys. The treachery of his 
Bruithwiute. g a i ( I es betrayed Lira into a position where he 
came unexpectedly on Tippoo's army of 20,000 horco and 
20,000 infantry and twenty guns; for twenty-eight hours 
his force maintained the unequal contest without flinching, 
but was at length overpowered. “The annals of war,” 
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says the historian Mill, “ can seldom exhibit a parallel to 
tc the firmness and perseverance of this little army.” This 
disaster was counterbalanced on the opposite coast by a 
sortie under Major Abingdon from Tellicherry, where he 
had been besieged for eighteen months, and the capture 
of 1,200 prisoners with sixty pieces of cannon. Kyder’s de- 
Ryder began now to give way to despondency ; sponck ‘ noy * 
■his French allies had not made their appearance; Hastings 
had succeeded in detaching Sindia, the Nizam, and the 
raja of Nagpore from the grand confederacy, and the Pesh- 
■.wa now threatened to combine with the English, and 
wrest from him all the territories ho had gained between 
the Kistna and the Toombudra. He lamented to his 
minister Ids folly in having plunged into a war with the 
Company. 44 The defeat of many Braithwaites and many 
45 Baillies,” he said, “Yvill not crush them. I may rain 
their resources by land, but I cannot dry up the sea, and 
i£ I must be exhausted by a war in which I gain nothing 
“ by fighting.” The western coast he considered the 
weakest part of his dominions, and ho determined to con¬ 
centrate his efforts in that direction. He had issued 
orders to blow up the fortifications of Areot, and to lay 
waste the Carnatic, without leaving a vestige of human 
habitation, when these gloomy forebodings were dissi¬ 
pated by the arrival of the French armament. 

The French fleet was commanded by Suffrein, one of the 
greatest admirals France has produced. He met Admiral 
Hughes returning from the capture of Trinco- Naval 
malee, and an engagement ensued which proved actions, 
indecisive. Suffrein then proceeded to Porto Novo, and 
landed 2,000 French soldiers and 1,000 disciplined Africans. 
In June, Sir Eyre Cooto attempted the capture of Arnee, 
Hyderis chief depot in the south, but after an indecisive 
action under its walls, Hyder succeeded in rescuing his 
treasure and his stores. Two other actions w r ere in the 
meantime fought between the fleets without any practical 
result, and Suffrein having refitted his ships, sailed to the 
south. Lord Macartney had received intelligence that 
a second French force had arrived at Galle, and he began 
to tremble for Trincornalee and Negapat&m. He entreated 
Admiral Hughes to hasten to the defence of Trincornalee ; 
but he was jealous of interference, and sluggish in his 
movements, and on entering the harbour found that the 
place had capitulated four days before. The fleets now 
came again in contact, but the result was again indecisive. 
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a t). This was the fourth naval action of the year, which was 
1782 distinguished as much by the activity of the fleets as by 
the inefficient operations of the army. 

Admiral Hughes on his return to Madras announced his 
intention of proceeding to Bombay to refit liis vessels after 
Admiral f° ar severe actions. The governor represented the 
Hughes goes desperate condition to which the affairs of the 
to Bombay. 0 om p an y would be reduced on his departure, with 
Hyder master of the Carnatic, Bnssy daily expected with 
large reinforcements, and the French masters of the sea and 
intercepting the supplies of grain on which Madras depended 
V782 for its subsistence. But he was deaf to every remonstrance, 
and set sail on the 15th of October. That same night the 
monsoon set in with a terrific gale ; the shore was strewed 
for miles with wrecks ; the largest vessels went down at 
their anchors, and a hundred coasting craft laden with rice 
were irrecoverably lost. Four days after Admiral Bickerton 
arrived in the roads from England, with a considerable fleet; 
and having landed 4,000 troops, resisted all the importunity 
of the Government to remain for the protection of the coast, 
and insisted on putting to sea to join his commander. 
Madras was now subject to all the horrors of famine. The 
ravages of Hyder had driven the wretched inhabitants into 
the town for shelter and subsistence, and for some time the 
deaths amounted to 1,500 a week. Sir Eyre Coote’s shattered 
constitution required him to retire to Bengal, and the mon¬ 
soon suspended all military operations. 

Soon after the defeat of the Mysore army at Tellicberry 
in February, Colonel Humberstone, who suceeededto the eom- 
1782 Death of mand, marched into the heart of Mysore, and sat 
Hyder. down before Palghaut, one of the strongest fort¬ 
resses Hyder possessed, but the Bombay Council ordered him 
peremptorily to retire, Hyder lost no time in sending 
Tippoo with a contingent of French troops to repel this in¬ 
vasion, which might have penetrated to his capital. He 
came up with the retiring force at Paniani, and assaulted it 
in four columns, but was driven back with great loss, when 
he determined to turn the attack into a blockade, while 
waiting for his heavy gun9. But on the 12th of December 
the whole of his army was seen to strike its tents, and march 
off to the eastern coast. A dromedary express had arrived 
the preceding evening with despatches announcing that 
u the ever-victorious spirit of Hyder,” to use the language 
of his native biographer, 44 had taken its flight to Paradise.” 
Worn out by the fatigues of war, and suffering from a 
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cancer in his tack, lie sunk on the 7ih of December, at the a,i>. 
age of eighty, leaving behind him the reputation of one of 1782 
the ablest, most enterprising, and most successful princes 
in the modern history of India. 

An Asiatic army deprived of its head always becomes a 
scene of confusion and intrigue. On this occasion the 
danger was increased by the absence of Hyder’s concealment 
successor, four hundred miles away; but it was of bis aeath, 
averted by the consummate prudence of Poomea, the ablest 
of his ministers. The death of Hyder was carefully con¬ 
cealed ; his body was embalmed and sent to Seringapatam, 
like a chest of valuable plunder. All orders continued to be 
issued in his name, and his closed palankeen with the usual 
retinue moved out at the usual hour from the canvas 
enclosure of his tent. Tippoo, on his arrival in the camp, 
gratified the troops by a liberal donation, and entered upon 
the possession of a kingdom with a treasure of three erores 
of rupees and jewels of countless value, and an army of 
100,000 men in a high state of efficiency. But the fatality 
which had blighted the Madras Presidency for fifteen years 
still seemed to pursue it. The departure of Sir Eyre Coote 
placed the army under the command of General Stuart, 
who was perverse, insubordinate, and incapable. Lord 
Macartney urged him to take advantage of the consterna¬ 
tion in Hyder’s camp when his death was known, but he 
affected to disbelieve the report, and the golden opportunity 
of striking a decisive blow was lost. With a nobler army 
and a more ample commissariat than Sir Eyre Coote had 
ever possessed, he allowed sixty days to pass without any 
effort. The anxiety which this inactivity created was 
happily relieved by the sudden departure of 0bstin of 
Tippoo for the opposite coast. The alarming in- General^ ° j-gg 
telligenee he received of the progress made by the stuart * 

British force there induced him, without waiting for the 
arrival of Bussy, then hourly expected, to break up his en¬ 
campment and proceed in person to avert the danger. 

Bussy landed at Cuddalore on the 10th April, and found 
himself at the head of 2,800 Europeans and 5,000 sepoys ; 
but he found also to his mortification that Tippoo Bngg 
had left only 3,500 troops to co-operate with him. stimrUit 
General Stuart, having no longer any excuse for Cuddulore * 
delay, began his march towards Cuddalore with a fine 
park of artillery, and an army of 14,501) men, of whom 
8,000 were Europeans, Nothing was wanting to the 
efficiency of this army—the largest ever yet assembled at 
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the Madras Presidency—but a commander ; and the troops 
were looking with, intense eagerness for their beloved old 
chief to lead them again to victory: but Sir Eyre Coote, 
who had been persuaded by Hastings to return to Madras, 
died three days after he had landed. The expedition now 
moved on to Cuddaloro at the rate of three miles a day, 
^ and the town was invested on the 7 th June. On the 18th 
1783 Bussy made a sally, which resulted in a general action, 
and he was defeated, with the loss of thirteen guns; but 
the victory was dearly purchased with the loss on the 
side of the English of 68 officers and 920 European soldiers. 
On the same day Suffrein made his appearance in the 
offing, and the two fleets came to an engagement, which 
was as indecisive as the former which had preceded it. Ad¬ 
miral Hughes proceeded to Madras to refit, and SufFrein 
reinfofeed Bussy with 2,400 marines and soldiers. On 
the 25th June, Bussy made a sortie, and was repulsed with 
heavy loss. But General Stuai’t, who had been peddling 
about Cuddalore for three weeks, had made no progress 
in the siege, while his force was daily wasting away from 
sickness, fatigue, and wounds ; and Bussy was waiting 
for the maturity of his errors to strike a decisive blow, 
which would have resulted, there can be little doubt, in the 
disgrace and retreat of the English army, and possibly also 
in the investment and capture of Madras. From this 
danger the Company was happily saved by the arrival of 
1783 intelligence that peace had been concluded between France 
and England. Hostilities at once ceased, and Tippoo was 
deprived of all the aid of the French troops. General 
Stuart on his arrival at Madras was placed under arrest by 
Lord Macartney and sent to England. It was he who had 
arrested Lord Pigot with great treachery; and the facetious 
remark of the nabob’s second son on this occasion is not 
unworthy of record;—“ General Stuart catch one lord, and 
“ one lord catch General Stnart! 

The abrupt departure of Tippoo to the Western coast 
was occasioned by the success of an expedition sent by the 
Expo'iidon Bombay Government against his possessions in 
from that quarter. On hearing of the death of Hyder, 
General Matthews was despatched, contrary to 
his own better judgment, to seize Bednoro on the table¬ 
land of Mysore. The ascent of the ghauts, which had 
been fortified at every point, presented the most formidable 
obstacles, but they were surmounted by the gallantry of 
the 42nd Highlanders. When, however, the army arrived 
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ixv iront of tlid fortress, it was unexpectedly and uncon- 
Jii'lonally surrendered. The Mysore commander, -who \v<3 
a favourite with Hydcr, hut hated by his son, had obtained A13 
the sight of a letterfrom him to one of the officers at Bednore, 17 do 
containing an order to deprive nim of his command, and, 
if necessary, to put him to death; and he made over the 
fortress to the general. After obtaining possession of it, 
he relaxed his vigilance, and allowed his men to disperse 
over the country in search of plunder. Tippoo hastened 
to recover it, and it was surrendered only when it had be¬ 
come a heap of ruins. Tippoo then descended to the siege 
of ."Mangalore, which forms one of tue most memorable 
events of the war. The garrison, commanded by the 
valorous Colonel Campbell of the 42nd Highlanders, con¬ 
sisted of 700 Europeans and about 2,000 native sepoys, 
while the investing force numbered 10d,000 men with 100 
guns. The privations sustained by the garrison have 
seldom been exceeded. The place was defended (or nine 
months with unsurpassed fortitude, and did not Fail of 
capitulate till the defenders were reduced to 850 * c,re * 

mere skeletons. 

While Tippoo was wasting bis strength and his reputa¬ 
tion oil this siege, which cost him half liis army, the 
Madras Government sent a force of 13,500 men Colonel 
across the Peninsula into the heart of the Mysore 17$3 

territory, under the command of another of the 
Company’s great soldiers. Colonel Fullarton, who would in 
all probability have brought the war to a speedy and success¬ 
ful issue, if he had not been thwarted by the folly of 
the Madras authorities. After having captured the re¬ 
nowned fort of Palghaut and the important city of Coim- 
b&toor, he was on the point of marching on the capital, 
while the Mysore army was employed at Mangalore, when 
he received orders to suspend all operations, and to restore 
the districts he had occupied. Lord Macartney, contrary 
to tho express orders of Hastings, had opened fcugotiafcions 
with Tippoo, at the very time when the Peshwa, in ac¬ 
cordance with the stipulations of the treaty of Salbye, was 
threatening him with hostilities if he did not come to an 
accommodation with the English. The governor of 
Madras had even offered of his own accord a suspension 
of arms till the reply was received, and the progress of 
Colonel Pullarton was according arrested. Lord Macartney 
was so ignorant of the native character as not to be aware 
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•that a proposal of negotiation is more likely to render it 
abortive than successful. 

Tippoo treated the proposal with silent contempt for three 
months, and then sent one of his most astute officers to 
Foiij of the cozen the Madra s authorities, and they were ao 
Govern- tually persuaded to despatch two commissioners 
meut. to his camp at Mangalore. Tippoo was thus 
enabled to represent in every durbar that the British 
Government had sent two officers of rank from Madras to 
sue for peace. Disputes arose between the envoy of Tippoo 
and the commissioners which 4vere referred to Madras ; and 
the Council, after reviewing their position, ordered Colonel 
Fullarton to relinquish all his conquests and retire, instead 
of directing him to push on to Seringapatam with his v ic¬ 
torious army, and bring the war to a successful issue. 
Hastings, with his profound knowledge of the native charac¬ 
ter, reprobated the negotiation through these commissioners, 
and maintained that it ought to have been committed to 
Colonel Fullarton, and dictated under the walls of the 
capital; but he was now powerless. The Court of Directors 
had recently renewed the condemnation of his proceedings, 
and the members of his Council had consequently deserted 
him; the conduct of the negotiations was therefore left 
to the Madras authorities, who folly maintained on this 
occasion their traditionary characteristic of imbecility. 

The commissioners were marched leisurely through the 
country, detained at every stage, and subjected to constant 
Treatment indignity. On the fall of Mangalore they were 
of the com- admitted into the Mysore camp and insulted by- 
nnssioners. ^ erec fcion of gibbets in front of their tents. 
The treaty, based on a mutual restitution of conquests, was 
at length signed. All that could be said of it was that it 
Treat y of was not more disgraceful than those which the 
Mangalore, governor and Council of Madras had been in¬ 
variably making for fifteen years. It was equally injurious 
to the reputation of the Company and inimical to the in¬ 
terests of peace, and it entailed the necessity of another 
conflict to correct the arrogance with which it inspired 
Tippoo, and to w r hich he gave expression in the following 
announcement:—“ The English commissioners stood with 
“ their heads uncovered and the treaty in their hands for 
“two hours, using every form of flattery and supplication 
u to induce compliance. The vakeels of Poona and Hyder- 
abad united in the most abject entreaties, and his majesty, 
“ the shadow of God, was at length softened into assent.” 
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THE SUPREME COURT—CHEYT SING—THE BEGUMS—CLOSE OF 

HASTINGS'S ADMINISTRATION—PROCEEDINGS IN ENGLAND. 

To resume the thread of events in Bengal. The Supreme 
Court, established in Calcutta in 1774, was intended to 
protect the natives from the oppression of The 
Europeans, and to give the Europeans the Supreme 
blessing of their own laws. The judges were Courfc> 
commissioned to administer eveiy branch of English law, 
and were invested with all the prerogatives of the King’s 
Bench. Parliament had thus, in its wisdom or ignorance, 
established two independent powers in this new conquest, 
without deeming it necessary to define the limits of their 
respective authority, and a collision between them became 
inevitable. The first stroke fell upon the zemindars. 
They had been accustomed to use coercion in the collec¬ 
tion of their rents from the ryots, who had seldom paid 
them without it. The Supreme Court was no sooner 
established than it began to issue writs against them at 
the suit of any ryot who was persuaded to sue 
them under the instigation of the attorneys who ments 
spread themselves over the country. They were dragged 
down to the Court in Calcutta, and sent to gaol if they 
were unwilling or unable to furnish bail. Even when the 
arrest was pronounced to have been illegal, they received 
no compensation for the expense and indignity to which 
they had been subject. 

A feeling of dismay spread over the country, such as had 
not been felt for thirty years, since the invasion of the 
Malirattas. The arrest and humiliation of the j n revenue 
zemindars destroyed their credit and authority, matters-., 
and enabled the ryots to evade the payment of their rent 
with impunity. If the defaulters were subjected to con¬ 
finement, the attorneys advised them to apply to the court- 
for a writ of habeas corpus, when they were brought down 
to Calcutta and discharged. The zemindars pleaded these 
proceedings as an excuse for withholding payment of their 
dues to government, and its resources, which were then 
dependent solely on the land revenue, wer$ placed in 
extreme peril. / 

The criminal judicature of the country, which embraced 
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AeI) . the police of thirty millions of people, had been entrusted to 

1775 xr criminal the nabob of Moorshedabad and to his judicial and 
judicature, executive officers ; but the judges of the Supreme 
Court declared that he was a phantom, a. mere man of 
straw, without any right to the exercise of any authority 
whatever, and in one instance they issued a process of 
contempt against his Highness, They affirmed that the 
orders of the Provincial Courts established by Government, 
were of no more value than if they had been issued by the 
king of the fairies. They denied that the East India 
Company itself had any authority in India, beyond that of 
an ordinary commercial association, and affirmed that the 
Governor-General in Council was subject to their jurisdic¬ 
tion, and that it would he penal for him or any public 
officer to disobey any process they might issue. The 
judges doubtless acted conscientiously, but the whole 
fabric of Government was, nevertheless, shaken to its 
foundation, and the country was threatened with uni versal 
anarchy. 

1779 The aggression of the Court reached its climax in the 
Cossijurah case. A native brought an action against the 
The Cossi- raja, living at a distance from Calcutta, and not 
jurah case, subject to the Court, and two sheriff's officers 
were sent with a body of eighty men armed with muskets 
and swords to execute the writ of the Court, and bring him 
up to Calcutta. They invaded his zenana and packed up 
his idols, but he escaped their vigilance. Hastings con¬ 
sidered that it was time to vindicate the authority of 
Government, and afford protection to its subjects; and 
ordered the party to be intercepted on their return, and 
liberated on their arrival in Calcutta. To prevent the 
recurrence of such visitations, he issued a proclamation to 
landholders of every degree to consider themselves exempt 
from the jurisdiction, of the Supreme Court unless they had 
especially bound themselves to submit to it. The Court 
then issued a process against the Governor-General and the 
Council, which they treated with the contempt it deserved. 

Petitions "were addressed to Parliament both by the 
native and the European community, praying for redress, 
Appoint- bub three years elapsed before it wa9 granted. In 

1780 n°iix- 0 e Sir ^ ie meantime Hastings provided a more imme- 

mpey ’ diate remedy by offering the post of chief judge 
in the Sndder Court-, the Company’s court of final appeal, 
to the Chief ^Justice, upon a salary of 7,000 rupees a month 
He accepted the office, but declined any remuneration. Ail 
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the encroachments of the Crown Co art ceased at once. 
The appointment was severely censured in Leaden hall 
Street and in Parliament, and Sir Elijah Impey was 
recalled and impeached, but honourably acquitted. The 
arrangement proved to be in a high degree beneficial to the 
interests of the country. Hastings had recently remodelled 
the judicial system, and though he placed over the civil 
courts the best men the service could furnish, they were 
necessarily without any judicial experience; and the Chief 
Justice, a lawyer of great eminence, was thus enabled to 
give form and consistency to their proceedings. With 
this object he drew up a code of regulations, clear and 
concise, and adapted to the simplicity of native habits, 
and it has formed the basis of subsequent legislation. 

The pecuniary difficulties of this period were greater 
than had been felt for seven years. There was war with 
Hyder Ali then ravaging the Carnatic, war with ^ ^ 

the Mahrattas, and war with the French and 
with the Dutch. The entire expense of all military opera¬ 
tions fell on the treasury of Bengal—the only Presidency 
which paid. Heavy loans had been contracted ; the credit 
of Government was low, and Hastings was obliged to cast 
about him for some exceptional source of relief. By the 
political constitution of India, a feudatory was always liable 
to a demand for extraordinary aid to meet the exigencies 
of his superior lord. The grandfather of Cbeyt Sing, tke 
raja of Benares, had, in the confusion of the times, suc¬ 
ceeded in carving out a little principality for himself, 
which he held of the Vizier of Oude, and which Mr. Francis 
had constrained the Vizier to transfer to the Company, 
giving the raja a sunnud , or deed, which fixed his annual 
payment at twenty-two lacs of rupees. Hastings now made 
a demand on Chcyt Sing of five hies of rupees and a body 
of 2,000 horse to assist in protecting Bebar. The Hastings’* 
requisition was strictly constitutional, and the requisition, 
raja paid it for some time, but at length endeavoured to 
evade farther payment on tho plea of poverty. Hastings 
w r as assured that he had amassed a crore and a half, which 
was to a great extent true, and he construed his reluc¬ 
tance into a crime, and determined, as he said, “ to make 
“ him pay largely for his pardon, to exact a severe vengeance 
“for his delinquency, and to draw from his guilt 
“means of relief to the Company’s distresses.” Hastings ] 
bad occasion to virit Benares, and the raja, anxious to 
ay^rr his displeasure, met him on the way, and offered 
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him twenty lacs, but he raised his demand to fifty lacs. On 
reaching the city, Hastings transmitted him a statement 
of In’s offences, and placed him under arrest by sending 
the two companies of sepoys lie had brought with him 
to mount guard on his palace. The populace rose op 
them, and, as they had brought no ammunition, massacred 
them ail, as well as their officers. 

During this, emeute the raja escaped across the river, 
but the situation of the Governor-General was perilous in 
the extreme. His native force was annihilated. He was 
Escape of in a city renowned for its turbulence, and in the 
the raja. midst of an infuriated mob ; and he and the thirty 
gentlemen with him had only their own swords to trust 
to. Happily, the multitude, instead of attacking Hastings 
in his defenceless state, hastened across the river to join 
the raja. The whole province was soon in a state of revolt, 
but Hastings never lost his self-possession ; and it was at 
this critical period that he continued and completed the 
negotiations with Sindia which issued in the treaty of 
Salbye, with as much calmness as if he had been residing 
in his own garden-house in Calcutta. Equally remarkable 
w as the confidence manifested by Sindia in the destinies of 
the Company, by affixing his seal to it under such circum¬ 
stances. Troops arrived rapidly from various quarters; 
but Hastings, not considering his position tenable, made 
his escape by night through a window, and rowed down to 
Chunar. 

The raja collected an. army of 20,000 men, but it was 
repeatedly defeated, and his last fortress, Bidgegurh, in 
The raja which his treasure was deposited, was surrendered 
Bnbdued. by his begnms. Major Popham, the commander, 
took advantage of an incautious expression in one of Hast¬ 
ings’s letters, and divided the whole of the prize money, 
forty lacs of in pees, at once, among the officers and men, to 
the infinite annoyance of Hastings, who had been calculat¬ 
ing on the receipt of it to relieve his pecuniary embarrass¬ 
ments. This is one of those transactions in the career of 
Hastings for which it would be difficult to offer any pallia¬ 
tion. Cheyt Sing was contumacious in having hesitated to 
afford the necessary aid to his suzerain in a great public 
emergency; but the imposition of a fine of fifty lacs for de¬ 
murring to the payment of a tenth of that sum was a vin¬ 
dictive proceeding, and has always been considered a blot 
or his administration. 

The loss of the raja’s treasure was a source of deep 
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anxiety to Hastings. There were 60,000 troops in the field, 
and the treasury was empty. The arrears which 0 f 

were due from the Vizier, however, amounted to a the Begums, 
crore and a half of rupees, and Hastings looked to this 
source for relief, when the Vizier waited on him at Chunar, 
and informed him that his own funds were exhausted, and 
that it was no longer possible for him to maintain the English 
troops employed in protecting his territories. He then 
alluded to the treasures of the begums, and requested per¬ 
mission of the Governor-General to take possession of them 
and thus discharge his obligations to the Company. At the 
same time it was asserted, hut on the worthless testimony 
of Colonel Hannay, that the begums had abetted the re¬ 
bellion, as it was officially termed, of Cheyt Sing, and sup¬ 
plied him with troops and money. Hastings, under the 
severe pressure of circumstances, persuaded himself that 
“ the begums had made war on the Company,” and be 
yielded to the earnest solicitations of the Vizier, and autho¬ 
rised the spoliation of the princesses. Seventy-five lacs of 
rupees were extracted from their vaults, and transmitted 
to Calcutta, but not before the two eunuchs, their 
ministers, had been subject to torture. For this act of 
atrocity, Hastings is no farther responsible than as it might 
be considered the result of his own injustice. To this 
treasure the begums had no legitimate title; it was the 
property of the state and answerable for its obligations, 
but six years before, their right to it had been acknowledged 
under the seal of the Government in Calcutta, which ought 
to have been considered sacred. Hastings was so little 
conscious of the turpitude of this transaction that ho 
ridiculed the censure which “ men of virtue” might cast on 
it. But posterity has vindicated the principles of public 
morality, and although Hastings had no personal interest 
in the transaction, but was led into it by a mistaken loyalty 
to the interests of the Company, it has been the subject of 
general censure. 

These proceedings were severely condemned by the Court 173 
of Directors, and the members of his Council thereupon 
united in opposition to him, and he justly com- Clogoof 
plained that while he was held personally respon- Hastings* 

Bible for the safety of India, his degradation had tto^ li3tra " 
been proclaimed in every native court, and in the 
Council ho had only a single vote. In a letter of the 20th 
March to the Directors, after alluding to the patience and 
temper with which he had submit led to the indignities heaped 
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on him during his long service) he announced his determina¬ 
tion to retire from the Government. He proceeded to Luck¬ 
now, and in compliance with the injunctions of the Court of 
Directors restored the jageers which had been sequestered 
to the begums, adjusted all accounts with the Vizier, and 
then withdrew the Resident. On his return to Calcutta 
he addressed valedictory letters to the princes and chiefs of 
India, by all of whom he was held in the highest esteem, 
1780 and embarked for England in February. 

From the king and queen Hastings met with a gracious 
reception, and even the Court of Directors greeted him 
with a courteous address. With one exception, 
mentof" the ministry likewise evinced a very friendly dis- 
H&stings. position towards him, and Mr. Dundas, who had 
moved the vote of censure upon him in the House of 
Commons, in terras exceptionally virulent, now pronounced 
him the u Saviour of India.” But Mr. Pitt, the prime 
minister, was strongly biassed against him, and while ap¬ 
plauding his genius and his success refused to advise the 
king to confer any mark of distinction upon him. Burke, 
who had made Indian politics his especial study for many 
years, had contracted a feeling akin to personal animosity 
towards him, and aided by the local knowledge and the 
unmatched rancour of Mr- Francis, who had obtained a 
seat in Parliament, denounced his conduct in the House of 
1786 Commons. The House was induced to vote his impeach¬ 
ment at the bar of the House of Lords on twenty-two 
charges. Of these only three were of any serious import; 
the Bohilla war, the treatment of Cheyt Sing, and the 
spoliation of the begum3 ; the rest were the mere litter 
of Mr. Francis's malignity. The trial commenced on 
i 7 88 the 13th February, 1788, andpresented theraost august spec¬ 
tacle which had been witnessed in England since the trial 
of the bishops, a century before. The queen, the prin¬ 
cesses, the Prince of Wales and his royal brothers, and the 
peers in their ermine proceeded in state to Westminster § 
Hall to witness the opening of the proceedings. But the 
most memorable scene in this great drama was the galaxy 
of genius in the seats appropriated to the managers of the 
House, Fox and Burke, and Sheridan and Grey, and 
Windham, names of imperishable renown in the annals of 
the country. In the presence of this illustrious assembly 
Warren Hastings, who had given law to the princes and 
people throughout the continent of India, was arraigned 
as a culprit. The management of the trial was left with 
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the Wings, who conducted it with ability which has never 
been surpassed, and in a spirit of animosity which lias 
seldom been equalled. They applied to him the epithets 
of thief, tyrant, robber, cheat, swindler, sharper, captain 
general of iniquity and spider of hell; and then expressed 
their regret that the English language did not afford terms 
more adequate to tho enormity of his offences. The trial 
dragged on for seven years, and ended in his complete and 
honourable acquittal, but it cost him ten lacs of rupees, 
and reduced him to poverty. 

The most severe censor of his administration, the philo¬ 
sophic historian Mill, admits that “he was beyond all 
“ question the mo3t eminent of the chief rulers Chaj ^^ 

“ whom the Company ever employed, nor is ‘ ' 0 f U 1 
“there any one of them who would not have sue- 
“ cumbed under the difficulties he had to encounter/* Cen¬ 
surable as some of his acts undoubtedly were, the grandeur 
of his career is by many considered as casting his offences 
into the shade, and one of the most eminent statesman of 
the day asserted that " though he was not blameless, if 
“ there was a bald place on his head, it ought to be covered 
“ with laurel/* While the king and his ministers were 
losing an empire in the west, he was building up another 
in the east. The authority of the Company was limited 
to the valley of the Ganges when he assumed the 
government. He was anxious to avoid territorial ac¬ 
quisitions—and, indeed, he made none— hut it was the 
object of his ambition to extend the influence of the Com¬ 
pany to every court in India, and to renderit the paramount 
power on tho continent; and this object ho fully accom¬ 
plished, in the midst of unexampled difficulties. At tho 
time of his retirement the Company was recognised as the 
most substantial and important power in India, whose favour 
was courted and whose hostility was dreaded equally by 
Tippoo, the Nizam, and the five Mahratta princes. No 
British ruler, moreover, has ever secured to an equal 
extent, not merely the homage but the warm attachment 
of the people under his government, by whom, after the 
lapse of a century, the name of “ Hustin Sahib” is still 
pronounced with a feeling of veneration. 

In February 1781, the petitions of the inhabitants 
of Calcutta against the encroachments of the Supreme 
Court were presented to the House and Kepomof 
referred to a select committee, of which Air. 0umuilttcc ^- 
Btirke was the life and roul, and which presented 
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twelve able reports. On the receipt of intelligence of 
Hyder All's irruption into the Carnatic, a secret, com- 

1782 mittee was appointed, of which Mr. Dundas was chairman. 
On the presentation of the report, he denounced the conduct 
of Hastings and the governors yf Madras and Bombay, and 
moved the recall of Hastings from Bengal, and Hornby 
from Bombay, for having acted in a manner repugnant to 
the honour and policy of the nation, and brought calamities 
on India, and enormous expenses on the Company. The 
House voted the recall of Hastings, and the Court of 
Directors responded to it; but the Court of Proprietors, 
which, at this time, comprised men of higher standing and 
of greater eminence than the superior Court, passed a vote 
of thanks to Hastings for his eminent services. The 
pecuniary embarrassment occasioned by the expensive wars 
waged in India constrained the Company to apply to 
Parliament for the loan of a crore of rupees, which was 
not refused, but it weakened still farther their, position, 
which had been seriously damaged by the unfavourable 
reports of the two committees, and there was a general 
outcry for remodelling the Government of India, 

Mr. Fox, then at the head of the coalition ministry, 
accordingly introduced his famous India bill, which hod 

1783 Fox’s India been drafted by his colleague Mr. Burke. It 

Bin. provided that all the powers of Government 

should be transferred for four years from the Company to 
a Board consisting of seven Commissioners, to be nomi¬ 
nated in the first instance by Parliament, and subsequently 
by the Crown, while the trade was to be managed by nine 
assistant Directors. The patronage of the India House 

Was at the time estimated at two crores of rupees a year, 
and it was maintained that the transfer of it to the minis¬ 
try would be fatal to the constitution. The Court of 
Directors, threatened with extinction, filled the town 
with complaints of the violation of chartered rights, and 
inflamed the public mind by a caricature representing 
Mr. Fox as Carlo Khan, mounted on an elephant and 
assailing the India House ; but the bill passed the House 
of Commons by a majority of two to one. The king 
had been persuaded that it would take the crown from 
his head and place it on the brows of Mr. Fox, and by the 
exercise of an unconstitutional influence, he induced the 
House of Lords to throw it out, and he lost no time in 
dismissing the ministry. 

Mr. Pitt, then in his twenty-fourth year, was placed at 
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ttie head of the new administration, and brought in 
another India bill, which provided for the appoint- pitt/a indfa 
ment of a Board of Commissioners by the Crown. BU1, 
with power “to check, superintend, and control all the 
“ acts, operations and concerns, 5 ’ connected w v ith the civil 
and military government and revenues of India. A secret 
committee, consisting of the chairman, deputy chairman, 
and the senior member of the Court of Directors was to 
act in subordination to the Commissioners, and control all 
correspondence of any importance ; and twenty-one of the 
Directors were thus excluded from all influence in the 
administration of India. Mr. Fox’s bill annihilated the 
Company;, but, under Mr. Pitt’s bill they retained their 
golden patronage and their social position and the trap¬ 
pings of dignity, but the substantial power of Government 
was transferred to the Crown. The Proprietors, who had 
recently set the House of Commons at defiance in the 
matter of Hastings’ recall, we re restricted from interfering 
with any of the decisions of the Board of Commissioners, 
usually denominated the Board of Control, and, though 
they retained the empty privilege of debate, were reduced 
to a state of political insignificance. It was, moreover, 
resolved that “to pursue schemes of conquest and acqui- 
“ sition of territory was contrary to the wish, the honour, 

“ aT) d the policy of the British nation *” but this renewed 
attempt to stop the growth of the British empire in India 
only afforded another exemplification of the vanity of 
human wishes. 

Mr. Dundas was appointed President of the Board of 17So 
Control, and one of the first questions which came before 
him related to the debts of the nabob of Arcot. The Nabob 
I ox' many years he had been living on loans ob- of Arcot's 
tained at an exorbitant premium and usurious dcUs ‘ 
interest, for which he gave assignments on the districts of 
the Carnatic. When his court was removed from Areot 
Madras, the town became the focus of intrigue and 
fraud. All classes, both in and out of the service, not ex¬ 
cepting the members of Council, embarked in the traffic of 
loans, which became the shortest road to fortune. Every¬ 
one was eager to obta n access to the pagoda-tree, as it 
was called, then in full bloom. Hastings, on taking over 
the revenues of the Carnatic to support the war with 
Hyder, was anxious to deal summarily with this incubus 
on its resources, and proposed to deduct a fourth from the 
principal, to consolidate it with the interest to a fixed date, 
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and pay off the amount by instalments. But tho creditors 
“would not listen to any proposal to cut the tree down, . 

Mr. Pitt’s India bill made provision for the investiga¬ 
tion of these claims preparatory to their liquidation, and 
Mr.Omxhs’s the Court of Directors entered on the duty with 
extraordi- grea t alacrity, but Mr. Dmidas removed the case 
ooSings. out of their iiarfds, and determined to pay off the 
debts without enquiry. The princes of India had already 
discovered that the most effectual mode of counteracting 
the Government of India, both in England and abroad, 
was to subsidize members of Parliament. The nabob of 
Arcot adopted this expedient on a magnificent scale. Paul 
Benfield was sent to London with large funds, established 
an office in Westminster for the purchase of boroughs, and 
in the general election of 1788, made no fewer than eight 
members of Parliament, whose votes were placed at the 
disposal of the ministry. It was to this Parliamentary 
influence that the anomalous proceedings of Mr. Dundaswere 
generally attributed, by which Paul Benfield secured the 
undisturbed enjoyment of a sum. little short ol sixty lacs 
of rupees. The heaviest class of the loans was fixed, with 
interest, at two crores and a quarter, but it cost the Com¬ 
pany five crores before it was paid off. 

Mr. Pox’s Indian .Bill made it penal for any servant of. 
the Company, civil or military, to engage in money transao- 
Fabrication tions with any native prince, but no such clause 
of newioana. ^vvas inserted in Mr. Pitt’s bill, and tho nabob 
and his friends embarked in the fabrication of fresh loans 
while the liquidation of the old loans was in progress, and 
on the payment of the last pagoda brought forward new 
demands, to the incredible amount of thirty crores of 
rupees. Parliament was now resolved that they should be 
subject to a severe scrutiny, and a board of Commissioners 
was appointed at Madras to investigate them, and another 
board in London to receive appeals. Their labours 
extended over fifty years, ami cost India a crore of rupees, 
but they reduced the claims from thirty-two crores of 
rupees to about two and a half. Mr. Dundas’s proceedings 
Bevemies of regarding the revenues of the Carnatic were 
tho Carnatic, equally disastrous. The nabob had received a 
larger income from them while they were under the 
management of the Company than when administered 
by his own officers, but those officers and liis creditors 
lost the opportunity of plunder, and induced him to 
become importunate for the restoration of the country. 
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to the advice of the Court of Directors, Mr. 

Daudfis ordered the districts to he given back to the nabob, 
that is, to his creditors, who began again to reap a. rich 
harvest, while the Madras Presidency, with an army seven 
month* in arrears, was reduced to a state bordering on 
bankruptcy, 

■ w-V ; -' * 


CHAPTER 711. 


SECTION I. 

ADMINISTRATION OF LORD CORNWALLIS—MYSORE WAR. 

On the departure of Hastings, Mr. Macplierson, the senior a.j>. 
member of Council succeeded temporarily to the Govern- *7S5 
inent, Ho had originally gone out to India as Hr. m&c- 
purser of one of the Company's vessels, but 
attached himself to the nabob of the Carnatic Governor- 
and returned to England as his agent, and (5eneral ‘ 
through the influence of the Duke of Grafton, who highly 
appreciated his abilities, was appointed to the Madras 
civil service, from which he was subsequently promoted 
to the Bengal Council. The great merit of his brief 
administration, which lasted only twenty-two months, lay 
in his economical reforms which resulted in the laudable 
reduction of a crore and a half of annual expenditure. 

The Government of the Company's possessions since the 
battle of Plassy had hitherto been given to one of the 
officers on their own establishment in India, Ior(iCorn . 
but it was found that whatever advantage warns 1786 
might bo derived from his local knowledge and GeneraiT" 
experience was counterbalanced by the trammels 
of local associations, and the difficulty of exercising 
a due control over those who had once been his equals. 

The ministry determined, therefore, to select for the office 
of Governor-General a nobleman of high character, un¬ 
fettered by any Indian ties of friendship or relationship. Lord 
Macartney, the governor of Madras, was chosen for the ap¬ 
pointment, but he disgusted Mr. Dunclas by endeavouring 
to make terms with the ministry, and Lord Cornwallis was 
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nominated in big stead, and be assumed charge of the 
Government in September, 1786. And thus, by the 
singular caprice of events, the man who had surrendered, a 
British array to Washington at York Town, which entailed 
the loss of America, was appointed to govern India, wmle 
the man who had saved India under the most arduous 
circumstances was subjected to a prosecution for high 
crimes and misdemeanours. _ n , 

The Government of Lord Cornwallis commenced, under 
the most auspicious circumstances. Hastings’s adminis¬ 
tration had been crippled by the chronic oppo- 
Adpintages s }^ on 0 f the home authorities at the India House 
waius’s and Downing Street. Lord Cornwallis enjoyed 

position. the 6ntire confidence of Mr. Pitt, and of the 

Board of Control, to which the Directors were subordinate, 
and of which his friend Mr, Dundas was President. I he 
office of Commander-in-Chief was likewise united with that 
of Governor-General, and Lord Cornwallis was thus enabled 
to control all the military arrangements and expenditure. 
Hastings had only a single voice in the Council, while his 
successor was invested with the power of overmang the 
votes of bis colleagues whenever he deemed it necessary. 
The Court of Directors had been in the habit of nominating 
their friends and relatives to the most lucrative appoint¬ 
ments in India, and the influence of this independent 
connection greatly fettered the authority of government, 
and fostered and protected abuses. Hastings had protested 
against it, but he had not sufficient official strength to secure 
success; Lord Cornwallis, on the other hand, was strong 
in tLe support of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas, and threatened 
to resign the Government unless it was discontinued; 
It is not, therefore, a matter of surprise that the arrival ot 
Lord Cornwallis should have quenched the spirit of faction 
and intrigue, and given a higher tone to the Government 
The first three years of his administration were occupied 
in the reform of abuses, which were to be traced mainly to 
the vicious and traditional policy of the Co art ot 


1780 Directors of giving small salaries, and allowing 

economical indefinite perquisites. The salaries came from 
reforms. their treasury, but the perquisites from 

the pockets of the people. Every man, as Lord Corn¬ 
wallis remarked, who returned to England rich was deemed a 
rogue, and everv man who went home poor a foal. 
He found the system of peculation in full vigour, ihe 
treasurer was lending the public funds at twelve per cent. 
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The Commander-in - Chie f had given two of his favourites 
the lucrative commission of raising two regiments, but 
while they drew full allowances for the men, the regiments 
existed only on paper. The collectors of the land revenue, 
who were also armed with the power of magistrates, 
monopolised the trade of the district under fictitious names, 
and amassed fortunes. The post of political Resident at the 
court of the raja of Benares was considered worth four lacs 
of rupees a year, while the salary attached to it did not 
exceed a thousand rupees a month. 

Lord Cornwallis set himself to the task of reforming a.jx 
these abuses with unflinching vigour. He hunffcd out 1 786 
frauds in every corner, put a period to jobbing Lord com- 1 
agencies, and exorbitant contracts. He refused waiiis’s stern <Uw 
to allow men of power and influence at home to 
quarter their friends and kindred, and sometimes their 
victims at the gambling-table, on Indian appointments, ami 
he had the courage to decline the recommendations cf the 
Prince of Wales, “who,” he wrote, “was always pressing 
“some infamous and unjustifiable job upon him; ” but it 
was not till he had convinced the Court of Directors of the 
truth which Clive and Hastings had in vain pressed on 
them, that 44 it was not good economy to put men into 
“ places of the greatest confidence, where they have it in 
a their power to make fortunes in a few months, without 
“ giving them adequate salaries,” that the purification of 
the public service became practicable. It has continued to 
improve ever since, notwithstanding the growth of the 
empire, and the Indian service now presents an example 
of administrative integrity which has seldom, if ever, been 
equalled. 

The Vizier lost no time in renewing the request lie 1786 
had not ceased for years to make, to be relieved from 
the expense of the Company’s troops stationed The affairs 
in his dominions for their protection, but the of 0ucle ’ 
rapid increase of Sindia’s encroachments in Hindostan, 
and the growing power of the Sikhs, convinced Lord Corn¬ 
wallis that the troops could net be withdrawn without 
great risk, but he reduced the charge by one third. The 
Vizier was likewise delivered from the pressure of the 
European harpies, who, under the predominance of British 
influence, had long beer preying on him, one of whom, 
Colonel Ha tinny, had amassed a fortune of thirty lacs in 
a few years. He likewise^ conferred an inestimable boon 
on him by peremptorily refusing to recognise the claims of 
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any of his private creditors, whether European or native, 
and thus saved him from the fate of the nabob of Arcofc. 
But he did not fail to remonstrate with him, though in 
vain, on the abuses of his ^te^Mstration. The only con¬ 
cern of the Vizier was IrtK;o'bia%^the means of personal 
gratification, and hence W#^emindar was allowed to 
squeeze the ryot and the ministers to squeeze the zemin¬ 
dar, and he squeezed the ministers and public officers when 
they were sufficiently gorged with plunder, and squan¬ 
dered the money in boundless dissipation. 

By the treaty with the Nizam, the Guntooi; Sircar was 
assigned to the Company after the death of his brother BavSalut 
The Gtmtoor Jung. He died in 1782, but the Nizam steadily 
Sircar. evaded the surrender of it, and Lord Cornwallis. 
a.d. when taking leaveof the Directors, was directedpereinptorily 
1 7 «S to demand it. In 1788, he drew a body of troops to the 
frontier, and instructed the Resident to claim the full 
execution of the treaty. To his great surprise, the Nizam 
at once acceded to his wishes, but he also expressed his 
confidence that the Company's Government would with 
equal alacrity fulfil the obligations to which they were 
bound by the other articles of the treaty ; which wore, to 
assist him with two battalions of troops, and six pieces of 
artillery whenever he should require their services, and 
to reduce and transfer to him the province of the Carnatic 
Balaghaut, then usurped by Hyder Naik. With his usual 
duplicity lie despatched an envoy simultaneously to Tippoo 
to propose an alliance for the extirpation of the English. 
Tippoo readily embraced the proposal, and demanded the 
hand of onC of the Hyderabad princesses, but the Tartar 
blood of the son of Cheen Killich boiled at the idea of a 
matrimonial alliance with the son of a naik, or head con¬ 
stable, and the negotiation was broken off. 

Lord Cornwallis was disconcerted by this manoeuvre. 
Since the unfortunate treaty of 1768, the Company’s 
hot(l Corn- Government had twice acknowledged Hyder and 
pniiont lm " Tippoo as the lawful sovereigns of this pro- 
letter, vine©, and to furnish the Nizam with the English 
brigade lie desired would lead to dangerous complications; 
on the other hand, it was important to prevent his throw¬ 
ing himself into the arms of Tippoo. To meet the difli- 
1789 culty, Lord Cornwallis addressed an offioial^etter to him, 
engaging to transfer the provip.c6 if it should come into 
the possession of the Company with the aid of his troops, 
and likewise to furnish him witli\the brigade on condition 
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f hat it should not bo employed against any of the allies of the 
Company, a list of whom, which did not include the name A>JX 
of Tippoo, was subjoined. Tippoo was naturally irritated 17S9 
to find that the dismemberment of his dominions was 
within the contemplation of the Governor-General, and that 
he was prepared to place a British force at the disposal of 
the Nizam, with liberty to employ it against him. That 
tuts communication was highly injudicious will not be 
questioned; but it is idle to attribute the war with Tippoo 
six month^af'ter to its influence, inasmuch as he had fitted 
out an expedition against the raja of Travancore six 
months before the date of it. 

The little principality of Travancore, at the southern ex. 
tremity of the Malabar coast, had been placed under British 
protection by the treaty of Mangalore. Tippoo, 
who had long coveted the possession of it, had been 
tor some time assembling an army to invade it, and Madras 
the raja, to strengthen his defences, bad purchased Govermnefcfc. 
two towns in the neighbourhood of the Dutch, Tippoo 
demanded the surrender of them on the plea that they 
belonged to his vassal, the raja of Cochin. The raja 
appealed to Lord Cornwallis, who directed the authorities 
at Madras to inform both him and Tippoo that if the Dutch 
had really held independent and unreserved possession of 
these places, the raja was to be supported in retaining 
them. Mr. Holland, the governor of Madras, more unprin¬ 
cipled than any of liis predecessors, not only withhold this 
communication from Tippoo, but endeavoured to extort a 
lac of pagodas for himself from the raia as the condition 
of supporting him. The army on the Coast was likewise 
kept in an inefficient state, and the pay of the troops was 
allowed to fall into arrears, while, in direct violation of the 
orders of Lord Cornwallis, the public revenues were appro¬ 
priated to the i lyment of the errors of the nabob, of 
whom lie was one of the principal. s tippoo suddenly 
attacked the ‘lines of Travancore,as thpy were termed, 178 
—the-defensive wall the raja had Quoted —knd was re- 
pulsed with tie loss of 2,000 men, u^u^hich he ordered 
up a batterin train from Sermgap#MJb rad reinforcements 
from every q arter. This wanton attack of an ally was an 
unequivocal eclaration of war a*?ahist the Company, but 
Holland proposed a pacific adjustment of the question to 
Tippoo, and soon after deser’ d his post and embarked 
for England. 

Lord Corn allis consider it essential to our honour to 
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defend an ally, and to take up the gauntlet whieh Tippoo 
Com- had thrown down. It was not a time for potter¬ 
ing over Acts of Parliament, and he proceeded at 
once to offer alliances, offensive and defensive* to 
A the two native powers in the Deccan, the Nizam and the 
1700 Peshwa, which their hatred and dread of Tipjioo led them to 
accept with peat alacrity. A tripartite treaty was concluded 
which provided that they should simultaneously attack 
Tippoo’s dominions, and join the British army with 10,000 
horse, if required, for whose services they were to be reim¬ 
bursed, and that the Mysore territories and forts conquered 
by their united arms should be equally divided among them. 

General Medows, an officer of acknowledged ability, had 
arrived at Madras as governor and Commander in Chief, 
and Lord Cornwallis entrusted the conduct of the 
campaign to him. The deficiency of the com¬ 
missariat, owing to the profligate neglect of 
Holland, retarded the departure of the army for 
several months, but the General was enabled to march from 
Tri chi nopoly on the 26 th of May, at the head of a iorce of 
15,000 mem Coimbatoor was captured in July, and Palghat 
1790 and Dindigul, both deemed impregnable, in September, but 
the force was injudiciously separated, and Tippoo, by a 
masterly movement, interposed between the divisions, one 
of which suffered heavy loss both in men and guns. When 
* the war became inevitable Lord Cornwallis adopted the 
bold plan of Hastings, and despatched a large expedition to 
Madras along the coast where we had no allies ; and, not¬ 
withstanding the able dispositions of Tippoo to prevent its 
junction with the Madras army, it was effected without a 
conflict. Tippoo then proceeded southward, closely fob 
lowed by General Medows, but these marches and counter¬ 
marches, which were without result, subjected the troops 
to severe fatigue, and weakened their c nfidence in the 
General. The car^p^ern proved abortive, and Lord Corn¬ 
wallis determined t 0 take the command of the army into 
his own hands. 

He arrived at Maq ra e G n the 12th December and made 
the most- vigorous proportions to take the fid , Meanwhile, 
Second Tippoo procee^od to the north, and h wing ravaged 
campaign, the Carnatic, inarched south to Por licherry, and 
despatched a mission to l^aris, to Louis XVI., solicit mg the 
aid of 6,000 troops, for wl he would make suitable pro¬ 
vision. The unhappy king as then in the ortex of the 
Revolution, and replied; 'his resembles the affair of 
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“ America, of which I never think without regret. My 
“ youth was taken advantage of at that time, and we are 
“ suffering for it now ; the lesson is too severe to be for- 
u gotten.” The army was assembled at Vellore, on the 
lith February, and marched without any opposition to A , 
Bangalore, which capitulated on the 21st, but not before 17 
Tippoo had succeeded, by forced marches, in removing his 
seraglio and his treasure. The Nizam's contingent of 
10,000 horse was assembled at Hyderabad in the preceding 
year, but did not ex^ter Tippoo’s dominions till it was 
certain that he had marched southward, and that there 
was no risk of encountering him. In 1791, they hastened 
to join Lord Cornwallis’s camp as soon as they heard 
that Bangalore had capitulated; but there was neither 
discipline nor valour in their ranks, and the flaunting 
cavaliers were unable to protect thoirown foraging parties, 
and soon ceased to move beyond the English pickets. 
Lord Cornwallis was now in lull march on Seringapatam, 
and Tippoo determined to try the result of a battle. It 
was fought at Arikera, and he sustained a total Bottle of 
defeat. From the summit of the hill, where the Arikera. 
last shot was fired, the eastern face of the capital greeted 
the eyes of the victors; but here, to their deep chagrin, 
the campaign terminated. For several weeks the army 
had been suffering the extremity of want. The stores, 
scanty when the army began its march, were rapidly ex¬ 
hausted; Tippoo’s light horse interceptedsupplies, and' 
created a desert round the camp. On the 20th May the 
artillery officers reported that the bnlfecks were reduced 
to such a state that they could no longer drag the heavy 
guns, and Lord Cornwallis was convinced that the safety 
of the army depended on an immediate retreat. General 
Abercromby, who had been sent with a force from Bombay 
to cooperate with Lord Cornwallis fr>m the western coast, 
had arrived within forty miles of the capital, but was 
directed on the 21st May to destroy a portion of liis siege 
guns and bury the rest and retire to the coast. The next 
day Lord Cornwallis destroyed bis *>wn battering train, and 
began his melancholy return to Madras. 

By the coalition treaty, signed oithelst June, tlieregeney 
at Poona engaged to furnish 10,00f troops to operate against 
Tippoo, but the minister, Nana SWna-veae, still Xhe MUl- 
allowed his envoys to remain at the court, in the ratta arm y* 
hope—which he did not cocceal—that, at the eleventh 
hour, Tippoo might be induced to purchase his neutrality by 
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a concession of territory. When this expectation Vanished 
and the Mahratta force took the field, it became evident 
that the primary object of the Nana was to use the British 
artillery in recovering tbo fortresses which Tippoo had 
wrested from the Mahrattns, and six months were occupied 
in the siege of Dharwar. Hence, in the first campaign 
of 1790, the Peshwa’s force rendered no assistance what¬ 
ever. In the campaign of 1791 it joined the army of 
Lord Cornwallis only on the first day of the retreat. If 
he had received any intimation of its approach, the result 
of the campaign might have beeu different; but his intelli¬ 
gence department was deplorable, while Tippoo’s admirable 
establishment of scouts intercepted all communication. The 
bazaar of the Mahratta army, rich with the spoils of India., 
presented a singular contrast to the poverty of the English 
camp, and the provisions they brought, though sold at an 
exorbitant price, proved a seasonable relief to the famishing 
English soldiers. The Mahratta sirdars, who had been 
enriching themselves by pillage from the day they took 
the field, set np a plea of poverty, and demanded an 
advance of fourteen lacs of rupees, which Lord Cornwallis 
was constrained to make to prevent the transfer of their 
alliauce to Tippoo. It was on this occasion that he followed 
the example of Hastings, and took the funds provided for 
the Company’s investment out of the holds of their ships. 

On his return to Madras Lord Cornwallis employed the 

a.d. army in the conquest of the Baramahal and the capture off 

1791 p rep , inttong the fortresses with, which the country was 
for she third studded. Nothing filled the native princes with 
campaign. Kac p awe 0 f the military power of the Company, 
as the ease and rapidity with which such forts as Kist- 
nagheiy, Nundidroog, Savandroog, and others that were 
deemed impregnable, were captured, while they considered 
themselves fortunate if forts of inferior strength were 

1792 taken after a siege of six months. Early in January Lord 
Cornwallis took the field with a convoy surpassing in 
magnitude anything which had been seen before, and much 
led Tippoo to exclaim: “It is not what I sec of the 
“ resources of the English that I dread, as what I do not 
“ see.” The army consisted of 22,000 men and eighty-six 
field pieces and siege fans- It was augmented, but by no 
means strengthened, by about 8,000. of the Nizam’s troops, 
more showy than serviceable, and. a small contingent of 
Mahrattahorse. On the oth February the whole fc.ce reached 
a position which commanded a view of Seringapatam, 
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situated on an island of the Can very, protected by three l 
lines of defence mounting three hundred gnns, and sur¬ 
rounded by a hedge of thomy plants absolutely impervious 
to man or beast. Tippoo’s army was encamped on the 
northern bank of the stream, in a strongly fortified position, 
which Lord Cornwallis reconnoitred on the 6th, and 
determined to storm the same night. The generals of the 
allies were lost in astonishment when they hear<|fthat the 
English commander had gone out “ like an ordinary 
“ captain,” in a dark night without guns, to assail those 
formidable lines. The conflict, which was carried on 
throughout the night, terminated in the capture of all 
Tippoo’s redoubts, and the establishment of the British 
force in the island itself. Soon after Lord Cornwallis was 
strengthened by tbe junction of General Abercromby’s 
force of 6,000 men from Bombay, and tho operations* were 
pushed on with such vigour that Tippoo was assured by 
his principal officers that no dependence could any longer 
be placed on his troops, end that he had nothing left but 
submission. Threatened as he was with the loss of his 
kingdom he accepted the severe terms dictated by Lord 
Cornwallis :—that he should surrender half his dominions, 
pay a war indemnity of three crores, and give up two of 
his sons as hostages. The generals of the Peshwa and tbe 
ISmi'D left the negotiations entirely with the English 
plenipotentiary; but after they had been completed" tbe 
Mahratta commander put in a demand of sixty lacs for 
himself and the Nizam’s general, as a “reasonable remuner- 
“ ation for their labours in the negotiations,” but consented 
to its reduction by one half. From documents found at 
Seringapatamwheiiit was captured six years later, it appears 
that the generals of both t he allies were all the time engaged 
in a clandestine correspondence with Tippoo, the perfidious 
object of which was happily defeated by the prompt move¬ 
ments of Lord Cornwallis and the early completion of the 
treaty. The coalition treaty provided”that the territories 
and fortresses conquered by their united exertions should 
be equally divided among the three signatories. The 
ilahrattas had given no assistance in the war; indeed, 
their main body did not join the English camp until a 
fortnight after the treaty had been signed. The Nizam’s 
force had done nothing but consume food and forage ; but 
Lord Cornwallis determined to adhere with scrupulous 
fidelity to the orimnal comnact. and made ovpr n. fVnVrl 
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hcuUity to the original compact, and made over a third of 
the indemnity, as well as of tho territory, to each of his 
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confederates, annexing only one third, of the annual value 
of forty lacs of rupees, to the Company ’s territories. 

This was the first acquisition of territory after it had 
been resolved to prevent it by Act of Parliament. Mr. 

Pitt, when introducing his Bill in 1784, stated 
the^wth* 1 that his first and principal object was to prevent 
oftheem- the governor of Bengal from being ambitious,^ 
plre ' and bent on conquest; but, though the dread of 

territorial expansion was the bugbear of the day, and 
continued to haunt the India House and Downing Street 
till we had absorbed all India, the tendency of onr policy 
for twenty years had lain in an opposite direction. Clive 
had given back the kingdom of Oude in 1765, when it was 
forfeited by the issue of the war, and he denounced 
any attempt to extend our dominions beyond the Curum- 
nassa. Hastings was at one time prepared to relin¬ 
quish the Northern Sircai’s ; Lord Cornwallis, soon after he 
assumed the Government expressed his wish to withdraw 
from the Malabar coast, and induce Bombay to the posi¬ 
tion of a factory; and Lord Shelbum, when prime 
minister in 1782. proposed to abandon Madras, and give 
up everything but Bengal and Bombay. If the size of the 
Indian empire had depended on the wishes or the policy 
of the public authorities of the day, it would have bam 
comprised within very narrow limits. 

The increase of the Company’s dominions in India, which 
was reprobated by the Court of Directors, by Parliament 
Cause of the and by the ministry, arose from the progress of 
growth. circumstances over which none of those authori¬ 
ties had any control. From time immemorial, aggression 
had been tlio vital principle of all native states, Twenty- 
five centuries before, the father of Hindoo legislation had 
placed’ conquest among the foremost of royal virtues. 
“ "What the king has not got,” said Mnnoo, “let him 
“ strive to gainby military strength and it was a precept 
never disregarded. The Mahomedans adopted this stand¬ 
ing rule, not only in reference to infidel princes, but to 
those of their own creed. Every new dynasty proceeded 
to attack end appropriate the dominions of its neighbours. 
During the eighteenth century, the political cauldron in 
India bad been seething with more than ordinary violence. 
The four chief powers of the period, Tippoo, the Nizam, 
the Peshwa and Sindia, who, had been established within 
the previous sixty years, were maintained in vigour by 
the impulse of aggressiveness. Scarcely a year had passed 



without an invasion of the rights of some prince in Hindu¬ 
stan or the Deccan. It was in this state of things that the 
Company appeared on the scene, and took up arms for the 
defence of their factories, and by the superior discipline and 
valour of their troops became a first-rate military power, and 
consequently an object of jealousy and dread to the belli¬ 
gerent princes of India. It was the restlessness and en¬ 
croachment of the native princes, and not the ambition of 
English rulers, that gave rise to nearly all the wars in 
which they were engaged. The slightest symptom of 
weakness, and too frequently the appearance of moderation, 
became the signal for hostility; and when the aggression 
was subdued it appeared the dictate of prudence to prevent 
the repetition of it by reducing the resources of the ag¬ 
gressor, and depriving him of some portion of his territory. 
And thus has the British empire in India been gradually 
extended by a mysterious and inexorable necessity, which 
has overpowered not only the opposition of the India 
House and the ministry, and the denunciations of English 
patriots, but the omnipotence of Parliament. The House 
of Commons ratified all the proceedings of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, not excepting even the acquisition of territory, 
and the king conferred on him the dignity of a marquis. 
The precedent has been scrupulously followed ever since, 
and every Governor-General who has enlarged the British 
dominions in India has received the thanks of Parliament 
and been decorated with honours by the Crown. 


SECTION II. 

lord Cornwallis’s administration—revenue and judicial 

REFORMS—PROGRESS OF SINDIA. 

The brilliant success of the Mysore war reflected great; 
credit on Lord Cornwallis ; but the permanent reputation 
of his administration rests on his revenue and Revenue 
judicial reforms. The changes which had been reforms, 
so repeatedly made in the revenue arrangements during the 
thirty years of our rule were found to have been equally 
detrimental to the welfare of the ryots and the interests 
of the state, and Lord Cornwallis, soon after his arrival, 
affirmed that agriculture and internal commerce were in a 
state of rapid decay, and that no class appeared to flourish 
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but the money-lenders. The Court of Directors felt the 
necessity of adopting some decisive policy to arrest the pro¬ 
gress of rain, and accordingly framed, their memorable letter 
a.d. of the 12th April, the salient points of which were, that the 
1786 settlement should be made with the old zemindars, and not 
with farmers or with temporary renters,—on the ground of 
fiscal expediency, and not as a matter of right,—and for a 
period of ten years, and eventually, if it was found to work, 
well, in perpetuity. Lord Cornwallis employed three years 
in endeavouring to acquire information on the subject to 
serve as the basis of a settlement. The fee simple of the 
land had always been considered as belonging to the 
sovereign, but the Court of Directors, acting on a. generons 
and enlightened policy, determined to confer it on the 
zemindars, and thus give them a permanent interest in the 
soil. The land thus became real property, and a large and 
opulent class of landholders was thereby created. The 
relationship between the zemindar and the ryot was an 
important question, and involved in great perplexity, which 
has not yet been removed. The zemindar had always 
squeezed out of the ryot every farthing that could be 
realised, leaving him little beyond a rag and a hovel. 
Mr. Shore, who superintended the settlement, the ablest 
revenue officer in India, was of opinion that some decisive 
provision, should be made to ensure an equitable adjust¬ 
ment of the demands of the zemindar, but, unfortunately, 
the regulations passed to protect the ryot from extortion 
were indefinite and inadequate. He was, indeed, permitted 
to resort to law, but to expect that a poor culti vator could 
appeal to the courts against a rich and pov/erful landlord 
was an absurdity. This defect was unquestionably a blot 
in the settlement, which, in other respects, was benevolent, 
if not beneficent. 

After the settlement had been completed, the important 
question arose whether it should he decennial or permanent. 
1792 ^ Lord Cornwallis maintained that a fixed and un- 

mnt’vX'tSc- alterable settlement was the only panacea for the 
meat. evils which afflicted the country, aud the only 
protection from the still greater rain which threatened it, 
and that the grant of this boon would give tbe zemindars 
an irresistible inducement to promote the cultivation of the 
land and the welfare of the ryots. On the other hand, 
Mr. Shore, who was far better acquainted with the subject 
than the Governor-General, opposed with equal tenacity the 
proposal to make the settlement irrevocable. He argued 
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that the Provernment had only the roughest estimate of 
the capabilities of the land and of the collections, that the 
land revenue formed the bone and muscle of the public 
resources, and that it was preposterous to fix the revenue 
for ever without any definition of the boundaries of estates, 
and when a third of Bengal was a jungle. As to the 
public spirit of the zemindars which a permanent settle¬ 
ment was expected to foster, he justly remarked that the 
whole zemindary system wavS a mere conflict of extortion 
on the one part and resistance on the other, and that it 
was vain to hope for any improvement. The question was 
referred to Leadenhall Street, and some of the Directors, 
influenced partly by their own local experience in India 
and partly by Mr. Shore’s opinion, proposed to make it 
decennial. It was then placed before the Board of Control, 
and Mr. Pitt, who had studied Indian subjects as no prime 
minister has ever studied them since, closely investigated 
it for a week in conju nction with Mr. Dun das and Mr. 
Charles Grant, and came to the determination to make the 
settlement permanent, and it was promulgated at Calcutta a.d. 
on the 22nd March, 1793. It was the boldest and most impor- *7.9$ 
tant administrative measure the Company had ever ventured 
upon. Under its operation cultivation has been extended, 
and the opulence of the provinces has been augmented; the 
zemindars, and those who have acquired interests in the 
land under them, have grown wealthy, and the comfort 
of the cultivators has, perhaps, been promoted. But it is 
now universally felt that the permanent character given to 
it was an egregious blunder, and that a terra of fifty years, 
if not of a shorter period, would have equally promoted the 
object in view. No margin was allowed to meet the in¬ 
evitable increase of expenditure which would be required 
for the defence of the country, or for the improvement of 
it by the institutions of civilisation. The Government has, 
however, continued for a period of eighty years to maintain 
the settlement to the very letter with scrupulous fidelity 
under ever}’ emergency, and has thus exhibited an example 
of good faith heretofore unknown in India. 

The administration of Lord Cornwallis was likewise 
distinguished by a radical change in the fiscal and judicial 
branches. The control of the revenue was con- C[v[l 
dentrated in a board in Calcutta. A civil court criminal 
was established in each district and in the prin- court3# 
cipal cities, presided over by a covenanted servant of the 
Company. Four courts of appeal were erected at Calcutta, 
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^ Dacca, Moorshedabad, and Patna, from whose decisions an 

793 appeal lay to the sadder or chief court at the Presidency,, 
composed of the Governor-General and the members of 
Council. The judges of the four courts of appeal were to 
proceed on circuit twice a year to administer criminal 
justice and to hold jail deliveries. The district judges 
were likewise invested with, magisterial powers, and 
authorised to pass sentence in trivial matters, and to 
commit delinquents for trial before the judges of circuit. 
Within circles of about twenty miles a native officer, called a 
daroga, was appointed to arrest offenders on written charges, 
and to take security, not only for his appearance, but also 
for that of the witnesses, before the magistrate. Por more 
than ten years the simple rules for the adminis- 
The code, Oration of justice drawn up by Sir Elijah Impey 
had been the manual of the courts. Lord Cornwallis 
determined that all the regulations affecting the rights, 
the property, and the persons of the subjects of Govern¬ 
ment should be embodied in a code/*and translated into 
Bengalee and Persian. Mr. George Barlow, a civilian of 
mark, but without any legal education, was entrusted with 
the charge of drawing up the new code, and he expanded 
the ordinances of Sir Elijah into a bulky folio of regula¬ 
tions, but without improving them. This volume ot laws, 
however valuable as a monument of British philanthropy, 
was little suited to the habits or wants of a people accus¬ 
tomed to prompt and simple justice. The course of pro¬ 
cedure was loaded with formalities, and, combined with the 
multiplication of technical rules, tended to defeat the object 
in view. Every suit became a game of chess ; “justice,” 
as the natives observed, “ was made sour by delay,” and 
equity was smothered by legal processes. To crown the 
grievance, the business of the courts was transacted In a 
language—the Persian—equally foreign to the judges, the 
suitors, and the witnesses. . 

The wisdom and judgment manifested in Lord Corn¬ 
wallis’s various institutions have always been freely ae- 

1793 knowledged, but they were deformed by one great and 
Exclusion of radical blemish. From the days of Akbar all 
natives. c i v il and military offices, even those of the highest 
grade, had, with occasional exceptions, been open to all 
the natives of the country; and, in the early days ot 
Hastings, some of the most important offices in the state 
had been enjoyed by natives of merit or influence. Lord 
Cornwallis pronounced the natives unworthy of trust, and 
considered that the administration in every department 
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ouglifc to be conducted by the Company’s covenanted ser¬ 
vants, some three hundred in number, to the entire exclusion 
of native agency, with the exception of thedaroga on twenty- 
five rupees a month, and a moonsiff to try petty civil suits, 
to be paid by a commission on them; in other words, by the 
encouragement of litigation. Every prospect of honourable 
ambition was thus closed at once against the natives of the 
coun try, and the fatal effects of this ostracism were speedily 
visible in the inefficiency of the whole system of govern¬ 
ment. 

The only other event of any note in the year 1798 was 
the capture of Pondicherry on the declaration of war 
between Prance and England at the outbreak of Cflr>tUT0(rf 
the Revolution. Lord Cornwallis embarked for Pondi- 
England in October, after a memorable reign of clierry ‘ 
seven years, during which period he had contributed to 
the purity and vigour of the power created by the daring 
of Clive, and consolidated by the genius of Hastings. The 
dignity of his character, and his firmness and integrity, com¬ 
bined with his calmness and moderation, conciliated and 
swayed the native princes, and commanded the cheerful 
obedience of the European servants. 

The treaty of Salbye, which Sindia had concluded with 
Hastings in 1762 on the part of the Peslnva, gave him ail 
elevated position in the Mahratta commonwealth. p ro <;re«s of 
He was no longer the mere feudatory of Poona, Sindia * 
but an independent chief, and an ally of the British Go¬ 
vernment, and he determined to push his schemes of 
ambition in Hindustan, for which circumstances were 
peculiarly favourable. The imbecile emperor was a mere 
puppet in the hands of his minister, Afrasiab Khan, who 
invited Sindia, in his master’s name, to assist in demolish¬ 
ing the power of his rival, Mahomed Beg, and ho accord- 
ingiy advanced with a large ai*ray to Agra, where he had 
an interview with the emperor. Soon after Afrasiab was 
assassinated, and Sindia became master of the situation, 
and was appointed the executive minister of the empire, 
with the command of tho imperial troops. The districts 
of Agra* and Delhi were assigned for their support, and he 
was thus put in possession of the Doab, the province 
lying between the Jumna and the Ganges, and its great 
resources. Intoxicated with this success, he preferred a 
demand for the chout of Bengal, which was indignantly 
rejected by Mr. Macpherson, the officiating Governor- 
General. He then proceeded to demand the arrears of 
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tribute, which Be stated at sixty lacs of rupees, froia the 
Rajpoots at the gates of Jeypore. The greater portion of 
the amount was paid, but, on his demanding the balance, 
the Rajpoots made common cause to resist him. In the 
bottle which ensued, he was deserted by Mahomed Beg, 
and by the whole of the imperial troops, who took over 
eighty pieces of cannon to the enemy. He was discomfited 
and fled from the field, and in his extremity entreated 
jNana Furnavese, the head of the regency at Poona, to aici 
him in supporting the Mahratta authority in Hindostan. 
The Nana was jealous of his growing pow er, but despatched 
troops under Holkar, although rather with the object of 
watching his movements than of supporting them. 

Mahomed Beg fell in the battle, but his place 
ishm^iBegr. wag sn ppHed by his nephew, Ishmael Beg, who 
laid siege to Agra-, on the part of the Rajpoots, and was 
joined by Gholam Kliadir, a Kohilcimd jageerdar, and his 
free lances. Sindia advanced to raise the siege, but was again 
completely defeated in a battle fought on the 24th April. 
Gholam Khadir was recalled to defend his own jageer from 
the encroachments of the Sikhs, now rising into power, and 
Sindia took advantage of his absence to attack Ishmael Beg, 
who was defeated, and escaped from the field by the swift¬ 
ness of his horse. He joined Gholam, and the united 
chiefs advanced to Delhi, of which Gholam obtained pos¬ 
session, and his licentious soldiery were let loose on the 
imperial city, which was subjected for two months to such 
scenes of violence, rapine and barbarity, as were said to be 
u almost without example in the annals of the world.” 
The ladies of the seraglio were exposed and dishonoured, 
1788 and some of them starved to death, and the unhappy 
monarch, plundered and dethroned, was deprived of sight 
by this monster of cruelty. Ishmael Beg turned with 
horror from these atrocities, and accepted service with 
Sindia, who proceeded to Delhi, reseated the emperor with 
great pomp on his throne, and made every effort to alle¬ 
viate his sorrows, Gholam Kliadir fled on his approach, 
but was captured, and deliberately hacked to pieces. The 
turbulent Ishmael Beg did not long remain faithful to 
Sindia, but again joined the Rajpoots, whom Sindia de- 
1790 feated at Patun in 1790, and the next year at Mairta. 

The success of both these engagements was due chiefly to 
5 701 the disciplined battalions of the Count de Soigne, a native 
of Savoy, an officer of distinguished ability and great 
military experience, who had come out to India in search of 
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and entered the service of Sindia, and in- 
^ ^ o create* a sepoy corps on the model of the 

Company '*s army. Do Boigne raised and organised a large 
force, disciplined by European officers, the majority of 
whom were natives of Franco. It ‘was eventually aug¬ 
mented to 18,000 regular infantry, 6,000 irregulars, 2,000 
irregular horse and 600 Persian cavalry, with 200 pieces 
of artillery. This formidable force rendered Sindia the 
paramount native power in Hindostan, and the most im¬ 
portant member of the Mahratta body. 

Sindia offered to join the alliance against Tippoo, 
promoted by Lord Cornwallis, on condition that the Com¬ 
pany’s Government should guarantee all the pos- sindia at 
sessions he had acquired in Hindostan, and Poona, 
furnish him with two battalions of troops, similar to those 
granted to the Nizam. These proposals were considered 
inadmissible, and lie declined to become a party to the 
treaty of Poona. That he might, however, be in a position 
to take advantage of circumstances in the war in which the 
princes of the Deccan -were about to be engaged with Tippoo, 
he proceeded with an army to the Mahratta capital, greatly 
to the annoyance of Nana Furnavese, who dreaded his ao. 
ambitious designs. He had obtained from the impotent *792 
emperor the title of Vakeel-i-Mootluk, or regent of the 
Mogul empire, for the Poshwa, and for himself the office of 
hereditary deputy, and he gave out as the pretext for the 
journey that he was proceeding to the Mahratta capital 
to invest the Peshwa with this dignity. The Nana and 
the ministers could not view without disgust the acceptance 
of honours by the head of the Mahratta power from the 
puppet of an emperor, but tlieir opposition was unavailing, 
bmdia had gained a complete ascendency over the young 
Peshwa by his cheerful and genial demeanour, which 
formed a strong contrast to the stern and morose bearing 
of the prime minister, Nana Furnavese. Sindia had, more¬ 
over, brought a variety of rarities for him from Hindostan, 
and studied to make arrangements for his amusement. The 
ceremony was imposing beyond anything which had been 
seen at Poona, A grand suite of tents was pitched T '■ 
in the vicinity of the city, a throne was placed 1792 

to represent that of the Great Mogul, on which Pe:ihwa * 
the patent and the insignia were deposited. The Peshwa, 
surrounded by his whole court and the representatives of 
foreign powers, approached the throne and made his 
obeisance, and then retiring to another tent was invested 
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with tho gorgeous robes of the office, and returned to 
Poona with such pomp and grandeur as tho inhabitants 
had never before -witnessed. Sindia and Nana Furnavese, 
though plotting each others’ destruction, maintained an 
outward appearance of civility, but their armies could not 
be restrained from hostility ‘in Hindostan. The forces of 
Holkar and Sindia were jointly engaged in levying tribute 
from the Rajpoots, but they quarrelled about the division 
of the spoil. Sindia’s commander, DeBoignf 3 , with 20,000 
horse and 9,000 infantry, attacked Holkar’s army, con¬ 
sisting of 80,000 men, including four battalions disci¬ 
plined by his French general. Holkar was completely 
defeated, and the four regiments were all but annihilated, 
only one European officer escaping the carnage. This victory 
rendered Sindia the first power among the Mahrattas, 
and deepened the apprehensions of his rival Nana Furna- 
1794 Heath of ye8e > but he was relieved from all anxiety by the 
Mabdajoe unexpected death of Sindia, on the 12th February. 
Kmciia. For thirty-five years he may be said to have 
passed his life in his camp, devoting his time and energies 
to the improvement of his army and the increase of his pos¬ 
sessions, From his father he received a small principality, 
and he bequeathed to bis son a kingdom, extending from 
the Sutlege to Allahabad, and including two-thirds of 
Malwa, and some of the fairest provinces in the Deccan, 
and the most efficient military force in India. 

The period for which their exclusive privileges had been 
granted to the Company expired in 1798, and the Court of 
1793 Tho new Directors applied to Parliament for the renewal 
Charter. 0 f them. But new commercial and manufacturing 
interests had been springing up in England with great 
vigour, and petitions poured into the House from Liverpool. 
Glasgow, Bristol, Manchester, and other seats of industry 
and enterprise, protesting against the exclusion of the 
country from any share in the trade of India. The India 
House met these representations by the bold assertion that 
it was essential to the national interests that the Company 
should be the solo agents for conducting the commerce 
and the government of India. The ministry found the 
existing state of things exceedingly comfortable, inasmuch, 
as Indian affairs were, on all essential questions, under 
their control. Lord Cornwallis had placed the finances of 
India in^ a flourishing condition, and Mr. Dundas, the 
India minister, asked the House with an air of triumph, 
whether they were prepared to interrupt this tide of 
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prosperity find the growing commerce of India for a mere 
theory. His arguments were received with blind con¬ 
fidence in a House in which free trade was considered the 
inevitable road to ruin; and the monopoly of the Company 
was renewed for twenty years, although, to meet the 
clamours of the merchants, the Company were directed to 
allot 3,000 tons a year for their private trade. An effort 
was made by Mr. Wilberforce to obtain permission for 
missionaries and schoolmasters to proceed to India and 
give instruction, religious and secular, to the natives who 
might desire it, but it was resisted by the ministry, the Court 
of Directors, and the old Indians. The charter of 1793 was a 
faithful mirror of the views of an age in which it was con¬ 
sidered that the introduction of free trade and European 
settlers, of schoolmasters and missionaries, would be fatal 
to the British power in India. 


SECTION III. 

SIR JOHN SHORE’S ADMINISTRATION. 

Lord Cornwallis was succeeded by Sir John Shore, one of 
the ablest of the Company’s servants, and the author of 
the permanent settlement. In a letter to Mr. S{r <Tobn 
Pandas on the subject of appointing bis successor, shore’s ab 
L ord Cornwallis had said that “ nobody but a ftn ccaent ^ 7 
“ person who had never been in the service, and who was 
u essentially unconnected with its members, who was of a 
rank far surpassing his associates in the government, 
u and who had the full support of the ministry at home, 

“ was competent for the office of Governor-General.” This 
letter, however, did not reach England till after the 
selection of Sir John Shore had been made, at the instance 
of Mr. Pitt, who was favourably impressed with the in¬ 
dustry, the candour, and the ability exhibited by him in 
reference to the revenue settlement. He entered on his 
duties on the 28th October, 1793. 

The first question which arose to try the mettle of the 
new Governor-General was connected with the politics of 
the Deccan. After thfj termination of the war The guaran- 
with Tippoo, Lord Cornwallis, anxious to secure tee treaty, 
permanent peace to the Deccan, submitted to the two 
native princes who w ere parties to the tripartite treaty of 
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•<r> 1790 the draft of a “‘treaty of mutual guarantee,” which 
would have established a balance of power in the Deccan, 
and guarded the rights of the princes from mutual aggros-* 
siou.. The Is lzam, os being the weakest, agreed to it with 
alacrity ; but the Malirattaa had a long Account against 
him which it was not their policy to close, and which they 
intended to settle by the sword, and they therefore, declined 
Rci-scted by an Y engagement which would interfere with the 
designs they formed against him. After twelve 
months of fruitless discussion, Lord Cornwallis 
was obliged to abandon all hope of securing the concurrence 
of the Poona regency. Sindia had been the most strenuous 
opponent of the guarantee treaty, and his death seemed to 
present a favourable opportunity for renewing the negotia¬ 
tion, _ and making a vigorous effort to preserve the tran- 
quillity of the. Deccan, then menaced by the Mahrattas. 
They fully anticipated some decisive interference on the 
part of the Company’s Government, such as they knew 
Loid .Cornwallis would have undertaken. But they soon 
perceived that the sceptre was now in feeble hands, and 
1794 hastened their preparations when they found that Sir 
Jolm Shore had resolved to limit his intervention to “good 
“ offices.” The Nizam, who advanced counter claims of 
even greater amount than those of the Mahrattas imme¬ 
diately claimed the fulfilment of the treaty of 1790 ; but 
feir John lacked the spirit of his predecessor. He had a 
morbid dread of offending the Mahratta powers, and lie 
paid a servile homage to the Act of Parliament which dis¬ 
countenanced native nil unices, though Lord Cornwallis 
had driven his. coach through it, and he resolved to remain 
neuter in the impending struggle. It is, however, due to 
his memory to state that this decision was evidently in¬ 
fluenced, to a considerable extent, by the incompetencv of the 
Gommanders-in-Chief at all the Presidencies, with none of 
whom could he venture to undertake hostilities. 

To assemble a Mahratta army when there was any hope 
of plunder had never presented any difficulty. On this 
jygc Expedition occasion the young Peshwa, having determined 
V rnzL'm tUe t0 . take , t ' lje in person, summoned his feuda- 
' • tones of every degree, and it proved to be the last 
time they were ever assembled together under the national 
s andard. Sindia, Holkar, the raja of Nagpore, the Gaik war, 
and the southern j.-igeerdars, eacli furnished a quota, and 
toe whole force numbered 130,000 horse and’foot, with 
ioU guns, while the army of the Nizam amounted to about 
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110,000. The N:zam had engaged a French officer of the 
name of Raymond to discipline two battalions, which 
were increased to twenty-three when the struggle with 
the Mahrattas appeared inevitable. In the ranks of 
Sindia were likewise 10,000 men commanded by Perron, 
and 2,000 with Holkar, under Dudrenec; and the most 
efficient soldiers on each side were under the command of 



natives of* France. 

The two armies met on the 12th March, a little in advance 
of the village of Kurdla, which has given its name to this 
decisive battle. The advanced guard of the Nizam Battle of a.p. 
put to flight one large division of the Mahratta Kurdla ' 1795 
•infantry, but the whole of the Nizam’s cavalry broke and 
fled when it was assailed by the French force. Raymond’s 
infantry had, however, obtained considerable advantage over 
Perron’s, and there was some prospect of liis ultimate 
success, when he was peremptorily ordered by his master 
to withdraw from the field. The Nizam had taken his 
zenana with him, and his favourite sultana, terrified by the 
roar of the cannon, insisted upon his retiring beyond its 
reach. The dotard yielded to her importunities, and the 
whole army retreated in wild confusion, although scarcely 
two hundred men had fallen in both armies. The Nizam 
took refuge in Kurdla, and within two days was obliged 
to sign a humiliating treaty, making cessions of territory 
of the value of thirty-five lacs a year, paying the sum of 
three crores of rupees, and delivering up his minister, the 
only able man at his court, to the Peshwa. The two 
battalions of Company’s troops in his service were not 
permitted by Sir John Shore to assist him during the 
battle ; and on his return to Hyderabad he dismissed them 
in disgust, and ordered Raymond to use every exertion to 
augment and discipline his sepoys, and assigned districts for 
their support. The power and influence in the Nizam s 
councils which Lord Cornwallis had secured for the 
Company, were thus transferred to the French. 

The battle of Kurdla completely prostrated the Nizam, 
a nd the Mahrattas would doubtless have returned to com¬ 
plete his humiliation, but for the unexpected B ea th ol the 
death of the Peshwa, and the confusion which it Lesbwa- 
occasioned. Nana Furnavese had, with occasional inter¬ 
missions, en joyed the chief control in Mahratta affairs during 
his minority; but though the Peshwa was now of age, 
he was still kept in a state of galling tutelage, which at 
length became insupportable, and on the 2oth October lie 3 795 
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threw himself from a terrace in his palace, and expired 
two days after, bequeathing the crown to his cousin Bajee 
Rao, the son of the once famous Raghoba, who was then 
held in durance by Nana Furnavese. Then ensued a scene 
of intrigue and anarchy, which lasted more than three years, 
and which has scarcely a parallel in the native history of 
India. After a variety of convulsions, the fortunes of the 
Nana were reduced to the lowest ebb, but retrieved by his 
extraordinary genius. “ The vigour of his judgment,” 
observes the historian of the Mahrattas, “ the fertility of 
u his resources, the extent of liis influence, and the conn 
4< bination of instruments he called into action, surprised 
“ all India, and from liis European contemporaries pro- 
u cured him the title of the Mahratta Maehiavelli,” He 
proposed to restore to the Nizam the territory which had 
been wrested from him, and to remit the balance remaining 
due, and having thus gained his assistance, as well as that 
of Sindia and Holkar, marched in triumph to Poona, 
where he seated Bajee Rao on the throne, and regained 
his own power as prime minister. But Bajee Rao, the 
most perfidious of native princes, incited Sindia to destroy 
him, and he was treacherously seized at a banquet and 
sent prisoner to Ahmednugur. The Peshwa then made 
arrangements for the assayssination of Sindia, but his 
courage failed him at the last moment, and he exhibited 
for the first time that indecision of character which marked 
all liis future career. 

Mr. Dundas had announced his opinion that India could 
only be retained by a large European army, that the pro- 
Mutiny of portion of European to native troops should be as 
oflil'eS ail 0ne ^ree, and that the whole force should be 
placed under the Crown, and “act in concert 
“ with the general strength of the empire.” The scheme 
of amalgamation which Lord Cornwallis had drawn up 
was not altogether approved by the Board of Control, or the 
Court of Directors, and Mr. Dundas undertook to draw up 
a second. But the European officers of the Company, who 
were opposed to any amalgamation, were already in a state 
of mutiny, and Sir John Shore found, on assuming the 
Government, that be had to deal with the insubordination 
of a whole army. The officers repressed their resentment- 
while they awaited the arrival of Mr. Dundas ? s regulations, 
but their patience was exhausted by delay. On Christ¬ 
mas day Sir John convened the Council, and informed 
them that delegates had been elected from each regiment 
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to form an executive board, and that every regiment had 
bound itself to protect their persons and make good their 
losses. The terms which this board was to demand from 
tbp Government were, that the native regiments should 
not be reduced, or the European regiments increased, 
beyond a certain limit, and that all allowances which bad 
been granted to the army at any time should be restored. 
If these conditions were not accepted, they were prepared 
to seize the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chiel, 
and to take possession of the Government. 

The Council was thunderstruck by this announcement. 
It was a crisis similar to that which the undaunted spirit 
of Ciive had quelled in two mouths, thirty years Submi6fl ; on 
before; but there was no Clive at Calcutta, 

Orders were sent to Madras and the Cape for 1 
troops, and the admiral was desired to bring up his fleet, 
and even De Boigne was asked for a regiment of Sindia’s 
cavalry. The Commander-in-Chief went to Cawnpore, and 
by his courteous manners soothed the feelings of the 
officers, but it was the firmness of the artillery that 
stemmed the tide of mutiny. The long-expected regula¬ 
tions of Mr. Dundas arrived in May 1790, and disgusted 
all parties. The Governor-General himself described them 
as-a mass of confusion. The flame of revolt blazed forth 
afresh in the army, and remonstrances pou red in upon the 
bewildered Go.-eminent. Sir John Shore, in writing to 
the Court of Directors, slated that the pressure was so 
severe that he bad been obliged to give way. The regula¬ 
tions were modified and concessions made which exceeded 
even the expectations of the army. The intelligence of this 
submission filled the ministry with such alarm that it was 
resolved to supersede Sir John Shore forthwith, and Lord 
Cornwallis was importuned to proceed to India, if only for 
twelve months, and restore order. He was accordingly 
sworn in as Governor-General on the 1st February, and the 
appointment was duly notified at all the Presidencies. But. 
the mutineers had a representative body of officers sitting 
in London, and, incredible as it may appear, the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control, after having recalled 
Sir John Shore for his weakness, entered into negotiations 
with them and made concession after concession, and silenced 
one of the ringleaders by a lucrative post at the India 
House. An order was passed in reference to the mutiny 
which Lord Cornwallis described as “milk and water,” 
and he threw up the appointment in disgust. 
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The last act of Sir John Shore’s administration was 
marked by as much vigour as those preceding it had been 
signalised by feebleness. The Vizier of Oude 
was a man of good disposition, but spoiled by 
the enjoyment of absolute power, and vitiated by the 
fools, knaves and sycophants who composed his court. 
The Government was completely effete, and but for the 
protection of British bayonets, the country would have 
been absorbed by the Mahrattas or the Sikhs. Before his 
departure from India, Sir John Shore visited Lucknow 
and endeavoured to impress on the Vizier the necessity of 
reforming the abuses of the administration; hut what¬ 
ever favourable impression he might have prodneed in 
the morning was effaced in the evening when the prince 
was surrounded by buffoons and parasites, or stupefied 
Death of the with opium. Six weeks after Sir John s return 
nabob. to Calcutta, he sank into the grave, exhausted 
by indulgence, and the succession of Vizier Ali, whom 
he had acknowledged as his son, was sanctioned by the 
Government of India. 

Information was received soon after that his birth was 
spurious and his character atrocious, and Sir John returned 
to Lucknow to ascertain the truth, when he ob¬ 
tained evidence that ho was not even the illegiti¬ 
mate son of the late Vizier, but the offspring of a man of 
the lowest caste, and likewise that his profligacy had created 
a feeling of universal disgust. Sir John was convinced 
that he had been accessory to an act of injustice, and as 
the late ruler had left no legitimate issue, he conferred the 
throne on his brother, then residing at Benares. He was 
required on being installed, to sign a new treaty, by which 
the defence of the country was entrusted to a body of 
10,000 British troops, for whom an annual subsidy of 
seventy-five lacs of rupees was allotted, that the native 
army of the state should not exceed 85,000 troops, tha t the 
Saadut All fortress of Allahabad, the key of the north-west 
98 Nabob. provinces, should be made over to the Company, 
and the Vizier eschew all foreign negotiations. During 
these arrangements, Sir John Shore was encamped with 
a small force near the town of Lucknow, and exposed to 
eminent danger from the violence of Vizier Ali,and the be nds 
of desperate men in his pay, under the command of a reck¬ 
less adventurer, who had 800 pieces of cannon, and openly 
talked of assassinating the Governor-General. The fear¬ 
lessness which he exhibited in this perilous position, as 
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well as the resolution and justice of his proceedings, 
created general admiration in India, and the Court of Direc¬ 
tors applauded the “ great temper, ability and firmness he 
“ had displayed on this occasion.” The arrival of the Vizier 
with a large force from Benares rescued him from danger, 
and on his Return to Calcutta he embarked for England, 
and was raised to the peerage as Lord Teignmouth. 


CHAPTEK VIII. 


SECTION I. 

LOUD WFiLLESLFY— LAST MY SO EE WAR. 

« 

Slit John Shore was succeeded by Lord Mornington, sub¬ 
sequently created Marquis Wellesley, then in his thirty- 
eighth year, under whose vigorous rule the power rj0rd 
of the Company was rendered paramour t through- Wellesley, 
out India. At the Board of Control, where lie had occupied 
a seat for four years, he had acquired a comprehensive 
knowledge of Indian affairs, and he moreover enjoyed the 
advantage of Mr. Pitt's personal friendship and the confi¬ 
dence of Mr. Dundas. He called at the Capo on Ms way 
to India, and had the good fortune to meet there Lord 
Macartney and Lord Hobart, both of whom had been 
governors of Madras, as well as Major Kirkpatrick, formerly 
resident at Sindia's court, and more recently at Hyderabad, 
and obtained from their communications the most important 
information regarding the views and the position of the 
various princes in India. 

At the commencement of this important epoch, it may 
be useful to glance at the state of India. After the 
humiliation of Tippoo Sultan, Lord Cornwallis en- state of 
deavonred to establish a balance of power in the lTldia - 
Deccan. But there never had been any real balance of 
power in India, and aggression and rapine had been the only 
principle of action among its princes. Wars were com¬ 
menced and prosecuted without any semblance of justice, 
and restrained only by the power of resistance. Eighteen 
months after the departure of Lord Cornwallis, the battle 
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of Kurdla prostrated the power of the Nizam; the Peshwa 
was reduced to extremity by the encroachments of Sindia ; 
and even the appearance of a balance of power in t o 
Deccan was irretrievably lost. The Government of Calcutta 
had become au object of derision in all the native courts, 
and a prolongation of Sir John Shore’s nerveless _ adminis¬ 
tration would have entailed very serious calamities, in 
the south, Tippoo was brooding over bis misfortunes, and 


biitr huirni, ^ -& . 

husbanding his resources to retrieve them, 1 hough cie- 


i). 

98 


prived of half his dominions, he was still able to maintain 
a powerful army in full efficiency. The Nizam had aug- 
mented the battalions under Raymond to 14,000, men and 
the French, who were animated by the national hatred ot 
England which then prevailed in France, exercised a 
paramount authority in the state. Sindia was supreme at 
Poona and at Delhi, and enjoyed all the influence and 
authority still attached to the imperial throne. His terri¬ 
tories in the Deccan extended to the Toombndra, and 
skirted the frontiers of the Nizam and the Peshwa, while in 
Hindustan it extended to the Sntlege, and abutted on the 
dominions of the Vizier and of the Company. The French 
battalions, raised and disciplined by De Boigne, had been 
augmented to 40,000 men, in no way inferior to the Com¬ 
pany’s sepoy army, with 450 guns, and fortresses, arsenals, 
foundries, depots, and all the appliances of war. Lord 
Cornwallis had bequeathed to his successor a surplus 
revenue of a crore and eighty lacs of rupees a year, but 
it had dwindled into a deficit, and the Company’s credit 
wa 9 so low that the treasury could not rm.se a loan under 

12 per cent. . , . r , 

Lord Wellesley landed in Calcutta on the 17th May, and 
within three weeks was startled by the receipt of a pro* 

. clamation issued by the governor of the Mauritius, 
stating that envoys had arrived from Tippoo 
clamation. g n it an w ith despatches for the Government in 
Paris, proposing an alliance offensive and defensive, and 
requesting the aid of a body of troops to assist him in 
expelling the English from India. Soon after it was 
announced that a French frigate had landed 150 men, 
including officers, from the Mauritius at Mangalore, on 
the Malabar coast, who had proceeded to Serin gapatam 
and entered the Mysore service. Lord Wellesley de¬ 
termined to anticipate the hostile movements of Tippoo, 
and directed General Harris, the officiating governor of 
Madras, to assemble the Coast army for an immediate 
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march on Seringapatam, and called on the Nizam and 
the Peshwa, tho signataries of the treaty of 1790, to 
furnish their quota of troops in accordance with its twelfth 
article. 

The Presidency of Madras was thunderstruck with this 
venturous project. They had a morbid dread of the 
Mysore power, which had dictated peace under dismay at 
the walls of Madras, and annihilated Baillie’s Madrfts - 
force, and ravaged the Carnatic ; and they conjured up 
the memory of all the disasters which had for twenty 
years attended their wars with Hyder and Tippoo. The 
entire disposable force of the Presidency did not exceed 
8,000 men, and they were destitute both of draft cattle 
and commissariat stores ; and far, they said, from being in 
a condition to march on Tippoo’s capital, the force was 
not equal to the defence of the Company’s territories, if he 
should invade them. On tho other hand, the Mysore ruler a 
could muster 60,000 troops, a large portion of whom con- 17 
sisted of the celebrated Mysore horse; his infantry was in 
part disciplined by French officers; he possessed a hundred 
and forty-four field-pieces, a rocket brigade, a long train of 
elephants, an ample supply of draft and carriage cattle, 
and a splendid commissariat. In these circumstances 
Lord Wellesley found it impossible to strike an immediate 
blow, but he issued peremptory orders for the speedy 
equipment of the army, and he met the remonstrances 
addressed to him in his own imperious style, by threatening 
with his severest displeasure “ those who presumed to 
“ thwart him, and arrogated to themselves the power of 
“ governing the empire committed to his charge.” 

The state of affairs at Hyderabad demanded Lord 
Wellesley’s earliest attention. The troops, to the number 
of 14,000, disciplined and commanded by French Uyrd 
officers, presented a serious difficulty. They ley’s emhar- 
could not be taken into the field as a portion of iassmenfc8 ' 
the Nizam’s contingent, without the risk of their joining 
the Sultan, with whose French officers they were in con¬ 
stant correspondence; while to leave them behind without 
an adequate force to watch them, was equally perilous. 

At this critical juncture, moreover, Lord Wellesley received 
a communication from Zeman Shah, announcing his 
intention to cross the Indus and enter Hindostau, and 
asking the Biitisli Government to assist him in driving the 
Mahrattas back into the Deccan. He was the grandson 
of Ahmed Shah Abdalee, who had astounded India by his 
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victory at Panipnt forty years before ; and the prospect of 
another AM alee invasion created a universal feeling of 
excitement, if Dot of alarm. Thus beset with embarrass¬ 
ments in the north and in the south, Lord Wellesley 
resolved boldly to carry out his policy of alliances with the 
native princes on his own responsibility, without waiting 
for the sanction of the Court of Directors or the ministry. 
He form! that the Company had not augmented their 
security by curtailing their influence, but had drifted into 
a position in which it was less perilous to advance than to 
stand still. He determined to break up that policy of 
isolation which had been erroneously considered the safe¬ 
guard of British power, and within three months after be 
had taken the chair at the Council board, negotiations 
were opened throughout the continent, and every durbar 
was electrified by the revival of that energy which recalled 
the days of Hastings and Cornwallis, 
ah* Lord Wellesley found it necessary to dispose of the 
1798 French force at Hyderabad before betook the field against 
Negotiations Tippoo. The great minister of the Nizam, Meet* 
at Hyder- Alum — otherwise called Muslieei-ool-Moclk— 
abac, on released from Poona and resuming his 

office, was alarmed at the power which tho French officers 
had obtained in the stale, and was disgusted with their arro¬ 
gance. He lost no time in proposing to Sir John Shore to 
substitute an English subsidiary force for the French 
battalions ; hut Sir John had not the nerve for so hold a 
proceeding. Lord Wellesley eagerly embraced the proposal, 
and made an offer to protect the state from all unjust 
claims in every quarter with a body of 6,000 troops, to be 
subsidised by the Nizam, on condition that the French 
corps should be dismissed, and the settlement of all disputes 
with the Mahrattas referred to the British Government. 
The Nizam manifested great reluctance to contract an 
alliance which he could never shake off, with so irresistible 
a power as the Company, but his minister persuaded him 
that it was better to repose under the protection of a 
power governed by the principles of honour, than to be 
perpetually exposed to the avarice of the Mahrattas and 
the ambition of Tippoo. 

In the preceding year the Pesh wa solicited the aid of a 
British force to protect him from the encroachments of 
Sindia, but it was declined by Sir John Shore, 
alliance He then concluded an alliance with the Nizattt, 
an d ceded territory of the annual value of eight 
lacs of rupees as tho price of his assistance. 
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Smilia revenged himself by releasing Nana Furnavese, 
whom be held in confinement, and inviting Tippoo to join 
him in an attack on the Nizam. These .manoeuvres led to 
a t emporary reconciliation between Siudia and the Beshwa, 
and it was at this juncture that the proposal of a subsidiary- 
alliance, which included the reference of all claims on the 
Nizam to the arbitrament of the British Government, was 
renewed. The Peahwa was too astute not to perceive that, 
such an alliance involved the extinction of his political 
importance, and it is not to be wondered at that he, in 
common with the other princes of India, with whom 
independence had a charm, the value of which was en¬ 
hanced by its risks, should have been indisposed to resign it. 

But the Peshwa assured the Resident that he would faith¬ 
fully observe the conditions of the tripartite treaty in the 
approaching war with Tippoo, and a largo Mahratta force 
was ostensibly ordered into the field. 

To give oiTect to the treaty with the Nizam, troops were 
despatched to Hyderabad; but at the last moment he 1793 
evinced an invincible reluctance to place himself Extinction 
in a state of helpless and irretrievable dependence of the French 
on a superior power, and he lied to the fortress 
of Golconda. The Resident was obliged to assume a high 
tone and to assure the minister that his master would be 
held, responsible for this breach of faith. .He was at length 
convinced that there was more danger in endeavouring to 
evade the engagement than iu fulfilling it, and a proclama¬ 
tion was issued dismissing the French officers, and releasing 
the sepoys from the obligation of obedience to them. 
Officers and men wore thrown into a state of confusion 
and dismay by this unexpected order—Raymond was no 
longer at Hyderabad—but the British force was moved 
into a position which completely commanded the French 
encampment and placed their magazines at its mercy. ^ In 
this helpless state, the officers sent to inform the Resident 
that they were ready to place themselves under his pro¬ 
tection ; but the men, to whom large arrears were due, 
rose in a body and placed t he officers in confinement, and 
it was not without great difficulty they found refuge in the 
English camp. Captain Malcolm, a young and ambitious 
officer, then rising into notice, succeeded in quelling the 
excitement by the payment of their arrears ; and before the 
evening this large body of disciplined troops, possessed of 
a powerful train of artillery and well-stored arsenals, was 
disarmed without the loss of a single life. Tki3 great 
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achievement, the first act of the new Government, filled 
the native princes, who were calculating on the decay of 
the Company’s power, with amazement, while the ability 
with which it was planned, and the promptitude with 
which it was executed, diffused a spirit of confidence 
throughout the civil and military services which con¬ 
tributed in no small degree to the success of Lord Welles¬ 
ley's plans. 

On the 8th October, Lord Wellesley received information 
that Bonaparte had landed in Egypt, on his way to the East 
and he reiterated his orders to press forward the organisa¬ 
tion of the Madras army, which he promised to strengthen 
by the addition of 3,000 volunteer sepoys from Bengal, 
and with the 33rd Foot, under the command of Colonel 
Wellesley, afterwards the Duke of Wellington. On hear¬ 
ing that the disbandment of the French force at Hyderabad 
rommumca- kad been completed, he addressed bis first letter 
tion with to Tippoo, upbraiding him with his embassy to 
Tippoo. the Mauritius, and the connection he bad formed 

with tlie inveterate enemies of the British nation, “ which 
“ must subvert the foundations of friendship subsisting 
u between him and the Company/’ He proposed to de¬ 
pute Major Do vet on to his court, to propound a plan calcu¬ 
lated to remove all doubt and suspicion. To infuse vigour 
into these arrangements he resolved to proceed in person 
to Madras, where he landed on the last day of the year, 
and assumed the control of all political and military move¬ 
ments, leaving the local administration in the hands of the 
governor. 

Tippoo’s reply was altogether evasive. He asserted 
Tippoo’s that the vessel which had gone to the Mauritius 
replies. was sent by a mercantile tribe, and that “ the 
“ French, who were full of vice and deceit, had put about 
“ sinister reports to ruffle the minds of the two Sircars.’’ 
He declined the proposed conference with Major Dovetail, 
as superfluous, 4> inasmuch as his friendship and regard 
“ for the English were perfectly apparent.” At this very 
time, however, ho was despatching one of his French 
officers to the Directory in Paris, to solicit 10,000 troops, 
to be employed at his expense in expelling the English ; 
and he was likewise inviting Zeman Shah to join him in 
prosecuting a holy war against the infidels and polytheists. 
44 Please God,” he wrote, “the English shall become 
u food for the unrelenting sword of the pious warriors.” 
Lord Wellesley addressed another letter to him on the 9th 
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January, demanding a reply in twenty-four hours, to which 
Tippoo, after a considerable delay, replied that he was going 
on a hunting excursion, as was his wont, and that Major 
Do vet on might be despatched after him. 

Every moment now became precious. The capital, 
Seringapatam, was the heart of Tippoo’s power, his principal 1 
granary, and his only arsenal. Owing to the rise progress of 
of the Cauvery around the island on which it tbcamiy. 
was built, it was impregnable from June to November, and 
it was necessary to reduce it before the rains set in. After 
waiting in vain for a definite reply, Lord W ellesley ordered 
the army to take the field. It was the largest and the 
most complete in point, of equipment and discipline which 
had ever yet assembled under the Company’s colours. It 
consisted of 20,802 men, of whom 6,000 were Europeans, 
with a battering train of forty guns, and sixty-four field* 
pieces and howitzers, and 10,000 of the Nizams cavalry, as 
well as the Hyderabad subsidiary force, which, under 
the command of Colonel Wellesley and Captain Malcolm, 
had become a most efficient auxiliary. The entire army was 
commanded by General Harris, whose personal knowledge 
of the route w r as of great value. Tippoo, leaving his 
generals to watch the movements of the general at Madras, 
proceeded with the flower of his army to the Tlppooon 
Malabar Coast to oppose the Bombay force march- Maiatmr 
ing on his capital. 

On the5th March,Tippoo unexpectedly appeared before its 
advanced guard. General Stuart, the commandant, with 
the main body, was ten miles in the rear, and it fell to 
the gallant General Hartley—a name of high renown on 
that coast—to meet the shock. His little force, and more 
especially the battalions under Colonel Montresor, bore the 
assault of the whole of Tippoo’s force for six hours with 
the most determined resolution, but as they were reduced 
to their last cartridge the general happily came up and 
decided the fate of the day. Tippoo retreated through the 
wood with the loss of 2,000 men, and six days after 
marched off in an opposite direction to resist the advance 
of General Harris, whose army stood on the table land of 
Bangalore on the 15th March. Contrary to the advice of 
his most experienced officers and his French commander, 
Tippoo fixed on Malavelly as the field for disputing the 
progress of the British army, and the battle ended buttle 0 f ^ ^ 

in his Complete d ‘omfiture on the 27th March. Malavelly. 

He felt certain * at General Harris w^ould pursue the 
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northern route to the capital as Lord Cornwallis had done, 
and he had taken the precaution to lay it waste, not leav¬ 
ing a particle of food or forage. But the general moved 
down in an opposite direction, and crossed the Cauvery 
at the hitherto unknown ford of Sosilla, without any 
interruption. Nothing could exceed the rage and dismay 
of Tippoo when he discovered that all his plans were frus¬ 
trated by this strategy, and he called a meeting of his 
officers, and asked their advice with tears in his eyes ; they 
declared that they would make one last and desperate 
effort for the defence of the capital and the kingdom, and, 
if unsuccessful, die with him. 

Seringapataxn was invested on the 6th April, and the siege 
was pushed on with such vigour that Tippoo was induced 
Tiw^ioge P ro P ose a conference. General Harris informed 
him that the only terms on which he was autho¬ 
rised to treat were the cession of half his territories, the 
payment of a war indemnity of two crores, and the delivery 
of four of his sons and four of his chief officers as hostages. 
These terms were rejected by the Sultan. On the 4th May 
a the breach was reported practicable, and the troops were led 
1 799 to the storm by General Baird, a distinguished officer, 
who had been immured in the dungeons of the fort for four 
years, in irons, by Hyder and Tippoo. He ascended the 
parapet at one in. the afternoon, and exhibited his noble 
figure in the view of both forces, and then, drawing his 
sword, desired his men to follow him, and show themselves 
worthy the name of British soldiers. A small and select 
band of Tippoo’s soldiers met the forlorn hope in the 
breach, the greater portion of whom on either side fell in 
the desperate struggle. The works were defended with 
great valour, more especially in the gateway where Tippoo 
had taken his station, and where he fell covered with 
wounds. The fortress was captured, and, as his remains 
were conveyed through the city, the inhabitants prostrated 
themselves before his bier, and accompanied it to the 
superb monument of Hyder, where he was interred with 
the imposing rites of Mahomedan burial, and the honours 
of a European military funeral. 

Thus fell the capital of Mysore, though garrisoned by 
20,000 troops, and defended by 287 pieces of cannon, and 
Reimans. abundantly supplied with provisions and military 
stores. It was the opinion of Lord Wellesley, 
and of the best military authorities ’ the camp, that, 
considering the strength of its fortific ns, and idio difti- 
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culfcy of approaching it, a thousand French troops under 
an able commander might have rendered it impregnable, j 
But throughout the siege, and indeed throughout the 
campaign, Tippoo had failed to exhibit either wisdom or 
energy. He rejected the advice of his most experienced 
officers, and listened only to the flatteries of youths and 
parasites, and the predictions of astrologers. During toe 
line of inarch General Harris was so heavily encumbered 
with his ponderous siege train and endless impediments, 
that his progress was restricted to five miles a day, and it was 
a miracle that he was not constrained, like Lord Cornwallis, 
to turn back for want of provisions. There were numerous 
occasions on which an active and skilful enemy might have 
impeded his march till the rains set in, and rendered t le 
campaign abortive; but all these opportunities were 
neglected by Tippoo in a spirit of infatuation. The success 
of the army was owing to a combination of boldness and 
courage, and good fortune. Tippoo was forty-six years oi 
age at the time of his death. He possessed none oi is 
father’s abilities for peace or war. He was a compouna 
of tyranny and caprice, of superstition and bigotry, and 
likewise an atrocious persecutor. In the opinion of his 
own subjects, Hyder was born to create an empire, ana 
Tippoo to lose it. 

For half a century the Deccan had been the scene cn 
convulsions, and. tlio great source oi anxiety and expense 
to tho Court of Directors, whose possessions, security of 
even in the intervals of peace, had always been Deccan, 
insecure. Lord Wellesley terminated this state of jeopardy. 
Within a twelvemonth after he landed in Calcutta, he had 
extinguished the French force and influence at Hyderabad, 
and obtained the command of ail the resources of the 
Nizam. He had subverted the kingdom of Mysore, and 
established the authority of the Company, without a rival, 
in the Ileccan, on so solid a basis that it has never since 
been menaced. Tho capture of Seringapatam in less than 
a month resounded through the continent of India, and 
the extinction of one of its substantial powers struck terror 
into the hearts of its princes, and exalted the prestige oi 
the Company’s Government. These advantages were not, 
however, obtained without a violation of those solemn 
injunctions which the wisdom of Parliament, of the minis¬ 
try, and cf the India House had periodically repeated to 
restrain the growth of British power in India, and hence, 
in writing to Mr, Pitt, Lord Wellesley said, “I suppose 
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A ^* “ y° u itfll either hang me, or magnificently lion our me for 
1799 « m y deeds. In either case, I shall be gratified, for an 
“ English gallows is better than an Indian throne.” He was 
magnificently honoured—by the king with a step in the 
peerage, and by Parliament with its thanks. 

4 The issue of the war had placed the whole of the Mysore 
dominions at the disposal of the Governor-General, and he 
New Mysore exercised the rights of conquest with great wis- 
kingdom. dom and moderation. He resolved to make over 
a portion of it to the family of its ancient and disinherited 
princes, though they had passed out of all recollection, and 
were living in abject poverty ard humiliation. A child 
five years of age wa s drawn from a cottage and seated on 
a throne, with a revenue of fifty lacs of rupees a year. 
The kingdom was bestowed on him as a free gift, and it 
was emphatically declared to be personal and not dynastic. 
Every allusion to heirs and successors was therefore 
distinctly eliminated. Indeed, Lord Wellesley did not hesi¬ 
tate to affirm that the territories placed under the nominal 
sovereignty of the raja whom he created, constituted an 
integral portion of our own dominions, and they were 
treated in this light for more than sixty years. 

The remaining territories were thus partitioned. Dis¬ 
tricts of the annual value of about thirty lacs, were allotted 
. to the Company, but charged with the payment of 
mg terri- about eight lacs a year to the families oi Ryder 

tones. and Tippoo, and territory valued at about twenty- 

four lacs was transferred to the Nizam. The Peshwa 
was not overlooked. He had not only violated his engage¬ 
ment by taking no part in the campaign, but, with his 
usual duplicity, had received envoys from Tippoo, and 
accepted a gratuity of thirteen lacs of rupees from him, 
and concerted a scheme for attacking the dominions of the 
Nizam while his army was employed in the siege of 
Seringapatam. But Lord Wellesley overlooked this dupli¬ 
city, and offered him out of the spoils of Mysore districts 
yielding ten lacs of rupees, on condition of bis excluding the 
French from his dominions, and admitting the mediation 
of the British Government in the questions still in dispute 
with the Nizam. The offer was rejected, and the reserved 
territory was divided between the Company and the Nizam. 

The personal property captured at Seringapatam rather 
exceeded* a crore of rupees and Lord Wellesley took on 
Prize himself the responsibility of anticipating, as ho 
znone y* said, ilxe assent of the Crown, and .the sanction 
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of the Directors, and directed tbe immediate distribution 
of it among the troops—the third instance in which prize 
money had been, not unwisely, divided in India, without 
waiting for dilatory orders from England. The Court of 
Directors manifested their sense of Lord Wellesley’s merits 
by offering him ten lacs from the proceeds of the captured 
stores; but his high sense of honour induced him to 
decline it, upon which they settled an annuity of half a lac 
of rupees a year on him. To complete this narrative ot 
the last Mysore war, it only remains to be stated that a 
daring adventurer, Dhondia Waug, collected together a 
body of Tippoo’s disbanded cavalry and proceeded north¬ 
ward, plundering towns and villages. Succ6?ss bi'onght 
crowds to his standard, and the peace of the Deccan was 
seriously menaced. At length, Colonel Wellesley set out in 
pursuit of him with four regiments of cavalry, and after 
chasing him for four months without any relaxation, at 
length brought him to bay, and he was killed, and his army 
broken up. 


SECTION 1L 

LORD WELLES LET—THE CARNATIC—OUDE—FORT WILLIAM 
COLLEGE—WAR WITH SINDIA AND NAGPORE. 

The refusal of the Peshwa to refer the settlement of his 
demands on the Nizam to the arbitration of the British 
Government, pointed out to his able ^minister ccsMonof 
the treatment he might expect from Mahratta 
rapacity, and he was anxious to secure his master 
against it. He proposed, therefore, to Lord Wellesley that 
the subsidiary force should be augmented and territory 
allotted for its support in lieu of the monthly payment 
then made in money. The proposition was, on a variety of 
considerations, welcome to the Governor-General, and the 
arrangement was speedily completed. The force was 
increased to eight battalions, and districts yielding sixty- 
three lacs a year were made over in perpetual sovereignty 
to the Company, under the stipulation that the British 
Government should guarantee all the remaining territories 
of the Nizam from every attack. Tbe districts thus trans¬ 
ferred consisted simply of those which had been assigned to 
him from the Mysore territory in the wars of 1792 and 
1798. The transaction was mutually advantageous. It 
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1800 
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extended the Company’s territories to the Basina, and it 
relieved the Nizam of all further apprehension from his 
hereditary and insatiable enemies-—and that without the 
alienation of any portion of Ms patrimonial kingdom. It 
is true, that by resigning the defence of his dominions and 
the royal prerogative of conducting negotiations with 
foreign princes, he lost his political independence; but, on 
the other hand, he secured the continuance of his royal 
dynasty. Every other throne in the Deccan has been swept 
away, while the descendant of the Tartar, Choen Killieh 
Khan, still continues to hold his regal court at Hyderabad. 
About the same time the raja of the little principality of 
Tanjore Tanj ore was mediatised. His dobts to the Corn- 

A.i>. mediati ^a. pany were cancelled on the resignation of his 
1800 territory, out of the re venues of which he received four lacs 
a year, and a fifth of its improved resources. 

By the treaty concluded with the nabob, Mahomed All, 
by Lord Cornwallis in 1792, certain districts were hypothe¬ 
cate of th« co ted for the support of the Company’s troops who 
Carnatic. defended the country. That prince, who had been 
placed on the throne by the Madras Government in the days 
of Olive and Coote and had occupied it for fifty years, died 
1795 in 1795. His son Oomdixt-ool-onirali was surrounded, as 
his father had been, by a legion of rapacious Europeans, 
many of them in the public service, who fed his extrava¬ 
gance by advances at exorbitant interest, and, contrary to 
the stipulations of the treaty, received assignments on the 
districts pledged for the support of the troops. The loans 
thus furnished the nabob with the means of paying his 
instalments to the Government of Madras with punctuality, 
but they served also to increase his embarrassments, 
though the crisis was for a time postponed. At the par¬ 
ticular request of tbe Court of Directors, Lord Hobart, 
the governor of Madras, proposed to the nabob to transfer 
the districts to the Company in lieu of the pecuniary pay¬ 
ment, and offered him as an inducement, to relinquish debts 
due to the Government, to the extent of a crore of rupees. 
Brit though the arrangement would have been highly 
beneiicial to the nabob, it was not to the interest of his 
creditors, who held him at their mercy, to resign the lands 
which they subjected to rack rent, and the proposal was 
rejected. Lord Hobart then proposed to resort to force, 
on the ground that as the nabob had violated the treaty of 
1792 by granting these assignments, it was no longer 
binding on the Company ; but Sir John Shore peremptorily 
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refused his concurrence. The correspondence thereupon 
became acrimonious, and the matter was referred to Leaden- 
hall Street, and Lord Hobart was recalled. The 
Court, however, requested Lord Wellesley to Hobart's 
call at Madras on his way to Calcutta, and uv ‘ lU * 
make another effort to obtain the sanction of the nabob to 
the surrender of the districts, which were in a state of rapid 
decay, as a substitute for the payment he was bound to 
make ; but, under the sinister influence of the harpies 
around him, the proposal was again spurned. 

The nabob was bound by treaty “ not to enter into any 
“ negotiation or political correspondence with any Euro¬ 
pean or native power without the consent of 0Jandeatlne 
“ the Company.” But on the capture of Seringa- corns- 
patam, it was discovered that both the late arid porid<mco * 
the present nabob had been engaged in a clandestine cor¬ 
respondence with Tippoo by means of a cypher, which was 
found ; and that they had made important communications 
to him, inimical to the interests of the Company. The 
fact of this intrigue was established by the clearest 
oral and documental evidence, to the satisfaction of the 
Governor-General, the governor of Madras, the Court of 
Directors, and the Board of Control; and Lord Wellesley 
came to the conclusion that “they had not only violated 
“ the treaty, but placed themselves in the position of 
“ enemies of the Company, by endeavouring to establish a 
iC unity of interests with their most inveterate foe.” The 
obligations of the treaty were considered to be extinct, and 
it was resolved to deprive the family of the government of 
the Carnatic, reserving a suitable portion of the revenue 
for its support-. But when the period for action arrived, 
the nabob was on his death-bed. On his death his reputed 
son, whom he had nominated his successor, was made 
acquainted with the evidence of his father's and his grand¬ 
father’s treacherous correspondence with Tippoo, and in¬ 
formed that all claim on the consideration of Government 
was forfeited. His succession to the throne was no longer 
a matter of right, but of favour, and would be conceded 
only on condition of his making over the Carnatic to the 
Company, with the reservation of a suitable provision for 
the maintenance of his court and family. He refused to 
accept the title on these terms, and it was granted The nabob 
to a cousin, of whose legitimate birth there, was me & atise(i * 
no question. The nabob was mediatised, and the Carnatic 
became a British province. The territories obtained from 
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A.D. 


1800 


Mysore and the N'zara, from the nabobs of the Carnatic 
and Tanjore, may be said to have created the Madras 
Presidency. Of the population, which, according to the 
latest census, amounted to twenty-two millions, eighteen 
are inhabiting the districts ‘which. Lord Wellesley annexed 
to it. 

While Zeman Shah was advancing into Hindostan, 
I,ord Wellesley despatched a native envoy to the king of 
Embassy to Persia to induce him to threaten his hereditary 
Persia".’ dominions in Central Asia, and constrain him to 
retire from India. The agent urged that the Shah was a 
Soonee, -and had grievously oppressed the Sheahs, the 
ruling sect in Persia, and that it wonld he an acceptable 
service to God and man to arrest the progress of so 
heterodox a prince. The pious monarch swallowed the 
bait, and instigated Mahomed Shah to invade the territories 


ot 


his brother Zeman Shah, who was obliged to recross 


the Indus in haste. But Lord Wellesley farther deemed it 
advisable to send a more imposing embassy to the court of 
Ispahan “ to establish British influence in Central Asia, 
“ and prevent the periodical disquietude of an invasion by 
“ Zeman Shah, with his horde of Turks and Tartars, 
“ Usbecks and Afghans.” The officer selected for this 
duty was Captain Malcolm, who was eminently qualified 
for it by his thorough knowledge of the oriental character 
and weaknesses, and his acquaintance with eastern lan¬ 
guages, as well as his admirable tact and invariable good 
humour. The embassy was equipped in a style of mag¬ 
nificence intended to dazzle the oriental imagination, and 
to inspire the Persian court with a due sense of the power 
and majesty of the British empire in the east. The result, 
which had been in a great measure anticipated by the 
native agent, was not commensurate with its cost, which 
made the Court of Directors wince; but it secured the 
object of establishing British influence in Persia, at least 
for a time. 

Lord Wellesley could not consider India safe while a 
French army held possession of Egypt; and he proposed 
to' the ministry to send a force from India to 
Bed support the army which he felt confident they 
Sea- would despatch, to co-operate with the Turkish 

1800 Government in expelling it. After long delay the necessary 
orders were received from Downing Street, and an army 
consisting of 4,000 European troops and 5,000 volunteer 
sepoys, was sent up the Red Sea uuder General Bai rd, 
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with the animating remark of the Governor-General, “ that 
u a more worthy sequel to the storm of Sen\ngapatam 
“ could not be presented to his genius and valour.’' The 
troops landed at Cosseir. in the Red Sea, and after traversing 
120 miles of arid and pathless desert to the NiU*, en¬ 
camped, on the 27th August, on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean; but the report of its approach, combined with the 
energy of the commander from England, had induced the 
French general to capitulate before General Baird’s arrival. 
The history of India abounds with romantic achievements, 
but no incident can be more impressive than the appearance 
of sepoys from the banks of the Ganges, in the land of the 
Pharaohs, marching in the footsteps of Cassar to encounter 
the veterans of his modern prototype. 

Within a month of the surrender of the French army in 
Egypt, the preliminaries of peace between France and 
England were signed by the former Governor- peace of 
General, Lord Cornwallis, at Amiens. The Court Aliens* 
of Directors immediately issued orders for their military 
establishments to be reduced, but Lord Wellesley, with 
great forethought, wisely suspended the execution of them. 
The treaty of Amiens was no sooner ratified than Bonaparte 
despatched a large armament to Pondicherry, which the 
treaty had restored, consisting of six vessels of war, a large 
military staff, and 1,400 European troops, under the 
command of M. Leger, who was designated, in his patent, 
u Captain-General of the French establishments east of 
the Cape.” It was to be followed by a second squadron of 
equal magnitude. For three years it had been the great 
aim of Lord Wellesley to eradicate French influence from 
India, and as he had now succeeded in excluding it from the 
Deccan, he could not regard the re-establishment of a 
powerful French settlement on the Coromandel coast with¬ 
out a feeling of anxiety. He felt that all the relations of 
Government with the native status would be at once 
deranged, and the seeds of a more arduous conflict than 
the last planted in the soil of India, ever fruitful in 
revolutions. The order to restore Pondicherry was re¬ 
iterated from Downing Street, but, by an act of unexampled 
audacity, Lord Wellesley directed Lord Clive, the governor 
of Madras, to inform the French admiral on his arrival 
that he had resolved to postpone the restitution of the 
French settlements till he could communicate with the 
ministry in England. The French fleet returned to the 
Mauritius, and the recommencement of hostilities in 
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Europe sa/ved India from the danger to which it would 
have beery exposed if the continuance of peace had enabled 
Bonaparte to give full scope to his designs. 

On tJne approach of Zeman Shah to the Indus, Lord 
Wellesley? -well-knowing that the kingdom of Oudo would 
be one of the early objects of spoliation, requested 
£eTaix)b n Sir James Craig, the commandant, to communi- 
0 f Oracle. eat 0 his views on the defence of it. He replied 
that the rabble of troops maintained by the Vizier was not 
simply useless, hu t actually dangerous; and that if he 
were required to take the field against the Shah, he could 
not leave them behind with safety. The Court ot Directors 
had stated that the British force, 13,000 in number, was too 
weak for the protec tion of the country, more especially since 
Stadia had planted an army of more than 30,000 disciplined 
troops, commanded by European officers, on its frontier, 
watching an opportunity of springing on its opulent 
districts. The existing treaty had allotted a subsidy of 
seventy-six lacs of rupees a year for the payment of this 
force, and also provided for its augmentation, if necessary. 
a.i>. Lord Wellesley now pressed on the Vizier the absolute 
l 800 necessity of disbanding his disorderly soldiers, and devoting 
the fifty lacs of rupees thereby saved to the support of a 
larger British force. 

This reform would have placed the military power of 
the kingdom absolutely in the hands of the Company; to 
Discussions tllis tbo nab0b manifested an invincible repug- 
wi?hthG° n3 nance, and he proposed to abdicate in favour 
nabob. of bis son, and to retire into private life with the 
treasure he had accumulated. Lord Wellesley stated that he 
was prepared to sanction his retirement provided ho took 
up his residence in the British dominions, and vested the 
government of the kingdom permanently in the hands of 
the Company, but could not permit him to withdraw the 
treasure which belonged to the state. The nabob imme¬ 
diately withdrew his abdication, and Lord Wellesley ex¬ 
pressed great indignation at his insincerity and duplicity, 
as he termed it, a*d charged him with having made a 
proposal, which was from the first illusory, in order to 
defeat the reform of his military establishment, which was 
imperatively required. Several regiments were ordered to 
march into the Oudo territory, and the nabob was directed 
to provide for their maintenance. He remonstrated in 
earnest language, but Lord Wellesley returned his com¬ 
munication, which he said was deficient iu the respect, due to 
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the first British authority in India. Tho proceedings began 
to assume a very vexatious appearance. The ;DeputfttiorJ 
Vizier continued to exhibit a spirit of passive of Mr. H. 
resistance, and Lord Wellesley’s correspondence MellesiPy * 
was marked by increasing hauteur ; but be was desirous, if 
possible, to avoid the appearance of a compulsory cession 
of the districts, and despatched his own brother and private 
secretary, Mr. Henry Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, 
to overcome his repugnance ; but the nabob continued in¬ 
flexible, and persisted in asserting that it would inflict an 
indelible stain on his reputation throughout India to 
deprive one of its royal houses of such a dominion. 

The Resident at length brought the discussion to an issue 
by ordering the intendants of the districts selected for the 
support of the British force to transfer their col- N ew treaty 
lections and their allegiance to the Company, with the * 

The nabob deemed it vain any longer to contend nabob - 
with such negotiators, and on the 12th November, signed a 1801 
treaty which made over to the Company in perpetual sove¬ 
reignty districts yielding one crore and thirty-five lacs of 
rupees. The security which this transfer of military power 
gave to the possessions of the nabob as well as of the 
Company will admit of no question. A British army, fully 
adequate to the defence of the country, was substituted for 
the wretched troops of the nabob, always an object of more 
dread to their masters than to their enemies ; a valuable 
addition was made to the strength and resources of the 
Company, and a large population was rescued from oppres¬ 
sion. But of all the transactions of Lord Wellesley’s ad¬ 
ministration, this acquisition of territory by the process of 
compulsion has been the most censured. For any justifica¬ 
tion of it we must look to the position of the country. The 
throne of Oude was upheld by British bayonets alone, and 
the dynasty would have ceased to exist in a twelvemonth, 
if they had been withdrawn. Under the perpetual menace 
of a Mahratta invasion, it was necessary that a large and 
efficient force should be maintained there; but it was not 
possible for the Company to support sgch a force with only 
one-third of the revenues. The settlement of the provinces 
thus ceded by the Vizier was entrusted to a commission, 
consisting of members of the civil service, with Mr. Henry 
Wellesley as president, but he received no additional allow¬ 
ance. Their labours were completed within a year; the 
Court of Directors, however, lost no time in denouncing 
this appointment, though temporary, as “a virtual super- 



u cession of the just rights of the civil service,'” and drafted 
a despatch, peremptorily ordering Mr. Wellesley to be dis¬ 
missed : bu t the President of the Board of Control drew his 
fatal pen across it. At the same time they expressed their 
cordial approbation, of the terms of the treaty, which, 
among other merits, created thirty new appointments for 
their favourite service. 

Lord Wellesley unhappily approved and maintained the 
erroneous policy initiated by Lord Cornwallis of excluding 
The College na ^ ves fr° m aa y share in the government of 
of Fort b the country, and working it exclusively by the 
william. European agency of the covenanted servants ; but 
lie determined to qualify them for their important duties 
1800 ^7 a Stable education. The civil service was originally a 
mercantile staff, and India continued to bo treated more iti 
the light of a factory than of an empire. The public ser¬ 
vants rose, as they had done a century before, through the 
grades of writer, factor, and junior and senior merchants, 
and though they were required to perform the functions of 
magistrates and judges, of secretaries of state and ambas¬ 
sadors, it was deemed sufficient, if, before they left England, 
they were initiated into the mysteries of the counting- 
house, and understood book-keeping by double-entry. Of the 
laws and institutions, and even the language of the people, 
they were not required to know anything. Lord Wellesley 
was resolved to remove this glaring anomaly by founding 
a college in Calcutta, in which their European education 
should be completed, and they should acquire a knowledge 
of the laws, literature, and language of the natives. 

Like all Lord Wellesley's plans, the institution was pro¬ 
jected upon a scale of imperial magnificence; and it was. 

moreover, erected without so much as consulting 
ik 8T ' andeur * the Court of Directors, and they passed a peremp- 
1802 tory order for its immediate abolition. Lord Wellesley was 
mortified beyond measure by this subversion of one of his 
most cherished schemes, which exposed him to the contempt 
of India, and he gave veut to his feelings in a passionate 
appeal to his friends-in the ministry, and entreated them to 
save from extinction an institution he deemed invaluable 
—which indeed, he regarded with greater pride than the 
conquest of Mysore. On receiving the orders from Leaden- 
hall Street, he passed a resolution abolishing the college, 
with the sullen remark that it was done u as an act of 
“ necessary submission to the controlling authority of the 
“ Court;” but in a second resolution he allowed eighteen 
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months for i'e gradual abolition of it; and in the meant! mo 
the Court cp Directors, under the pressure of the andredu/c- 
Board of Oontrol, consented to the continuance fir?n ‘ 

°f it on a reduced scale* 

At the renewal of the charter in 1793 the ministry en- A .rr. 

* deavou re d to siience the clamours of the merchants and 1793 
ma H ufacturers if England, as already stated, by p r *vate 
obliging the Corrt of Directors to allot them 3,000 t * ade - 
tons of freight mnually, but this concession was found in¬ 
adequate to tlu demand. The commerce of India was, in 
fact, bursting tie bonds of the monopoly, which, however 
serviceable it night have been during the infancy of our 
connection wild India, was altogether unsuited to an age 
of developmeit. The trade of Calcutta had been rapidly 
expanding, aid was forcing itself into the continental 
markets, in fcreign vessels provided with cargoes by English 
capital It 1798 the exports in vessels under the flags of 
A xmvinfy of Portugal, and of Denmark, had exceeded a 
erore and a half of rupees. 

Shipbuilding had likewise made great progress in 1799 
Calcutta during the previous ten years, and Lord Wellesley, ^ to 
finding 10,000 tons of India-built shipping in the port on 1801 
Lis arrival, chartered a large portion, of it for the U36 of 
the private merchants. In his letter to the Court of 
Directors on the subject, he said that it would be 
equally unjust and impolitic to extend any facili- otT&p** 1 
ties to British merchants which would sacrifice 
or hazard the Company’s rights and privileges, con nc ' 
and that the commercial indulgence he had granted extended 
only to such articles of Indian produce and manufacture as 
were necessarily excluded from the Company’s investments, 

Mr. Dundas, who entertained the same liberal views as 
Lord Wellesley, was anxious to authorise the Government 
of India to license India-built shipping “ to bring home 
“ that which the means and capital of the Company were 
u unable to embrace.” But at the India House the dread of 
interlopers w r as still in undiminished vigour. Though the 
cream of the India trade was still to be assured to the 
Company, the Directors would not permit others to obtain 
tho dregs. The proceedings of Lord Wellesley Avere em¬ 
phatically reprobated; he lost caste irretrievably in Leaden- 
hall Street, and the treatment he experienced from the 
Directors during the last three years of his Indian career 
was scarcely less rancorous than that which had embittered 
the life of W^rrer Hastings, notwithstanding tho remon- 
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str ance of the minister, they passed a direct vce of censure 
on the commercial policy he had patrorised. 

A.B. As soon as the arrangements in Oode were completed, 
1*^2 I jord Wellesley tendered his resignation, assigning to aIS 
. “Hononrable Masters,” as he termed them, no 

of lord l ° n other reason than the full aceonplishraefit pi 
Wellesley. p] arig f or the security and prosperity of l' 10 
empire. To the prime minister, however, he unburdened 
his mind, and informed him that the real caise of his retire¬ 
ment was the invariable hostility of the Dourt and the 
withdrawal of their confidence. ’ They hrl peremptorily 
ordered the reduction of the military establshments, while 
he considered it, in the existing circumstances of the 
empire, essential to its security to main tan them in full 
vigour. They had cut down the stipends he considered 
advisable at the close of the war. and had selected for 
especial censure and retrenchment, the allowances granted 
by the Madras Government to his brothel General 
Wellesley to meet the cost of his important and expensive 
command in Mysore ; this he considered “ the most direct, 
“ marked, and disgusting indignity which could be devised.” 
They had abrogated the power vested in the Governor- 
General in Council by Parliament of enforcing his orders 
on the minor Presidencies, though they might happen to 
supersede the injunctions of die Court, and they had de¬ 
stroyed the authority of the Supreme Government over them 
by reversing this regulation. They had wantonly dis¬ 
placed officers of the highest ability and experience who 
enjoyed the fall confidence of the Governor-General, and, 
contrary to law, had forced their own nominees into offices 
of emolument, for which, moreover, they were totally unfit. 
Lord Wellesley vigorously remonstrated against this 
. practice. “If the Government of India,” he said, “was thus 
The cansas “ to be thwarted in every subordinate depart- 
ofit. “ment, deprived of all local influence, and 
“ counteracted in every local detail by a remote authority 
“ interfering in the nomination of every public servant, it 
“would be impossible to conduct the government under 
“ such disgraceful chains.” Lord Castlereagh, the President 
of the Board of Control, was anxious to retain the services 
of Lord Wellesley, and placed his letter to the premier in 
the hands of the chairman at-the India House. He did 
not disguise from him the great dissatisfaction and jealousy 
felt by the Company with regard to certain of Lord Welles¬ 
ley’s measures, and, more especially to - 'h« «wiploym,ent of 
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Mr. Henry Wellesley. He had, in feet, wounded them on a.o. 
the two points on which they were most sensitive—their 
monopoly and their patronage. Bub Lord Castlereagh was 
assureJ that the Court were not unmindful of his eminent 
services, and would request him to postpone his departure 
to the 1st January 1804; little dreaming of the momentous 
consequences of this resolution. Before that date, the 
Mahratta power was prostrate, and the map of India recon¬ 
structed. 


SECTION HI. 

LORD WELLESLEY—MAHRATTA AFFAIRS—TREATY OF BASSEIN™ 

WAR WITH SINDIA AND NAGPORE- 

The extinction of the kingdom of Mysore, and the complete 
control established over the Nirzam, left the British Govern¬ 
ment without any antagonist but the Mahrattas, peftth of 
and the two rival powers now confronted each Nana Fur- 
other. The offer of a subsidiary alliance to the navt * e * 
Peshwa, made by Lord Wellesley in 1799, which would have 
introduced the thin end of the wedge of British ascendancy 
was rejected under the advice of Nana Furnavese. That 
great statesman closed his chequered career in March, 1800. 1 SCO 
For more than a quarter of a century he had been the 
mainspring of every movement in the Mahratta common¬ 
wealth, which he had regulated by the strength of his cha¬ 
racter and the wisdom of his measures, not less than by 
his humanity, veracity and honesty of purpose, virtues 
which were not usually found among his own countrymen. 

H With him/* wrote the Resident at Poona, u departed all 
V the wisdom and moderation of the Mahratta Government.” 

His death left Sindia without a competitor at Poona, where 
he exercised supreme authority, and it was not without 
delight that the Peshwa contemplated the rising power of 
his rival, Jeswunt Rao Holkar, 

Mulhar Rao Holkar, who raised himself from the con¬ 
dition of a shepherd to the dignity of a prince, and esta¬ 
blished one of the five Mahratta powers, died at The Holkar 
the age of seventy-six, after a brilliant career of famil y* 
forty yeat'S. His only son died soon after, leaving a widow, 
Aylah bye, and a son and daughter. The son died in 1766, 1760 
and his mother, a woman of extraordinary talent and 
energy, resisted the importunity of the chieftains to adop t 
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a son and retire into private life. She resolved bo undertake 
the government of the state herself, and selected Tokajee 
Holkar, one of the same tribe, though not of her kindred, 
to command the army. Through his singular moderation 
and the commanding genius of the bye, this perilous ar¬ 
rangement, which placed the military power in the hands 
of a distinguished soldier, while the civil government was 
administered by a female, was perpetuated without jealousy 
for thirty years, She sat daily in durbar and gave audi¬ 
ences without a veil, and dispensed justice in person. She 
laid herself out to promote the welfare of the country by 
the encouragement of trade and agriculture, and raised 
Indore from the obscurity of a village to the rank of a 
capital. She acquired the respect of foreign princes by the 
weight and dignity of her character, and in an age of 
universal violence was enabled to maintain the security of 
her dominions. She was the purest and most exemplary 
of rulers, and she added one more name to the roll of those 
illustrious females who have adorned the native history of 
India by their talents and virtues. 

She died in 1795, and Tokajee two years later, and the 
reign of anarchy began, and continued without abatement, 
f i.riy mol ^ or twenty years. Mulhar Rao, the son of Tokajee, 
Slents c* assumed the command of the army and the go- 

vernment of the state, but he was attacked and 
killed by Sindia, who was thus enabled to reduce 
the rival house of Holkar to a state of complete subordina¬ 
tion. Jeswnnt Rao, the illegitimate son of Tokajee, tied 
from the field to Nagpore, but the raja, anxious to con¬ 
ciliate Sindia, placed him in confinement, but he contrived 
at length to make his escape, and took refuge at Dhar, 
which, under the same hostile influence, he was obliged to 



quit, 


with seven mounted followers and about a hundred 


and twenty ragged half-armed infantry. He determined 
now to trust his fortunes to his sword, and giving himself 
out as the champion of his nephew, the young son of his 
brother Mulhar, called upon ail the adherents of the house 
of Holkar to rally round him and resist the encroachments 
of Sindia; and the freebooters who swarmed in Central 
India flocked to his standard. 

Jeswunt Rao was soon after joined by Ameer Khan, a 
Rohilla adventurer, about twenty-five years of age, together 
with a large body of free lances, arid for eighteen 


Amoer 

Khaia. 

districts 


months 

lying 


they 
on the 


spread desolation through the 
Nerbudda, but were at length 
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jtMffed to separate when the field of plunder was ex- a.t.. 
hausted. Amcor Khan proceeded eastward to tlie opulent 
town of Saugor, where he subjected the inhabitants to 
every species of outrage, and acquired immense booty. 
Nothing gives us a clearer view of the anarchy and 
wretchedness of Hindustan at this period than the ease 
with which Jeswunt Rao was able, in the space of two 
years, to collect under his standard, by the hope of 
plunder, a force of 70,000 Pindarees and Bhcels, Afghans 
«and Mali raft as. With this force Holkar entered Malwa, 
and the country was half ruined before Sindia could come 
to its rescue from Poona. To expel Holkar he despatched 
two bodies of his troops, one of which, though commanded 
by Europeans, was obliged to lay down its arms, and the a.d, 
other was attacked with such vigour that of its eleven 1801 
European officers seven fell in action and three were 
wounded. The city of Oojein, Sindia’s capital, was saved 
from indiscriminate plunder, by submitting to a contribution 
of fifteen lacs. At Poona, Bajee Rao, relieved from the 
presence of Sindia, subjected his feudatories to extortion 
and his people to oppression, which led to the appearance 
of numerous bodies of brigands, one of which, Wittojee, 
the brother of Jeswunt Rao, was constrained to join. 

He was captured and sentenced to be trampled to death 
by an infuriated elephant, while Bajee Rao sat in the bal¬ 
cony of the palace to enjoy the yells of the expiring youth. 
Jeswunt vowed sharp vengeance, and it was not long 
before he found an opportunity of executing it. 

Sindia, having ordered Shirjco Rao, his father-in-law, 1801 
and the greatest miscreant of Central India, to join his 
camp, proceeded in pursuit of Holkar, who was stadia d<?~ 
totally defeated on the 14th October. The wretch ^ateHoikar. 
entered the capital, Indore, and gave it up to plunder. 

The noblest edifices in the city, which had been erected 
and adorned by Aylali bye, were reduced to ashes. Those 
\{ho were possessed of property were tortured to reveal it, 
and the wells were choked up with the bodies of females 
who destroyed themselves to escape dishonour. Holkar 
was not long in recovering the blow. His daring spirit 
was exactly suited to the temper of the age, and his stan¬ 
dard was speedily crowded with recruits, with whom he 
proceeded to the north, plundering every town and village 
in his progress, and to the horror of his lawless, but 
superstitious soldiery, not sparing even the shrines of the 
gods. He then laid waste the province of Candesh, and 
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moved clown on Poona, and the Peshwa began to tremble 
for bis safety. Lord Wellesley bad not ceased to renew 
the offer of the subsidiary alliance when there appeared any 
prospect of success. The negotiation fluctuated with the 
Pesh wa's hopes and fears, and when Sindia, who bad 
earnestly dissuaded him from accepting it, sent ten batta¬ 
lions of infantry and a large body of cavalry to protect 
lum from the assfcult of Holkar, it came to an abrupt ter¬ 
mination. 

Holkar continued to advance to Poona, and the dismayed 
Peshwa made him the most abject offers, but they were 
E&tiiie of haughtily rejected. The combined army of 
Poona. Sindia and t be Peshwa encamped in the vicinity 
of the capital, consisted of 84,000 horse and foot. Sindia’s 
force comprised ten battalions under the command of Col. 
'Dawes, while Holkar bad fourteen battalions, disciplined 
and commanded by European officers. The battle of Poona, 
which was long and obstinately contested, ended in the 
complete victory of Holkar, who captured the whole of 
the baggage, stores and encampment of the allies. The 
Peshwa, wffio had kept out of the reach of fire, fled precipi¬ 
tately to the sea coast, where he obtained the accommoda¬ 
tion of a British vessel from the governor of Bombay and 
embarked for Bassein, which he reached on the 6th December. 
Holkar entered the capital and placed the Peshwa’s ille¬ 
gitimate brother, Amrut Rao, on the throne, after exacting 
the promise of an immediate payment of two crore3, and 
territory yielding another crore, as well as the command of 
the army and the control of the state. After two months 
of singular moderation he gave up the capital to pillage. 
Bajee Kao, now became eager for the alliance as affording 
him the only chance of regaining his crow n, and on the last 
The treaty of day of December, he signed the memorable treaty 
Bassein. 0 f Bassein, by which he agreed to entertain a 
body of 6,000 English troops, and a suitable complement 
of artillery, and to assign districts yielding twenty-six lacs 
for their support, to entertain no Europeans in bis service, 
and to refer all his claims upon the Nizam and the Gaik- 
war to the arbitration of the Governor-General. The 
treaty likewise guaranteed the southern jageerdars in the 
enjoyment of their ancient rights. 

The treaty of Bassein, viewed in connection with its 
consequences, forms one of the most important events in 
Bernard on the history of British India. Although the 
the treaty, authority of the Peshwa had long ceased to 
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possess its former importance in tiie Mahratta counsels, 
he was still regarded by the other chiefs as the centre of 
their’ national unity, and the recognised chief of the 
Mahratta commonwealth, and the extinction of his inde¬ 
pendence essentially weakened its power. It has been 
the subject of warm controversy, but the sound judg¬ 
ment of the Duke of Wellington, then General Wellesley, 
based upon his extensive Indian experience, may be con¬ 
sidered conclusive. “ The treaty of Bassein,” he asserted, 

“ and the measures adopted in consequence of it, afforded 
u the best prospect of preserving the peace of India, and 
“ to have adopted any other measure would have rendered 
“ war with Holkar nearly certain, and war with the whole 
“ Mahratta nation more than probable/’ This opinion has 
been fully confirmed by posterity. War with the Mahratta 
powers was inevitable; the treaty may have hastened it, 
but it must not be forgotten that it likewise deprived them 
of all the resources of the Peshwa’s Government. 

The establishment of the Company’s paramount AA> - 
authority at the Mahratta capital gave great umbrage to 1303 
Sinclia and to the raja of Nagpore, The former Umbrage of 
found all his ambitious projects in the Deccan fiindiaand 
defeated, and exclaimed : u The treaty takes the ^ a ^ ft€rpore 
“ t urban from my head.” The Nagpore raja was at 
once deprived of the hopes he and his ancestors had 
cherished of somo day obtaining the office of Peshwa. 

The two chiefs immediately entered into a confederacy to 
obstruct the objects of the treaty, and Bajee Rao himself 
had no sooner signed it, than he despatched an envoy to 
solicit their aid to frustrate it. Holkar, whose plans were 
thwarted by this masterly stroke of policy, agreed to join 
the coalition on condition that the domains of his family 
should be restored to him; but, although he was reinstated 
in them, he no sooner perceived Sindia involved in hos¬ 
tilities with the British Government, than he let loose his 
own famishing hordes on his possessions in Malwa. 

Lord Wellesley, who had early information of this coali¬ 
tion, informed Sindia and the raja of Nagpore that he was 
desirous of maintaining friendly relations with T ord Wete „ 
them unimpaired, but would resist to the full ley'* military 
extent of his power any attempt to interfere movemenfcs * 
with the treaty. To be prepared for every contingency, 
he ordered the whole of the Hyderabad subsidiary force, 
and 6,000 of the Nizam’s own infantr , and 9,000 horse, 
under Colonel Stephenson, up to the frontier. General 
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Wellesley likewise marched up 600 miles m the same 
direction with, the Mysore contingent. 8,000 infantry, 
1,700 cavalry, and 2,000 of the celebrated Mysore horse, 
under an able native commander. The southern jageerdars 
were induced by the influence which General Wellesley 
had obtained over them, to join him with 10,000 troops. 
Amrut JRao, whom Holkar had left in command at Poona, 
had declared his determination to reduce it to ashes when 
lie could no longer hold it; but the city was saved by the 
energy of General Wellesley, who made a forced march ot 
sixty miles in thirty-two hours to rescue it. Soon after 
Bajee Kao quitted Bassein, and on the 13th May, the day 
which had been selected by his astrologers, entered Poona, 
accompanied by British bayonets, and ascended the throne 
under a British salute. 

The designs of Sindia became daily more evident. He 
marched down with a large force from Oojein to form a 
junction with the raja of Nagpore, who moved up 
to meet him with a large force on the 17th April. 
Both princes informed the Resident that it was 
their intention to proceed to Poona “ to adjust the 
“ government of the Peshwa.” He assured them that any 
such movement would be considered an act of hostility, 
and involve the most serious consequences. Various com¬ 
munications were intercepted in different directions, which 
placed their warlike designs beyond doubt; and, on the 
23rdMay, therefore, Colonel Close, the Resident at Sindia’s 
court, was instructed to demand a categorical explanation 
of his intentions, when he replied that, with regard to the 
negotiations on foot, he could give no decisive answer till 
he had seen the raja of Nagpore, then encamped about 
forty miles distant, u when you shall be informed whether 
there is to be war or peace . 59 Lord Wellesley considered 
this announcement not merely an insult to the British. 
Government, but an unequivocal menace of hostility on the 
part of both princes, who had planted their armies on the 
frontiers of the two allies, the Nizam and the Peshwa, 
whom the Government were bound to defend. The com¬ 
plication of affairs at this juncture was increased by the 
arrival of the French armament, already mentioned, at 
Pondicherry, which Sindia announced to all the Mahratta 
princes as the reinforcement of an ally. The confederates 
continued to prolong the discussions for two months, while 
they were employ d in pressing Holkar to join them. 
During this period of suspense, the perfidious Peshwa eon- 
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filmed to importune Sindia to avoid any concession, bai 
advance at once to Pooua “ to settle affairs.” He obstructed 
tbe progress of supplies, and lost no opportunity of embar¬ 
rassing the Government. 

Time was now invaluable, but no reply could be received 
to any reference to Calcutta under six weeks, and Lord 
Wellesley, therefore, ventured to take upon him- . 
self the responsibility, for which he was after- of powers to 
wards captiously censured, of vesting full po wers, 
civil, military, and diplomatic, in reference to 
the conduct of Mahratta affairs in the Deccan, in General 
Wellesley, and at the same time furnished him with a 
clear exposition of his views of policy. The general re¬ 
ceived this commission on the 18th July, and lost no time in 
caking on the allied chiefs to demonstrate the sincerity 
of the pacific declarations they were making, by with¬ 
drawing their forces from a position, not necessary for the 
security of their own territories, but menacing equally to t he 
]N r uam, the Company, and the Pesbwa. A week of 
frivolous and fruitless discussion then ensued, during 
which Sindia had the simplicity to say that they were not; 
prepared to determine on any movement, as the negotiation 
with Holkar was not yet complete. Wearied with these 
studied delays, General Wellesley gave them twenty-four 
hours for their ultimatum, when they proposed that the 
British armies should retire to their cantonments at Bom¬ 
bay, Madras, and Seringapatam, while their forces fell back 
forty miles to Boorhanpore. To this General Wellesley 
replied: “ I offered you peace on terms of equality, and 
u honourable to all parties : you have chosen war, and are 
u answerable for all consequences.” On the 3rd August the 
British Resident withdrew from Sindia’s camp, and the 
Mahratta war of 1803 commenced. 


A 
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SECTION IV. 

LOKD WELLESLEY—WAR WITH SINDIA AND NAG PORE. 

Lord Wellesley, finding a war with Sindia and the raja 
of Nagpore inevitable, determined to strike a decisive blow 
at their power simultaneously, in every quarter Prepariltion9 
ot India. In the grand combinations of this for m ot. 
campaign lie was his own war minister, and never under 
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the Company’s rule had the resources of Government been 
drawn forth upon a scale of such magnitude and applied 
with such promptitude and effect. In the Deccan the ad¬ 
vanced force under General Wellesley of about 9,000 men, 
and of Colonel Stephenson, consisting of about 8,000, was 
appointed to operate against the main armies of the con¬ 
federates. In the north 10,500 troops wore assembled 
under General Lake, to attack Sindia’s possessions in Hin¬ 
dustan, which were defended by his French battalions; and a 
force of 8,500 was allotted for the invasion of Bnndlecund. 
On the western coast an army of 7,800 men was organised 
to dispossess Sindia of his possessions in Guzerat, while 
5,200 men were to occupy the province of Cuttack, be¬ 
longing to the raja of Uagpore, on the eastern coast. The 
whole force of about 43,500 men was animated by that tradi¬ 
tionary spirit of enterprise and enthusiasm’w hich, had created 
the British empire in India, and which, on this occasion, was 
heightened by unbounded confidence in the statesman at 
the° bead of the Government. The armies of the eon- 
federates were computed at 100,000, of whom one half 
consisted of cavalry, with a superb train of artillery of 
many hundred pieces. 

As soon as the Besidcnt had quitted Sindia s camp, 
General Wellesley opened the campaign by the capture of 
the strong fortress of Alimednugur, Sindia’s great 
a.i). dRi. arsenal and depdfc in the Deccan, and by taking 
1803 “"S"- possession of all his districts south of the Goda- 
very. Meanwhile the confederates spent three weeks in 
marching and countermarching; apparently without any 
definite object. General Wellesley, misled by his guides, 
was unexpectedly brought, after a march of twenty-six 
miles, to a position from which lie could behold Sindia s 
encampment, consisting of 50,000 men and 100 gnus, 
stretched out before him, and he resolved to bring on an 
immediate action without waiting for the junction of 
Battle Of Colonel Stephenson’s force. The handful of 
Assye. British troops which had to encounter this for¬ 
midable array at Assye, did not exceed 4,500. Tho Mah- 
rafcta infantry was entrenched behind formidable batteries, 
which the General had particularly enjoined the officer 
commanding the advance not to assail in front, but he 
charged up to tho muzzle of the guns; the carnage was 
appalling, but the indomitable courage and energy of the 
troops, more especially the 74th, bore down, all opposition, 
and Sindia’s splendid infantry, standing by the guns to 



iiio last, was at length overpowered and dispersed, The a.d. 
victory was the most complete which had ever crowned the ^03 
Company’s arms in India, but it 'was dearly purchased by 
the loss of one-third of its numbers. Sindia lost 12,000 
men and all his guns, ammunition, and camp equipage. 

His army was a complete wreck, and he retreated with a 
small body of horse to the Taptee. Colonel Stephenson 
was sent in pursuit of him, and captured the flourishing 
town of Boorhanpore and the strong fortress of Aseergurh. 
Meanwhile all Sindia’s districts in Guzerat were occupied, 
and nothing remained to him but his possessions in 
Hindostan. 

This valuable territory had been enlarged and con¬ 
solidated by the indefatigable exertions of the late Mali* 
dajee Sindia, and chiefly through the army raised Sindia’s pos- 
and disciplined by the Count cle Boigne, on 
whose retirement to France the command de¬ 
volved on General Perron. Dowlut Kao, since his acces¬ 
sion to his uncle’s throne in 1794, had continued to reside 
at Poona that he might maintain a paramount influence in 
the Jlahratta councils, and the administration of these 
provinces in the north devolved on the general, who con¬ 
ducted it with great ability and moderation. He had 
succeeded in extending the control of Sindia oyer the 
liajpoots, and was rapidly stretching it over the Sikhs up 
to the hanks of the Sutlej. His advanced posts approached 
the Indus in one direction and Allahabad in the other, and 
the territory under his control yielded a revenue of two 
crores of rupees. His army consisted of 28,000 loot, not 
inferior in any respect to the Company’s sepoy ar my, with 
5,000 cavalry arid 140 guns. The jeopardy to which the 
interests of the Company were continually exposed by the 
presence of this powerful force, entirely under French 
influence, along the whole of the north-west frontier was 
but too apparent, and Lord Wellesley considered it an 
object of the highest importance to extinguish it. Happily 
lor the accomplishment of his wishes Sindia’s Mahratta 
officers entertained such jealousy of the extraordinary 
power granted to a foreigner that he considered his position 
no longer tenable, and was contemplating his retirement 
when the war broke out. 

General Lake had been entrusted with the same plenary 
powers in Hindostan which had been confided to General 
Wellesley in the Deccan. He opened the cam#, capture of 
paign by advancing against General Perron’s AUygurh, 
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encampment, but he withdrew his army 15,000 strong with¬ 
out firing a shot, upon which G-eneral Lake laid siege to 
Allygurh, the great arsenal and depot of Sindia in Hin- 
dostan. It had been fortified with extraordinaxw skill by 
French, officers, but it was captured by a coup do menu* 
through the irresistible gallantry of the 76th Highlanders. 
The number of guns captured amounted to 281. Shortly 
after, Perron having learnt that his enemies at Sindia’a 
court had procured an order for his dismissal, obtained 
permission to pass through the British camp on his way to 
Lucknow, and was received with the distinction due to his 
rank and his talents. General Lake then advanced from 
Allygurb towards Delhi, and within sight of its minarets 
encountered the French force under General Bourquin, 
19,000 in number. The battle was severely contested, but 
the British infantry, led again by the 76th Highlanders, 
and by the Commander-in-Ohief in person, advanced calmly 
amidst a storm of grape and chain shot, and charged with 
the bayonet; the ranks of the enemy reeled, and then 
broke up in confusion. 

Three days after the engagement, General Bourquin 
and tliree of his officers delivered up their swords to 
troops General Lake. The city of Delhi was imme- 
enter Delhi, diately evacuated by Sindia’s troops, and the 
British standard was hoisted upon its battlements. The 
emperor, though a prisoner and sightless, was still con¬ 
sidered the fountain of honour by Hindoos and Mahomed- 
ans, and a patent of nobility under the imperial seal was 
as highly prized in the remotest provinces of the Deccan 
as it had been in the days of Aurungzebe. “ General 
u Lake,” in the magniloquent proclamation of Lord 
15th Wellesley, a was ushered into the royal presence, and 
Sept. “ found the unfortunate and venerable emperor, oppressed 
u by the accumulated calamities of old age and degraded 
u authority, extreme poverty and loss of sight, seated 
“ under a small tattered canopy, the remnant of his royal 
u state, with every external appearance of the misery of 
‘ his condition/’ Lord Wellesley made a noble provision 
for his support, and then formed the judicious resolution 
of removing him and the royal family from the dangerous 
associations of Delhi, and proposed Monghyr for ‘ his 
future residence; but the emperor clung with such tenacity 
to the spot which had been for six centuries the capital of 
Mahomed an power that the Governor-General was reluct¬ 
antly constrained to relinquish the design. For this 
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PEACE WITH NAG-PORE 


generous but imprudent act the Government was required 
to pay a fearful penalty half a century later. 

Leaving Colonel Ochterlony in command at Delhi, 
General Lake inarched down to Agra, which capitulated 
after a protracted siege, when the treasure found Battle of 
iu it, about twenty-eight lacs of rupees, was Laswaree. 
promptly and prudently distributed among the officers and 
men “in anticipation of the approval of the homo autho- 

nties. On the outbreak of the war Sindia had sent 
fifteen ot lus French battalions across the Nerbudda to 
protect his possessions in Hindostan. They were con¬ 
sidered the flower of his army, and were usually called the 

Deccan Invincibles,” and nobly did they sustain the 
reputation they had gained. Including the fugitives from 
Delhi they formed a body of 13,000 horse and foot, with 
7a pieces of cannon, under native commanders. General 
Ease came up with their encampment at Laswaree on the 
1st .November, and they fought as native soldiers had 
never fought before when they had no European officers to 
animate them They were at length overpowered, but not 
till one-half of their number, as reported, lay on the field 
killed or wounded. The general himself conducted all the 
movements, and impetuously led the charge in person, more 
to tne credit of hzs gallantry than of his military talent 
1 hough a dashing soldier and adored by his men, he was 
a very indifferent general, but the flagrant errors of the 
day were covered—as they have since been on more than 
one occasion—-by the chivalrous valour of the men at the 
^orifice of their lives. 

Alarmed by the reverses he had sustained, Sindia made 
overtures which resulted in an armistice, and General 
W ellesley was now enabled to turn his whole 
attention to tho raja of Nagpore, whom he had ,jf 
been closely following. On the 28th November he Submission 
came up with his whole army at Argaum, and ofK8 epore. 
obtained a complete victory. The fortress of GawiWrh 
surrendered in the middle of December, and General 
” ellesley prepared to march upon Nagpore, which must 
have at once capitulated. The province of Cuttack had 
also been occupied by a British army without a single 
casualty. ,.he raja, reduced to extremities by these rapid 
reverses and trembling for his capital and his throne 
hastened to sue for peace, and the treaty of Deogaum was 
negotiated and concluded in two days by Mr. Mount- 
Stuart Elplnnstone on the 18th December.' Cuttack was 
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annexed to the Company’s territories, and the uninterrupted 
communication between Calcutta and Madras, which the 
Court of Directors had coveted for many years, and for 
which they were at one time prepared to pay a large 
sum, was established. The opulent province of Berar was 
made over to our ally tbo Nizam, though during tlio 
campaign his officers had behaved with more than orcunary 
perfidy. The raja likewise engaged to refer all his differ¬ 
ences with the Nizam and the Peshwa to the arbitrament 
of the British Government. These cessions of territory, 
which comprised some of his most valuable districts, re¬ 
duced him to the position of a secondary power m India. 

Siudia could no longer hesitate to accept the severe 
terms dictated by the Governor-General. His French 
battalions, the bulwark of his power, were annu¬ 
al sS? n hilated. His territories in the Deccan, in Guzerat 
and in Hindostan, the rich patrimony bequeathed to him 
bv hia uncle, had been wrested from him, and nothing lay 
before him but the extinction of his power. He yielded to 
necessity within a fortnight after the raja of Nag pore had 
ao-rsed to the treaty of Deogaum, aud signed the treaty ot 
Siriee Aniengaum. He was obliged to cede all his tern- 
tories lying between the Ganges and the Dooab, and those 
north of the principalities of Jeypore and Joudpore, the 
fortress and territory of Alimednugur in the Deccan, and 
Broach and its dependencies in Guzerat. He relinqmsuod 
all claims on the Peshwa, the fsizam, ana the Gaikwar, 
and acknowledged the independence of the rajas and feu¬ 
datories in Hindostan with whom Lord Wellesley had 
recently concluded treaties. The war which produced 
these great results was scarcely of five months duration, 
and it was concluded before it was known m Leadenkall 
Street that it had commenced. Ahmednugur with its 
territory was made over to the Peshwa, and the wealthy 
districts in Hindostan were united with thpse which had 
been acquired from the Vizier of Oude, to form a separate 
province now known us the N or th cst Presi- 
SSSSfSf deucy. Having thus reduced the Mahratta 
the north, power in Hindostan, Lord Wellesley was anxious 
to prevent the renewal of it by establishing a barrier 
between the possessions of Sindia, north ot the Nerbudda 
and those of the Company, and General Lake was in¬ 
structed to conclude treaties of alliance with the Jaut 
prince of Bliurtpore, and the princes of Jeypore, Joudpore, 
Machery, Boondee and Gohud, who were thereby absolved 
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from all allegiance to the Mahratta powers, and relieved 
from all dread of their encroachments. 

The genius oi Lord Wellesley had thus, in the course of 
five years, reorganized the political condition of India, and 
placed bis masters on the pinnacle of power. The Com¬ 
pany had now become the absolute sovereigns of the most 
valuable poition of the continent, the protector of the 
states not included within its possessions, and the umpire 
in the disputes of all. Its authority was established on a 
more solid basis than that of Akbar or Aurungzebe. The 
reputation and splendour of Lord Wellesley’s administration 
had now reached its culmination, and the disasters which 
clouded the remainder of his Indian career were owing en¬ 
tirely to tli8 blunders of the Commander-in-Chief, though 
his Government was necessarily saddled with the obloquy of 
them. 
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SECTION Y. 

LORD WELLESLEY—W4R WITH HOLKAR—COLONEL MONSON’S 

RETREAT. 

During the war with Sindia and the raja of Nagpore, Hoi- 1801 
kar, instead of uniting his forces with theirs, sought more 
profitable employment for them in predatory ex- Hoikar’s 
cursions into Hindostan, On the conclusion of proceeding, 
the peace he marched upon the wealthy toAvn of Muhesur, 
where he was reported to have obtained a crore of rupees, 
by which he was enabled to take into his pay the soldiers 
whom Sindia and the raja of Nagpore had disbanded. 

His army was thus augmented to 60,000 horse, and 15,000 
foot, a force far exceeding his requirements or his resources, 
and which could only he maintained by plunder. He was 
assured by the Governor-General and General Wellesley 
that, as long as he abstained from invading the dominions 
of the Company or of their allies, no attempt should be 
made to interfere with his movements. But repose was in¬ 
compatible with his condition; his fortune was in his 
saddle, and his reckless disposition led him to throw 
himself on the British buckler. In March he demanded 
of General Wellesley the cession of certain districts in the 
Deccan which he affirmed had once belonged to his family, 
and he sent to General Lake to demand the ehout as the 
inalienable right of the Mahrattas, and threatened u if his 
“.demands were not complied with, that countries many 
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a.d* 64 hundred miles in extent should be plundered, and calami* 

1804 “ ties fall on many hundred thousand human beings by a 
“ continued war, in which his armies would overwhelm 
“ them like waves of the sea ” These insolent menaces 
were followed up by an inroad into the territories of the 
British ally, the raja of Jeypore. 

Lord Wellesley felt that there could be no prosperity or 
even peace in Central India while this large predatory 
War with horde continued to roam through it under this 
Hoikar. rampant chief, and that an army of observation 
would be found to be far more costly than an army of action; 
and on the 16th April directed Generals Wellesley and Lake 
to take the field against him. General Lake moved into the 
Jeypore territory, and chased him out of it. General Wei- 
lesiey then in the Deccan urged him to continue the pursuit 
without pause, and assured him that if it was prosecuted 
with vigour, the war would be over in a fortnight. By an 
act of incomprehensive fatuity, General Lake rejected this 
advice, withdrew his army into cantonments, and sent 
Colonel Monson with a weak force to follow Hoikar. 
Lord Wellesley strenuously urged him either to recall the 
brigade or to strengthen it, but General Lake did neither. 
Colonel Monson was as remarkable for his personal bravery 
as for his professional incompetence. With a detachment 
feeble in numbers, and not supported by a single Euro¬ 
pean soldier, with only about 2,500 worthless irregular 
horse, he advanced into the heart of Holkar’s territory 
to encounter a force ten times its number, aud commanded 
by the most daring soldier of the day; and he neglected to 
make any provision for supplies, or for crossing the 
various streams which would become unfordable in two or 
three weeks. 

1801 On the 7th July Colonel Monson received the alarming in¬ 
telligence that Hoikar had called up his whole force and 
colonel was marching upon him, and that Colonel 

Monson^ Murray, whom General Wellesley had ordered 

retreat. X1 p from Guzerat to support him, had fallen back. 
The provisions in his camp were only equal to two days’ 
consumption, and he deemed it necessary to make an 
immediate retreat. Whenever the troops stood at bay, 
Hoikar, notwithstanding the immense superiority of his 
force, sustained a repulse. At Rampoora Colonel Monson 
was reinforced by two battalions sent to his aid by 
General Lake, and was well supplied with provisions; 
but he unaccountably lingered there twenty-four days. 



duirog which time Holkar never once ventured to attack a.d. 
him. He then recommenced his retreat, which soon 1804 


became a disgraceful rout, and the last sepoy straggled 
into Agra fifty days after he had begun to retire. Twenty- 
three years before Colonel Camac had, with equal indiscre¬ 
tion, inarched into the heart of Sindia’s territories, and 
found himself in the same predicament as Colonel Munson; 
yet, by the unfailing expedient of a bold and aggressive 
movement, Sindia was completely defeated, and lost guns, 
amnmnition, encampment, and reputation. But for the 
imbecility of the commander, the same triumph would 
have crowned the valour of the troops under Colonel 
’Monson, and Lord Wellesley would not have had fco lament 
the loss of five battalions of infantry and six companies of 
artillery. This was the most signal disgrace the Com¬ 
pany A arms had sustained since the destruction of Colonel 
Bailiie’s detachment by Hyder, and it was commemorated 
in ribald songs in the bazaars throughout the continent. 

The raja of Bhurtpore, who was the first to seek the 
alliance of the Government in the flood-tide of success in 
1803, was the first to desert them when the tide appeared 
to be ebbing. 

Flushed with success, Holkar advanced to Muttra with 
an army estimated at 90,000 men, and General Lake, with 
his usual energy, rapidly assembled his regiments Holkar be- 
to meet this unexpected inroad. Meanwhile, Bioges Delhi. 
Holkar planned the daring project of seizing the city of 
Delhi and obtaining possession of the person of "the 
emperor, and of the influence still attached to his name. 
Leaving his cavalry to engage the attention of General 
Lake, he suddenly appeared before the gates of the city 
on the 7th October. It was ten miles in circumference* 1804 
defended only by dilapidated walls and ruined ramparts, 
and filled with a mixed and unruly population. The 
garrison was too weak to admit of reliefs, and provisions 
were served to the troops mi the battlements; but Colonel 
Ochterlony, with a spirit worthy of Clive, defended it for 
nine days against the utmost efforts of the enemy, 20,000 
strong, with 100 pieces of artillery. Holkar at length 
drew off his force in despair, and sending back his infantry 
and guns into the territory of his new ally, the raja of Bhurt¬ 
pore, set out T hh his cavalry to lay waste the Company’s 
districts in the n 

General Lake infantry under General Fraser, to 
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Wfttch. Holkar’s battalions, and started in pursuit of biro 
ruwattoi with six regiments of cavalry, European and 
Hoikar. native, and his horse artillery, giving him no 
rest night or day. Hoikar generally contrived to keep 
twenty or thirty miles ahead of him, ravaging the defence¬ 
less villages as ho swept along ; but, after a forced march 
of fifty miles in twenty-four hours, the general succeeded 
a.u. in overtaking him at.dawn, at Futtygurh, on the 17th 
i b04 November. The enemy’s horses were at picket, and the 
men asleep beside them in apparent security, when several 
rounds of grape announced the arrival of their pursuers. 
Hoikar sprang on his horse, and galloped off with a few 
troopers, leaving the rest of the troopB to shift tor 
themselves, and they were dispersed and cut up in ^ all 
directions. He hastened back to rejoin his infantry, but 
found on recrossing the Jumna, that they had suffered an 
irreparable defeat. ~ General Frazer with a force of 6,000 
men had attacked his army consisting of fourteen battalions 
Bams of of foofc > a lar g° bod 7 of horse and 160 guns, 

i)eog.“ and obtained a decisive victory, capturing more 

than half his artillery; but the victory was dearly pur¬ 
chased by the loss of the general. Daring the. engage¬ 
ment, a destructive fire was opened on the British force 
from the fortress of Deeg, belonging to the raja of Bhurt- 
pore, which was immediately invested and captured. 

The fortunes of Hoikar were now at the lowest ebb. 
General Jones, who had succeeded the incompetent Colonel 
a of Murray, had captured all his forts in Malwa, and 
lihurtpore. marched up, unmolested, to General Bake s 
encampment. The large host with which he had 
proudly appeared on the banks of the Jumna only four 
months before had disappeared, and the annihilation of his 
power appeared inevitable, when every advantage was 
'thrown away by the fatal resolution of General Take to 
invest Bhurtpore. The town was eight miles in circum¬ 
ference, surrounded by the invulnerable bulwark of a mud 
wall of great height and thickness, protected by numerous 
bastions and by a broad and deep ditch, filled with water, 
and defended by 8,000 of the raja’s troops and the rem¬ 
nant of Holkar’s infantry. General Lake turned a deaf 
ear to all advice, and without a sufficient siege train, or an 
engineer officer of any experience, without even making a 
reconnaissance, commenced the siege with breathless im¬ 
petuosity. Four consecutive attacks were made upon it 
during fifteen weeks, which entailed the unprecedented 
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loss of 3,200 in killed and wounded, of whom 103 were 
officers. The siege was abandoned on the 21st April; 
but the raja, who had severely felt the loss of all the 
revenues of his districts and the exactions of Hoikar, 
sought an accommodation with the Government, and a 
treaty was soon after concluded on condition of his con¬ 
tributing twenty lacs of rupees in four instalments towards 
the expenses of the war. But this issue of the campaign 
did not cover the disgrace of our failure, the remembrance 
of which was perpetuated even in the remote districts of 
the Deccan by rude delineations of British soldiers hurled 
from the battlements of Bhurtpore. 

This pacification was hastened by the hostile attitude of 
Sindia. By the treaty of Sirjee Anjengaum, he had agreed 
to relinquish all claim on the rajas with whom HogfcUe atu _ 
Lord Wellesley had concluded treaties. But, tude of 
when the list was presented to him four months bu " lllu 
after, he was exasperated to find the name of the rana of 
Gohud included in it, and also thefort, of Gwalior, He scouted 
the idea of considering the rana, whose territories he had 
absorbed twenty years before, as an independent prince, or 
of making over to him the fortress of Gwalior, which he 
valued not merely for its strength, but as a personal gift 
from the emperor. General Wellesley affirmed that Sindia 
had subscribed the treaty with the (distinct understanding 
that the fort and territory should remain with him, and it 
was in ignorance of this agreement that Lord Wellesley 
had resolved to consider Gohud as an independent princi¬ 
pality. General Wellesley said, “ that he would sacrifice 
“it," and every other frontier town ten times over, to 
“ preserve our credit for good faith.” Major Malcolm, the 
envoy at Sindia’s court, was equally urgent, but Lord 
Wellesley, who was entirely in the wrong, imperiously 
persisted in his resolution, and Sindia was obliged to 
submit, but the loss continued to rankle in his bosom. 

The disastrons retreat of Colonel Monson and the 
failure of the siege of Bhurtpore, produced a profound 
sensation throughout Hindostan. The victors of confederacy 
Assye had been chased by Hoikar up to the «g«nst. Go- 
walls of Agra. The captors of Gwalior had lun,,u, ‘- 
been baffled before a mud fort in the plains, and an im¬ 
pression was created that the Company’s good fortune was 
on the wane. A hostile confederacy was secretly formed, 
which included Sindia, Hoikar, Ameer Khan, and the 
raja of Bhurtpore; and Sindia ventured to attack our l ilies 
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ad. and to invade Sanger. At the instance of his minister, 
1806 Sirjee Rao, the encampment of Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, 
was plundered, and he was placed under restraint, Sindia 
moreover assembled an army of 40,000 men, and moved 
on towards Bliurtpore, with the intention, he said, of 
negotiating a peace between the raja and the British 
Government., Lord Wellesley could not fail to feel acutely 
* the insult which such a proposal implied, but he and bis 
brother were anxious to avoid a rupture with Sindia at 
this time. The morale of the army was low, and the 
north-west frontier was defenceless. The Resident dis¬ 
suaded Sindia from crossing the Ohurabul towards Bhurt* 
pore, assuring him that it would inevitably result in a war, 
and advised him to return to his own capital; but he said 
his funds were exhausted, and General Wellesley assured 
Lord Wellesley that he was really impoverished by his late 
losses, and under the advice of the General an advance of 
money was made to him from the treasury, on which he 
retraced his steps to Subulgurh. 

He w T as joined soon after by Ameer Khan and Holkar, 
with about 8,000 of the cavalry which yet adhered to his 
Movements standard. The confederates pressed Sindia for 
or the con- money, but his exchequer was exhausted, and he 
federates, gave them permission to despoil liis general, 
Ambajeo Anglia, who had amassed two crores in his 
service, and Shirjee Rao, Sindia’s father-in-law, extorted 
fifty lacs of rupees from him by torture. The atrocities of 
this miscreant constrained Sindia to discard him, and 
Ambajee having been appointed in his stead, broke up the 
alliance between his master and Holkar and Ameer Khan, 
and the path was thus opened for an accommodation 
with the British Government. Sindia had nothing to 
expect, but everything to lose, by a struggle with the 
Company, and he was sincerely desirous of the restoration 
of concord. Lord Wellesley was equally anxious for the 
re-establishment of a good understanding, that he might 
reduce the burdens of the state. He had determined to 
restore Gohnd and Gwalior, as a matter of policy, and 
another month or six weeks would have brought about an 
Superseflure au} i ca ^ e adjustment of all differences, and placed 
of Lord the tranquillity of India on a solid basis; but, 


3805 Veiitsky. on goth J u ly he was superseded by the 
arrival of Lord Cornwallis, and his whole scheme of policy 
was at once subverted. 

The administration of Lord Wellesley is the most 
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in the annals of the Company. He found the a.i>, 
empire besot with perils in every quarter; he 1805 

bequeathed it to his successor in a state of com- fits adminia- 
plete security, with the prestige of our power trat,oru 
higher than it had ever stood. He annihilated the French 
force at Hyderabad, demolished the kingdom of Mysore, 
and became master of the Deccan. He extinguished the 
more formidable battalions of French troops in the employ 
of Sindia, and turned his possessions in Hindostan into a 
British province. He paralysed beyond redemption the 
great Mahrat.ta sovereigns; ho doubled the territories and 
resources of the Company; he exhibited a special genius 
for creating and consolidating an empire, and he would 
rank as the greatest of the Governors-General if he had not 
been preceded by Warren Hastings and followed by Lord 
Dalhousie. He was resolved to quench those iuternecine 
contests among the princes of India which, for a century 
since the death of Aurnngzebo, bad turned its fairest pro¬ 
vinces into a desert. He felt as his brother the Duke of 
Wellington, then General Wellesley, happily expressed it, 
u that no permanent system of policy could be adopted to 
“ protect the weak against the strong, and to keep the 
“ princes for any length of time in their relative positions, 

“ and the whole body in peace, without the establishment 
“ of one power which, by the superiority of its strength 
“ and its military system and resources, should obtain a 
“ preponderating influence for the protection of all.” The 
Company was to be this preponderating power, but the 
Company was still a commercial body, with an instinctive 
dread of military operations, which interrupted its invest¬ 
ments and disturbed its balance-sheet. The mercantile 
spirit was still in the ascendant in Leadenhall-street, 
whereas Lord Wellesley maintained that “as long as the 
“ Company represented the sovereign executive authority 
u in this vast empire, its duties of sovereignty must be 
“ paramount to mercantile interests.” These antagonistic 
views created a strong feeling of antipathy towards him at 
the India House. Parliament, moreover, had thought fit 
to interdict all increase of territory and all alliances w r ith 
native priuces without the sanction of the Court of Directors, 
and they hoped under the shadow of this injunction to 
continue at peace with the native princes, and to pursue 
their mercantile enterprises without any impediment. Bat, 
in defiance of this rule, Lord Wellesley had been engaged in 
wars from Cape Comorin to the Sutlej, had broken the power 
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a. it. of prince after prince, and loaded the Company with the 
1805 responsibility of governing one half and controlling the 
other half of India. The vastness of his schemes, and the 
audacity of his aspirations, confounded them; and even 
his friend Lord Castlereagh, the President of the Board of 
Control, regarded with a feeling of anxiety the vast extent 
of our dominion and our responsibilities. The announce¬ 
ment of the war with Holkar, however inevitable, filled 
up the measure of his delinquencies, and completed the 
dismay of the India authorities in Leadenhall-street and 
at the Board of Control; and it was resolved to supersede 
him, and “ to bring back things to the state the legislature 
“ had prescribed in 1792;” in other words, to put the 
political clock back a dozen years. 

On the retain of Lord Wellesley to Bngland, an attempt 
was made to subject him to an impeachment. A Mr. 
Attem c a Pauli originally a tailor, had gone out to India 
inii'S* as an adventurer, and having amassed a for- 
tune in the hot-house of corruption at Lucknow; 
obtained a seat in Parliament, and brought articles of 
charge against Lord Wellesley of high crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours which were dropped ou the dissolution ; and 
Pauli having failed to obtain a seat at the election, put a 
period to his life. Lord Folkstone subsequently renewed 
the charge, but the resolution of censure which he pro¬ 
posed was negatived by 182 to 81. On the other hand, 
the vindictive Court of Proprietors passed a vote of con¬ 
demnation by 928 to 195. But thirty years later, when 
truth had triumphed over passion and prejudice, the Court 
of Directors took occasion, on the publication of his 
despatches, to assure him by a unanimous resolution, “that 
‘ j n their judgment he had been animated throughout his 
“ administration by an ardent zeal to promote the well- 
Ar> ,iaaae of “ being of India, and to uphold the interest and 
the Court of “honour of the British empire; and that they 
lxivoctors, u ] 00 ]- ef ] back to the eventful and brilliant period 
“ of his administration with feelings common to their 
“ countrymen.” They voted him a grant of 20,000?. and 
ordered his statue to be placed in the India House as a 
recognition of bis services. 
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LOUD CORNWALLIS 



CHAPTER IX. 


SECTION I. 

LORD COENWALIJS AND SIR G. BARLOW; 

Lord Cornwallis was Mr. Pitt's invariable refuge in every 
Indian difficulty. When the Company’s possessions were 
considered to be in clanger from the proceedings LordPorn 
of Warren Hastings, Lord Cornwallis was sent wania’8brief 
out to restore their security. When again, in ^th. nd 
1797, Sir John Shore’s weakness had brought on 
the mutiny of the officers which threatened the dissolution 
of Government, he was entreated to go out, if only for a 
year; and now he was importuned a third time in 1805 
to undertake the office of Governor-General, and save the 
empire from the ruin with which it was supposed to be 
threatened through Lord Wellesley’s ambition. His con¬ 
stitution was exhausted by thirty years of labour in 
America, in India and in Ireland, but he would not refuse 
what he considered the call of duty, and he landed at Cal¬ 
cutta on the oOth June, with the finger of death visibly 
upon him. Within twenty-four hours Lord Wellesley had 
the mortification to learn that his whole system of policy 
was to be immediately demolished. Lord Cornwallis lost 
no time in announcing that it was his object f.o restore the 
native princes to a condition of “ vigour, efficiency, and 
u independent interest,” and to remove the impression of 
our design to establish British control over every Indian 
power. He was resolved, in fact, to steer the vessel of the 
state in 1805 by the epliemeris of 1793. 

He immediately proceeded up the country by water, ud 
on the 19th September sent a despatch to Lord Lake t *- 
fining the policy he intended to pursue. He T or ,, Ck)m 
proposed to restore all Holkar’s family domains waius’s 
when he manifested a reasonable disposition: p° 1ic ^ 
to give up Gohud and Gwalior to Sindia, and even to 
waive the demand which had been made by Lord Wellesley 
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of the release of tlie Resident-, Mr. Jenkins, whom 
Sindia detained in honourable bondage, if it was found to 
be an obstacle to a reconciliation with that chief; to abro¬ 
gate the treaty with Jeypore ; to remove the emperor and 
his family to some town near Calcutta, and to restore 
Delhi to the Mahrattas ; to dissolve all the alliances con¬ 
cluded with the princes north of the Chnmbul, and to 
compensate them for the loss of our protection from the 
territories we bad acquired beyond the Jumna, which was 
to be our future boundary. Before this letter could reach 
Lord Lake, Lord Cornwallis was in his grave. It was 
dictated to his secretary at a time when he was in such 
a state of mental and physical debility, that it may bo 
questioned whether he fully comprehended the scope and 
His death, consequences of this abrupt and fundamental 
change of policy. He was put on shore at Gba- 
zeepore, where he expired on the 5th October. He had 
not the genius of Hastings or of Lord Wellesley, and his 
merits as a Governor-General have been o\ ^r-rat-ed, but 
none of the rulers of British India have ever more richly 
earned the esteem and confidence of Europeans and natives 
by hia sterling integrity, his straightforward and manly 
character, and the spirit of justice and moderation which 
regulated all his actions. 

Sir George Barlow, the senior member of Council, suc¬ 
ceeded temporarily to the office of Govern or-General. He 
Sir a. Bar- presided for many years over some of the 

low and his most important offices in the state, in which he 
had acquired a rich fund of experience. He had 
been extolled for his official aptitude and ability by three 
successive Governors-General, and though the ministry had 
wisely resolved never again to place any local officer at 
the head of . the Government, they had yielded to the 
recommendation of Lord Wellesley, and given him the 
reversion of the highest office. 73ut Sir George was simply 

first-rate civilian, eminently qualified for every subor¬ 
dinate department, but destitute of that patrician dignity 
and that elevation of mind which the management of the 
empire required. While he continued under the influence 
0 Lord Wellesley's master spirit, he cordially adopted his 
large and comprehensive policy, and became bo closely 
identified with it that he lost the prospect of succeeding 
him when that policy was discarded at the India House. 
1 his fact was communicated to him by Lord Cornwallis, 
and may not have been without its influence in converting 
um to the opposite line of policy, of which he now became 



the unflinching advocate. He hastened to inform Lord a.d. 
Lake that it was his intention to dissolve all our alliances 1805 


with the native princes, to relinquish all right to interfere 
in their affairs, and to withdraw from all connection with 
any ptate beyond the Jumna. Lord Wellesley proposed 
to rest the security of our dominion on the establishment 
of general tranquillity under our supremacy. Sir George 
considered that our position would be equally secure }f 
the native states were allowed to tear one another to pieces, 
and were thus deprived of all leisure to attack us. This 
despicable policy was aptly described by Mr. Metcalfe, sub¬ 
sequently Governor-General ad interim , as u disgrace with-* 

“ out compensation, treaties without security, and peace 
“ without tranquillity.” 

Siiidia was as anxious to avoid a second collision with 
the Government of Calcutta as the Governor-General him¬ 
self, and an envoy was sent to the head-quarters p eace ^ t h 
of Lord Lake, then about to start in pursuit of Sin<lia - 
Holkar. A treaty was concluded on the 25th December, ig05 
by which Gohud and Gwalior were restored to him, and it 
was stipulated that the Chumbul should be the boundary 
of the two states, and that the British Government should 
enter into no treaties with the rajas of Oodypore, Joudpore, 
and other chiefs whom he claimed as his feudatories. 
Northern India swarmed with military adventurers, con¬ 
sisting of the fragments of the armies disbanded by Sindia 
and the raja of Nag pore, and of the irregulars whom our 
Government had dismissed ; hence Holkar, notwithstanding 
his reverses, was able to collect a body of 12,000 horse and 
3,000 foot, whom it was important to disperse. Lord Lake 
set off in pursuit of him at the head of his cavalry and 
light infantry, and a British army was, for the first time, 
conducted to the banks of the Sutlej by the general who 
had been the first to camp on the Jumna. On crossing 
the Sutlej Lord Lake was brought into communication 
with Ttunjeet Sing, the young chieftain of twenty-four, then 
employed in laying the foundation of a new kingdom in 
the Punjab; and on the banks of the Beyas (the ancient 
Rydaspes) concluded a treaty with him by which he en¬ 
gaged to afford no further assistance to Holkar, and to 
oblige him to evacuate the Punjab forthwith. Holkar, 
now a helpless fugitive, was pursued to the holy city of 
Dmritsir, and sent an envoy humbly to sue for peace, 
which he was ready to accept on any terms. 

Under the positive instructions of Sir George Barlow, 
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^ the draft of a treaty was presented to Mm which provided 
15 Di^^ac&fwi ^ 0r k* s complete reinstatement in power, the 
HoJki with restoratioa all the territories which had foe- 
* r * longed to Ms family, and the relinquishment of 
all interference with the chiefs whom he claimed as liis 
dependents. He was required to relinquish all right to 
Hampoora, and all claim on Boondec, to entertain no 
Europeans in his service, to return to Hindustan by a 
prescribed route, and to abstain from injuring the terri¬ 
tories of the Company cr their allies, To Holkar, whose 
fortunes were now desperate, these proposals appeared like 
a godsend, but their incredible leniency convinced him 
that they could only be dictated by fear, and his envoy 
returned with a. demand for eighteen additional districts in 
Hindustan, and liberty to levy contributions on Jeypore, 
both of which were peremptorily refused. Fresh difficul¬ 
ties were started by his envoys, till Lord Lake threatened 
to recommence the pursuit, when the ratified treatv was 
at once produced. Hut Sir George Barlow was displeased 
with the terms of the treaty both With Sindia and Holkar. 
He considered that to fix the Mahratta boundary on the 
hanks of the Chumbul, might imply a pledge to protect 
the princes beyond it from their rapacity; and he there¬ 
fore^ added declaratory articles withdrawing British pro¬ 
tection from every state to the west of the Jumna. Ram- 
poora was voluntarily surrendered to him, and ho fired a 
royal salute on the occasion, declaring at the same time 
that “ the English were great rascals, and never to be 
“ trusted.”^ The raja of Boondee had the strongest claims 
on the gratitude of the Company as a constant and faithful 
ally, and as having two years before afforded shelter and 
aid to Colonel Monson in his retreat, in spite of the 
menaces of Holkar. Lord Lake made a strenuous effort to 
save him, but Sir George was deaf to every remonstrance, 
and cancelled the article in the treaty which protected 
him from the rapacity and revenge of Holkar. 

The course pursued toward Jeypore was yet more dig- 
graceful, I he raja was the first to accede to X^ord 
The raja of Wellesley’s system of subsidiary alliances, but he 
Jeypore. wavered ill his fidelity when Colonel Monson was 
flying before Holkar, and Lord Wellesley informed Lord 
Cornwallis that; this defection had cancelled his claim to 
our alliance. In the following year Holkar entered his 
territories and claimed his assistance against the Company, 
out Lord Lake assured him that the boon of our protection 
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would be restored to him if he resisted the advances of a. a. 
that chief, and in this hope he afforded cordial and efficient 1800 
aid to our detachments proceeding in pursuit of him* 

Lord Cornwallis* who was the soul of honour, said that 
any promise Lord Lake had given to the raja should be 
held sacred. Sir George Barlow, however, refused to ac¬ 
knowledge any such obligation, and as Holkar entered the 
Jeypore territory, bent on plunder and revenge, informed 
him that the protection of Government was withdrawn for 
the breach of his engagement during Colonel Monson’s 
retreat. Lord Lake, indignant at the contempt with which 
his expostulations were treated and the degradation of the 
national character, threw up all his political functions. 

Holkar was bound by the treaty to return to Hindostan 
by a prescribed route, and to abstain from all aggression 
on the territories of the Company or their allies. Aggression 
But to save the field allowances Sir George of Holkar. 

Barlow r directed Lord Lake to hasten out of the Punjab ; 
and Holkar no sooner found him across the Sutlej than 
he let loose his predatory bands on the districts of the 
Punjab; nor was there any article of the treaty which he 
did not violate with audacity. He halted for a month in 
the Jeypore territory, and, seeing the British support with¬ 
drawn .from the raja, extorted eighteen lacs q£ rupees from 
him, and then marched down to wreak his wengeance on 
Boondee. This disastrous termination of the Mahratta 
war sowed the seeds of a more momentous contest. The 
wisdom of Lord Wellesley’s policy was amply vindicated 
by the twelve years of anarchy which followed the sub¬ 
version of it; while the adoption of a neutral policy and of 
a system of isolation fostered the growth of a new pre¬ 
datory power, which it eventually required an army of 
100,000 men to extinguish. 

It was not long before the evils of this policy of non¬ 
interference became visible. The rana of Oodypore was 
regarded as the “ sun of Hindoo glory,” and an Desolation of 
alliance with his family as the summit of social Bajpootana. 
distinction. The beautiful daughter of the reigniug prince 
had been betrothed to the raja of Joudpore, and on his 
premature death was claimed by his successor; but her 
band was given to the raja of Jeypore. The rivals 
appealed to arms, and 100,000 men, consisting not only of 
Rajpoots, but of Sindia’s Mahrattas and Ameer Khan’s 
Patans, w'ere brought into the field. In February 1807 
the raja of Joudpore sustained a crashing defeat, but soon 
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a.d. after succeeded in detaching Ameer Khan from his ally, 
180T the raja of Jeypore, by the promise of half a crore of 
rupees, and the plains of Jeypore were laid waste by him. 
The Tana of Oodypore, who had taken no part in the war 
of which, his daughter was the innocent cause, was not¬ 
withstanding subjected to plunder by Sindia and Ameer 
Khan, and in his extremity supplicated the Governor- 
General for protection, offering to make over half his terri¬ 
tories for the defence of the remainder. Rajpootana was 
bleeding at every pore, and its princes, the rajas of Joudpore 
and Jeypore, the rana of Oodypore as well as Zalim Sing, 
the renowned regent of Kotah, invoked the aid of British 
authority, and represented that there had always been in 
1S07 India some supreme power to which the weak looked for 
protection from the ambition and rapacity of the powerful. 
The Company, they said, had now succeeded to this 
position, and were bound to fulfil the responsibility 
attached to it. The Mahrattas and the Patans, who wer ^ 
now spreading desolation through the country, could offer 
no resistance to the British arms, and the Governor-General 
had only to speak the word, and peace and tranquillity 
would be restored. But any such interference was contrary 
to the prevailing policy of the India House ; the request of 
the rana of Oodypore was refused, and he was obliged to 
come to a compromise with Ameer Khan and assign him a 
fourth of his dominions to preserve the rest from rapine, 
and likewise to submit to the indignity of exchanging 
turbans with the Palau freebooter. 

The great blot in Sir George Barlow’s administration 
was the abandonment of Rajpootana, but he earned no 
little credit for the resolution with which he 
y* (aa Bia i n tained the peace of the Deccan. Meer Alum, 
the able minister of the Nizam, had become obnoxious to 
his master by his steady support of the British alliance, 
and was obliged to take refuge at the Residency to escape 
assassination. The Nizam then proceeded to open nego¬ 
tiations with Sindia and Ameer Khan, and to assemble 
troops with the undisguised intention of dissolving all 
connection with the Company’s Government. Sir George 
1800 Barlow “felt that the dissolution of the alliance would 
“ subvert the very foundation of British power and ascend- 
u ency in the political scale in India. The position we 
“ abandoned at Hyderabad would be immediately occupied 
u by our enemies, and the result would be universal 
“ turbulence and distrust.” On this occasion therefore he 
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did not hesitate to discard the principle of neutrality, AiD , 
and to order the Nizam to restore Meor Alum to his post, ’-806 
and submit to a more direct interference of the Resident 
in the management of his affairs, Equally meritorious 
were his proceedings at Poona. The Court, of 
Directors considered the treaty of Bassein the TnoPBshw ** 
source of multiplied embarrassments, and were desirous of 
withdrawing from Mahratta polities, and allowing the 
Peshwato resume his position as the head of the Mahratta 
commonwealth. Sir George resisted with energy every 
effort to modify thf treaty, and had the courage to state to 
his masters that, while he desired to manifest every attention 
to their wishes, there was a higher obligation imposed on 
him, that of maintaining the 'supremacy of British rule, 
which would be compromised by any deviation from the 
policy established by Lord Wellesley at Poona. 

The state of the finances demanded the early attention 
of Sir George. The pecuniary difficulties of the Company 
had always arisen from the warn in which they 
had been involved. There was no elasticity in a J IU! finances, 
revenue derived almost exclusively from the land, and any 
extraordinary demand on the treasury could only bo met 
by having recourse to loans. With the return of peace 
a.nd the alleviation of tho military pressure, the finances, 
with one exception, had recovered their* spring. The 
extensive military operations of Lord Wellesley had aug¬ 
mented the public debt and brought on one of the inter¬ 
mittent fevers of alarm at the India House. It was over¬ 
looked that our wars in India had generally terminated in 
an accession of territory and revenue which speedily over¬ 
balanced the encumbrance they had entailed. Thus, in 
Lord Wellesley’s administration the increase of the debt 
amounted to about eight crores and a half of rupees, and 
the permanent increase of revenue to about seven crores. 

By the cessation of war and the reduction of the regiments 
of irregulars, the deficit which had appalled Leadenhall- 
sireet was converted into a surplus, which, with little 
fluctuation, remained steady for twenty years. 

In the month of July the Government was astounded 
by the massacre of European officers and soldiers by the 
nati ve sepoys_in the fort of Vellore. It was situ- ^ TeHore 
ated eighty-eight miles west of Madras, and only mutiny, 
forty from the frontier of Mysore, had been selected, con¬ 
trary to tho wise judgment of the Court of Directors, for 
the residence of Tippoo’s family, and it was speedily filled 
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a.!,, with 1,800 of their adherents and 3,000 emigrants from 
ISOC Mysore. Tlio European troops in t.ho garrison consisted of 
about 370 men, and the sepoys numbered about 1,500, 
many of whom were Mahomedaus who had been in the 
service of Tippoo. At 3 o’clock in the morning of the 10th 
July the sepoys suddenly assaulted the European barracks, 
and poured in volley after volley through the Venetian blinds, 
till eighty of the soldiers had been killed and ninety-one 
wounded". They then proceeded to the residence of the 
officers, of whom thirteen fell victims to their treachery. 
During the massacre an active communication was kept 
up between the mutineers and the palace of the Mysore 
princes, many of whose followers were conspicuous in the 
scene. Provisions were also sent out to the sepoys, and 
the royal ensign of Mysore was hoisted amidst the. shouts 
of the crowd." The remaining Europeans held their posi¬ 
tion till they were rescued by the gallantry of Colonel 
Gillespie, who was in garrison at Arcot, eight miles distant, 
and who, on hearing of the outbreak, started without a mo¬ 
ment's delay with a portion of the 19th Dragoons and 
his galloper guns, and arrived in time to rescue the 
survivors. 

The searching investigation which was made revealed 
the cause of the mutiny. The new Commander-in-Chief, 
Cause of the Sir John Cradoclc. soon after his arrival ob- 
mutiny. tained permission of the governor, Lord William 
Bentinck, to codify the military regulations, hut upon the 
express condition that no rules should be added without 
the permission of Government. Unknown to the governor, 
the adjutant-general took on himself to introduce several 
innovations which interfered with the religious prejudices of 
the sepoys. But that which gave them peculiar offence 
was the new form prescribed for the turban, which bore 
some resemblance to a European hat, an object of general 
antipathy to the natives. A report was industriously 
spread through their ranks by the Mahomedans, who led 
the hostile movement, that die new turban was the . pre¬ 
cursor of an attempt to force them to become Christians; 
and the panic-stricken and exasperated sepoys were thus 
stirred up to mutiny and massacre. The Court of Directors 
were overwhelmed by the news of this catastrophe, and 
in that wild and vindictive spirit which terirnr inspires, 
instantly recalled the governor and the Commauder-in- 
Chief before a single line of explanation had been received 
from either. Lord William Bentinck remonstrated against 
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the gross injustice of punishing him as an accomplice in 
measures with which he had no farther connection than to 
obviate their evil consequences. The Court, in their reply, 
bore testimony to his uprightness, disinterestedness, zeal 
and respect for the system of the Company, but also 
remarked that, “ as the misfortune which happened under 
“ his administration placed his fate under the government 
“ of public events and opinions which the Court could not 
“ control, so it was not in their power to alter the effect of 

<e them/' 

Of the panic created by the mutiny at the Council board 
in Calcutta, the unoffending missionaries were made the 
victims. In 1793, Mr. Carey had proceeded to Thepropa . 
Bengal to establish a Christian Mission, and gatfcm of 
laboured with much zeal but little success for Chnsfciaiilfcy ' 
seven years in the Mai da district. In 1799, Mr. Marshman 
and Mr. YYard proceeded to join him, and, being without a 
licence, were ordered to quit the country the' day after 
their arrival, but obtained an asylum at the Danish settle¬ 
ment of Serampore and were taken under the protection 
of the Danish crown. There they were joined by Mr. 
Carey, and established a fraternity which, under the 
designation of the “ Serampore Missionaries/ ’ has attained 
historical distinction as that of the pioneers of Christian 
civilisation in Hindostan. They opened the first schools 
for the gratuitous instruction of native children : they set 
up printing-presses and prepared founts of type in the 
various Indian characters; they compiled grammars of 
the Bengalee, Sanscrit and other languages, into which 
they translated the Sacred Scriptures. They gave their 
chief attention to the cultivation and improvement of the 
Bengalee language, and published the first prose works 
which had appeared in it, and laid the foundation of that 
vernacular literature which has since obtained a large 
development. They, and the converts who had joined 
them, were tacitly permitted to itinerate in the districts of 
Bengal, and met with considerable success in the propaga¬ 
tion of Christianity. But missionary efforts had always 
been viewed with mistrust by the Court of Directors and 
by their servants in India, on the ground that they might 
disturb the prejudices of the natives and create disaffection. 
The mutiny at Vellore was hastily ascribed to an inter¬ 
ference with the religious prejudices of the Madras sepoys, 
and Sir George Barlow, under the influence of alarm, 
considered it necessary peremptorily to interdict the 
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a.d. labours of the Serampore Missionaries. The Yellore panic 

1806 gradually died out, and the restrictions imposed on them 
were allowed to fall into abeyance. 

The Court of Directors had always been anxious to have 
the highest office in India left open to their own servants, 
Supersession an ^ ^ ie g rea ^ zeal which Sir George Barlow 
of sir George had manifested in carrying out their non-inter- 
Barlow. vention policy recommended him to them as the 
permanent successor of Lord Cornwallis. The death ot 
Mr. Pitt and the dissolution of his ministry introduced the 
Whigs to Downing-street, and within twenty-four hours of 
their accession to power they were called upon to make pro¬ 
vision for the Governor-Generalship. The President of the 
Board of Control, new to office, agreed as a temporary 
measure to the nomination of the Court, and Sir George 
Barlow’s commission was made out and signed; but ten 
days after the ministry announced that they had selected 
Lord Lauderdale for the office. The Court of Directors 
strenuously resisted the appointment, not only as an 
abrupt and contemptuous rejection of their nominee, but 
likewise on personal grounds. His ostentatious admira¬ 
tion of the French revolution, which led him to drop his 
aristocratic title, might have been forgiven; but he had 
rendei’ed himself obnoxious to them by his advocacy of 
Fox’s India Bill, and, more recently", by his support of 
Lord Wellesley’s free-trade policy. The Directors refused 
to sanction the appointment, and the ministry retaliated 
by cancelling the nomination of Sir George Barlow. The 
controversy between them was carried on for many weeks 
with great acrimony, but was at length terminated by the 
•nomination of Lord Minto, the President of the Board of 
Control. 


SECTION n. 

LORD KIOTO'S ADMINISTRATION—FOREIGN EMBASSIES. 

a.d. Lord Minto had been engaged for many years in the 
administration of public affairs. As Sir Gilbert Elliot he 

Lord Minto was one ^ ie mana g ers nominated by the 
governor- House of Commons to conduct the impeachment 
general. Q f Warren Hastings, and the prosecution of Sir 
Elijah Impey was committed to his especial charge. He 
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#as subsequently minister plenipotentiary at Vienna, and 
Lad been for twelve months President of the Board of 
Control, where lie obtained an insight into the machinery 
and character of the Indian Government. He was an 
accomplished scholar, a statesman of clear perceptions and 
sound judgment; mild and moderate in his views, yet 
without any deficiency of firmness, and distinguished 
above his predecessors for his singular urbanity. He was 
accepted by the Directors with the understanding that he 
should eschew the policy of Lord Wellesley, and tread in 
the footsteps of Lord Cornwallis and Sir George Barlow. 
His first act in India was an act of clemency. On hi 3 
arrival at Madras he found 600 of the Vellore mutineers 
awaiting their sentence. The Supreme Government had 
sentenced them to transportation beyond sea, a punishment 
equivalent to death, but Lord Minto adopted tbe more 
lenient course of expelling them from the service, and 
declaring them incapable of re-enlistment. 

On reaching Calcutta, his attention was immediately 
called to the state of anarchy into which the feeble policy 
of his predecessor had plunged the province of Anarohj 
Bundlecund. Tbe country was overrun by Eunciiccmid. 
military adventurers who lived only by plunder, and 150 
castles were held by as many chieftains who were per¬ 
petually at feud with each other. The inhabitants, a bold 
and independent race, were, moreover, disgusted with the 
stringency of the judicial and revenue systems we Lad 
introduced, and deserted their villages, and too often 
joined the banditti with which the country swarmed. The 
two strongest forts in the province, Callinger and Ajygurh, 
were held by chiefs who bid defiance to" the British Go¬ 
vernment. Lord Lake considered tho possession of these 
fortresses essential to the tranquillity of the country, and 
ufgod Sir George Barlow to reduce them, but he con¬ 
sidered that “ a certain extent of dominion, power and 
“ revenue would be cheaply sacrificed for security and 
•' tranquillity in a more contracted circle.” The sacrifice 
was made, but the security was farther off than ever. 
The two chiefs who had seized the forts, together with 
some of the most notorious leaders of banditti, received a 
legal title to the lands they had usurped, with permission 
to settle their quarrels among themselves by the sword. 

Within five weeks after Lord Minto had assumed tho 
Govemipont he recoi-ded his opinion that “ it was essential 
“ not only to the preservation of political influence over 
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“ the chiefs of Bmullecuod, but to the dignity and repu- 
rA tat ion of the British Government, to interfere 
policy “ for the suppression of intestine disorder.” 
Lord Minto. q^Q simple announcement that the British 
Government was determined to enforce its full authority 
through the province was found sufficient to induce the 
numerous chiefs to make their submission, and to engage 
to refer every dispute to its decision. The renowned 
fortress of Cal linger, which had baffled all the efforts of 
ALihmood of Ghuzni eight centuries before, and which the 
Peshwa’s general had recently besieged two years without 
success, was surrendered after an arduous struggle. The 
fortress of Ajygurh was likewise mastered, and peace and 
prosperity were restored to Bundlecund. 

The difficulty of maintaining the principle of non¬ 
interference was again demonstrated before Lord Minto 
had been a year in India, in reference to the 
proceedings of Runjeet Sing, whose career now 
claims attention. On the retirement of the 
Abdalee after the battle of Panipnt, the Punjab became the 
scene of confusion, and the semi-military, semi-religious 
community of the Siklia was enabled to enlarge and con¬ 
solidate its power. It was divided into fraternities or 
misih , the chief of each of which was the leader in the 
field and the umpire in time of peace. Churrut Sing, the 
head of one of them, commenced a series of encroachments 
on liis neighbours, and his son Maha Sing pursued the 
1792 same course of ambition. He died in 1792, leaving air 
only son, Runjeet Sing, who at the early age of seventeen 
commenced that career of conquest which resulted even¬ 
tually in the establishment of a power as great as that of 
Sevajee or Hyder Ali. 

Runjeet obtained possession of the city of Lahore, the 
ancient seat of authority in the Punjab, and succeeded m 
Hisen- absorbing the various Sikh misih. By the year 
1806 croachments 1806 his dominions were extended to the banks 
msirhmd, the Sutlej, and he cast a wishful eye on the 
province of Sirhind, lying beyond that river, and occupied 
by about twenty independent Sikh chieftains. They had. 
been obliged to bend to the authority of Sindia when 
General Perron established his power over the province, 
and on the extinction of Mahratta rule in that regior 
transferred their allegiance to the British Government 
and considered themselves subject to the sovereignty c 
the Company, and entitled to its protection, ' r ' 
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Sing proceeded with his usual caution, and by inducing 
one or two of‘ the chiefs to invite his intervention for the 
settlement of their differences, obtained a pretext for enter- 
ing Sirhind with an army. On his return from one of 
these expeditions in 180?, he levied contributions indis¬ 
criminately in every direction, seized upon forts and lands 
and carried off all the cannon which he could lay his 
hands upon. 

These repeated inroads filled the Sikh chieftains with 
alarm, and in March, 1808, a deputation proceeded to 
JJellii to implore the protection of the British , _ , . 
Government, whose vassals the envoys stated tiwsiMv 
they had always considered themselves since the 
downfall of Sindia’s power. Runjeet was anxious 
to discover the views of the Governor-General in reference 
to this appeal, and addressed a letter to him expressing- his 
wish to cultivate friendly relations with the Company, and 
adding, “ the country on this side the Jumna—except the 
“ stations occupied by you—is mine; let it remain so.” 
This bold demand of the province of Sirhind brought up 
the important question whether an energetic and ambitions 
chieftain, who had in ten years erected a largo kingdom 
upon the ruin of a dozen princes, should be allowed to 
plant his army, composed of the finest soldiers in India, 
within a few miles of our frontier, and Lord Minto boldly 
assumed the responsibility of taking the Sikh states of 
Sirhind under British protection, and shutting up Runjeet 
Sing in the Punjab. 

The treaty of Tilsit, concluded in 1807 between tko 
emperor of Russia and Napoleon, was supposed to include 
certain secret articles intended to afford facilities Mission fj0 
for the invasion of India by the French. It was Lahore, 
determined, therefore, by the ministry to anticipate the 
designs of the French emperor, and to block up his path 
by forming defensive alliances with the rulers of the inter¬ 
mediate kingdoms of Persia, Afghanistan, and the Punjab. 
The most difficult of these negotiations, that with Runjeet 
Sing, was entrusted by Lord Minto to Mr. Metcalfe, a 
young civilian of high promise, who had been trained up 
in the school, and, indeed, under the eyo of Lord Wellesley. 
He was sent to Lahore to accomplish two objects which 
appeared mutually irreconcilable— to frustrate Runjeet 
Sing’s passionate desire of annexing the province of 
Sirhind, and to obtain his co-operation to prevent the 
entrance of a French army into onr territories. Mr. 
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Metcalfe was treated with feelings of suspicion and hostility, 
and when he was at length permitted to propound the 
object of his mission was gi ven to understand that, although 
Runjeet Sing did not object to the proposed treaty, in 
which, however, he had less interest than the Company, 
it must recognise his sovereignty over all the Sikh states 
beyond the Sutlej. Mr. Metcalfe replied that he had no 
instructions to make this concession ; but while the nego¬ 
tiation was in progress, Runjeet Sing broke up bis camp 
at Kussoor, crossed the Sutlej a third time, and for three 
months swept through the province, plundering the various 
chiefs, and compelling them to acknowledge his authority. 

Lord Minto resolved to lose no time in arresting his 
progress, and, if necessaiy, to have recourse to 
order'd to arms. Napoleon, moi'eover, had begun to. be en- 
rot.L'e. tangled in the affairs of Spain, and all idea of 
invading India, even if it had ever been seriously enter¬ 
tained, was abandoned. Having, therefore, no longer any¬ 
thing to ask of Runjeet Sing, Lord Minto was enabled to 
assume a bolder tone, and to resolve on making a military 
demonstration. The Cominander-in-Chief was directed 
to hold a force in readiness to advance to the banks of the 
Sutlej, and a letter was addressed to the Sikh ruler 
informing him that by the issue of the war with the 
Mabrattas the Company had succeeded to the power and 
the rights they had exercised in the north of Hindostan. 
The Sikh states in Sirhind were now under British pro¬ 
tection, and the Maharaja must withdraw from the districts 
of which he had taken possession in his late raid, and con¬ 
fine his future operations to the right bank of the Sutlej. 
Runjoet Sing, on his return from the expedition across the 
river, hastened to Umritsur to exchange the toils of the 
field for the enjoyments of the harem. Like Hyder Ali, he 
was the slave of sensual indulgence when not absorbed in 
the excitement of war. On the evening of his arrival Mr. 
Metcalfe waited on him to present the Governor-General’s 
letter, hut he exclaimed that the evening was to be devoted 
to mirth and pleasure, and called for the dancing-girls, and 
then for the strong potations to which he was accustomed, 
and before midnight was reduced to a state of unconscious- 

1308 The letter delivered by Mr. Metcalfe remained for several 
weeks unnoticed, and on the 22nd. December he demanded 
an audience of Runjeet Sing, and announced that a British 
army was about to take the field, and would sweep his 
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garrisons from Sirlnn d. Ho bore the communication for 
some time with composure, but unable at length to control 
bis feelings, rushed out of the room, vaulted into the 
saddle, and galloped about the courtyard with frantic 
vehemence, while his ministers continued the discussion 
with Mr. Metcalfe. Two months were again wasted in 
studied delays and constant postponement, but Bun j ee t 
Mr. Metcalfe continued with unflinching firmness 
to insist on the complete evacuation of Sirhind. mibS ‘ 1 ' 

Rtmjeet Sing was constrained to submit, and on the 25th a.t>. 
April affixed his seal to a treaty which provided that the 18iJ ‘ 
British Government should not interfere with his territory 
or subjects, and that he should abstain from any con¬ 
nection with the states under British protection. The 
treaty consisted of fifteen lines, and is one of the shortest 
on record. In the range of our Indian history there are 
few incidents of more romantic interest than the arrest of 
this haughty prince in tho full career of success by a youth 
of twenty-four. On tho retirement of the British army a 
garrison was left at Loodiana, which became our frontier 
station in the north-we.st, and the British ensign which 
Lord Wellesley bad planted on the Jumna was six years 
after erected on the Sutlej by Lord Minfco. 

The embassy to Cabul was fitted out on a scale of mag- 1S08 
mficenee intended to impress the Afghan court with an 
idea of the power and grandeur of the present Embassy to 
rulers of India, and was entrusted to Mr. Mount 0abal * 

Stuart Elphinstone, one of Lord Wellesley's school of 
statesmen. The sovereign of Afghanistan, Shah Soojah, 
the brother of Zeman Shah who invaded India in the days 
of Lord Wellesley, gave the mission a cordial reception, 
but his cabinet did not fail to remark that its object 
appeared to be more in the interests of the Company than 
of Afghanistan.. They said they ha d nothing to apprehend 
from the French, and were desirous of ascertaining what 
offers they were prepared to make before a definite reply 
was given. While the negotiation was in progress, the 
expedition which Shah Soojah had imprudently sent to 
subjugate Cashmere was completely defeated. His rival 
brother had obtained possession of Cabul and Candahar, 
and was advancing on Pesbawur. Shah Soojah, who.se army 
was annihilated and whose treasury was empty, earnestly 
solicited pecuniary rid from the Government of India, and 
Mr. Elphinstone advised a grant of ten lacs of fupees, which 
would have enabled him to recruit his force and regain bis 
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power ; and it might possibly have saved the Government 
the many crores of rupees erpent thirty years after to reseat 
him on the throne. But the dread of a French invasion 
had died out, and it was no longer considered necessary to 
conciliate the ruler who held the gate of India, as Cabal 
was then deemed. The request was refused; Shah Soojah 
A.D. was defeated by his brother and fled to India and became 
1810 a pensioner on the Company’s bounty. 

The third mission to counteract the designs of the French 
was sent to Persia. The king had wantonly involved 
Affairs of himself in a war with Russia and lost some of his 
Persia. most valuable provinces. He applied for aid to 
the emperor Napoleon, who sent General Gardanne as his 
representative to Teheran, with a large military staff and a 
body of engineers to make surveys, and military officers to 
discipline the Persian troops. A treaty was concluded 
which provided that a French army marching through 
Persia should be furnished with supplies and joined by a 
Persian force ; that the island of Karrack, in the Persian 
gulf, thirty-three miles from Bushire, should be ceded to 
France, and that all Englishmen should be excluded from 
the country, if the emperor desired it. The British ministry, 
who considered the French embassy the precursor of a 
French army, were determined to counteract these hostile 
movements by sending an ambassador to the Court, and 
Lord Minto and General Wellesley united in recommending 
English that Colonel Malcolm, who was eminently qualF 
t0 ^ or ^ ie by his skill in oriental diplomacy 
and languages, and by the popularity he had 
acquired in his first embassy, should be again sent from 
Calcutta; but the ministry considered that a representative 
of the Crown would be likely to carry more weight than an 
envoy from the Company, and they selected Sir Harford 
Jones, who had been consul at Bushire, for the office, and 
1808 he landed at Bombay in April. But Lord Minto, on his 
arrival in Calcutta, was resolved to despatch Colonel 
Malcolm as tne representative of the Government of India, 
and Sir Harford Jones wag desired to tarry at Bombay til! 
the result of his mission was known. On reaching Persia 
Colonel Malcolm, overlooking the paramount influence the 
French minister had acquired l it the Court, assumed 
dictatorial tone, a,ad. was forbidden to advance farther than 
fchernz, where lie was desired to place himself in commu¬ 
nication with the king’s son. Colonel Malcolm took 
umbrage at this proceeding, abandoned tlxe mission, and, 



returning to the coast, embarked with his suite for Calcutta. 

Sir Harford Jones was then directed by Lord Minto to 
proceed with his mission. 

Ten days after this order had been despatched, Colonel 
Malcolm arrived in Calcutta, breathing vengeance against 
the Persian court, and persuaded Lord Minto Sui . cesgof h { , 
that the only effectual mode of counteracting the sir Harford 
influence of the French was to make a military Jowes * 
demonstration, and arrangements were made forthwith to 
despatch an armament to occupy the island of Karrack. 
Repeated and peremptory orders were likewise sent to Sir 
Harford Jones to quit Persia, under the threat of disavow- 
mg his mission and dishonouring his bills ; but before they 
could reach him he bad accomplished his object and 
concluded a treaty with the king. The French embassy 
was dismissed, and the Persian envoy at Paris recalled. 

Lord Minto felt that Sir Harford had been fully accre¬ 
dited by the Crown, and that the national faith was 
pledged to his engagements, and he accordingly ratified 
the treaty. He felt, however, that the rank and estima¬ 
tion of the Government of India had been compromised in 
the eyes of Asia by the mission from the Crown, and he 
considered it among the first of his duties “to transmit to 
u his successor unimpaired the powers, prerogatives and 
“ dignities of the Indian empire in its relations to sur- 

rounding nations as entire and unsullied as they were 
“ committed to his hands/' 

Another embassy was imprudently fitted out in the most 
costly style, to eclipse the mission of the Crown, and en¬ 
trusted to Colonel Malcolm, in order that 44 ho Colonel 
■ u might lift the Company's Government to its coim'sse- 
“ own height and to the station which belonged 
u to it.” He was welcomed by the king and 
courtiers with great cordiality, but in the royal presence 180(1 
stood the ambassador of the Crown, “ whose lace the 
' l Indian Government had spared no pains to blacken in 
“ the eyes of the Persian court.” There was every pros¬ 
pect of an unseemly and dangerous collision. The Persian 
courtiers, finding two rival envoys contending for their 
favours, were preparing to playoff the one against the other, 
in the hope of a golden shower of presents. Hut the good 
sense of Sir Harford and of the colonel smoothed down 
asperities and defeated the intrigues and cupidity of the 
court, and the English ministry soon after recalled both 
envoys, and appointed Sir Gore Ouseley minister from 
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the King of England to the Shah of Persia. The cost of 
Colonel Malcolm’s mission was twenty-two lacs, and that 
of Sir Harford Jones, which, was also saddled on the Com¬ 
pany, did not fall short of sixteen lacs. 


SECTION III. 

LORD JUNTO’S ADMINISTRATION—AMEER KHAN- 
OF THE MADRAS OFFICERS. 


-MUTINY 


a t>. Within four months of the signature of the treaty with 
1809 Bunjeet Sing another occasion arose to test the possibility 
Ameer Khan maintaining the policy of neutrality. The free- 

and Nag* ' booter Ameer Khan, haying within ten years 
rare. created a principality which yielded a revenue 

of fifteen lacs of .rupees a year, was recognised as the 
head of the Patans in Central India., and aspired to the 
rank of a prince. Hi3 army, however, was too large for 
his resources, and, after having drained Rajpootana, he 
was obliged to seek for plunder in a more distant sphere, 
and selected Nagpore for his next operations. Under 
pretence of asserting certain fictitious claims of Holkar on 
the raja, he poured down across the Nerlmdda with 40,000 
horse and 24,000 Pindarees. The raja was simply an ally 
of the Company, and had no claim to their protection; but 
Lord Minto did not hesitate to affirm that “ an interfering 
“ and ambitious Mussulman chief at the bead of a numerous 
<£ army should not be allowed to establish his authority on 
“ the ruins of the raja’s dominions over territories con- 
“ tiguous to those of the Nizam—likewise a Mahomedan— 
“ with whom projects might he formed inimical to our 
u interests.” 

The raja had not solicited our assistance, but two arm : es 
were ordered into the field to protect his territories. The 
Ameer Khan ^ a £P ore general, however, twice succeeded in 
reprised ' repulsing Ameer Khan, but he returned a third 
time and blockaded the raja’s army in Chaura- 
gurh, while his Pindarees desolated tho country. 
The British divisions were now closing upon him, arid 
Colonel Close took possession of lua capital and his terri¬ 
tories, and the extinction of his power appeared inevitable, 
when the troops were unexpectedly recalled, from the 
apprehension felt by Lord Minto that the further prosecu¬ 
tion of hostilities might lead to complications displeasing 
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to the Court of Directors. He was allowed to recruit his 
strength, and Central India was left for seven years more at 
his mercy. But the tide appeared to be turning at the India 
House against this neutral policy, and the Directors not only 
questioned the wisdom of the moderation Lord Minto had 
exercised towards him, but went so far as to advise the com 
elusion of a subsidiary alliance with the raja of Nagpore. 

Sir George Barlow was appointed to succeed Lord William 
Bentinck at Madras. During the twenty months he had 
filled the office of Governor-General he had sirGeorge 
alienated society by his cold and repulsive Barlow at 
manners, and the absence of all genial feeling in Madras - 
the intercourse of life. He was never able to obtain that 
personal influence which is essential to the successful 
administration of public affairs, more particularly in India* 
The submission he exacted to his will, which in Lord 
‘Wellesley was regarded as the natural absolutism of a 
great mind, was in him resented as the vulgar despotism 
of power. At Madras he became unpopular by his arbi¬ 
trary ancl unjust proceedings, as well as by the lofty 
assumption of official dignity, and by isolating himself in 
a small coterie of officials and confidants. But it was the 
mutiny of the army which fixed a lasting stain on his 
administration. 

This was the third time in the course of half a century 
that the Company’s Government had been shaken to its 
foundation by the insubordination of their Euro- Kntlny of 
pea a officers. The invidious distinction between nurop^ii 
the pay of officers in Bengal and Madras, and officcrs ' 
the monopoly of all posts of command by the officers 
of the royal army, had created a feeling of discontent 
among the officers of the Madras army, which was un¬ 
happily fomented by the bearing of the Commander-in- 
Chief, Major-General Macdowall. The Court of Directors 
had refused him the seat in Council, which, with its liberal 
allowances, had always been attached to his office, and he 
did not care to conceal the exa speration of his feelings from 
the officers under him. 

Since the conclusion of the war in 1805, the Court of 
Directors had been importunate for retrenchments, and 
had threatened “to take the pruning knife into 
u their own hands” if they found any hesitation tnete«? no1 
on the paid) of the Madras Government. Among ccntract * 
the plans of economy which had been contemplated by 
Lord William Bentinck and Sir John Cradock was the 
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*■?*■ abolition of the tent contract, which had given the officers 
tb ' commanding regiments a fixed monthly allowance to 
provide the men with tent equipage, whether in the field 
or in cantonments. The Quartermaster-General was 
ordered by the governor in Council to report on the 
question, and he stated that the nature of the contract was 
found by experience to place the interests of the com¬ 
manding officers in opposition to their duty. They took 
tiro ati this remark, and called on the Commander-in-Chief 
to bring him to a court-martial for having aspersed their 
characters as officers and gentlemen. The Quartermaster- 
General was placed under arrest, and appealed to the 
governor, and the Commander-in- Chief was directed to 
release him. But, while yielding to this authority, he 
issued a general order of extraordinary virulence, protest¬ 
ing against the interference of Government and denoun¬ 
cing the conduct of the Quartermaster hi having resorted 
to the civil power in defiance of the officer at the head of 
the army. Sir George Barlow, instead of treating the 
order with contempt as an ebullition of passion od. the 
part of the general, who was on the eve of quitting the 
service, issued a counter order equally intemperate, charg¬ 
ing him with inflammatory language. Major Bowles, the 
Deputy Adjutant-General, who had signed the order 
officially, was suspended ; his cause was immediately taken 
up as that of a martyr; addresses commending his conduct 
poured in upon him, and subscriptions were raised to com¬ 
pensate the loss of his allowances. 

Three months passed after the departure of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, who was lost at sea, and the ferment had 
General begun to subside, when Sir George Barlow blew r 
mutiny. . the dying embers into a flame. In the height of 
the excitement a memorial of grievances had been drawn 
up to the Governor-General, though not transmitted ; hut on 
the 1st May Sir George Barlow issued an order suspend¬ 
ing four officers of rank and distinguished reputation, and 
1809 removing eight others from their commands, on the ground 
of their having signed the memorial, which had been 
surreptitiously communicated to him. The whole army 
was immediately in a blaze. A hundred and fifty-eight 
officers of the Jaulna and Hyderabad divisions signed a 
flagitious address to Government, demanding the restoration 
of the officers, in order “to prevent the horrors of civil war 
arid the ultimate loss of a large portion of the Company’s 
u possessions in India.” The Company’s European regi- 
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iiient at Masulipatam placed the commanding officer in a.d. 
arrest, and concerted a plan for joining the Jaulnah and IS09 
Hyderabad divisions, and marching to Madras and seizing 
the Government. 

Sir George Barlow had thus by his intemperance and 
indiscretion goaded the army into revolt, and brought on a 
portentous crisis; but in dealing with the mutiny Fi rmiiesBO f 
he exhibited such undaunted resolution as almost |a*^Tt>jrgo 
to make amends for having caused it. Colonel £UAOW - 
Malcolm and other officers of high standing and great 
experience, advised him to bend to necessity and recall 
the obnoxious order of the 1st May; but be resolved to 
vindicate the public authority at all hazards. He called 1310 
upon all the officers in the army to sign a pledge to obey 
the orders of Government on pain of removal from their 
regiments. The sepoys and their native officers generally 
remained faithful to their salt, and there was no collision 
except at Seringapatam, where the native regiments under 
disaffected officers refused to submit, and were fired upon 
by the royal troops, and a hundred and fifty killed and 
wounded, The vigorous proceedings of Sir George con¬ 
founded the officers, and induced them to pause on the 
brink of a rebellion against their king and their country. 

Lord Minto, moreover, had announced his intention to 
proceed at once to Madras, and the general confidence 
reposed in his justice and moderation pi'omoted the return 
of the officers to a sense of duty. 

The Hyderabad brigade, which had been the first to 
mutiny, was the foremost to repent. Its example was 
followed by the other brigades and regiments; The mutiny 
the seditious garrison of Seringapatam sur- extto- 
rendered that fortress, and a profound cairn ga ‘ - '' ie * 
succeeded the storm which had threatened to overturn 
the Government. On his arrival at Madras Lord Minto 
issued a general order reprobating the conduct of the 
officers, but likewise expressing his anxiety for the wel¬ 
fare and the reputation of the army in kind and concili¬ 
atory language. He granted a general amnesty to all but 
twenty-one officers, who were either cashiered or dismissed; 
but they were all eventually restored to the service, and in 
the great Mahratta and Pindaree w r ar, seven years later, 
had an opportunity of effacing the stain on their character 
by their gallantry and devotion. The mutiny was the 
subject of long and acrimonious debates at the India 
House, which terminated in Six* George Barlow’s recall. 
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It was in connection with his administration that Mr. 
Edtuonstone, who had served tinder two civilian and three 
Mr. Edmmi- I10 kl© overnors-General, and who, after filling 
Orvenior tbe tbe subordinate office in India, became 

Generalship, the Nestor of Lendenhall-street, said, that “ he 
“ was averse to selecting Governors from among 
“ those who had belonged to the service, and that a person 
“ of eminence and distinction proceeding from England to 
‘‘ fill that office, if duly qualified by talent and character, 
u parried with him a greater degree of influence, and 
‘‘ inspired more respect than an individual who had been 
“ known in a subordinate capacity.” 

. The suppression of piracy in the eastern hemisphere 
is the especial vocation of the English nation ; and the 
Suppression attention ot Lord Minto was imperatively called, 
Of piracy, at this time, to this duty. The Arabs, who were 
the bravest soldiers and the most hardy seamen in the 
east, were also the most notorious pirates. The chief 
tribe on the sea coast, the Joasmis, had recently embraced 
Wahabee tenets, and added the fierceness of fanaticism to 
their national valour; and the only alternative they offered 
to their captives was the profession of Mahomedanlsm or 
death. Their single-masted vessels, manned with about 
150 men, sailed in squadrons, and it was rarely that any 
native craft was able to escape their pursuit. Hitherto 
they had prudently abstained from molesting English 
vessels, but they became emboldened by the inactivity of 
the Company’s cruisers, which were forbidden to interfere 
with them, and they had recently captured a large 
merchantman, and cut the throats of all the Europeans on 
board and thrown them into the sea with the pious 
ejaculation, “Alla Akbar! great is God! ” Lord Minto was 
determined to root out these buccaneers, and sent a power¬ 
ful armament against their chief stronghold, Ras-al-Kaima. 
It was defended with Arab obstinacy and carried by 
British gallantry. The port, with all the valuable mer¬ 
chandise in it-—the accumulation of numerous piratical 
expeditions -together with a large fleet of pirate vessels, 
was delivered to the flames, and piracy was for a time 
suppressed in these waters. 

^ The possession of the Mauritius and of Bourbon by the 
Erench in the hay of Bengal exposed British commerce in 
Depredations the eastern seas to the constant depredation of the 
from the privateers fitted out in them. The losses sus¬ 
tained by the merchants of Calcutta from the 
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commencement of the war with France in 17i»S to the year a. a. 
1808 were calculated at between three and four crores of !SU> 
rupees. By an act of incomprehensible folly, the ministry 
in England had not only negleeted to send an expedition 
against them, while they were capturing every island in 
the West Indies, but had positively interdicted any effort on 
the part of the Indian Government to reduce them. The 
French cruisers consequently continued to prey on British 
trade, and to sweep the seas from Madagascar to Java. 

With six ships of the lino and sixteen frigates on the 
Indian station, six vessels sailing from Calcutta, valued at 
thirty lacs of rupees, had been captured by French cruisers 
in as many weeks. A memorial was at length transmitted 
by fbe mercantile community to the ministry, complaining 
of the insecurity of commerce and the supineness ot the 
navy, and the Governor-General and the Admiral were 
instructed to take decisive measures for the protection of 
trade. That object, it was supposed, would be attained 
by blockading the Mauritius; but six of the Company’s 
magnificent Indiamen, valued at more than half a crore of 
rupees, were captured by French frigates which sailed out 
of the port, and returned to it in triumph with their prizes, 
in the teeth of the blockade. An expedition was then sent, 
in the first instance, to the island of Bourbon, which was 
captured with a slender effort; but this achievement was 
overbalanced by a series of unexampled disasters at sea, 
which were justly attributed to the ignorance and mis¬ 
management of the naval department. Three English, 
frigates were captured, and three set on fire by the French 
squadron, which maintained its national honour in these 
seas as nobly as Suifrein in the days of Warren Hastings. 
Meanwhile, Lord Minto was assembling an armament of 
overwhelming force, consisting of one 74 gun ship 
and thirteen frigates, besides sloops and gunboats, and a 
land force of 11,000 men, which comprised 6,300 European 
bayonets, and 2,000 seamen and marines, and four volunteer 
regiments. To oppose this force the French general could 
only master 2,000 European soldiers, and a body of half- 
disciplined African slaves, and, unwilling to sacrifice the 
lives of brave men in a hopeless contest, he surrendered 1810 
the island on fair and equitable terms. 
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SECTION" IV. 

XjOKD Micro’s ADMINISTRATION—EXPEDITION TO JAVA— 
THE PINDAREBS—THE NEW CHARTER. 

The subjugation of Holland by the emperor Napoleon 
placed the Dutch settlements in the east at his command, 
Expe;::.!tJon and bo spared no pains to complete the defences 
to Java. 0 f the most important of them, the island of 
Java. Ho despatched large reinforcements under an officer 
in whom he had confidence, General Daendels, who 
repaired the old fortifications and erected new and more 
formidable works in the vicinity of the capital, Batavia. 
From some unexplained cause he was superseded by 
General Jaensens, who had surrendered the Cape to the 
English squadron, four years before. The emperor at his 
final audience reminded him of this disaster, and stud : 
“ Sir, remember that a French general does not allow 
“ himself to be captured a second time.” Lord Minto, 
having obtained the permission of the Court of Directors 
to proceed against the island, summoned to his coumsels 
Mr.—afterwards Sir Stamford—Raffles, a member of the 
government of Penang, who had acquired a knowledge of 
the condition, the policy, and the language of the various 
tribes in the eastern archipelago superior to that of every 
other European at the time. The expedition consisted'of 
90 sail, on which were embarked 6,000 European troops, 
and about the same number of sepoys, and was the largest 
European armament which had ever traversed the eastern 
seas. Lord Minto determined to accompany it as a 
volunteer, leading the way in the “ Modesto” frigate, 
commanded by his son, and the whole fleet anchored in 
the bay of Batavia without a single accident on the 4th 
August. The entire body of troops under the command of 
General Jaensens amounted to 17,000, of whom 13,000 
were concentrated for the defence of Fort Cornells, which 
was strong from its natural position, and bad been rendered, 
as was supposed, impregnable by science. It w r as an 
entrenched camp between two streams, one of which was 
not fordable, and the other was defended by strong 
bastions and ramparts. The entire circumference of the 
encampment was five miles, and it was protected by 300 
pieces of cannon. 
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v Sir Samuel Ahmuty, the General-in-Chief, determined 
at first to assail it by regular approaches, but the attempt 1813 
was found to be all but im practicable under a Captnre of 
tropical sun, and must have been abandoned Forteor* 
when, on the setting in of the rains, the malaria neil8, 
of the Batavian marshes prostrated the army. It was 
resolved, therefore, to carry it by a coup de main , which 
brought into play the daring spirit of Colonel Gillespie, of . 
Vellore renown, to whom the enterprise was committed. 

His column marched soon after midnight on the 26tli 
August, ancl came upon the first redoubt as the day 
dawned, and carried it at the point of the bayonet The 
impetuous valour of his troops mastered the other redoubts 
in succession, till he found himself in front of the enemy’s 
reserve and of a large body of cavalry posted with power¬ 
ful artillery in front of the barracks. Having driven them 
from this position, the Colonel placed himself at the head 
of the dragoons and horse artillery, and pursued them for 
ten miles till he had completed the disorganisation of the 
whole army. Java was won in a single morning, and by 
fcho efforts of a single officer. The loss of the French in 
the field was severe, and 6,000 of their troops, chiefly 
Europeans, were made prisoners ; but the victory cost 
the invaders 900 in killed and wounded, of whom eighty- 
five were officers. The Court of Directors had given 
instructions that on the capture of the island the fortifica¬ 
tions should be demolished, and the arms and ammunition 
distributed among the natives, and xhe island evacuated. 

But Lord Minto was not disposed to put weapons into the 
hands of the natives, and abandon the colonists without 
arms or fortresses to their vindictive passions, and consign 
this noble island to the reign of barbarism. Tie deter¬ 
mined to retain it, and committed the government of it to 
Mr. Baffles, under whose wise and liberal administration it 
continued to flourish for several years. 

Lord Minto returned to Calcutta in 1812, and imme- IS12 
diately after learned that he had been superseded in the 
Government. The usual term of office was con- supersession 
sidered to extend to seven years, and Lord Minto ^fLora 
bad intimatcxl to the Court of Directors his wish * m °‘ 
to be relieved early in 1814; but the Prince Regent was 
anxious to bestow this lucrative post on the favourite of 
the day, the Earl of Moira, who had recently failed in his 
attempt tc form a ministry. Under the dictation of the 
Board of Control, the Court of Directors were obliged to 
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pass a resolution for tlie immediate termination of Lord 
Minto’s ad ministration. Circumstances detained Lord 
Moira in England longer than he expected, and Lord 
Mlnto did not quit India till within three or four months 
of the time he had fixed for his departure ; hut the in¬ 
fliction of this indignity on a Governor-General whose 
government had been without a failure, and who had given 
universal satisfaction, reflected equal discredit on the 
servile ministry and on their rojal master. 

On the return of Lord Minto from Java, it became 
necessary for the first time to order troops into the field 
The rinda- to repel the inroads of the Pindarees. The 
earliest trace of these freebooters is to be found 
in the struggles between Aurungzebe and the Mali rat (ns, 
whose armies they accompanied into the field. After the 
Peshwa had delegated the charge of maintaining the 
Mahratta power in Hindustan to his lieutenants, Sindia and 
Holkar, the Pindarees nominally ranged themselves under 
their standards, and were designated Sindia Shahee and 
Holkar Shahee Pindarees, but they were not allowed to 
pitch their tents within the Mahratta encampment. Those 
ehiefs found it useful to attach to their armies a body of 
freebooters who required no pay, and were content with 
an unlimited license of plunder, and were always ready to 
complete the work of destruction. The Pindarees found 
their account in establishing a connection, although in¬ 
direct, with established governments, to whom they might 
look for protection in case of emergency. But this re¬ 
lationship did not restrain the Pindarees from plundering the 
districts of their patrons when it suited their interests, nor 
did it prevent the Mahratta princes from seizing the Finda- 
ree leaders after their return from a successful foray, 
and obliging them to give up a portion of their plunder. 

The withdrawal of British protection from Central India 
opened a wide field for plunder, and increased the strength 
Pmdaree and audacity of the Pindarees. Two of the 
leaders. chiefs in the suite of Sindia offered their services 
to the nabob of Bhopal to plunder the territories of Hag- 

S ore; and, when their offer was declined, proceeded to 
r agpore, and were readily engaged by the raja to ravage 
the dominions of Bhopal. On their return the raja did 
not scruple to break up their encampment and despoil 
them of the rich booty they had acquired. Of the two 
leaders, one took refuge with Sindia, and his two sons 
Dost Mahomed and Wassil Mahomed collected and or- 
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gauised liig scattered followers. The other died in eon- * D 
finemcnt, when the leadership devolved on Cheetoo, who 1812 
had been purchased when a child, during a famine, and 
regularly trained to the Pindaree profession. His superior 
abilities and daring spirit raised him to the head of the 
troop, and he was rewarded for his services to Simlia by 
the title of nabob and a jageer. He fixed his head-quarters 
at Nimar, amidst the wild fastnesses of the region lying 
between the Nerjradda and the Vindya range. Kureem 
Khan another Pindaree leader of note was a JEtohilla, who 
vi the progress of events obt&ined a title and an assign¬ 
ment of lands from Sindia; but, as he continued to en¬ 
croach upon the Mahratta territories, Sindia detei’mined to 
crush his rising power, and treacherously seized him at a 
friendly entertainment. He was placed in confinement for 
four years, and not liberated without the payment of six 
lacs of rupees. On obtaining his liberty the Pindarees 
flocked to his standard in greater numbers than ever. 
Cheetoo, also was induced to join him, and an alliance was 
formed with Ameer Khan, then in the spring tide of his 
career. Their united bands did not fall short of 60,000 
horse, and from the palace to the cottage every mind was 
filled with consternation by this portentous assemblage of 
banditti in Central Asia. Happily the union was short¬ 
lived. Cheetoo, who had always felt the hostility of a rival 
to Kureem Khan, was prevailed upon to desert him, when 
ms camp was assailed and broken op by Sindia. 

These were the acknowledged leaders of the Pindarees, 
to whose encampment the minor chiefs repaired when the 
season arrived for their annual expeditions. Their 6vst 
ranks were recruited by miscreants expelled from plunder, 
society, and men pursued by their creditors, as well as by 
men weary of peaceful occupation, and eager for excite¬ 
ment. The Pindaree standard was generally raised at the 
Dussora, or autumnal festival, towards the end of October 
when the rains had subsided, and the rivers became ford¬ 
able. Leaders of experience and acknowledged courao-e 
were selected, who took the command of bodies of 4,000 or 
5,000 men, all mounted, and armed with spears of from 
four to six yards in length. They were not encumbered 
with cither tents or baggage, and they obtained supplies 
tor themselves and their horses from the villages they 
plundered on the line of march. Neither were they em¬ 
barrassed with any prejudices of caste, or compunctious of 
conscience, and the history of their career is not relieved 
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by a single generous or chivalrous act. They frequently 
mo red at the rate of forty or fifty miles a day, and as they 
were unable to remain long in one spot, the greatest de¬ 
spatch was used to complete the plunder of the village; and 
tortures which almost exceed belief were inflicted on men 
and women to hasten the discovery of property. Their 
progress throughout the country was indicated by a stream 
of desolation, for what they could not carry off they de¬ 
stroyed. 

For several years their depredations had been confined 
to the neighbourhood of the'Norbudda and the frontiers of 
At tuck on P e8 ^ wa > ffi 0 Nizam and the raja of Nagpore ; 

British but, as these districts became exhausted, they 
territories. were obliged to enlarge the sphere of their expe¬ 
ditions, and on one occasion swept through 400 miles of 
country south of tho Nerbudda, and returned without 
molestation, laden with plunder. The Dussera of 1811 
was celebrated by a congregation of 25,000 Pindaree horse, 
and a detachment of 5,000 plundered up to the gates of 
Nagpore, and burnt down one of its suburbs. The next 
a d. year a large body under Dost Mahomed plundered the 
1812 British district of Mirzapore, and boldly proceeded down 
towards Gy a, within seventy miles of Patna, levying 
heavy contributions in this new and untrodden field, ami 
then disappeared up the source of the Soane, before a 
British soldier could overtake them. This was their first 
invasion of British territory, and, coupled with the period¬ 
ical devastation of the native states, induced Lord Minto 
to entreat tho Directors to consider whether “it was 
“ expedient to observe a strict neutrality amidst these scenes 
u of disorder and outrage, or to listen to the voice of 
“ suffering humanity and interfere for the protection of 
the weak and defenceless states who implored our assist- 
M arice against the ravages of the Pindarees and the 
“ Patans.” Before he quitted the Government he ad¬ 
dressed a second letter to the Directors, pointing out that 
the augmented numbers, the improved organisation, and 
the increasing audacity of the Pindarees, rendered the 
adoption of an extensive system of measures for their 
suppression, a matter of pressing importance. 

Lord Minto’s administration has never been sufficiently 
appreciated, perhaps from the circumstance of its inter¬ 
vening between the more active and brilliant 
character of careers of Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings. 
Lura Mmto s •{. should not be forgotten that his hands 
were tied by the ruling policy of the India House, 
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which he altogether reprobated. He assured the Court of 
Directors that “ no extent of concession or territorial res- 
“ titution on our part would have the effect of establishing 
‘ any real and effective balance of power or forbearance on 
the part ot other states, w'lien the means of aggrandise* 
“ m ent should be placed in their hands; ” and that “the 
“ expectation of augmenting our security by diminishing 
“ our power and political ascendancy on‘the continent of 
“ India was utterly vain.” He remarked, “ that with the 
“ native princes, war, rapine, and conquest constituted an 
“ flowed principle of action, a* just and legitimate pursuit, 
u a - ri( l the chief source of public glory; sanctioned and even 
“ recommended by the ordinances of religion, and prose- 
cnted without the semblance or pretext of jnstice, and 
“ with a savage disregard of every obligation of humanity 
<: and public faith, and restrained only by the power of 
“ resistance.” By these and similar representations he 
prepared the Court of Directors to abandon the absurd 
policy of non-intervention, and to assume that supremacy 
on the continent which was irrevocably established by his 
successor; hut he did not hesitate to vindicate the para¬ 
mount authority of the British Government on many 
occasions, in Travanoore, in Nagpore, in Bimdlecuud, and 
in Sirhind; and to his administration belongs the merit 
of having swept every hostile and piratical flag from the 
Indian seas, and established the predominance of British 
powor on the ocean, though he was forbidden to do so on 
land. 


A .11. 
1812 


The period was now approaching when the question of 1809 
renewing the Company’s commercial monopoly was to to 
come before Parliament. In the preliminary T 1812 

discussions between the ministry and Leadenhall S"® 
Street, the Court of Directors assumed a lofty charter - 
tone, and made extravagant demands, which they were 
obliged gradually to withdraw ; hut thev continued to 
insist on the renewal of the charter in all its intcority. 

The President of the Board of Control, however, informed 
them that the ministry had made up their minds no longer 
to exclude the merchants of England from the trade" of 
India. The points at issue between the Company and 
the Cabinet appeared at length to be reduced to the 
question of opening the oatports of England to the enter¬ 
prise of private merchants, and on this point the Court of 
Directors determined to take their stand. They affirmed 1812 
that any diversion of the trade from London to the out 
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ports would break up large and important establishments, 
and throw thousands ont of bread; would increase smug 
ghng beyond the possibility of control; would entail the 
ruin of the China trade, and reduce the value ol the. 
Company’s stock; would paralyse their power in India, 
and compromise the happiness of its inhabitants ; and not 
only impair the interests of Great Britain in Asia, but 
imperil the British constitution. 

The ministry, however, were not appalled by these 
terrific spectres, which the genius of monopoly had con- 
Opposition .i ured VP’ ,)ut informed the Directors that if the 
of the Court extension of commercial privileges to the rest of 
or imec.tors. t j ie Iia t.i 0 n would render it impossible for them 
to continue the government of India, some other agency 
might bo provided for that object, consistent with the 
interests of the public and the integrity of the constitution. 
But; the Directors and the Proprietors refused any con-' 
cession, and expressed their confidence that Parliament 
would not consent to gratify a few interested speculators 
by abolishing a commercial system which had existed for 
two centuries, and was fortified by a score of Acts of Parlia¬ 
ment. On the other hand, the claim of the Company to a 
continuance of their monopoly encountered a strenuous 
opposition throughout the country. In the twenty years 
which had elapsed since the previous charter, manufactures 
and. commerce had been developed beyond all former 
example, and the merchants and millowners demanded 
the right of an unrestricted trade with India, from their 
respective ports, and in their own vessels, with such 
unanimity and vigour, that the ministry felt it impossible 
to resist the national voice. On the 22nd .March the 
President of the Board of Control brought forward the 
ministerial propositions, that the Government of India 
should be continued for twenty years longer in the hands 
of the Company, with liberty to continue to prosecute 
their trade, but that the whole nation should be allowed 
to participate in it; that the Company should enjoy the 
exclusive trade to China, and that the restrictions on the 
resort of Europeans to the country should be relaxed so as 
to amount to a virtual abolition. 

These propositions were violently opposed by the 
Directors and 1 roprietors, and they petitioned Parliament 
witnesses of for leave to bring forward witnesses to support 
tbe^niwo- their claims. The first witness was the venerable 
Warren Hastings, then in his eightieth year. 
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-.^Twenty-six years before he Lad been arraigned by the 
House of Commons at the bar of the House of Lords for 
high crimes and misdemeanours. He had outlived the 
passions and prejudices of that age, and the whole House 
rose as he entered and paid a spontaneous homage to his 
exalted character and his eminent services. But his views 
of Indian policy belonged to that remote period when he 
was laying the foundation of the empire ; he could not 
realise the change of circumstances in England and in 
India, and was opposed to all innovations. The evidence 
of Lord Teignmouth, of Mr. Charles Grant, of Colonel 
Malcolm and Colonel Munro, and indeed of all the witnesses 
marshalled by the India House, ran in the same groove. 
They maintained that the climate of India and the habits 
and prejudices of the natives precluded the hope of any 
increased consumption of British manufactures; that the 
trade of India had readied its utmost limit, and that it 
could be conducted to advantage only through the agency 
of the Company; that the free admission of Europeans 
would lead to colonisation, and to the oppression of the 
natives, and the loss of India. But all the authorities and 
all the evidence the Court of Directors could muster, 
proved of no avail. The House yielded to the voice of the 
nation, and opened India to the commercial enterprise of 
all England. 

Reference has been made in a previous chapter to the 
restrictions imposed on the Serampore missionaries by Sir 
George Barlow during the panic created by the The mUsion- 
Vellore mutiny*, which were removed on his aw*yquestion, 
arrival by Lord Min bo. But on his return from Java, 
without the remotest appearance of any political necessity, 
lie was induced to adopt stringent measures against the 
missionary enterprise, and to order eight missionaries, the 
majority of whom had recently arrived, peremptorily to 
quit the country. The hostility of the Court of Directors 
to missions and to education had all the inveteracy of 
traditional prejudice, and it became necessary to take 
advantage of the Charter discussions to apply for the 
interposition of Parliament. The question was entrusted 
to Mr. Wilberforce, who, in a speech distinguished for its 
eloquence, entreated the House to grant permission to 
place the truths of Christianity before the natives of India 
for their voluntary acceptance. But the India House and 
its witnesses, with some exceptions, were as virulently 
opposed to this concession as to that of free trade, and 
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reprobated the admission of missionary und ^mercantile 
agents "with equal vehemence. But the yoico of the 
country was raised with more than ordinary unanimity 
against the monstrous proposition that the only religion 
to be proscribed in India should be that-of its rulers. The 
House was inundated with petitions from every corner, and 
from all classes and. denominations, and the clause giving 
missionaries the same access to India as merchants was 
passed by large majorities. 


CHAPTER X. 


SECTION I. 

lord Hastings’s administration—the nlpaul war. 

a.d. The Karl of Moira, subsequently created Marquis of 
j-i&gfcings, took the oaths and his seat in Council on the 
4th October. He was of the mature ago of fifty- 
, nine, a nobleman of Norman lineage, with a tall 
governor- and commanding figure, and distinguished by 
Genera!. patr i c j an bearing. He entered the army at 

the aare of seventeen, and served seven years in the war of 
independence in America. His life had been subsequently 
passed in connection with important public affairs, and he 
brought to his high office a large fund of experience, a 
dear.and sound judgment, and great decision of character, 
together with the equivocal honour of being the personal 
friend of the Prince Regent. In his place in Parliament 
he had denounced Bord Wellesley’s wars and his ambitious 
policy of establishing British supremacy throughout India ; 
but this opinion was reversed as soon as he had taken a 
survey of the position and prospects of the Indian ernpiqe ; 
and before he had been many months in India he recorded 
his impression that “ our object in I ndia ought to be to 
‘ render the British Government paramount in effect, it 
« not declaredly so . . . and to oblige the other states to 
“perform the two great feudatory duties of supporting 
“ onr rule with all their forces, and submitting their 
“ mutual differences to our arbitration. ’ 
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Lord Hastings found his eastern throne no led of roses. 
The non-intervention policy—which the authorities 
Leadenhall street considered the perfection of state of 
political wisdom, and the native princes an 
obvious token of pusillanimity—had brought on a contempt 
of our power, and sown the seeds of new wars. The 
violence of Holkar had ended in insanity; his government lost 
its strength, and Ameer Khan stepped in and became at 
once the prop of the throne and the curse of the country. 
The troops of Sindia had been incessantly employed in 
aggrandising his power by encroachments on his neigh¬ 
bours. The Peshwa had been husbanding his resources 
for the first opportunity of shaking off British control. 
The Pindaree freebooters were spreading desolation through 
a region 500 miles in length and 400 in breadth ; and on 
the northern frontier of Bengal and Behar a new power 
had arisen and invaded our districts, and hung like a dark 
cloud on the mountains of Hepnol. The Company’s army, 
which had been subject to large reductions in a spirit of 
unwise economy, was found to be inadequate to the defence 
of our frontier, and the treasury was empty. 

The first and immediate difficulty of Lord Hastings arose 
out of the encroachments of the Nepaulese or Oroorkhas. The 
valley of Repaid is embosomed in the Himalaya, Description 
and bounded on the north by some of its loftiest ofNepanL 
and most majestic peaks, and on the south by its first and 
lowest range. That range is skirted by a magnificent 
forest, from eight to ten miles in depth, which presents an 
unbroken series of gigantic trees; no breath of wind 
reaches the interior, which is littered with rank and 
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decayed vegetation; no animal ventures into it, and no 
sound of a bird is hoard in its recesses. An open plain, 
called the teraee , stretches along the south of the forest, 
about 500 miles in length and 20 in breadth. The soil is 
watered by the streams which descend from the mountain?, 
and, when cultivated, produces the most luxuriant crops, 
but during the greater part of the year is as pestilential as 
the Pontine marshes. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century, various 
colonists of Rajpoots entered the country and subdued the 
aboriginal He wars, and in the course of time 
were ranged under three tribes. About ten pn*^ot. 
years after the battle of Plassy, Prithee Narrain, ^a? 00 ^ 

the chief of the tribe of Groorkhas, having sub- .. 

dued all the other chiefs, established a new dynasty, with 
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Katmandhoo for ita capital. Hm descendant, an infj 
was placed on the throne in 1805, and Bheem Sen for 
a council of regency under his own presidency. „,, w 
impulse of conquest which the founder had given to the 
nation continued in tmdiminished vigour. An expedition 
was sent to Lassa, and the living type of Booddha was 
subject to the humiliation of paying tribute to his Hindoo 
conqueror.. Bat the emperor of China, the secular head 
of Booddhism, avenged the insult by invading Neoaui and 
obliging the Nepaulese to send an embassy with tribute to 
Pekin every three years. The cabinet of Katmandhoo then 
pasted their conquests eastward to Sikkim, and westward 
to the mountainous region of the higher Sutlej, where Umar 
Sing, their renowned general, cams in contact with the 
rising power of Runjeefc Sing, bnt was recalled from the 
siege of Kote Ivuiigra to the defence of his own country 
from the assaults of the British Government. 

During the twenty-five years preceding the war we treat 
of, the Goorkhas had come down into the plains and 
Their cn- usurped more than 200 British villages, and 
the subjects of the Company were exposed to 
territory. continual aggression along the whole line of their 
frontier. At length they had the presumption to 
seize upon the districts of Bootwul and Seoraj in Qoruek- 
pore, which the Vizier of Oude had transferred to Lord 
V ellesley in 1802. Lord Minto was anxious, if possible, 
to avoid a resort to arms, and proposed a conference with 
the Nepaul ministry, which resulted in demonstrating that 
they Lad not the shadow of a right to them. Accordingly, 
in June, he demanded the immediate restitution of them, and 
intimated that, in case of refusal, the Government would 
be obliged to have recourse to force; but the Nepaul 
cabinet distinctly refused to evacuate thorn. Their reply 
did not reach Calcutta till after the arrival of Lord 
Hastings, and, upon a careful examination of all the docu¬ 
ments, lie deemed it indispensable to make a categorical 
demand that they should be surrendered within twenty- 
five days. The period expired without any communication 
f rom Katmandhoo, and be ordered the magistrate of Goruck- 
pore to expel the Goorkha officers. 

Lord Hastings’s letter created a profound sensation at 
Katmandhoo, and convinced the regent that the dispute 
Goorfehaa &bout these border lands was rapidly merging 
resold on into a question of peace or war with the British 
power. A national council was convened to 
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Umur Sing said that his life a.d* 
had been passed amidst the hardships of war, and he was 
not ignorant of its risks, but he deprecated a war with the 
British Government, and affirmed that the lands were not 
worth the hazard. “ W e have hitherto/’ he said, u been 
u hunting deer, but if we engage in this war we shall have 
* 6 to hunt tigers.” Bat the regent and his party were bent 
on war, and determined to demand the surrender of the 
whole of the. country north of the Ganges, and, as if to 
render hostilities inevitable, sent a detachment down to 
Bootwul, and put the police officer and eighteen of his men 
to death. The Goorkhas had thrown down the gauntlet, 
and Lord Hastings had no alternative but to take it up, 
promptly, without waiting for the result of a reference to 
Leadenhall Street, This defiance of the British power 
seemed an act of incredible temerity on the part of the 
Goorkhas. Their whole army did not exceed 12,000, and 
it was scattered over a long line of frontier, and their 
largest gun was only a four-pounder; but uninterrupted 
success for many years had infused a feeling of confidence 
into their minds* Their real strength consisted in the 
impracticable nature of their country, and in our entire igno¬ 
rance of its localities. 

Lord Hastings found himself dragged into an arduous 
conflict with an empty exchequer. On all former occasions 
the Government had resorted to a loan, but this Lucknow 
w r as difficult, if not altogether impracticable, at a loa11 - 
time when their promissory notes were at a discount of nine 
and ten pci* cent., and money was worth twelve per 
cent, in the market. In this dilemma he cast his eye 
on the hoards of the Vizier, amounting to seven crores 
of rupees. That prince was anxious to be relieved 
from the imperious interference of the Resident in the 
affairs of his government and of Ins court, and Lord 
Hastings had expressed a wish to afford him relief 
from this annoyance; on hearing, therefore, of the em¬ 
barrassment of the Government, he resolved to evince his 
gratitude by offering a donation of a crore of rupees. He 
died while Lord Hastings was on his way to Lucknow, 
where the offer -was renewed by his son and successor. 

Lord Hastings agreed to accept it as a loan to the Com¬ 
pany, bearing interest, though he could not receive it as a 
gratuity ; but ho gained little by the aid thus afforded him. 

Of the old loan at eight per cent., which the Government 
was endeavouring to convert into a six per cent* stock, 
about half a crore of rupees was still unredeemed; and 
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the Vice-President in Council, without any intimation to 
the Governor-General, employed half the mm obtained at 
Lucknow in paying it off. This act of folly deprived Lord 
Hastings of the sinews of war, and would have produced a 
disastrous effect on the campaign if he had not submitted 
to the humiliation of soliciting a second crore, which was 
not, however, given without much reluctance. 

^/th regard to the plan of the campaign, Lord Hastings 
considered it impolitic to confine his operations to the 
Firm of the simple defence of a line of frontier several 
campaign. ^ hundred miles in extent, which it would be found 
impracticable to guard effectually against an energetic 
and rapacious enemy. He felt that our military reputation 
could be sustained only by a bold and successful assault 
on the strongest of the Goorkha positions. He accordingly 
planned four expeditions on four points: the western on 
the Sutlej, the eastern on the capital, and two others on 
intermediate points. The division under General Gillespie, 
who had gained a high reputation at Vellore and in Java, 
was the first in the field, 8,500 strong, and advanced 
toward the Dhoon valley; during his progress he came 
upon a small fort at Kalunga, held by COO Goorkhas. 
Lord Hastings had warned him against any attempt to 
storm works which should be reduced by artillery, but, 
with the reckless daring of his character, he determined to 
carry it by assault, and as he rushed up to the gate to 
encourage Iris inen who were staggered by the murderous 
fire of the Goorkhas, he was shot through the heart. A 
retreat was immediately sounded, but not before twenty 
officers and 240 rank and file lay killed or wounded. 

18 H A month was lost in waiting for heavy ordnance from 
Delhi; but after the breach was reported practicable, the 
Failure of assault was repulsed, with another loss of 680 
rhreo of the men. Three days of incessant shelling rendered the 
divisions. post un tenable, and the brave Goorkha comman¬ 
der made his escape with only seventy survivors. The 
reputation of the division was not restored by General 
Martindell, on whom the command devolved, who allowed 
himself, with an army of 5,000 sepoys and 1,000 Europeans, 
to be held at bay by 2,800 Goorkhas. The division under 
General J. S. Wood, which was appointed to penetrate/ 
Nepaul through Palpa, was paralysed by similar incapacity, 
and an army of 4,500 British soldiers, European and native, 
was not found to be a match for 1,200 of the Nepaul force. 
The chief reliance of Lord Hastings was placed on the 
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division of General Marley, 8,000 strong, destined to march 
directly on, the capital, only 100 miles from our frontier; 
but lie surpassed the others in imbecility. Two detach - 
men is were sent east and west without any precautions, 
and were fiercely assailed by the enemy. The sepoj r s fled, 
but the officers fell fighting with their usual valour, and 
guns, stores, and ammunition were captured by the enemy. 
The wretched general made a retrograde movement, and, 
though reinforced by two European regiments, could not 
be persuaded to enter the forest; and one morning, at early 
dawn, mounted his horse, and, without even delegating 
the command to any officer, galloped back to the canton¬ 
ments at Dinapore. General George Wood, who succeeded 
biro, was equally devoid of spirit, and the services of the 
division were lost. 

This was the first campaign, since the Company took up 
arms in India, in which their troops outnumbered those of 
the enemy. Our non-success was owing entirely Effect of 
to the exceptional incompetence of the generals, 

Lord Hastings regarded his position with ex¬ 
treme anxiety, and, in his diary, stated that it w*e were to 
be foiled in this struggle, it would be the first step, to the 
subversion of our power. These reverses were diligently 
promulgated throughout India, and revived the dormant 
hopes of the native princes, who began to make military 
demonstrations. Under the auspices of the Peshwa, who 
sent envoys to all the courts in India, not omitting even 
the Pindarees, a secret treaty of mutual support was con¬ 
cluded against the British Government. The army of 
Sindia was organised on our iron tier. Ameer Klian, with 
25,000 horse and foot, took up a position within twelve 
marches of our territories. Runjeet Sing inarched 20,000 
men to the fords of the Sutlej, and 20,000 Pindarees stood 
ready for any opportunity of mischief. To meet this 
emergency, Lord Hastings ordered up the whole oi the 
disposable force of the Madras army to the frontier of the 
Deccan, and raised additional regiments of infantry, en¬ 
listed irregular horse, and increased the strength of the 
army to 8(5,000. But the Company’s ikbal, or good fortune, 
as the natives observed, was still in the ascendant. Run- 
ieet Sing was recalled by a threatened inroad of the 
Afghans. Sindia’s two commanders, after long discord, 
attacked each other; the Pindaree leaders quarrelled 
among themselves ; Ameer Khan found, more immediate 
employment in the plunder of Joudpore, and the cloud 
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was completely dispelled by the brilliant success of General 
Ochterlony, 

A .D. The division of this general was appointed to dislodge 

1815 the Goorkhas from the territories they had acquired on 
Operations the higher Sutlej, where TJrnur Sing was in 
of General command, and the ablest of the Goorkha generals 
Ocfcter.oi,y. wap pj^ e( j against the ablest of the English com¬ 
manders. The scene of operation was a wild and rugged 
region, presenting successive ranges of mountains rising 
one above another to the lofty peaks of the Himalaya, 
broken by deep glens and covered with thick forests. The 
general had formed a correct estimate of the bold character 
of his opponent and of the advantage he enjoyed in his 
position, and pursued his object by cautious but steady 
advances. Ho opened the campaign by the capture of the 
important fortress of Halagnrh, after a bombardment of 
thirty hours, with the loss of only one European soldier. 
During the next five months the valour of the British 
troops was matched by the gallantry of the Goorkhas, and 
the skill of British engineers was repeatedly foiled by the 
tact and resolution of their opponents. The service was 
the most arduous in which the Company’s army had ever 
been engaged. At an elevation of more than 5,000 feet 
above the level of tho sea, at the most inclement season of 
the year, amidst falls of snow often of two days continuance, 
the pioneers were employed in blasting rocks and opening 
roads for the eighteen-pounders, and day after day the 
men and the elephants were employed in dragging them 
up those alpine heights ; but the energy of the general, and 
the exhilarating character of the warfare, dilfused a feeling 
of enthusiasm throughout the army. By a series of bold 
and skilful manoeuvres every height was at length sur¬ 
mounted and every fortress captured but that of Malown. 
Before General Oohterlony reached it, Lord Hastings had 
despatched some irregular corps raised by Colonel Gardner, 
an officer of great merit who had been in the Mahratta. 
service, to occupy the province of Almora. That gallant 
officer and his new levies speedily cleared it of the 
Goorkhas, and effectually cut off Umur Sing’s communica¬ 
tion with the capital, and deprived him of all hope of 
reinforcements. The Goorkha officers entreated him 
to make conditions with the general, but the stern old 
chief spurned their advice, and they passed over to the 
English camp. He retired into the citadel with 200 men, 
but when the batteries were about to open npon it he 
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hesitated to fc&crihce in a forlorn conflict the lives of the 
brave men who had nobly adhered to him. to the last, and 
accepted the terms offered by his generous foe, who, in 
consideration of the skill, bravery, and fidelity with which 
he had defended the country, allowed him to march out 
with his arms and colours and personal property. 

The discomfiture of their ablest general, and the loss of 
their most valuable acquisition, took away from the 
regency ail confidence in their fastnesses, and Second 
induced them to sue for peace. Commissioners Goorkha 
came down to Segowlee and signed a treaty campaign# 
on the 2nd December, under an engagement to deliver the 
ratification of it within fifteen days, and a royal salute was 
fired in Calcutta in honour of the peace. But the ratifica¬ 
tion was never sent. Uraur Sing and liis son had in the 
meantime arrived at Katraandhoo, and successfully urged 
the regency to continue the war and to dispute every inch 
of ground. Another campaign became inevitable, and 
Lord Hastings had to assemble an army with all speed to 
strike a blow at the capital before the rains commenced. 

A force of 20,000 men was collected on the frontier, and 
placed under the command of General Ockterlony, who 
a ^#P nCe< ^ f 1 ^ susua l caution and promptitude. Finding 
th& Goorkha works in the first pass unassailable, he deter¬ 
mined to turn the flank of the enemy, and on the night of 
the 14th February marched in dead silence through a 1816 
narrow ravine, where twenty men might have arrested a 
whole army. The force bivouacked for two days and 
nights without food or shelter, awaiting the arrival of the 
second detachment, and then advanced to Muckwanpore, 
within fifty miles of Katmandhoo, where the Goorkha army 
sustained a signal defeat* The regency lost all conceit of 
fighting; the treaty duly ratified, was sent down in hot 
haste, and peace was concluded on the 2nd IVIarch. on 
terras singularly moderate. The Goorklias were not only 
the most valiant but the most humane foes we had ever 
encountered in India, and they also proved to be the most 
faithful to their engagement. Unlike other treaties with 
Indian princes, this oi 1810 has never been infringed; and 
instead of taking advantage of our embarrassments during 
the mutiny of 1857, they sent a large force to assist in 
quelling it. 
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SECTION II. 

lord Hastings’s administration—transactions with native 

PRINCES—MAHRATTA AND PINDAREE WAR. 

The policy of Lord Wellesley had been steadily repudiated 
by the Court of Directors, but its wisdom was amply 
Patnns and vindicated by the misery which followed its 
Pindarees. abandonment, and by the desolation of Central 
India for ten years by the Patans and the Pindarees. 
Ameer Khan, the Patan, had established a regular govern¬ 
ment, but the predatory element was always predominant 
in it. His army was estimated at 10,000 foot and 15,000 
horse, with a powerful artillery, and as it was his plan to 
levy contributions from princes and states, he marched 
about with all the appliances for the siege of towns. The 
object of the Pindarees was universal and indiscriminate 
plunder, and they swept through the country with a 
degree of rapidity which rendered it impossible to calculate 
their movements, and baffled all pursuit. On his arrival, 
Lord Hastings found 50,000 Patans and Pindarees in the 
heart of India subsisting by plunder, and extending fteir 
ravages over an area as large as England. 

A>p . One of his earliest acts was to point out to the Court of 
1814 Directors, in language more emphatic than that of Lord 
Minto, the increasing danger of this predatory 
tionTo^the' power. Ho asserted that India could not prosper 
Court of until the Government “became the head of a 
Directors, u league embracing every power in India, and 
“ was placed in a position to direct its entire strength 
“ against the disturbers of the public peace.” But this 
course of policy was systematically opposed by the two 
members of his Council. Mr. Edmonstone combined 
official talent of a high order with long experience, but 
lacked the endowments of a statesman, and ching to the 
retrograde policy of Sir George Barlow. Mr. Dowdeswoll 
bad all the narrowmindedness of Sir George without a 
tithe of his ability. In reply to Lord Hastings’s represon- 
j 81 5 tation, the Court, still clinging to the non-intervention 
policy, forbad him to engage “ in plans of general con- 
“ fediracy or of offensive operations against the Pindarees, 
ct either with a view to their utter extirpation, or in 
44 anticipation of expected danger.'” They enjoined him to 
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audertnko nothing that con ] ( i embroil them with Siiuiia, 
and to make no change 14 the existing system of political 
relational to maintain the conrae of policy pursued by Sir 
George Barlow, to reduce fa strength of the army, and 
practise a rigid economy. 

. Be ®> re tbia communication inched Calcutta, Lord Host- a r 
mgSjAH the hope of preventing i be Pmdarees from crossing 1 S 1 
the Nerbudda, had entered into -negotiations for 
a subsidiary alliance with the ra ja 0 f N&gpore, 23£" 
which the Court lied sanctioned nvi. or s j x y ear8 alliances* 
before, but the raja persisted in listing the proposal. 
Lora Hastings then proposed a si^ar alliance with 
Bhopal, with the view of holding the »i U( iarees in check. 
Bhopal was a small principality in Mal«s ^ va n ey 0 f 
the JTerbndda, lying between the British territories and 
the head-quarters of the Pindarees. The J 1 .j nce was 
jnly chief in Central India who gave any su .. } >or ^ y le 
expedition of General Goddard in 1778, and testi- 
menials granted by him on that occasion are stihv;arefiilly 
preserved in the archives of that noble house. *\181S 
Sindia and the raja of Nagpore formed a con ^dera 
absorb its territories, and brought a force of 60^000 m.„ 
against its renowned minister, Vizier Mahomet)* which 
besftged the capital successively for two ye ars * He 
implored the interference of the British Govern ment, and 
Lord Hastings considered that in the existing* ciroum-" 4 
. stances of Central India, it was of no little impoidadfee to 
protect a state situated like Bhopal from extinction, and 
the two Mahratta powers were informed that it under 181 
the protection of the Company. The raja of Nagpore, 
after some hesitation, withdrew his array* but Sindia 
assumed a lofty tone—it was at the time the three 
failures in the Nepaul war—-and declared that Bhopal was 
one of his dependencies, with which the Govei* nm ont was 
debarred from interfering by Sir George Barlow'? treaty of 
1805. But the vigorous preparations made by Lord 
Hastings to enforce Lis requisition, and mor' especially 
the success of General Ochterlony, staggered tt m ; his two 
generals attacked each other under the walk °f Bhopal, 
and the siege was raised. But the projected alliance with 
Bhopal fell to the ground. 

Bajee Kao, the Peskwa, was about this tih e brought 
into conflict with the Government, which eventtflKy ended 
in hjs ruin. He had none of the talents for Affairs 
government which had distinguished his pro- Poon ** 
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decessors, and rested the success schemes on in¬ 
trigue and perfidy. He was t h * of avarice and 

superstition; he had accumulate^ five. erores of rupees in 
ten years, but ho was lavish i* 1 gifts to temples and 
brahmins, and his time was p*fsed in constant pilgrimages 
from, shrine to shrine. His "'Sorts to seize on the estates 
of the great feudatories of tlie Mahratta empire, denomi¬ 
nated the “ southern jage^ars,” ™any of them of greater 
antiquity than his own #oase, hud been defeated by the 
interposition of the Resent, an ^ increased his disaffection. 
feu About tho year 18l& onG Trimbukjee Danglia, who was 
'originally in the spj department, entered his service* and 
by his intelligence and energy, and not less by pandering 
to his vices obtr xne( * a complete ascendancy over his mind. 
So great was serv ^ G devotion he manifested to his 
master that h e assured Mr. Blphinstone, the ‘Resident, that 
he was re^T kill a cow kis bidding. Towards the 
English government he always manifested an implacable 
liostili* r ud was incessantly urging the Peshwai to shako 
p-ir e .llfance and assert Ins position as the head of the 
y .uratta power. 

The P^shwa had claims on the Gaik war extending back 
for half a century, which, with interest, amounted to little 
01 r inis on short of three cror eL The Gaikwar advanced 
theG-aikwar. Counter claims of scarcely less amount, and he 
U deputed Jiig chief minister, Grungadhur Shastree, to Poona, 
to adjust them; but he would not venture into the city 
without the guarantee of the Resident. His reception was 
ungracious, and he was so completely baffled by evasions, 
that he determined to return to BaroJa, upon which Trim- 
bukjee changed his tactics, and spared no pains to gain 
him over to the interests of his master, who promised to 
bestow the hand of his sister-in-law on his son. The 
Shastree Vas thus induced to compromise the Gaikwar 
claims, without his concurrence or that of the Resident, for 
land yielding about seven lacs of rupees a year. An aus¬ 
picious d% vvas selected by the astrologers for the nuptials, 
and splendiji preparations made for it; but the Shastree, 
hearing th$ his master repudiated the treaty, requested 
that tire Uarriage might; be suspended. The Peshwa 
considered this an unpardonable insult, which could be 
expiated orijy with his blood. 

The Shaitreo was accordingly induced to accompany the 
1815 Pesbwa 05 his pilgrimage to Punderpore, though warned 
of his dagger, and, soon after his arrival there, yielded 
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•;; '/'• , ',:j,;v‘*'v ni '- f ‘‘^ 11 ..to pay his derations, 

dt f, * e Bhraie a ^ r dusk. IIreturn he " 


v - JF . UUOJ4 - V« H7.s : return he 

va« waylaid and assassinated. ^Wiiftlder of 
a b^viunin of IIq highest rank aprl learned in &***<*■ ’ 

1 1C ft 111 ft. Vinlxr nJ. « __ * l /% 


,. v , * W ,‘S UWU *■»*"*! a^ra. learner* m OUttaww * 

*H.d'^hSr^ S ; ‘i ^ dt ^ at a 'P eri0d of pilgrimage, 

ii" t>nii *'* ’ tiafce ,pree«Rits of 1 the temple filled the 
(i1 f with ., hom,r - Bat the victim was 
Jwfl ot an aUjr of the Company and had 

ptoe|ededi Ybe court at Riena under a safe conduct The 
he^aont tooji upihe case with promptitude and vigour, and 
bA ,f?% the murder to the agency of Trumbukiee 

rt.^.ntoly .esisted, amfctbe Peshwa began to lew troons 
and clotcrrnmcd fo^-aise his standard, although niable to 
ir v :111 , 10 P rwm ie#fc l f assistance he solicited from the other 
^ Mr. Elphinstone had taken the 

|^8 fctitth'-f W UP r r °° PS t0 the ca P iial Bajee 
iv w ^ ^cjowai-dice mastered every other feel- 

f n * ren ^ ed £? 3 favourite on condition that his 
Jfejfe r 1 § sparea. Ho was placed in confinement in 
of j anna, when he fully confessed the assassin-). 
oSs Ut beliad not acted without his master’s 


... J%{' 4*m rfc,turn ed to Calcutta at the close of 1815 
a nd,placed on the records of Council an elaborate minute 
»«§ onr.du . stronger language than he had 

danger arising from the 

^ M tv tae Pl ! ldaree power, and, in order to ?d<we«rt&. 
’ lj a general system ofalliances 

;. W h? lf^ inteo of the Company, a revision of our 
y 6 P°y ers » and a new settlement of 

i J i I 0113 ' Hl8 two colleagues opposed the 

^,-onJit was sent on to the India House with their 
ft' at * ^ufoitwas on its way to England, the necessity 
or some immediate effort was rendered more iirperaHv* 
WW? audacity. The dussera fostiv^ whe 
tk. plan of ke wmicr campaign was usually organize 
- w^ob^ in the autumn of 1815 at Kimar, the W 
' ‘ aa ^ e, s 5>l ; Chestoo, the chief leader, by a larger collecti 
ot Pindawesi twu; Jiad been 'assembled on any previc 
occosmn, and then operations were especially dir™ 

fTf m Ii# ea of the Company and of the W 
• A body pf 8,jjW crossed the Nerbudda in October 
! w ? !t ^ u ’° 1Q f lf #i8_ provinces as far south as the K 
mui returned & richly laden with booty that mere*' 
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ordinary success attracted tresn crmu. 4k.^fiM^<irv' 
and a body of 23,000 crossed the 
One large division poured dovu on the tj # a ^ 
m ,*•>>• sacked the civil action of Guutoor on 
!»!« coast, and for ten days plundered tin 
W1 th perfect impunity 


patched from Calcutta by|^» but ■ 
disappeared before their arrival, .and it 
vain to follow them as to pufsue a flightpf 
found on investigation that during this mf 
had been plundered, and many of them Uu .nf, v 
had been wounded ; 182 put 
jected to torture, while the loss 01 propel ti was 
at twenty-five lacs of rupees. „u„„„ 

This expedition demonstrated the irupW ■,ma 
in<r the co-operation of the raja of Isa^ore, > 
territories the Pindarees hactpa&mv 
1016 ft&SS* still continued to resist evlry Wg##j 
Nagporc. sidiavy alliance. Ho med 1 a the 
,• and was succeeded by his son Persajee, who was 
" • palsied, and a confirmed idiot. His 

known as Appa Sahib, was acknowledged^ regou 
was vigorously opposed by the intrigues _o^-he coo® 
the zenana, and threw himself upon tb* British Gove 
and offered at once to conclude the |®J# 
treaty was accordingly signed on me ~<-p 
provided that a body of 0,000 mlwitry^re^^ 
eavaln and a suitable proportion of artfe*}, M* 
suSiiA the Nagporc state, and **$< fatfgfew \ 

KBe Go 





: but, 
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fetK.of 

ild .be 


suosnuacu <jj ---or--- - , 

not contract any foreign alliances, And 1 ■ 
with other powers to the arbitration 1 


*r powers gu mo rm- i.r.v 1 

General. Lord Hastings was 
record that in two months he aafl mm M. : ^ , 

what had been fruitlessly laboured a# for tje^ve ye^mfo . 
l, e now considered it certain that the %^ ree *|* 6 ? L ‘ 
,ot be able again to cross the TTerbudda. A 4ppat# m 
l( on after received from the India Houhi rovok-^ tue^ 
emission formerly given to contract ^suoh an 
,t it arrived too late to do any imschtt^. , •; 

The Court of Directors had in ISIS sanctum^ me 
■wal of the protective treaty with Jeypoi .• vvh|ih .i . ;> 

' George Barlow had torn up. AMeer MMn 04%: 
ewitb his freebooters .having drainecp.Jou.,,[?jp’e, -e., 
' re - upon this state,, and laid *»egx| o the papm . . 
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Tho raja despatched an envoy to Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident 
at Delhi, to implore the protection of tho Government, 
and Lord Hastings, having regained his authority in 
Council by the accession of Mr. Seton who voted with 
him, resolved to avail himself of the warrant of the Court, 
and to conclude the alliance. Two divisions of troops, 
each 9,000 strong, were ordered into the field to expel the 
Patans from Jeypore, and to meet the hostility of Siudia 
or Holkar, who, having once subjected the country to 
plunder, considered that they had established aright over it. 

The four subsidiary armies of tho Peshwa, the Nizam, the 
Gaikwar, and the raja of Nagpore wore ordered forward, 
hut the raja of Jeypore had no intention to fetter himself 
with any such connection, and, in the true spirit of oriental 
policy, was negotiating with Ameer Khan, whom he 
induced eventually to raise the siege by threatening to sign 
tho treaty, and thus bring down the weight of the British 
armies upon him. 

Mr. George Canning, one of the most brilliant of English 
statesmen, who was appointed President of the Board 1816 
of Control in June 1816, was immediately PespatC bos 
called upon to take into consideration Lord from Eng. 
Hastings’s proposal to form a general system of iand ' 
alliances with a view to the extirpation of tho Pindareo 
power. New as he was to the Government, it is no 
matter of surprise that, he should have been unwilling to 
assume 'the responsibility of so fundamental a change in 
the policy of the empire, more especially when it was 
opposed by the councillors in Calcutta, and by those who 
might be considered his constitutional advisers in Leaden- 
hall Street. Lord Hastings was, therefore, informed that 
the Court of Directors were unwilling to incur the risk of 
a general war for the uncertain purpose of rooting out tho 
I'indarees, and that they would not sanction any extended 
military and political combinations for that purpose. They 
suggested that the Government might possibly enter into 
negotiations with some of the Piudaree leaders, or treat 
with the men to deliver up their chiefs. This advice 
kmdled the indignation of Lord Hastings. The suggestion 
of the Court to engage one portion of the Piudaree con¬ 
federation to destroy another, he attributed to the culpable 
negligence of the Government of India to point out tho 
brutal and atrocious character of these wretches. But 
immediately after the transmission of this despatch from 
the India House, Mr. Canning received information of the 
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a.p. irruption of the Pindarees into the Northern Sircars, and 
1816 the atrocities they had committed. His views were at 
once changed, and another despatch was sent under his 
directions, which stated : “ We think it due to your Lord- 
“ ship not to lose an instant in conveying to you au explicit 
“ assurance of our approval of ally measures you may have 
“ authorised or undertaken, not only for repelling invasion 
“ but for pursuing and chastising the invaders. We can 
‘ no longer abstain from a vigorous exertion of military 
“ power in vindication of the British name and in defence 

“ of subjects who look to us for protection.Any 

“ connection of Sindia or Holkar with the Pindarees 
“ against ns o? our allies, known, though not avowed. 
u would place them in a state of direct hostility to us.” 

Lord Hastings was confident that the Nagpore subsi- 
8 diary force planted on the banks of the Nerbudda would 
^ :j effectually prevent the Pindarees from crossing it, 

~ ' cawpli^n but he was painfully disappointed. As the period 
ofiair>-37. 0 £ the annual swarming approached, Colonel 
Walker moved up to the Nerbudda with the whole body, 
numbering 6,000 men, but they were found unequal to the 
protection of a line a hundred and fifty miles in extent. 
The Pindaree detachments pushed across between his 
posts, and a large body dashed down on the British district 
of Kiraedy, and burnt a portion of the town of Gan]am, 
and but for the accidental arrival of Company’s troops to 
quell an insurrection in Orissa, would have laid the whole 
province under contribution. Other bodies plundered the 
territories of Nagpore and Hyderabad. The expeditions of 
1816-17 were the boldest they had undertaken, and the 
success which attended them gave rise to serious considera¬ 
tions. With, the Nagpore subsidiary force guarding the 
Nerbudda, 28,000 Pindarees had crossed it. With 82,000 
British troops, besides the Poona brigade and the Nizam’s 
contingent distributed over the country, they had rushed 
through the peninsula and ravaged both coasts. It was 
felt that the cost of these defensive measures exceeded the 
largest calculation of the cost of a campaign to exterminate 
the freebooters. It was therefore unanimously resolved in 
Council to abandon the resolution which had been adopted 
to abstain from any system of offensive operations till the 
sanction of the home authorities could be received, and to 
adopt vigorous measures against them without delay. 

Intimation of this determination to extinguish the 
1 < Pindarees was immediately conveyed to Sindia, and he was 
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1 requested to cooperate in carrying it into execution, but 
they had agents at ills court, and warm parti- sijl ljV3 
zans amongst his ministers, who endeavoured determina¬ 
te persuade him that his own security would be tici14 
impaired if he sanctioned the extirpation of these valuable 
auxiliaries, who were ready at any time to flock to Ills 
standard, and who required no pay* The agents of the 
Piudarees boasted that they would outdo the exploits of 
Jeswunfc Rao Holkar, and that 50,000 of their body would 
carry fire and sword to Calcutta* But Sindia was not to ' 
be misled by this gasconade ; he had not forgotten Aesye, 
the Company had recently triumphed in Nepal, they had 
secured the resources of Nagpore, and the Government in 
Calcutta was again animated with the spirit of Lord 
Wellesley, and he promised his co-operation* 

During these negotiations at Gwalior events of great a.d. 
importance transpired at Poona. Triinbukjes effected his 
escape from Tanna, and though the Peshwa mani- Hostility of 
Jested unusual cordiality towards the Resident for Ba i <!0 Rtw - 
some time, there was the clearest evidence that he was en¬ 
gaged in correspondence with Holkar, and Sindia,and Ameer 
Khan, and the Pindarees, for a simultaneous rising against 
the Government* Under the direction of Trimbukjee, he 
hastened the enlistment of troops, collected draft cattle, 
augmented his artillery, provisioned his forts, and deposited 
his jewels and treasure in the strongest of them. In 
April, Mr. Elphinstone presented a note to him upbraiding* 
him with the hostile movements he was abetting, and 
declaring that the good understanding between the Govern¬ 
ment and him was at an end. At the same time, he pe¬ 
remptorily demanded the surrender of Trimbukjee, and the 
delivery of three forts as security, and he supported these 
representations by ordering up troops to Poona. The 
Peshwa’s brave general Gokla urged a bold appeal to arms, 
but he had hot the spirit to adopt this advice. The forts 
were surrendered, and a reward offered for the apprehension 
of Trimbukjee. 

On tiie eve of his comprehensive operations against the 
Pindarees, Lord Hastings deemed it necessary to exact 
greater securities from this perfidious prince. 

Mr. Blphinstone was desired to present him with peSy in. 
the dralt of a treaty which required him to dismiss on 
the agents of foreign princes accredited to his 
court, to refer all matters in dispute with them to the 
arbitrament of (he British Government, to renounce all his 
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a.d. rights in Saugor and Butidlecund, and, in lieu of the con- 
1817 tingent of 5,000 horse and 3,000 foot he was hound to 
furnish, to cede territory yielding twenty-four lacs a year. 
His ministers endeavoured to mitigate the severity of these 
penalties, and they affirmed that we appeared to exact a 
greater degree of fidelity to engagements than any native 
prince was able to observe. The treaty was nevertheless 
signed on the 13th June. When the intelligence of these 
arrangements and of this large addition to the Company's 
territories reached England, Mr. Canning remarked that 
this transaction sufficiently proved “ the irrepressible 
“ tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its bounds, and 
44 to augment its preponderance, in spite of the most pe- 
44 rempt/ory injunctions of forbearance from home, and the 
most scrupulous obedience of them in India. These 
“ measures were considered an unwelcome though justifiable 
“ exception to the general rule of our policy; only the o:n 
a currence of these exceptions had been unfortunately too 
“ frequent/' Before this despatch had left the India House, 
the Peshwa was a fugitive, and his kingdom a British pro¬ 
vince. 

On the death ofHolkar in 1811, Toolsee bye, the favourite 
of his harem-young, beautiful, and fascinating in her 
Heito's address, with great talent for business, but violent 
Court. and vindictive, resolved to conduct the govern¬ 
ment as regent. Ameer Khan exercised a preponderating 
influence in the state, by means of his lieutenant and his 
battalions when he was absent plundering Rajpootana. He 
was considered the head of the Patan faction. Tantia joge, a 
brahmin and a merchant, accepted the office of prime 
minister, and was the leader of the Mahratta party. The 
troops of the state were frequently mutinous for pay, when 
districts were assigned to the commandant, who fleeced the 
people without mercy, and sacked open villages, and 
cannonaded walled towns. There was no power in the 
state stronger than that of the military, and the govern¬ 
ment was in a state of anarchy. It was at this period, in 
the autumn of 1817, tba,t the agents of Bajee Rao arrived 
in the camp to promote the confederacy he was forming 
against the (government of India. 
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SECTION in. 

LORD HASTINGS'S ADMINISTRATION—WAR WITH THE PESTIWA — 
WITH NAGPORE—WITH HOLKAU—THE PIN I? ABE KS. 

The disorganisation of Central India had now reached its a.t 
climax. The number of armed men who lived by violence ^ 
tell little short of 100,000, and there was no Hftgt- 
native potentate with the power, or even the dis- Imre's new 
position, to restore peace and security. On the pohcy * 

8th July, Lord Hastings proceeded to the upper provinces 
to reduce this chaos to order. He felt that the only mode 
of dealing effectually with thePiudarees was to assail them 
in their haunts, and hunt them through the country till 
their organisation was completely broken up. He felt, 
likewise, that, to prevent the revival of such a confederacy, 
it was necessary to resettle Central India, to define the 
boundaries of each principality, and to prevent mutual 
encroachments by the establishment of our paramount 
power; in short, to restore and complete the system of policy 
devised by Lord Wellesley twelve years before. But the 
President of the Board of Control, the Court of Directors, 
and his own Council, were equally opposed to any such 
general federation under our supremacy. In his progress 
up the country, he therefore communicated to the Council 
Ills intention to take upon himself the sole responsibility of 
deviating from the views of the home authorities, and 
carrying out the general system of alliances lie had deter¬ 
mined to form. 

The resolution was executed with promptitude and 
vigour. The chiefs of Malwa and Raj poo tan a were in¬ 
formed that the neutral policy had ceased, and Tr0 ltieHOf 
that the Government was prepared to admit alliance with 
them to ^protective alliances. The intelligence 
was received with exultation throughout those 
provinces, and the Residency of Delhi was speedily crowded 
with the agents of nineteen of the princes of Central 
India. The first to enter into the circle of alliances was 
the venerable and virtuous Zalim Sing, the regent of 
Kotah. Then came the youthful and accomplished nabob 
of Bhopal, who eagerly embraced the alliance his father 
had refused. The raja of Boondee, ungenerously aban¬ 
doned to the mercies of Holkar by Sir George Barlow* 
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was now taken again unde;' British protection. Tho raja 
of Joudpore, brough t to the brink of ruin by the rapacity of 
the Mabrattas and Patans, eagerly accepted an offer which 
released him from all further anxiety Even the proud, 
house of Oodypore, which had never acknowledged the 
supremacy of Mogul, or Mahratta, now submitted to the 
supremacy of the Company: and lastly, the raja of Jeypore, 
seeing every other prince bending the knee to the ruling 
power in India, came into the system of alliances. Within 
four months, Mr. Metcalfe, the Resident at Delhi, to whom 
the management of these negotiations was committed, 
concluded the treaties ol alliance with all these princes 
upon the principle of “ subordinate co-operation and ac- 
“ knovvledged supremacy.” 

The military operations on which Lord Hastings entered 
were upon a larger scale even than those of Lord Welles- 
Extent of le 7’ aud embraced the whole extent of country 
military pro- from the Kistna to the Ganges, and from Cawn- 
para ons. p 0re to Guzerat. The armies of the three Presi¬ 
dencies were called out, and, including irregulars and the 
contingents of native princes, the entire force amounted to 
110,000 infantry and cavalry, and 300 guns. The magni¬ 
tude of this array was out of all proportion to the simple 
object of exterminating bands of marauders who never 
stood an attack ; but Lord Hastings was not ignorant that 
the extinction of the Piudarees was opposed to the wishes 
and the interests of the chief native powers, arc! that the 
e " cr perfidious Peshwa was endeavouring to unite them in 
a con.ederacy against the Government; his preparations 
were, therefore, intended to provide for any adverse move¬ 
ments on their part. Happily, the powers of Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief were united in his 
person, and all the arrangements, political and military, 
were regulated by the same undivided authority. Tho 
veteran soldier of sixty-five took the field in person. The 
plan of the campaign provided that four divisions should 
advance from the Deccan, under the orders of Sir Thomas 
Hyslop, tho Madras Commander-in-Chief, and four from 
the north-west, and converge on the camps of the Finda- 
rees. 

In the north it was uecessary to place a cheek on the 
dubious intentions of Sindia and Ameer Khau. Sindia 
Treaty with had at once agreed to the proposal to co-operate 
sindia. in attacking the Piudarees, but rumours had 
oeen diffused through his army that Bajee Rao was about 
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to raise tlie national standard and assail the Company, and 
his troops were eager to join in the warfare; he himself 
also had accepted twenty-five lacs of rupees from the a.i>. 
Peshwa. On the 10th October, a note was delivered to 183 7 
him, stating that as he had excited the Pindarees to attack 
the Company’s territories, and had subsequently afforded 
them an asylum on their return, the Governor-General 
considered the treaty of 1805 abrogated, and was about to 
enter into alliances with the chiefs of Malwa and Ilajpoo- 
tana, which that treaty had interdicted. He was now 
required to manifest his sincerity by placing his troops at 
the disposal of the British Government, and admitting a 
garrison into the fortresses of Hindia and Aseergurh. To 
quicken his decision, Lord Hastings took the field on the 
16th October, and having crossed the Jumna marched 
directly towards Gwalior. By this manoeuvre Siadia’s 
communications with the Peshwa and the Pindarees, and 
even with the hulk of his own army then encamped in his 
southern districts, was cut off’, and he was isolated in his 
capital with only 8,000 troops. He signed the treaty on 
the approach of Lord Hastings, and saved his kingdom 
from the fate which overtook the other Mahratta powers. 
While the camp lay in the vicinity of Gwalior it was 
desolated by a visitation of cholera, little, if at all, known 
previously in India, which reduced the strength of the 
force, including camp followers, to the extent of nearly 
20,000 men. At tho height of the disease, Lord Hastings 
gave instructions to his staff that if he himself should fall a 
victim to it, his body was to be silently buried in his tent, 
lest his death should discourage the troops, and em¬ 
bolden Sindia to attack the encampment in its prostrate 
condition. 

Ameer Khan was at this juncture scarcely less important is 17 
a chieftain than Sindia. His array consisted of fifty-two 
battalions with an efficient cavalry, and a hundred Ameer 
and fifty guns. It was as necessary to break up K}aaa * 
the Patan as the Pindaree force, and Lord Hastings did 
not hesitate to compass that object by offering to confirm 
him in the sovereignty of the districts he held belonging 
to the Holkar state, on the condition of his disbanding bis 
force, and surrendering his guns at a valuation. He 
wavered at first, but on hearing of the extinction of the 
power of Bajee Bao and Appa Sahib, he accepted the 
proposal and became an acknowledged feudatory prince, 
with a territorial revenue of fifteen lacs a year. 
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The advance of ono division from Hindustan and two 
from the Deccan towards the head-quarters of the Pinda- 
Oatbreak of ^ees, became the signal for the explosion of the 
th& pesuwa. plot which the Peshwa had organized among the 
Mahratta powers against the Company. He himself broke 
out on the Sfch November, the raja of Nagporeon the 26th, 
and Holkar’s army on the 16th December. After the 
signature of the treaty of the 5th June, he went on pil¬ 
grimage to Pundurpore, and soon after received a visit 
from Sir John Malcolm. The credulous general allowed 
himself to be so completely cajoled by the craft of the 
Peshwa into the belief of his cordial attachment to the 
British Government, that he advised him to increase the 
strength of his army. Under his advice, moreover, 
General Smith’s army was allowed to quit Poona, and the 
cautionary fortresses were restored. Bajee Rao now 
redoubled his preparations for war. From his private 
hoards he advanced a crore to Gokla his commander, to 
increase his levies and to provision his forts. He likewise 
spared no pains to conciliate the southern jageerdars with 
whom he had always been at issue, and endeavoured to 
seduce the sepoys from their allegiance by large bribes, 
but without success. He even laid a plan to assassinate 
Mr. Elphinstone, but it was discountenanced by Gokla. 
He returned to Poona in the beginning of October, and 
it became daily more and more evident throughout the 
month that a conflict was inevitable. Mr. Elphinstone, 
therefore, fell back two miles to a more defensible position 
at Kirkee, and called up a European regiment from 
Bombay, but, even with this addition, the British force 
collected for his protection did not exceed 3,000, while the 
Mahratta army numbered 18,000. 

The Peshwa was confident that Sindia and Ameer Khan 
had already taken the field in accordance with their en- 
Bnfctic of gagements, and that their example would be 

Kirkee, immediately followed by Holkar and the raja of 
Nagpore ; and on the 5th November he plunged into hosti¬ 
lities, but it was on this very day that Sindia signed the 
treaty which neutralized his power. Towards noon lie 
sene an arrogant message to Mr. Elphinstone, propounding 
the terms on which he would consent to remain on terms 
of friendship with the Government. While his messenger 
was on the way back, the plain was covered with masses 
of cavalry, and a stream of soldiers issued from every * 
avenue of the city. Mr. Elphinstone wisely advised the 
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commanding officer, Colonel Burr, to take the offensive ; 
aaid that veteran, though labouring under a disease which 
soon after proved mortal, boldly charged into that vast 
host, and obtained a signal victory with the loss of only 
eighty-six men in killed and wounded. The battle of 
Kirkee was one of the most brilliant in the annals of 
British India, and inasmuch as it annihilated the kingdom 
of the Peshwas was also one of the most decisive. General 
Smith, hastened back to Poona ; but, although the Peshwa 
had been reinforced by the troops of the southern jiigeer- 
dars, he declined another engagement; and on the 17th 
November, leaving his camp standing, decamped south¬ 
ward with his army. Poona surrendered to the General, 
and thus ingloriously fell the power of the Peshwa one 
hundred years after it had been established by his great 
grandfather, Ballajee Wishwanath. 

Appa Sahib, the regent of Nagpore, continued on friendly 
terms with the Resident for several months after the 
conclusion of the subsidiary alliance, but on the Affairs at 
1st February the imbecile raja Persajee was Nagpore. 
found strangled in his bed, and subsequent enquiries fixed 
the guilt on Appa Sahib, who immediately mounted the 
throne. From that time forward there was a. marked 
change in his conduct, and he exhibited an anxiety to 
relieve himself from the state of dependence in which the 
alliance had placed him. He entered cordially into the 
hostile views of the Peshwa, and bestowed a dress of 
honour on the Pindaree leader, Cheetoo, who visited his 
court to claim his aid. The Peshwa, then flying before 
the British troops, conferred on him the title of Commander- 
in-Chief of the Mahratta empire, and on the 24th November, 
notwithstanding the remonstrance of the Resident, he pro¬ 
ceeded to his camp to be invested with the insignia, and 
this was immediately followed by an attack on the Resi¬ 
dency. It w r as situated on two hills called the Seetabuldee, 
the one lower than the other, in the immediate vicinity of 
the city. The force consisted of about 1,500 men, with 
four six-pounders. The raja’s army mustered 18,000, of 
whom 4,000 were Arabs, the bravest soldiers in the Deccan, 
and thirty-six guns. Throughout the night the Mahratta 
artillery played on the hills, till at length a tumbril exploded, 
and in the confusion of the moment the Arabs charged up 
the smaller hill and captured the guns, and turned them 
upon the larger hill. The whole of the raja’s army now began 
to close upon the encampment in all directions, and to 
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a d. prepare for a general assault. The ammunition at the 

1817 Residency was running short; one-fourth of the little 
force, which included fourteen officers, was either killed 
or wounded, and its total annihilation appeared inevit¬ 
able, when the fortune of the day was changed by the 
gallantry of Captain Fitzgerald, commanding the three 
troops of Bengal cavalry. Contrary to the impassioned 
protest of his faint-hearted commander, he rushed upon the 
main body of the enemy’s horse with irresistible fury, and 
captured two guns, which he turned upon them. The sight 
of this gallant exploit roused the enthusiasm of the jaded 
troops on the upper hill, who had been eighteen hours in¬ 
cessantly fighting, and officers and men plunged down the 
hill, fell upon the infantry, and chased it like a flock of sheep. 

Reinforcements poured into Nagpore from all quarters, 
and Mr. Jenkins, the Resident, dictated his own terms to 
Deposition of the raja. He was required to disband his troops, 
Appa Sahib, surrender his guns, and repair to the Residency, 
and acknowledge the forfeiture of his kingdom; these 
terms were accepted. Lord Hastings had determined to 
punish the atrocious perfidy of Appa Sahib by depriving 
him ot the throne; but finding that Mr. Jenkins had 
engaged tc restore his royal dignity, he agreed to uphold 
the engagement, and the raja resumed his authority on the 

1818 8th January. But within a short time he offered the 
Peshwa, then flying before his pursuers, an asylum in his 
dominions, and prepared to join his camp himself. He 
was also detected in exciting the forest tribes to insurrection 
and impeding the surrender of his torts; and Lord 
Hastings ordered him to be deposed and sent to the holy 
city of Benares, with an allowance of two lacs a year; 
but lie saved the Company’s exchequer this burden by 
corrupting his guards on the line of march, and effecting 
his escape. The next of kin was placed on the throne, and 
the administration during his minority was placed in the 
hands of Mr. Jenkins, under whom the country enjoyed 
twelve years of unoxampled prosperity. 

Lord Hastings had made the offer of a treaty to Tool- 
see bye, the regent of the Holkar state, and she had re- 
Conflict with sponded to it by sending a private communication 
Hoikar. to the Resident at Delhi, offering to place the 
young prince and the state under British protection. Al! 
the substantial power of the state was, however, In the 
hands of the military chiefs, and as soon as it was known 
that the Peshwa had risen in arms they resolved to march 
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down and join his standard. The regent) and the ministers 
were suspected of a leaning to a British alliance, and the 
officers placed the chief minister under restraint, and, on 
the evening of the ‘20th December, conveyed the bye to 
the hanks of the Sipree and struck off her head, and threw 
her body into the stream. The army, 20,000 strong, then 
marched down to join the Peshwa, and in their progress 
found the British force, which was in pursuit of the 
Pindaree leader Cheetoo, encamped at Meliidpore, where a 
decisive engagement was fought on the 21st December. 
Tho Mahratta army was posted with great skill on the 
banks of the Sipi‘ee, its left defended by an angle of the 
stream, and its right by a deep morass, and the front pro¬ 
tected by a formidable battery of seventy guns. The main 
feature of the action was the rash step of crossing a difficult 
river by a single ferry in the face of strong entrenchments, 
and rushing forward to seize the guns which had silenced 
the light field pieces of the English army. The sepoys 
were mowed down by the enemy’s cannon, but continued 
to advance with unshaken steadiness, and at length suc¬ 
ceeded in capturing the batteries, though not without the 
loss of 778 in killed and wounded. Thy movements of the 
day were directed by Sir John Malcolm, who tvas less of a 
general than of a diplomatist; with better strategy the 
same result might have been obtained with less slaughter. 
Holkar’s entire camp, with all his guns and military stores, 
full to the victors, and the power of the state was irre¬ 
coverably broken. A treaty was soon after concluded, and 
cessions of territory were made to the Company, to Zalina 
Sing of Kotah, to Ameer Khan, aud to his lieutenant, 
which reduced the kingdom to two-thirds of its former 
dimensions. 

During the rainy season of 1817 the Pindarees were 
encamped to the number of 23,000 under the three leaders 
Cheetoo, Kureem Khan, aud Wassil Mahomed, operations 
They were not ignorant of the measures in pro- 
gress to extirpate them, and they implored aid uiuan * ?, ‘ 
of the Mahratta princes, but they had enough to do to 
protect themselves, and the different bodies of the Pindarees 
were obliged to disperse as the British detachments advanced 
upon them. Sindia, indeed, invited Kureem Khan and 
Wassil Mahomed to Gwalior, but Lord Hastings imme¬ 
diately took up a position which prevented their advance. 
They then turned off to the west, where they were inter¬ 
cepted by General Donkin, who captured Kureem Khan’s 
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elephants. kettle-drums, standards, and family. The two 
leaders burnt their tents and fled southward with about 
4,000 of their best horsemen, and their followers were cut 
up by the British troops and the exasperated villagers 
whom they had subjected to plunder. The chiefs wero so 
hotly pursued that they wero constrained at length to 
surrender at discretion, and one of them was settled on a 
small estate in the province of Ghazepore ; the other was 
placed under surveillance, and put a period to his life by 
poison. The most renowned of the leaders, Cheetoo, was 
pursued; by Sir John Malcolm; bis bivouac was repeatedly- 
beaten up, and he wandered about for a twelvemonth with 
a handful of followers who gradually deserted him, and 
being at last separated by hunger from his son and his last 
companion, plunged into a jungle . infested with tigers. 
After a diligent search his horse was discovered grazing 
saddled and bridled, and not far off the mangled remains 
of this renowned freebooter who had recently”ridden forth 
at the head of 20,000 men. 

These military and political, operations are equally 
remarkable for the rapidity with which they were executed 
Result of tho and for the completeness of their result. In the 
campaign. middle 0 f October 1817, the Mahrattas, Pindarees, 
a.d. mid Patans, presented an array of more than 150,000 horse 
1817 and foot, and 500 cannon, prepared to try conclusions with 
the British Government. In the course of four months 
this formidable armament was utterly broken up. The 
power of Sindia was paralysed; the army of H'olkar 
existed only in name; the Peshwa was a fugitive; the 
Paten force of Ameer Khan was disbanded, and the Pin- 
darees had disappeared ; the Mahratta commonwealth was 
irretrievably dissolved, and every military organisation 
within the Sutlej wasexfcingm'shed, with the exception of. that 
of Sindia which ceased to be formidable. The effect of the 
campaign, moreover, was to subjugate not only the native 
armies but the native mind, and to convince both princes 
and people that the sceptre of India was now definitely 
transferred to a foreign power. To the chiefs who lost 
their independence, and with it that feeling of dignity 
which was sometimes the parent of royal virtues, the 
change was a calamity, but to the community at large it 
was an unquestionable blessing. General tranquillity took 
the place of universal violence under the guarantee of a 
power willing and able to maintain it. A feeling of sub¬ 
stantial security was diffused through Central India, mid its 
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■inhabitants sought the means of subsistence and distinction 
by cultivating the arts of peace and not by war and rapine. 

The settlement of India in 1818 was, moreover, built on so 
sound and solid a foundation that it has required fewer 
modifications than so great a political structure might 
have been expected to need. Having thus extinguished 
all opposition, Lord Hastings proclaimed the universal 
sovereignty of the Company throughout the continent, and 
declared that the Indus was to all intents and purposes the; 
boundary of their dominion, 

Bajee Bao began his retreat southward on the 28th a.b. 
November, and on passing Satara caused the raja and his 1817 
family, the descendants of Sevajee, to be brought Battle at 
into his camp. Finding himself closely pursued Kor re a nm. 
by General Smith, he turned northward towards Poona. 
Colonel Burr, the commandant, immediately called down 
to his support the detachment left at Seroor, under 
Captain. Stanton, consisting of one battalion of infantry 
and 300 irregular horse. He commenced his march at 
eight in the evening, and reached the village of Korygaum, 
sixteen miles from Poona, at ten the next morning, w hen, 
to his surprise, he perceived the whole army of the Peshwa, 
25,000 strong, encamped on the opposite bank of the river! 

The Mahraita troops were immediately sent across 
against this handful of soldiers exhausted by a fatiguing 
march through the night, and destitute both of provisions 
and water, but the officers and men met the shock with 
invincible resolution. The engagement was kept up 
throughout the day, and every inch of ground in the Jan l 
village was disputed with desperate valour, but it ended 1818 
in the discomfiture and retreat of the Mahrattas. The 
most remar kable feature of this brilliant engagement lav 
in the fast that the sepoys were without any European 
support except twenty-four artillery men, of whom twenty 
were killed and wounded. Of eight officers engaged, three 
were wounded and two killed ; the total loss amounted to 
187. 

On leaving Korygaum the Peshwa again marched south¬ 
ward, always keeping ahead of his pursuers, but he was 
suddenly overtaken at Ashtee, and, after re¬ 
proaching his general Gokla for allowing him to Sdwrf 
be surprised, quitted his palankeen and mounted t&ePeehwB. 
his horse and tied, leaving the general to cover his retreat. 
Stung with the reproaches of Ins master, and determined 
not to survive the day, ho placed himself at. the head of 
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BOO horse and rushed on the British cavalry, and, after 
receiving three pistol shots and three sabre cuts, expired 
on the field of honour, the last and one of the noblest of 
the great Mahratta commanders. The raja of Satara was 
rescued at Ashtee. The Peshvva, hunted out of the 
Deccan, moved again to the north, crossed the Taptee, and 
advanced to the Nerbudda, but the fords were guarded 
and the different divisions of the army were closing upon 
him, when, seeing no chance of escape, he appealed to the 
weakness of Sir John Malcolm, calling him “his oldest 
“ and best friend.” Strange to say, he was admitted to an 
interview, when he So thoroughly cajoled him by his 
flatteries, that at a time when his fortunes were desperate 
and he must have surrendered at discretion, the imprudent 
general engaged to allow him eight lacs a year, and made 
other concessions equally unwise and preposterous. Lord 
Hastings, who had destined him an allowance of only two 
lacs, was not a little mortified at the prodigality of these 
terms, but felt himself bound in honour to ratify them. 
A proclamation had been previously issued announcing 
that the Peshwa and his family were for ever excluded 
from the throne. A small portion of the territory, yielding 
about fifteen lacs of rupees a year, was then erected into 
a separate principality and bestowed on the descendant of 
Sovajee, and the remainder was incorporated in the Com¬ 
pany’s territories. The Peshwa was conducted to Bithoor, 
near Cawmpore, where ho lived long enough to receive two 
crores ana a half of rupees from the treasury in Calcutta. 

The country which had been the scene of warfare, was 
studded with forts which held out for some time after the 
Capture Of submission of tho princes. They were garri- 
forta. soned in general by Arab mercenaries, whose 
services were valued not only for their courage and fidelity , 
but as a counterpoise to the native soldiery, among whom 
a spirit of insubordination was traditionary. The capture 
of the fort of Talneir was marked by the untoward 
circumstance of the massacre of 800 of the garrison in hot 
blood, owing to a misunderstanding, and by tho unjust 
execution of the commandaut, which tarnished the laurels 
of Sir Thomas Hislop. At length the only fort which had 
181y not submitted was Aseergurh, for the surrender of w hich 
Sindia had given an official order ou the commandant, but 
he had private orders not to deliver it, and it was not 
captured till a battery of more than sixty guns had played 
on it for a fortnight. 
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lord Hastings’s administration-home proceedings— 

EDUCATION—THE PRESS—PALMER AND CO. 

Mr. Canning moved the usual vote of thanks to Lord Hastings a.t>. 
and to the army in the House of Commons; but lie qualified 
his eulogy by stating that the House and the Home pro¬ 
country were in the habit of appreciating the ce * llT1 £ a - 
triumphs of our armies in India with great jealousy; that, 
almost uniformly successful as our military operations had 
been in that part of the world, they had almost as uniformly 
been considered questionable in point of justice ; that the 
termination of a war in India, however glorious, was 
seldom contemplated with umnixed satisfaction, and that 
the increase of our territories was ascribed by sober reflec¬ 
tion and impartial philosophy to a spirit of systematic 
encroachment and ambition. These considerations, he said, 
were not necessarily applicable to the Mahratta and Pin- 
daree war, but the House was to understand that the 
vote was intended merely as a tribute to the military 
conduct of the campaign, and not in any sense as a 
sanction of the policy of the war. In the same captious 
spirit the Court of Directors, while duly appreciating “the 
1 ‘ foresight, promptitude, and vigour with which Lord 
u Hastings had dispersed the gathering elements of a 
“ hostile conspiracy,” recorded their deep regret that any 
circumstances should have led to an increase of territory. 

Lord Hastings had lost caste at the India House, and its 
official communications to him were scarcely less acrimo- 
nious than those which had been addressed to Clive, to 
Warren Hastings, and to Lord Wellesley. The despatch 
written on receiving information of the brilliant termina¬ 
tion of the campaign was loaded with petulant and 
frivolous animadversions, and “ not mitigated,” as Lord 
Hastings observed, “by the slightest indication of satis- 
“ faction at the fortunate ibsiit, of the military exertions.” 

They censured him for disregarding their orders regarding 
the reduction of the army, though they had undoubted 
evidence that, under existing circumstances, on the eve 
of a great and inevitable conflict, to have carried them 
out would have been fatal to tbe interests of the empire. 

In anticipation of extensive military operations he had 
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remodelled the Qnarfcei^mastor-GcneraTs department, and 
he %as censured by the Court for not having previously 
obtained their sanction, while they pressed on him the 
appointment of one of their own nominees to the post, 
of whom Lord Hastings remarked in his correspondence, 
that it would be difficult to find in the whole army a 
field officer more signally unfit for the post. In the same 
spirit of antagonism, the honours so richly earned by the 
heroes of Kirkee, and Seetabuklee, and Korygaum, were 
withheld from them. 

The pacification and final settlement of India would 
have been a sufficient distinction for any administration, 
Encourage- but Lord Hastings established a higher claim to 
meat of public gratitude, by the encouragement which 
education, ] ie was ^,3 g rs t, to give to the intellectual im¬ 
provement of the natives. The India House had hitherto 
acted upon the principle that any attempt to enlighten the 
people would create political aspirations which might 
endanger their power, and lead to its subversion. Lord 
Hastings repudiated this policy, and in one of his public 
addresses stated that “it would be treason against British 
u sentiment to imagine that it ever could be the principle 
“ of this Government to perpetuate ignorance in order to 
“ secure paltry and dishonest advantages over the blindness 
“of the multitude.” These enlightened views gave an 
immediate and powerful impulse to the cause of education. 
Lady Hastings had already set an example by establishing 
a school at Barrackpore Park, and compiling treatises for 
the scholars. Schools also sprang up in the districts 
around Calcutta through the agency of the missionaries, 
and were fostered by a liberal donation from Government. 
Some of the most wealthy and influential native gentlemen 
in the metropolis raised large subscriptions, and esta¬ 
blished the Hindoo College for the education o p their 
children and relatives in the English language and Euro¬ 
pean science. All the efforts which have since been made 
with constantly increasing vigour, to impart knowledge to 
the native community, date from this renod. 

Emboldened by this liberal policy and the success of Lord 
Hastings, the Serampom Missionaries, on the 81st May 1818, 
T Td fln f issued the first native newspaper, entitled the 
mgsanu “ Sumachar Durpun,” or Mirror of Intelligence, 
the Press. Tlfib attempt to rouse the native mind from its 
torpidity, by the stimulus of a public journal, created groat 
alarm among the leading men in the Government, but Lord 
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Hastings afforded every encouragement to it; he manifested 
t he same spirit of liberality towards the English Press and 
notwithstanding the violent opposition of the members of 
his Council, removed tlie censorship which had been im¬ 
posed by Lord Wellesley during the anarchy of war In 

deference, however, to the despotic sensibilities of the 
governing class, lie imposed severe restrictions on the 
editors regarding the subjects and the personages which 
were to be exempted from remark, but the exceptions 
soon fell into abeyance. In vindication of his policy, he , _ 
stated in reply to an address from Madras, “ that he was IS: 8 
t m of considering tho freedom of publication 

j as file natural right of his fellow subjects, to be narrowed 
“ ou v b y special and urgent cause assigned 5 ” and, further 
t oat “ it was salutary for supreme authority, even when its 
“intentions were most pure, to look to the control of 
public opinion.” This heterodox doctrine gave mortal 
offence at the India House, and a despatch was immediately 
drafted, reprobating the abolition of the censorship, and 
directing that it should be immediately reimposed, but 
the despatch was suppressed by Mr. Canning. 

In the year 1816 the peaceful province of Orissa became 1816 
the scene of disturbances. On the acquisition of the 
country m 1803, a swarm of Bengalee baboos 
flocked into it, and obtained possession of every aneS at 
official post of influence, and by their knowledge Cutt ' 1 ' tk - 
of the mysteries of civil and fiscal legislation were enabled 
to take advantage of the simplicity of the people, and to 
deprive them of their lands. The province Was" also over- 
assessed, the zemindars were improvident, and half the 
estates wore brought to the hammer, and bought up by the 
Bengalee officials in the courts, often at a nominal price 
lo add to the wretchedness of the province, the salt 
monopoly was introduced, and the cost of this necessary of 
life was increased sixfold in a country where the sea 
furnished it spontaneously. Under this accumulation of 
misery, the people sold all they possessed, and then their 
wives and children, and finally took to the jungle. The 
country being thus ripe for revolt, one Jugbundoo, the 
hereditary commander of the old Hindoo dynasty, raised 
the standard of rebellion and collected about 3,000 men 
with whom he plundered the civil station of Khoorda, and 
lepulsed two detachments of sepoys. This success aug¬ 
mented his force, aud he took possession of the town of 
Pooree, and burnt down the European residences, but the 
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Collector escaped with his treasury to Cuttack. TLe 
triumph of the insurgents was, however, short, and they 
were dispersed by the troops which poured into the pro¬ 
vince. The people were assured that their grievances 
would be redressed if they were peaceably represented to 
Government, and they at once submitted to its authority. 
A special Commissioner was appointed to the charge of the 
province, the most notorious of the rapacious officials were 
punished, and the assessment was reduced by 40 per cent. 
Its tranquillity has never since been interrupted, and 
another proof has been afforded that, with a moderate 
assessment and congenial institutions, and an equitable 
and speedy administration of justice, few countries are 
more easy to govern than India, even under the sceptre of 
foreigners. 

The financial results of Lord Hastings’s administration 
were auspicious. Notwithstanding the war of eighteen 
months’ duration in the mountains of Nepaul, and 
the employment in the field of eight armies dur¬ 
ing the Pindaree and Mahratta campaign, the 
treasury was at no period in so prosperous a con¬ 
dition as at the close of his government. Tho state bonds, 
which were at a discount of 12 .per cent, on his arrival, 
were at 14 per cent, premium at his departure. The debt 
had indeed increased four crores and a half, but the cash 
balances in the various treasuries exceeded by five crores 
the amount when he landed. The permanent revenue had 
increased by six crores, and the permanent, expenditure 
by four, leaving a clear surplus of two crores of rupees ; 
the year 1822 may therefore be considered the palmy 
period of Indian finance. Lord Hastings entered upon the 
Pindaree campaign with the confident expectation that the 
pacification of the continent would be effected without 
adding a foot to the Company’s territories, but “ the irre- 
“ pressible tendency of our Indian power to enlarge its 
“ boundary,” which Mr. Canning had lamented, was fatal 
to this hope. The unprovoked aggression and complete 
overthrow of the Mahratta powers placed their territories 
at his disposal. He restored tho larger portion of their 
dominions to Holkar and to the raja of Nagpore, but ho 
considered that the annexat ion of the whole of Bajee Rao’s 
kingdom—the territory of Satara excepted—was forced on 
him “by the imperious necessity of guarding against the 
“ speedy renewal of a treachery so rooted in its nature as 
“to adroit of no other prevention.” It was annexed to 
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the Bombay Presidency, and the management of it en¬ 
trusted to one of the ablest of the Company s statesmen, 

Mr. Mount Stuart Elphinstone. The utter indifference 
manifested by Parliament to Indian affairs throughout 
Lord Hastings’s administration afforded a singular contrast 
to the active and energetic movements of the Government 
in India. Mr. Dundas had introduced the practice of an 
annual budget, that Parliament might be reminded, at least 
once a year, of the existence of the Indian empire. But 
so utterly lukewarm had Parliament become to its affairs, a.d 
that Mr. Canning, the President of the Board, stated to the WG 
House that “ the Indian budget was always considered a dull 
4 “ and disagreeable subject, and the practice of making 
“ budget speeches had therefore been discontinued. The 
u time and attention of the House was quite as much occu.- 
“ pied without throwing away a day in the discussion of a 
“ subject which was sure to drive gentlemen away from it/ 
During the five years of his tenure of office, the only occa¬ 
sion on which he touched on the subject of India in the 
House, except when moving thanks to Lord Hastings, was 
in reference to a bill for legalizing Scotch marriages there. 

Yet it was in this period of neglect that the great revolu¬ 
tion in Lord Hastings’s administration was consummated, 
that twenty-eight actions were fought, and a hundred nd 
twenty forts captured, and the sovereignty of Great Britain 
proclaimed throughout the continent of India. 

One of the last acts of Lord Hastings had reference to 
Hyderabad. Meer Alum, who had managed the affairs of 
the state with consummate talent for thirty years, Hydcrabftd 
died in 1808, when, after an irritating discussion md Chnn. 
with Lord Minto, Moneer-ool-moolk, whom the 
Resident described as both a coward and a fool, was 
appointed minister, while all the substantial power in the 
state was given to Cbundoo Lall, a Hindoo of great ability, 
experience and energy. The Court of Directors interdicted 
all interference with the internal administration of Hydera¬ 
bad, and directed the Resident to confine his attention to 
the reform of the contingent of 6,000 loot and 9,000 worse, 
which the Nizam was obliged by the treaty of 1800 to 
furnish in time of war. These levies, which were a mere 
rabble, were converted by the strenuous exertions of the 
Resident into an efficient force, disciplined and commanded 
by officers drawn from the Company's army, with which it 
was soon able to vie in military spirit and qualifications. 

As the force was entirely at the disposal of Ohundoo Lall, 
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lie was not disposed to check its profuse expenditure. It 
was not only over-officered, but the officers were overpaid. 
It became a source of valuable patronage to the Resident, 
and, however beneficial in time of war, was, in a season of 
peace, .little more than a magnificent job. 

a D The administration of Chundoo Lall was, with some 

1809 intervals of repose, the scourge of the country for thirty- 

J& Adralnistra- J***- U $h!? JT 

tiunot chun- but not controlled by British honesty ; nothing 

dooLaii. flourished but corruption ; judicial decrees could 
be obtained only for money; the land was farmed out to 
the highest bidder, and the farmer had the power of life 
and death; the utmost farthing was wrung from the 
wretched peasant, hundreds of villages were deserted, and, 
in the absence of cultivation, food rose to famine prices. 
The wealth thus obtained was expended by Chundoo Lull in 
fortifying his position. He erected a noble palace for the 
Resident and fitted it up with the most costly furniture 
from Bond street; he bribed the courtiers, and subsidised 
the zenana, and secured the favour of the Nizam by 
indulging his royal passion for hoarding. Mr. Metcalfe 
was appointed Resident in November 1820, and, on sur¬ 
veying the state of the country, resolved on a vigorous 
reform. Some of his political assistants, and some of the 
officers of the contingent were placed in charge of districts; 
a lenient assessment was made, and the current of oppression 
checked. Security was at once established ; villages were 
tfepeopled, cultivation was resumed, and rents were col¬ 
lected without a military force. 

Mr. Metcalfe had not, however, been long at Hyderabad 
without perceiving that every prospect of improvement was 
Palmer endangered by the transactions of Palmer and 

and Co. Co. with the state. Mr. William Palmer had 

established a banking-house at Hyderabad in 1814, and 
soon after became connected with Chundoo Lull, and began 
to make advances to the Nizam's treasury. The express 
sanction of the Government of India to such transactions 
was required by Act of Parliament; and, with the con¬ 
sent of the Council, and in accordance with the opinion 
of the Advocate-General, Lord Hastings gave his assent to 
them, and loans were accordingly made from time to time, 
but at twenty-five per cent, interest. In 1820, the firm was 
joined by Sir W. Rumbold, who had married a ward of 
Lord Hastings, whom he regarded with paternal fondness. 
In an evil hour, he r ;wrote to Sir William, “ The partners 
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■ ^ speculate; that your being one of tbe firm ■will interest me 
4< in the welfare of the house. It is a fair and honest con- ^ ^ 
“ elusion. The amount of advantage which the countenance 
“ of Government may bestow must be uncertain, as I 
u apprehend it would flow principally from the opinion the 
“ natives would entertain of the respect likely to be paid 
“ by their own Government to an establishment known to 
“ stand well with the supreme Government.’* This com¬ 
munication was widely circulated by Sir William, and 
placed the house on a firm footing at Hyderabad, and there 
was a constant stream of loans, at exorbitant interest, to the 
Nizam, and fresh assignments of territory as security for 
them. 

Mr. Metcalfe could not fail to observe that Palmer and 
Co. were becoming a dangerous power in the state, that 
the public revenues were passing into their hands, Mr Met> 
and that the government of the Nizam was caife’a repre- 
proatrate before them. He ventured at length BCntutlons « 
to communicate his views on the subject to Lord Hastings, 
but found that his mind had been prepossessed, and his 
feelings worked on by the correspondence of the Rurabold 
family; and his representations were resented. Chundoo Lall 
had been put up by the firm to solicit the sanction of the 
Governor-General in Council to a loan of sixty lacs, for the 
professed object of paying up the public establishments, of 
repaying debts due to native brokers, and making advances 
to the ryots. Lord Hastings considered these to be legiti¬ 
mate objects, and gave his casting vote to the proposal. 

But Mr. Metcalfe learnt on his arrival that only a fraction 
of this loan had found its way to the Nizam’s treasury ; 
that tbe sum of eight lacs was a bonus to the members of the 
firm, and that the remainder consisted of sums advanced, 
or said to have been advanced, to the Nizam’s minister 
without the consent of the Government in Calcutta, whose 
sanction was thus surreptitiously obtained to these loans. 

This transaction was too gross to admit of any palliation, 
and it was severely censured both by Lord Hastings and 
the members of Council. By compound interest at twenty- 
five per cent., Palmer and Co. swelled their demand on the 
Nizam to a crore of rupees, and the Government, anxious 
to put a peremptory stop to these transactions, determined 
that the whole debt should be at once discharged—with 
the exception of the clandestine bonus. By the dis¬ 
graceful treaty of 1768, the Madras Government had 
engaged to pay the Nizam an annual tribute of seven lacs 
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for the Northern Sircars, and the payment had been 
j punctually made lor half a century. It was now capitalized, 
and the Nizam was released from the grasp of the firm, 
which became insolvent within twelve months. 

The antipathy of the Court of Directors which was 
repeatedly manifested towards Lord Hastings by their 
Thanks of captions .criticisms, their reluctant praise, and 
Hoief a % ir ea g er censure, became more violent after 
he had given freedom to the press, and par¬ 
ticularly so after Sir W. Rum bold had joined the Hyder¬ 
abad Him, and they issued peremptory orders to revoke 
the licence which Government had given to the firm. 
Their despatch implied a mistrust of his motives in that 
transaction, and exhibited a determination to identify him 
with all their obnoxious proceedings. Indignant at these 
insinuations, and at the offensive tone of their despatches 
he sent in his resignation, on the ground that he had lost 
their confidence. They assured him that he was entire] y 
mistaken, and voted him their thanks for “ the unremitting 
z ® a l and eminent ability with which, during a period of 
he had administered the government of British 
“ with such high credit to himself and advantage to 
the interests of the Company,” The Proprietors eagerly 
concurred in this opinion, and desired the Directors to convey 
to him “the expression of their admiration, gratitude, and 
applause. He embarked for England on the 1st of 
January, 1823. 

In the grand work which Lord Hastings accomplished of 
consolidating the British empire, and, as the natives 
Estimate of expressed it, “ bringing all India under one 
" umbrel,a >” be exhibited talent of the highest 
r “ I0 "' order, though he may not stand on the same 
level of political genius with Warren Hastings or Lord 
Wellesley. His administration was made grateful to the 
inhabitants ot the Mahomedan capital of India by restoring 
the canal which had been dry for sixty years, and giving 
them the blessing of pure water without a water cess. The 
improvement of Calcutta, devised by Lord Wellesley but 
which he was unable to complete in the last year of his 
government, was accomplished by Lord Hastings. The 
i entUation and the health of the town were promoted by 
opening a street through the centre sixty feet wide, and lay¬ 
ing out squares with reservoirs of water; while the foreshore 
of the river, which was a disgraceful cesspool, was adorned 
with a noble embankment worthy of the “ city of palaces.” 



Ho Governor-General over laboured more assiduously 
iu the performance of his duty. Though approaching the 
age of seventy, he was at his desk at four in the morning ; 
and in the fervid climate of Bengal, which is now con¬ 
sidered insupportable since the means of escaping from it 
have been multiplied, he worked for seven years at the 
rate of seven and eight hours a day without a hill station 
to resort to, or even a sea-going steamer at his command. 

Within two years of his return to Europe, Mr. Douglas A *n* 
Kinnaird brought forward a proposal in the Court of 
Proprietors to make him a pecuniary grant be- T)cbate at 
fitting the greatness of his services. It served the incite 
to disclose the strong current, of rancour which House ‘ 
underlay the crust of official compliment embodied in the 
tribute of u admiration, gratitude, and applause,” which 
that Court had recently voted. The motion was met by an 
amendment, calling for all the papers connected with the 
transactions at Hyderabad. They occupied a thousand 
foolscap pages, and gave rise to a debate which, having all 
the relish of personality, was prolonged for six days, at the 
end of which time, Mr. Asteli, the chairman of the Court 
of Directors, moved as an amendment to the original 
motion that, “ while admitting that there was no ground 
u for imputing corrupt motives to the late Governor- 
u General, the Court of Proprietors records its approbation 
“ of ail the despatches sent out by the Court of Directors.” 
These despatches, four in number, charged Lord Hastings, 
among other misdemeanours, with having lent the Com¬ 
pany’s credit to the transactions at Hyderabad for the 
sole benefit of Messrs. Palmer and Co., with proceedings 
which were without a parallel in the history of the East 
India Company, and with assuming to elude ail check and 
control. The approbation of these despatches was, neces¬ 
sarily, the severest condemnation which could be passed 
on him, but the vote was earned by a majority of 212. 

Tims did the East India Company dismiss the man who 
had raised them to the pinnacle of greatness witjh. the 
verdict that he was simply “not guilty of having acted 
“ from corrupt motives.” But the Company, princely 
beyond all other rulers in their munificence, were not 
superior to the influence of vulgar prejudices, and they 
row added another name to the roll of illustrious mea^ 
Clive, and Warren Hastings, and Lord Wellesley—whom 
they rewarded with ingratitude. Lord Hastings died at 
Malta on the 24th August, 1827, and .in the succeeding 
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year the India House endeavoured 
rneiit for the vote of censure, and placed 
disposal of his family. 


CHAPTER XI. 


SECTION I. 

LORD AMHERST—BURMESE WAR—BHUKTPORE—BARRACK .PORE 

MUTINY. 

On the receipt of Lord Hastings's resignation, the post of 
Governor-General was accepted by Mr. Canning, the late 
Mr. Canning Resident of the Board of Control, but, on the 
Oormior- eve of embarkation, the death of Lord London- 
General. derry led to bis appointment as foreign Secretary 
of State. Two candidates then appeared for this splendid 
office; Lord William Bentinck, who had been unjustly 
removed from Madras by the Court of Directors in the 
height of the Vellore panic, and who was pre-eminently 
qualified for it; and Lord Amherst, whose claim rested on 
his embassy to Pekin, and the exemplary fortitude with 
A v f, 0 rd which he had borne the arrogance of the Court. 

1823 y™ herst _ Tile preference was given to him, and he landed 

QmemL Calcutta on the 1st August. During the 

interregnum, the government devolved on Mr. 
•John Adam, the senior member of Council, a meritorious 
Mr. Adam, °ffi cer ot considerable ability and experience, but 
totally disqualified for the highest post in the 
empire by the strength of his local partialities and preju¬ 
dices. His brief administration of seven months is now 
remembered only by his persecution of the press. Mr. 
Buckingham had come out to Calcutta in 1818, and 
established the ‘‘ Calcntta Journal," the ablest newspaper 
which had till then appeared in India. He availed himself 
of the freedom granted to the press by Lord Hastings, and 
commented on public measures with a degree of freedom 
which was considered politically dangerous. But the-great 
offence of the journal consisted in the poignancy with which 
o little knot of wit3 in the service ridiculed the weaknesses 
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and follies of some of the leading members of the Govern- A . T >. 
ment. They had been nursed in the lap of despotism, and 1S23 
resented the sarcasms of the press. Mr. Adam had sys¬ 
tematically opposed Lord Hastings’s liberality to the press, 
and only waited for his departure to reverse it. Soon 
after taking office, therefore, he passed a stringent regu¬ 
lation which completely extinguished all freedom; and 
as Mr. Buckingham, instead of bending to the storm, 
which was too violent to last, continued to write with 
unmitigated severity, he was banished from the country 
and ruined. 

Lord Amherst had no sooner assumed the government 
than he found himself involved in hostile discussions 
with the Burmese, which, in the course of live Eis^ofthc 
months, resulted in a declaration of war. The Burmese. 
ultra-Gan getic kingdom of Burmah lies to the east of 
Bengal, from which it is separated by hills and forests, 
inhabited by various tribes of barbarians. Four years 1761 
after the battle of Plassy, Alompra, a man of obscure birth, 
but cast in the same mould as Ilyder Ali and Runjeet 
Sing, who had began his career with a hundred followers, 
established a new dynasty at Ava. Aggression and con¬ 
quest became as usual the element of this new power. 

The province of Tenasserim was wrested from the Siamese, 
and the principality of Arracan, which was separated from 
the Company’s territories only by the Teek Naaf, was 
annexed. More than 30,000 of its inhabitants were driven 
by the oppression of the Burmese officials to take refuge 
in the neighbouring districts of Chittagong, where they 
weie settled on waste lands. The Burmese authorities 
repeatedly demanded their extradition, but the Governor- 
General steadily refused to deliver them up to a Govern¬ 
ment proverbial for its cruelty. The king of Ava, 
exasperated by our firmness, at length sent a rescript to 
Lord Hastings, demanding the surrender of the whole of 
eastern Bengal. u Those districts,” ho said, “do not belong 
t; to India-—they are ours; if you continue to retain them, 
u we will come and destroy your country.” Lord Hastings 
treated the letter as a forgery, and enclosed it to the king. 

The course of aggression was continued without cessation, 
and in 1822, Maha Bundoola, the national hero, reduced 1822 
the kingdom of Assam, which abutted on the Company’s 
district of Eungpore, and then the principality of Munee- 
pore, at no great distance from our eastern frontier. The 
dynasty of Alompra had thus, in sixty years, established 
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its authority oyer territories 800 miles in extent, stretching 
from the confines of Bengal to those of China. The uni¬ 
form success of every enterprise had filled the Burmese 
court with an overweening conceit of its strength, and the 
evident indisposition of the English Government to engage 
in war with them inspired the whole nation with a desire 
to try conclusions with it in the field. 

The immediate cause of the war was an arrogant demand 
made by the Burmese governor of Arracan for the sar- 
Origin of render of the little island of Shahpooree, lying 
the war. a £ the estuary of the Teek Naaf, on which a 
small guard had been posted. The Govern or-General 
proposed a joint commission to investigate the question of 
right, to which the Burmese replied by sending 1,000 men 
who put a portion of the feeble detachment to the sword, 
and hoisted the Burmese flag. Lord Amherst immediately 
sent a force to dislodge them, and addressed a letter to 
the king stating that, however desirous he might be of 
remaining at peace, he must resort to force if such insults 
were repeated. The court of Ava was now confirmed in 
the conviction that tho English dreaded an encounter with 
their troops, and Maha Bundoola was despatched with a 
large army to Arracan, with orders to expel them from 
Bengal, and to send the Governor-General to Ava bound 
in the golden fetters which he took with him. Lord 
Amherst, finding that every effort to maintain peace only 
served to increase the arrogance of the Burmese, issued a 
declaration of war in February. 

The Burmese were the most contemptible enemy with 
whom the British arms had come in contact. Their array 
Arrange- was a wretched half-armed rabble, without either 
ments of Ta ] onr or discipline. Their weapons were simply 
campaign, swords and pikes of an inferior description, with 
a few muskets, and their chief defence lay in the admirable 
skill and rapidity with which they were able to construct 
stockades. At the commencement of the war the 
Government in Calcutta was profoundly ignorant of the 
resources, the military force, or even the topography of 
Burmah, a nd for the planning of the campaign depended on 
the advice of Captain Canning, w ho had acquired some 
knowledge of the country. Ho represented that the 
occupation of Rangoon, the great port of the Irrawaddy, 
would paralyze the Burmese authorities, and that pro¬ 
visions and draft,cattle, as well as the means of building a 
flotilla to navigate, the rivers, might bo obtained in abun- 
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dance. The expedition was assembled in the spacious 
harbour of Port Cornwallis, in the largest of the Andaman 
islands, and consisted of about 11,000 troops, European and 
native, under the command of Sir Archibald Campbell, 
who had served with distinction under the Duke in Spain. 
The fleet of transports was convoyed by three vessels of 
war, and by the Diana; a little steamer recently built in 
Calcutta, the first ever floated in eastern waters. The 
campaign opened inauspiciously. The defence of the 
frontier at Chittagong had been left to a small and inade¬ 
quate force, and a weak detachment of 300 native infantry, 
under Captain JSToton, with some local levies, held a post 
on the extreme boundary, a hundred miles from the 
nearest support. Maba Bundoola came down upon this 
little band with an army estimated at more than 10,000 
men. The levies fled at the first onset, the sepoys main¬ 
tained the conflict gallantly for three days with little food 
or rest, and were then constrained to retreat, and of the 
officers five were killed and three wounded. 

The expedition arrived off Rangoon on the 12th of May. 
to the inexpressible surprise of the Burmese, who had never 
dreamt that the English, whom Bundoola had The army at 
been sent to expel from Bengal, would venture Hangoon. 
ro attack them in their own territories. The only defence 
of the town consisted of a teak st firade, with a battery of 
indifferent guns, which was silen 1 by the first broadside 
from the Diffey . The troops landed without opposition, 
but found the town deserted. The Governor had ordered 
the whole population, men, women, and children, to retire 
into the jungles with their provisions and cattle, and the 
order was implicitly obeyed. The British encampment was 
isolated ; all local supplies were cut off, all hope of advanc¬ 
ing to the capital, either by land or water, was extinguished, 
aud Sir Archibald was obliged to confine his attention to 
the shelter of the troops during the rains. Within a week 
after the occupation of the town, they set in with extreme 
violence, the country around became a swamp, and malaria 
brought disease and death into the camp. The want of 
wholesome food rendered the conditioji of the troops still 
more deplorable. There was no lack of cattle around the 
town, which would have amply supplied their wants, but 
the Government in Calcutta had forbidden the commander 
to touch them, in deference to the Boodhist prejudices of the 
Burmese, and the European soldiers were condemned to 
starvation, that the cows might live. The army became 
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dependent on supplies from Calcutta., then proverbial for 
the dishonesty of its contractors ; the meat was putrescent, 
and the maggoty biscuits crumbled under the touch. 
The troops were left in this state of destitution for five 
months, owing to the culpable neglect of the commissariat 
department; and it was only through the prompt and inde¬ 
fatigable exertions of Sir Thomas Munro, the governor of 
Madras, that the army was preserved from annihilation; 
but the unhealthiness of the climate and the want of whole¬ 
some nourishment filled the hospitals, and of a body of 
11,000 scarcely 3,000 remained fit for duty. 

At beginning of 1825, General Richards occupied the 
° province of Assam without resistance. Under the advice 
Conqrto&t of Commander-in-Chief, two expeditions were 

Assaaii and also organized to enter Burmah by land, the one 
Aracan. from the north through Cachar and Muneepore ; 
the other, through Arracan, hut both of them proved abor¬ 
tive. The Cachar force under Colonel Shuldham, 7,000 
strong, was enabled to advance by the road which the 
pioneers. had opened with infinite labour to a position 
within ninety miles of Muneepore, but the country beyond 
it consisted of an unbroken succession of abrupt hills 
clothed to the summit with impenetrable forests, and dales 
rendered impassable by quagmires. The rains set in early, 
and as it was deemed impossible to transport the stores and 
artillery, and the appliances of civilized warfare through 
these impediments, tho expedition was given up. The 
Arracan force was still more unfortunate. The commander, 
Colonel Morrison, was a king’s officer of good repute, but 
he had a contempt for the officers of the Company’s service 
who were acquainted with the nature of the country, and 
the peculiarities of Indian warfare, and rejected their advice* 
The army was three months marching 250 miles along the 
coast, and did not reach the capital of Arracan till it was 
too late to make any further advance. One-fourth of the 
force likewise fell victims to the climate, and two-thirds of 
the remainder were in hospitals. As an organized body, 
indeed, the army had ceased to exist; and on one occasion, 
when a wing o! a regiment was ordered on parade, only 
one soldier appeared to answer to his name. 

The king of Ava at length determined to collect the 
strength of his kingdom for one vigorous effort to expel 
Second the invaders, and Maha Bundoola was sent dow*n 
IS24 with 60,000 men to Rangoon, and arrived in front 

oi the British encampment on the 1st December. Within 
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a few hours, it was enveloped by stockades, which appeared 
to spring up one after another in rapid succession as if by 
the wand of an enchanter. But the Burmese, though skilful 
in fortifying their position, were unable to stand the shock of 
the British battalions, and, after sustaining two defeats, re¬ 
tired io Donabew, forty miles higher up the river. Sir 
Archibald Campbell, after having been idly encamped for 
nine months at Rangoon, and lost two mouths of the 
second season of operations, at length moved up towards AB 
the capital on the 13th February, in two columns, the one ^ $25 
by land under his personal command; the other by the 
river under Brigadier Cotton. On coming abreast of 
Donabew, the Brigadier found that all the resources of 
the Burmese engineers had been employed in strengthening 
the fortifications, which stretched a mile along the bank, and 
were garrisoned by 12,000 men and 150 guns, such as they 
were. In his assault on the place, ho was vigorously re¬ 
pulsed, and, as he had unwisely left one of his regiments in 
the rear, pronounced his force unequal to the capture of the 
place. Sir Archibald, who was considerably in advance, felt 
it necessary to retrace his steps to reinforce Brigadier 
Cotton, and another month was thus sacrificed. On the 
1st April, a shower of shells and rockets was poured down 
on the fortified town of Donabew, and the next morning 1825 
the whole of the Burmese army was observed to be in full 
retreat. On the preceding night Bundoola had been killed 
by the bursting of a shell, and with him expired the courage 
and spirit of the troops. No further resistance was offered to 
the expedition, and Prome was occupied without firing; a 
shot; but as the rains were approaching, the campaign, which 
had lasted only ten weeks, during which the army had 
advanced 150 miles, was brought to a termination. 

The general proposed to stop at Prome and act on the 
defensive, though the extraordinary expenses of the war 
amounted to a lac of rupees a day; but Lord Negotiations 
Amherst insisted on an immediate march to the for peace, 
capital as soon as the season permitted. At the same time, 
he urged the general to welcome any disposition, the 
Burmese might evince for peace, and, the more effectually 
to secure it, associated the naval commander and Mr. 
Robertson, a Bengal civilian, in a commission with him, 
with Mr. Ross Mangles as secretary. The king, on being 
informed that the general was authorised to treat, sent 
envoys to ascertain the terms, who w r ere informed that 
their master would be required to abstain from all inter- 
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a d. ference with Cachar or Assam, to recognise the indepen- 

182o dence of Muni pore, to cede the provinces of Amman and 
Tenasserim, to liberate all liis prisoners, and pay two crores 
as a war indemnity. These terms the king rejected with 
great indignation, and a Burmese army of 40,000 men was 
sent down to Pro me, but it was signally defeated and 
closely pursued. The negotiations were then resumed by 
the Burmese envoys, who waived every objection to the 
cession of territory, but withstood the pecuniary payment, 
on the score of poverty, with such importunity that the 
Commissioners were induced to curtail it by one half, and 
the treaty was signed on this basis on the 3rd January, 
and the ratification of it promised on the 18th, but it never 
came. The intermediate period had been employed in the 
fortification of Mclown, opposite the British encampment. 
It was attacked on the 19th; all the guns, stores, and 
ammunition were captured, the camp was delivered to the 
flames, and the army resumed its inarch to the capital. 

The king began now to tremble for lxis throne, and 
released two of his European prisoners, whom he sent to 
Final on- reopen the negotiations. They were informed 
garment that no severer terms would be exacted in con- 
and peace. se q ueiice 0 f their perfidious conduct at Melown, 
but that a fourth of tho indemnity must be paid down at 
once. While the envoys were, however, on their return to 
A va, the king determined to make one last effort to avert 
this humiliation, though ho could not muster more than 
16,000 troops. Sir Archibald had only 1,300 left under 
his command, but of these 900 were Europeans. The 
Burmese force was completely routed, and fled in disorder 
to the capital with the news of its own disgrace, and the 
English army advanced to Yandaboo, within forty miles of 
Ava. The king lost no time in sending the two American 
missionaries whom he had held for two years in cruel 
captivity, together with two of his own ministers, to accept 
whatever terms the Commissioners might dictate. They 
brought with them tho first instalment of the indemnity, 
as well as the European captives, and the treaty was signed 

1826 on the 24th February on the terms which had been pre¬ 
viously proposed, with the addition that a British repre¬ 
sentative should reside at the court. Thus ended the first 
war the Company had waged beyond tho limits of India, 
and it was also the most expensive in which they had as 
yet been engaged, and the least recuperative. It absorbed 
thirteen crores of rupees, and the return consisted of three 
thinly inhabited aiid impoverished provinces. 


BARRACKPORE MUTINY 

Tlie Burmese war gave rise to another sepoy mutiny, a.d. 
The native regiments from Bengal, owing to religions ob- 1824 
jeotkms to a voyage by sea were directed to march 
down to Aracan along tho coast, Tho disaster '' In “ ay ’ 
at Ramoo bad diffused through tho army a dread of tho 
Burmese soldiers, who were represented as magicians, and 
the service was regarded with great antipathy. The 
Bengal sepoys had been accustomed to provide from 
their own pay for the transport of their baggage, but the 
public demand for draught cattle had exhausted the 
supply and doubled the price. The 47th regiment at 
Barraclcpore, one of those warned for service, presented a 
respectful, memorial setting forth the extreme difficulty of 
procuring tho means of conveyance. The military chiefs, 
instead of investigating this just and reasonable represen¬ 
tation, treated it as a token of contumacy, and the men 
were told that they were to expect no assistance from 
Government, Discontent ripened into insubordination; 
excited meetings were held in the cantonments; the 
sepoys rose in their demands and pledged one another not 
to march without a supply of cattle, and also an increase 
of pay. The Commander-in-Chief resolved to crush the 
spirit of mutiny by force, and two regiments of Europeans, 
the Governor-General’s body guard, and a detachment of 
horse artillery wes> inarched to Barrackpore and drawn 
up unperceived in the vicinity of the parade ground. The 
47th was paraded and ordered to march forthwith, or to 
I ground arms. The men stood still in a state of mute be- 
i wilderment, resolved not to yield, but making no attempt 
at resistance. A volley was discharged on them by the 
horse artillery, when they flung down their arms with a 
piercing shriek, and fled in dismay. The European troops 
then bred on them, and the body-guard sabred the fugi¬ 
tives. ^ The slaughter on the ground and in the line of 
pursuit was very severe. The ringleaders were tried by 
court-martial and executed, and others were sent to work 
on the roads in irons. A court of enquiry was held which 
came to the *decision that “ the mutiny was an ebullition 
“ of despair at being compelled to march without the means 
“ of doing so.” When the corps had reached a state of 
positive mutiny, there was no alternative hut military 
execution, but the Commander-in-Chief incurred a heavy 
responsibility by treating their legitimate representations 
with scorn. 

Runjeet Sing, the Jant chief of Bhurtpore, who had 
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baffled Lord Lake in 1805, was succeeded by his son in 
1823 on whose death without Issue the prineL 
iu pore. p a ^y devolved on his brother. He applied to 
Sir David Oehterlony, the Resident at Delhi to recognise 
his son, a child of six years, as his successor, and he recei ved 
investiture under the express orders of the Government. 
About a twelvemonth after, on the death of his father, he 
was placed on the throne under the guardianship of his ma¬ 
ternal uncle. Before a month had elapsed Doorjun Sal, the 
nephew of the deceased raja, a wild and impetuous youth, 
put the regent to death, placed his cousin in confinement, 
and seized on the Government. Sir David, acting on his 
own responsibility, issued a proclamation calling upon all 
the Jauts to rally round their lawful sovereign, and 
ordered a force of Ifi,0Q0 men and 100 guns into the field 
to support his rights and vindicate the authority of the 
Company’s Government. Lord Amherst disapproved of 
this proceeding and considered it imprudent while engaged 
in a conflict with the Burmese to embark in a new war, 
and to incur the risk of a second failure before Bhurtpore. 
a/d. A disposition had for seme time existed in high quarters in 
182*5 Calcutta to remove the veteran Resident from his post, and 
in the hope of provoking his voluntary resignation the 
views of Government commanding him to recall his pro¬ 
clamation and to countermand the troops were communi¬ 
cated to him in a very imperious tone. He replied with 
great, and perhaps undue, warmth, and having given effect 
to the orders of Government, tendered his resignation. 
This ungenerous treatment broke his heart. He felt him¬ 
self disgraced in the eyes of the nati ve princes and of the 
public service, and retiring to Meerut died within two 
months, after an illustrious career of half a century. He 
was one of the brightest ornaments of the Company’s 
service, equally eminent in the cabinet and in the field, a 
inan born for high command and fitted to strengthen the 
power and sustain the dignity of Great Britain in India. 

While the army was assembling, Doorjun Sal mani¬ 
fested a spirit of humble submission and professed to be 
Proceedings satisfied with, the regency, but as soon as the 
in Council, tro >ps were countermanded, he assumed a 
higher tone and claimed the throne for himself, and pre¬ 
vailed on tae chiefs of his tribe to support his pretensions. 
The little success we had obtained in the Burmese war, 
had, as on all similar occasions, affected our prestige, and 
tho latent feeling of disaffection to the rule of foreigners 
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began again to manifest itself in the native community, A.r>. 

The cause of Doorjun Sal became popular when it was 
known that lie intended to enter the lists with the 
Company’s Government. Rajpoots, Jauts. Mahrattas, 

Afghans, and not a few of our native subjects crowded to 
his standard, and an army of 25,000 men was speedily 
collected for the defence of the place, AIJ the members of 
Council concm^red in opinion that in these circumstances 
we were bound in honour and policy to support the cause 
of the youth we had invested with the purple against the 
usurper, but Lord Amherst still continued to hesitate. 

Happily Sir Charles Metcalfe arrived at Calcutta at this 
juncture on his way to Delhi as the successor of Sir 
David, and in a masterly minute pointed out that as the 
paramount state in India, wo could not be indifferent 
spectators of anarchy therein without ultimately giving 
up the country again to the pillage and confusion from 
which we had rescued it ; that a vigorous exercise of our 
power would be likely to bring back the minds of men to 
a proper tone, and that the capture of Bhurtpore, if effected 
in a glorious manner, would do us more "honour byre- 
moving the hitherto unfaded impression created by our | 

former failure than any other event that could be con¬ 
ceived. Lord Amherst gracefully surrendered his opinion 
to that of Sir Charles, and it was resolved, if remonstrance 
with Doorjun failed, to resort to arms. 

To the astonishment of the princes of India who believed 
that the Burmese war had absorbed all the resources of 
Government, an army of 20,000 men with 100 capture of 
heavy ordnance and mortars suddenly sprung Btotpore. 
up in the midst of them. Throughout India it was re¬ 
membered that .Bhurtpore was the only fortress which the 
British Government had besieged and failed to capture, and 
the eyes of all India were fixed upon the second siege, not 
perhaps, without a latent hope that it might be as unsuccess¬ 
ful as the first. The head-quarters of Lord Combermere, 
the Commander- in-Chief, were established before it on the 
10 th December. Thirty-six mortars and forty -eight pieces 
of heavy ordnance played upon the mud walls for many 
days without making any impression or creating a prac¬ 
ticable breach. A great mine was at length completed, 
and charged with 10,000 pounds of powder. The ex¬ 
plosion took place on the 18th January, and seemed to 5 820 
shako the foundations of the earth, while enormous masses 
of hardened earth and blocks of timber, mingled with 
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heads, legs and arms, were sent flying into the air, and 
the sky was darkened with volumes of smoke and dust. 
Of the usurper’s army, 6,000 were said to have fallen 
during the siege and the casualties on the side of the English 
were about 1,000. Doorjim Sal endeavoured to make 
his escape, but was captured and sent to join the assem¬ 
blage of disinherited princes at Benares, -where he passed 
twenty-five years on an allowance of 500 rupees a month. 
The boy raja was then placed on the throne by Sir Charles 
Metcalfe and Lord Combermere, hut the laurels of Bhurt- 
pore were tarnished by the rapacity of the military autho¬ 
rities. The siege was undertaken to expel a usurper, and 
restore the lawful prince to his rights, but the whole of 
the state jewels and treasure was seized by the victors to 
the extent of forty-eight lacs of rupe&s, and divided among 
themselves as prize-money, Lord Combermere appropriat¬ 
ing six lacs to himself. The proud walls which had bid 
defiance to the hero of Delhi and Las war <e were levelled 
with the ground. The capture of the fort produced a 
profound seusation, as Sir Charles Metcalfe had predicted, 
throughout India; and, combined with the submission of 
Barmah, dissolved the sanguine hopes of the disaffected, 
and restored the prestige of the Company. Lord Amherst, 
was advanced to the dignity of an earl, not of Bkurtpore, 
his brightest achievement, but of Aracan, the most disas¬ 
trous of his expeditions. 

The financial result of his administration was calamitous. 
The wealth left in the treasury by Lord Bastings was 
Finances. dissipated, the annual surplus turned into a 
deficit, and an addition of ten crores made to 
the public debt. On his arrival, and while new to the' 
country and the community, he was led by the superior 
officers of Government to continue those truculent pro- 
Tho press, ceedings against the press which they had origi¬ 
nated ; but it was not loug before ho adopted a 
more generous policy, and on his departure was compli¬ 
mented by the journals in Calcutta “ on the liberality and 
“ even magnanimity with which lie had tolerated the free 
“ expression of public opinion on Lis own individual 
“ measures, when he had the power to silence them with a 
“ stroke of his pen.” He embarked for England in Feb¬ 
ruary, and Mr. Lutterworth Bayley, the senior member of 
Council, assumed charge of the Government. 
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SECTION II. 

LORD WILLIAM BENTINCk’S ADMINISTRATION—MILITARY 
OPERATIONS-NATIVE STATES—JRUNJEET SING, 


The stigma unjustly inflicted on Lord William Bentinek’s 
character by his abrupt removal from the Government of 
Madras in lbud, was at length effaced by his Tord 
appointment to the office of Governor General. WiUiam 
He was sworn in at the India House in July Be,itirick * 

1827, while his relative, Mr. Canning., who had promoted 
his nomination, was prime minister; but his lamented 
death soon after brought into power those who had opposed 
his elevation, and Lo$d William Bentinck suspended his 
departure till he was assured that the new ministry did 
not object to his appointment; hence he did not reach 
Calcutta before the 4th July, 1828. With his advent 
commenced a new and beneficent era in the history of the 
Company, marked by a bold and energetic improvement 
in the institutions of the state, although his administration 
did not open under favourable circumstances. Reduction of 
The Burmese war liad not only saddled the allowances, 
treasury with an additional debt of ten crores, hut created 
an annual deficit of a crore of rupees, and Lord William 1828 
Bentinck was constrained to enter upon the unpopular 
duty of retrenchment. Tw o committees were appointed to 
investigate the increase of expenditure, and to suggest the 
means of curtailing it. The sweeping reductions which 
the Court of Directors had already made in the strength of 
the army, left little for the military committee to suggest, 
except the diminution of individual allowances, though 
they were in no case excessive, and, in many cases, in¬ 
adequate. The civil department afforded a more legitimate 
field for revision; some offices were abolished, a few were 
doubled up, and the income of others was curtailed; but the 
total reductions did not affect the aggregate allowances of 
the service to a greater extent than six per cent. It was 
still the best paid service in the world, in the enjoyment of 
an annual income of ninety lacs, which divided, as it w T as, 
among 416 officers, gave each of the members an average 
allowance of 20,000 rupees a year ; but even the moderate 
contraction of allowances suggested by the committee and 
adopted^ by Lord William Bentinck, subjected him to 
indignities which severely taxed his habitual equanimity. 
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Of these economical measures, none excited so much 
bitterness of feeling as the half batta order. Soon after 
The hair the beginning of the century the supplementary 
batta order, allowance of full batta was granted to the officers 
when in cantonments in the lower provinces. The Court 
of Directors objected to tbo arrangement, and directed 
Lord Hastings, and subsequently Lord Amherst, to reduce 
the amount by one half, but they referred the order back 
to England for reconsideration, when it was repeated in a 
more peremptory tone. The latest despatch reached Calcutta 
soon after the arrival of Lord William, and in obedience to 
the Court’s orders, he issued a notification in November, 
reducing the allowance one half at all stations within 400 
miles of Calcutta. The order raised a flame in the army 
which at one time created the apprehension of a fourth 
European mutiny. One officer went so far as to assert 
that if an enemy were to make his appearance in the field, 
lie did not believe there was a single officer who would 
give the order to march, or a single regiment which would 
obey it. The insults inflicted on the Governor-General by 
the officers of the army rivalled those of the civil service, 
and were more severe than any of his predecessors had 
ever experienced. Lord Combermere, the Couimander-in- 
Chief, prevented the organisation of representative com¬ 
mittees, as in the mutiny of 1796, but he chd not hesitate 
to pronounce the order unjust; and the Court of Directors 
declared that they would have superseded him if he had 
not resigned the service. Lord William Bentinck also 
considered the order imnecessary, unjust, and impolitic, 
but he felt that it was beyond his power to suspend the 
execution of it after the Court of Directors had, for the 
third time, insisted upon its being carried into effect, with¬ 
out assuming that the Government in Calcutta was the 
supreme power in the empire. The Court of Directors 
denounced the tone of the memorials presented to them by 
the officers as subversive of all military discipline, and, 
with the full concurrence of the Duke of Wellington, 
signified their determination to enforce the order at all 
hazards; indeed, considering the pass at which matters 
had arrived, they had no other alternative. But the 
reduction was an egregious blunder; and it appears strange 
that so astute a body as the Directors should have risked 
the attachment and confidence of their army for a paltry 
saving of less than two lacs a year; and it is still more 
surprising that for the thirty years in which they continued 
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to administer the Government, they had not the magna¬ 
nimity to rescind the Older, even as a graceful acknowledg¬ 
ment of the services subsequently performed by the army 
in twenty hard-fought battles. 

The native princes had always been in the habit of 
making grants of land to individuals and to ecclesiastical 
establishments free from the payment of rent. Rent free 
Some of these religious endowments and grants tenures, 
to charities were held sacred by superstitious chiefs, but in 
numerous instances they were resumed, both in the Deccan 
and in Hindustan, on each succession to the throne, and 
sometimes during the same reign. In the confusion created 
by the dissolution of the Mogul power, this royal pre¬ 
rogative was usurped by the governors of provinces. On 
assuming the management of the revenue the Government 
in Calcutta announced that all grants made previous to 
1765 should be deemed valid; but,as there was no register 
of them, the rajas, zemindars, farmers, and revenue officers, 
set to work to fabricate and antedate new deeds, and it was 
subsequently asserted that a tenth of the land revenues had 
thus been alienated from the state during the infancy of 
our Government. The revenue settlement of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis reserved the right of resuming these tenures when 
their validity had been investigated and disallowed. The 
overworked collector to whom the duty of the investigation 
was committed, found himself thwarted at every step by 
his own mercenary officers, who were in the pay of the 
occupants; he became lukewarm in the work, and it was 
necessary either to abandon the pursuit of this lost revenue, 
or to adopt more effectual measures to recover it. Three 
weeks before the arrival of Lord William Bentinck, a 
regulation was passed, appointing commissioners selected 
from the ablest men m the service, to hear and finally to 
determine appeals regarding these tenures from the 
decisions of the collectors, who were thus stimulated into 
greater activity. These energetic proceedings gave great 
offence to those affected by them, who pleaded, and not 
without reason, that the difficulty of substantiating their 
claims had increased with the lapse of time, that many 
documents had disappeared by the effects of the climate 
and the ravages of while ants, and that lands which might 
have been fraudulently obtained several generations back, 
had since been bought bond fide at high prices. Though 
the holders were in no cases dispossessed, but simply 
required to pay rent to the state, the assessment of their 
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lands brought great unpopularity on the Government. 
The legal machinery of investigation cost about eighty lacs 
of rupees, and tho increase of revenue amounted to about 
thirty lacs a year* 

The political and military events of Lord William 
Benti nek’s administration were of minor importance cum- 
The c’oie pared with those of previous and subsequent 
insarrec- periods, when thrones and dynasties were over- 
tion. thrown, and the map of India was reconstructed. 

Tho Cole insurrection however, involved operations of 
some magnitude. The Coles, Dangars, Santals, and other 
tribes in the south-west of Bengal who are believed to have 
been the aborigines of the country, generally retained 
their independence, except where it had been encroached 
upon by Rajpoot zemindars, who endeavoured to improve 
their receipts by substituting a more industrious class ol 
cultivators for these lazy barbarians. The introduction of 
these men created a strong feeling of discontent, which was 
augmented by the insolence and rapacity of the Bong il 
officials who flocked into the province. In 1832, the Coles 
rose in large numbers, laid waste the fields of the zemin¬ 
dars, burnt down their villages, and put more than a 
thousand of their men to death, before it was possible to 
assemble troops. Armed as they were only with bows 
and arrows and axes, they were easily overcome, and there 
was much unnecessary slaughter. In the neighbouring 
district it became necessary to send four regiments into the 
field before the insnxmeetion was trodden out. The rising 
was not however without benefit to the people. It induced 
Lord William Bentinck to relieve them from the incubus of 
the Company’s code and judicial institutions, and to turn 
the district into a non-regulation province, and place it 
under the especial control of a commissioner. 

Another insurrection occurred within fifteen miles of 
Government House in Calcutta. Syud Ahmed, a Mahome- 

iusurrection ^ an re f° rmer an( ^ fanatic, whose name will come 
of Teetoo up again hereafter, collected numerous followers 
Me * :r * in lower Bengal, and more particularly in the 

suburban district of Baraset. Their bigoted intolerance to 
those of their own creed, whom they deemed heterodox, and 
their hostility to Hindoo heretics created a feeling of 
general animosity, and some of the Hindoo zemindars 
inflicted heavy penalties on them. They appealed to the 
magistrates, but the dilatoriness of judicial forms exhausted 
their patience; and, under the guidance of one Teetoo 
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Meer, a Mahomedan mendicant, they proclaimed a jehad, 
or religious war. They defiled a temple with the blood ot 
a cow, and forced its flesh down the throats ot the brah¬ 
mins, and then proceeded to burn down villages and facto¬ 
ries, and to erect stockades. In the peaceful province of 
Bengal, which had not seen the smoke of an enemy s 
camp for more than seventy years, it was found necessary 
to call out two regiments of infantry and a body ot horse, 
and some guns. Their stockade, in which they defended 
themselves for an hour, was captured, and the insurrection 
was quenched in their blood. 

The administration of the most pacific 01 Goyeraors- 
General could not escape the “ inevitable tendency ” ot the 
empire to enlarge its boundary, but the addition Annexat j on 
to the Company’s dominions during the admmis- of Cachar 
tration of Lord William Bentinck was so 
insignificant as to escape observation and censure, l oo a.u. 
chief of the little principality of Cachar in the hills to the 1832 
north-east of Bengal was murdered in 1832, and amidst 
the anarchy which ensued the people implored the pro¬ 
tectorate of the British Government which Lord V\ llliam 
Bentinck did not hesitate to extend to them. This un¬ 
noticed nook in the great empire has since acquired a 
commercial value by the expenditure of a crore of rupees 
of private capital in tea plantations, for which its position 
and soil are highly favourable. The principality ot Ooorg 
lies on the Malabar coast between Mysore and the sea, 
and comprises an area of about 1,500 square miles, no 
portion of which is less than 3,000 feet above the level ot 
the sea. Its chivalrous raja had defended it with so 
much gallantry against the overwhelming force of lippoo 
as to gain the applause of Lord Cornwallis, and also of Lord 
Wellesley, from whom he received a splendid sworcL 
which was preserved with pride among the heir-looms c 
the family. But his successor in 1820 exhibited an 
example of tyranny and cruelty rarely exceeded by the 
most atrocious of native princes. On coming to the throne 
he put to death all who had thwarted his views, and to 
prevent the possibility of being superseded directed all his 
kinsmen to be taken into the jangles and decapitated. He 
never scrupled to take the life of any who became ob¬ 
noxious to him. Ho likewise manifested a peculiar hatred of 
the British Government, and as he strictly interdicted the 
entry of any Englishmen into the province, his atrocities 
wore concealed from observation, in 1832, however, his 
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sister and her Husband escaped for their lives, and revealed 
his barbarities to the Resident in Mysore, who proceeded 
to his capital and endeavoured, but in vain, to bring him 
to reason. Ho addressed letters of extraordinary insolence 
to the governor of Madras, and even to the Governor- 
General, while he organized his little force to resist the 
British authorities. Lord William Bentinck, finding him 
deaf to every remonstrance, resolved to treat him as a 
public enemy, and issued a proclamation recounting his 
era cities, and announcing that he had ceased to reign. 
A force of 6,000 men entered the country in four divisions, 
in different directions, and after penetrating its intricate 
and perilous defiles, planted the British standard on 
the ramparts of the capital, Mercara, in April 1832. Tho 
country was at once annexed to the Company’s territories, 
and has now been covered with coffee plantations by British 
enterprise. 

The political policy of Lord William Bentinck was at 
first regulated by that principle of non-intervention in the 
Non-inter- internal affairs of native states which was still in 
vpntion favour in Leadenhall Street. In his minute on 
the Bhurtpore crisis, in 1826, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
had placed on record that “ having become the paramount 
u power in India we were the supreme guardians of general 
“ law, tranquillity and right.” The Court of Directors 
lost no time in repudiating this doctrine, and laid positive 
and repeated injunctions on the Government of India to 
abstain from all interference with the native princes 
bayond what was necessary to secure the punctual pay¬ 
ment of their respective tributes. The Government was 
thus placed in the invidious position of a strong and in¬ 
exorable creditor instead of a beneficent guardian of peace. 
Lord William, however, frequently found it impossible to 
avoid interposing his imperial authority to frustrate the 
projects of usurpation, to repress internal anarchy, and to 
promote harmony between prince and people. His political 
policy, therefore, presents the appearance of vacillation, 
and is certainly the least satisfactory portion of his ad¬ 
ministration. 

On the construction of the kingdom of Mysore, the 
administration was placed in tho hands of the renowned 
, brahmin Poornea, the great minister of Hyder 
S Ali and Tippoo, and his authority was supported 
ment. by invaluable assistance of some of the most 
experienced of the Company’s officers. The country 



flourished, and, in the course of ten years, a surplus of two 
croros was accumulated in the treasury; but the raja, 
under the influence of his minions and his flatterers pro¬ 
claimed his majority, when he attained his sixteenth year, 
dismissed Poornea, and took the administration into his own 
hards. The Resident reported that he was utterly unfitted 
for the government by the weakness of his character and 
his entire subservience to the influence of favourites. The 
administration steadily deteriorated for twenty years; all 
the accumulations of Poornea were dissipated; the go¬ 
vernment became venal and corrupt; the highest offices 
were put up to sale; crow n lands were alienated, and the 
subjects were crushed by new and grievous taxation. The a.i». 
people at length took up arms, and in 1830 one half the 
kingdom was in a state of insurrection. Adventurers from 
all parts joined the insurgents, and the peace of the Deccan, 
not excepting the Company’s territories, was placed in 
extreme jeopardy. It became necessary to send a large 
force into the field; but at the same time a friendly pro¬ 
clamation was issued, inviting the people to come in peace¬ 
ably and represent their grievances to the British officers, 
with the assurance that they would be redressed if they 
were found to be real. Tlie natives had full confidence 
in them, and the insurrection died out. 

The Governor-General then informed the raja that, j832 
though tranquillity was for the present restored, he could 
not allow the mime and the influence of the Management 
British Government to be identified with these of Mysore 
acts of misrule; and that, in order to prevent takcainu ' 
their recurrence, and to save the Mysore state from ruin, 
he deemed it necessary to place the entire administration 
of the country in the hands of British officers, paying over 
to the raja, in accordance with the terms of the treaty, 
about four lacs a year and a fifth of the net revenue, which, 
under more honest management, would be equal to about 
a lac and a half more. Lord William Bentinck was soon 
after led to believe from the report of the court of enquiry 
he had appointed, that the grievances had been somewhat 
overstated, and he proposed to retain in perpetuit 3 r only a 
sufficient portion of the territory to meet the subsidy, and 
to restore the remainder to the raja, on the simple condi¬ 
tion that the Government should be at liberty to resume 
this portion if it appeared necessary for the public benefit. 

The Court of Directors, however, who had entirely ap¬ 
proved of all his proceedings, refused to sanction this 
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proposal, and asserted that the assumption of the whole 
country was justified 'by the treaty, and essential to the 
welfare of the people. 

The non-intervention policy was peculiarly unfortunate 
for the two Rajpoot states of Joudpore and Jeypore, 
Jowjpore, where the turbulent habits of the feudal nobility 
rendered the interposition of a paramount power 
indispensable to the public tranquillity. Man Sing, the 
raja of Joudpore, had been deposed by his chiefs before 
the Pindaree war on the ground of his insanity, real or 
feigned, but had recovered his power if not his reason in 
1821, and began to wreak his vengeance on them. Xhev 
appealed to the Government in Calcutta, but without 
success, and then brought an army of 7,000 men against 
the capital. The raja appealed in his turn to Lord William 
Bentinck, who felt the necessity of interposing his autho¬ 
rity to prevent the kindling of war in Ttajpootana, and the 
Resident, was ordered to restore concord between the 
parties, which he effected with a stroke of In a pen. 
Bur, the insane violence of the raja broke out, again ; he 
not only oppressed his subjects, but gave encouragement 
to the robber tribes of the desert, and refused to apprehend 
Thugs, or to surrender malefactors. A large army was or¬ 
dered to Joudpore to bring him to reason. The Rahtoi-es, 
the designation of the tribe, were accustomed to boast in 
their ballads of “the hundred thousand swords” with 
which they had supported the throne of Akbar; but the 
Joudpore envoy now enquired what, occasion there could 
bo tor an army when a single messenger would have been 
sufficient to convey the commands of the Governor-General. 
Every demand was at once conceded. 

During the minority of tho raja of Jeypore, his mother 
acted as regent,, and resigned herself to the connsels of one 
Jeypore. Jotaram, a banker. The haughty barons ex¬ 
pelled him from the post of minister, and installed 
one of their own_body, Byree Sal; but the regent ranee 
obtained tho permission of Sir David Ochterlony to recall 
him. The nobles resented this proceeding, and a civil 
war appeared inevitable, when Sir C. Metcalfe, who had 
succeeded Sir David, proceeded to Jeypore, and convened 
a general meeting of the chiefs, and gathered from their 
discussions that the majority of them were favourable to 
the queen mother, when he confirmed her authority, with 
leave to choose her own minister. Jotaram became again 
the head of the administration, but the revenues were 
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misappropriated, the troops unpaid, and the nobles pur¬ 
sued with vindictiveness. An appeal was made to Lord 
William Bentinck to terminate the disorders of the state 
by the supreme authority of the Company’s Government, 
bat he declined to interfere. Soon after the ranee died, 
and her cleatli was speedily followed by that of her son, 
not without suspicion of poison, and the general indigna¬ 
tion against Jotaram became so intense that he retired 
from the capital, and levied an army. Lord William Beit- 
thick had by this time quitted the Government, and his 
successor accepted the guardianship of the infant heir, AT;# 
and despatched a political agent to the capital, who was ] S3 o 
just in time to prevent a battle between the party of the 
exasperated nobles and of the banker. An attempt was 
made to massacre the agent; he was attacked and wounded 
as he left the durbar and barely escaped with his life, but 
his assistant fell under the swords of the assassins. To 
prevent the recurrence of this anarchy, a more stringent 
control was established over the affairs of the court. 

In 1818 Lord Hastings assumed the prerogative of con¬ 
ferring the title of an independent king upon the nabob 
Vizier of Oude, which released him from the Affairs of 
necessity of doing homage to any member of the 0a(ie - 
imperial family who happened to reside at Lucknow, even 
in the most indigent circumstances. The king who was 
seated on the throne during Lord William Bentinck's 
administration, had been brought up in the zenana, and his 
ideas were puerile and effeminate, and his life was devoted 
to indulgence. The resident, Sir Herbert Haddock, repre¬ 
sented the country to be in a state of abject wretchedness ; 
there’was no security for life and property, and scarcely a 
day passed in which an attack was not made on the forts 
of the zemindars, who seldom paid their rents without 
compulsion. Lord William himself travelled through the 
country, and saw nothing but desolation and decay. He 
considered that, as we protected the king from the" indig¬ 
nation of his oppressed people, it was our bounden duty to 
protect the inhabitants from the abuses of the Government. 1831 
In a communication to the king in 1831, lie insisted on the 
adoption of reforms, and distinctly assured hirn that if lie 
continued to withhold them the entire management of the 
country would he taken out of his hands, and a sufficient 
annuity assigned to him for the support of his royal family 
and court. 

In anticipation of this remonstrance, the king recalled 
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Hakim Menhdy, whom he had dismissed, and reappointed 
Hakim him prime minister. This extraordinary man, 

Monhdy. the son of a Persian gentleman at Shiraj, had 

emigrated to India in search of political employment and 
entered the service of Oude, in which he rapidly rose to 
distinction. He identified the prosperity of his adopted 
country with his own happiness, and devoted bis splendid 
talents to the improvement of the administration, though 
thwarted at every step by the vices of his sovereign. Lord 
William Bentinek pronounced him one of the ablest men 
in India, and as a revenue administrator unsurpassed 
by any officer, European or native. He had gradually 
amassed a princely fortune, which he expended with more 
than princely liberality; and there was no portion of 
Hindostan which had not experienced his generosity, 
On assuming the Government he introduced important 
reforms, &nd had the courage to retrench the profligate 
expenditure of the zenana, and to curtail the allowances 
of the parasites of the court. But he was too radical a 
reformer for the meridian of Oude, and as Lord William 
Bentinek hesitated to support his authority against the 
wishes of the king, who was offended, he said, because he 
had not spoken with sufficient respect of his mother, and 
ADt had insulted the portrait of his father, he resigned his 
1832 post and retired into the British territories. In refer¬ 
ence to the condition of Oude, the Court, of Directors had 
justly remarked that, “ it was the British Government 
“ which, by a systematic suppression of all attempts at 
“ resistance, had proionged the misrule which became 
“ permanent when the short-sightedness and rapacity of a 
“ semi-barbarous Government was armed with the military 
“ strength of a civilised one.” In reply to Loi*d WiiliamV 
representation of the miserable condition of the country, 
the Court of Directors authorized him at once to assume 
the government, if circumstances Should appear to render 
it necessary. Lord William, who was on the eve of leav¬ 
ing India, communicated the substance of these ins true* 
1 .88i tions to the king, intimating that the execution of them 
would be suspended in the hope of his adopting the 
necessary reforms. But the reforms never came, and the 
orders were carried into execution twenty years after. 

The interview of Lord William Bentinek with Runjeet 
Sing is one of the most remarkable events in his admuiis- 
Progro^ of tration; but, before alluding to it, it is necessary 
Runjeet f- 0 con tin\ie the narrative of his progress after 



the check he received from Mr. Metcalfe in 1809. Con¬ 
quest was the one object of his life, and his attention 
was directed solely to the improvement of his army and the 
accumulation of treasure, to the comparative neglect of 
the civil administration. At the close of the rains his 
army was assembled for some expedition with the regu¬ 
larity of the seasons. This incessant warfare was exactly 
suited to the martial character of the Sikh population, 
whom it furnished with congenial occupation and with the 
means of acquiring distinction and wealth. The prospect 
of glory and plunder were tho two chief elements of their 
fidelity to their chief. He commenced the formation of 
battalions on the model of the Company’s army, and by 
incessant attention to their drill, which he superintended 
in person, converted his raw troops into an efficient force, 
which he provided with an admirable artillery. 

After the subjugation of all the independent Sikh chief-' 
tains in the Punjab, he entered into a convention With 
Futtoh Khan, the vizier of Cabul, for a joint H i» con- 
expedition to Cashmere; but the vizier antici- quests, 
pated his movements, and, having obtained possession of A>D 
the province by bis own unaided efforts, refused to resign 1817 
any portion of it to Runjeet, who requited him by the 
surreptitious seizure of Attock on the Indns, during his 
absence. This led to a battle, in which Futteh Khan was 
defeated, and the Sikh authority was permanently extended 
to the banks of the river. In 1818 Runjeet Sing obtained pos¬ 
session of the province of Mooltan, and taking advantage 
of the murder of Futteh Khan, the vizier, whose talents ism 
and energy had alone kept the Afghan monarchy from 
dissolution, seized upon Peshawur, the capital of eastern - 
Afghanistan, but was speedily driven from it. This dis¬ 
appointment was, however, compensated soon after by Pie 
acquisition of Cashmere, and two years later of the Deraj at, 1*819 
a strip of territory abotrfr300 miles in length, lying on the 
right bauk of the Indus, and stretching down to the confines 
of Sinde. 

In March 1822, Colonels Allard and Ventura, two *822 
of the French officers of the army of Kapoleon who had 
left Europe on the restoration of the Bourbons Arrlval of 
and obtained employment in Persia, made their French 
way to Lahore and, after some hesitation, were officcr3, 
received into the service of Runjeet Sing. The Sikh 
soldiery, previously distinguished by their courage, their 
national enthusiasm, and their religious animation, received 
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from these officers and from Generals Court and A.vilabile, 
who followed them^the benefit of European tactics and 
discipline, and became more effective and formidable than 
the battalions which De Boigne had raised for Sindia, and 
Raymond for the Nizam, 

In March 1823 Runjeet Sing proceeded with an army of 
23,000 men to establish his authority in Peshawar, but 
At I) Battle of the Eusufeie highlanders proclaimed a religious 

1823 Nonshera - war against the infidel Sikhs, and 5,000 ot 
them rushed down from their mountains and completely 
defeated them. Fresh troops were brought up, and Run- 
jeet eventually remained master of the field, and sacked 
Peshawar. This battle is memorable from the fact that a 
body of mountaineers, wild with religious enthusiasm, 
succeeded in baffling the efforts of four times their number 
of well trained and disciplined troops. The province was 
left in the lianas of Yar Mahomed, the hostile brother of 
the ruler of Cabul, on condition of his paying tribute. 
Four years after, the peace of the country was disturbed by 
Syud Ahmed, a Mahomedan fanatic, who had been a petty 
cavalry officer in the service of Ameer Khan, the Patau 
freebooter, and on the dissolution of his army, turned 
religious reformer, pretended to have visions from heaven, 
and succeeded in raising a flame of fanaticism among his 
co-religionists. Reference has already been made to his 
visit to Calcutta, from whence he proceeded to Mecca, the 
fountain of Mahomedan enthusiasm, and returning to India 
with more excited feelings, entered Afghanistan, where he 
proclaimed a holy war against the infidels, and raised the 
green flag of Islam, hut was defeated by Runjeet Sing's 
1830 disciplined troops, and obliged to fly. He returned in 
1830, and obtained possession of the province of Peshawar. 
Elated with his success, he proclaimed himself Caliph, and 
struck coin in the name of “ Ahmed the first, the Defender 
u of the Faith," but his assumption and his arbitrary pro¬ 
ceedings disgusted his followers, who expelled him from 
the province, and he was overtaken by the Sikh troops and 
put to death in May 1831. 

In 1827 Lord Amherst took up his residence at the 
sanitarium of Simla, which lies within 150 miles of Lahore, 
r ,, rd and Runjeet Sing embraced the opportunity of 

lierst# and sending him a complimentary mission, with a 
Bunjeet, . magnificent tent of shawls for the king of Eng¬ 
land which he presented on his return. Runjeet Sing had 
an extraordinary passion for horses, and Lord Ellen- 
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borough, then President of the Board of Control, determined 
to present him in return for the shtfwl tent with a teanl 
of English dray-horses. The Indus was at the time not ' 
much better known than in the days of Alexander the 
Great; and instead of despatching the cattle by the ordi¬ 
nary route through Bengal and Hiudostan, Lord Ellen, 
borough resolved that they should be sent up the Indus, 
with the view of exploring the river, and, if possible, 
forming friendly relations with the chiefs on its banks. 

On the arrival of the horses at Bombay, Sir John Malcolm, 
the governor, selected Lieutenant—afterwards Sir Alex¬ 
ander—Burnes to conduct the mission. At the mouth of 
the Indus he entered the territory of Sinde, the Ameers of 
which had always treated the English agents with hostility ; 
and, as they considered his arrival an event of evil omen, 
subjected him to groat indignity, and twice constrained him 
to retire from tliu country. They were induced at length to 
grant him the means of transport, and he reached the 
confines of the Punjab, through which he was escorted 
with great pomp, and at the court was received with great 
courtesy. "When the letter from Lord Ellenborough was 
presented to Runjeet Sing, a royal salute was fired from each 
of sixty pieces of cannon, and Lieutenant Bu rnes was treated 
with distinguished honour* as long as he remained at the 
court. He then proceeded to Simla where Lord William 
Ben ti nek was residing, and submitted to him the result 
of his researches regarding the commerce, politics, and 
military resources of Sinde and the other states on the 
Indus. He was directed to return to Bombay through 
Afghanistan, Balkh, and Bokhara. 

The power of Runjoet Sing had been steadily increasing 
for twenty years. Including the contingents of his jageer- 
dars, Ills array consisted of 80,000 men, animated 
with the success of a dozen campaigns, and in mmp*t esof 
part disciplined and cothmanded by European SiDS - 
officers. His artillery consisted of 376 guns and an equal 
number of swivels. His annual revenue was estimated 
at two crores and a half, and the vaults of his treasury 
contained ten crores. Though unable to read or write, he 
fully comprehended the papers in Persian, Punjabee, and 
Pushtoo, read to him by his ablo secretaries, who were in 
attendance upon him day and night, and to whom he 
dictated replies. But, though he had reached the summit 
of power he never arrogated the title of an independent 
sovereign, but was content to be considered simply as the 
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head of the Khalsa or Sikh commonwealth, a name 
regarded with a feeing of superstitious demotion by the 
chiefs and soldiers. He considered it a matter of import- 
unce to secure for his throne and dynasty the strength 
which a close alliance with the British Government could 
not fail to impart; and Lord William Bentinck, on his side, 
deemed it politic to demonstrate to the princes of India, 
who began to regard the progress of a native power under 
Runjeet Sing with hope, that a feeling of cordiality 
existed between the two states ; and a meeting was ac¬ 
cordingly arranged to be held at Roopur, on the banks of 
the Sutlej. 

This assembly was the most brilliant in which the repre¬ 
sentative of the Company had ever taken a part. Lord 
Meeting at William Bentinck, like Lord Cornwallis, was dis- 
itftopnr. fcinguished for the simplicity of his habits, and 
his dislike of the pageantry of power ; but he considered it 
important to give eclat to this political meeting in the eyes 
of India by the grandeur of its display. He descended 
from Simiab to Roopur on the 22nd October, and Ranjeet 
Sing arrived at the opposite bank of the river three days 
after with a magnificent court, and 10,000 of his best horse 
and 0,000 select infantry. The next day he crossed the 
river on a bridge of boats, preceded and followed by bis 
chiefs mounted on elephants decked in gorgeous housings, 
while a body of 4,000 horse whom lie had brought with 
him by way i>f caution, formed the wings of the procession. 
Presents of every variety and of the most costly description 
had been collected by the Governor-General from all parts 
of India, sufficient to efface the memory of the dray-horses. 
Rnnjeet Bing scrutinized every article with the curiosity 
of a child, and saw it carefully packed up and delivered to 
his master of the jewel office. The following day the 
Governor-General returned the visit; the scene was one ot 
extraordinary splendour ; the Sikh encampment exceeded 
in magnificence anything which had been seen in India 
since the days of Aurungzebe, and realised the highest 
conceptions of oriental grandeur. 

The frank manners of Rnnjeet Sing, his free enquiries and 
lively conversation, gave an air of ease to ceremonials 
which were UvSually stately and stiff. He called up and 
paraded his favourite horses before Lord William Bentinck, 
and recounted their names and virtues with much anima¬ 
tion. In their company was also brought up one of the 
dray-horses, as if to contrast his huge and shaggy legs 
with their elegant limbs. A. week was passed in displays, 
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entertainments, and reviews, recalling to mind the days of 
Mogul magnificence, and the parmes separated with a 
mutual appreciation of each other’s power. 

Bunjeet Sing had long been eager to add Sinde to his 
dominions, and to obtain possession of Shikarpore, a com¬ 
mercial mart on the right bank of the Indus, of Treaty with 
such magnitude and importance that the bills of Sini1 ^* 
its bankers passed current from Calcutta to Astrakhan. 
During the meeting he sounded the secretaries on the 
subject of a joint expedition, hinting that, according to 
Lieutenant Barnes, the treasury contained twenty crores, 
and that the army was very feeble. But Lord William 
Bentiuck had already deputed Colonel Pottinger to en¬ 
deavour to conclude a commercial treaty with the Ameers. 
They were exceedingly reluctant to form any connection at 
all with the Company, lest the factory should, as elsewhere, 
grow into a fortress. They yielded at length to the 
importunity of the Colonel, but in the treaty of commerce 
they signed caused it to be stipulated il that the contract- 
“ mg parties should never look with an eye of covetousness 
u on the possessions of each other.” Within eleven years 
Sinde was a British province. 
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SECTION III. 

LORD W. BENTINCK’s ADMINISTRATION—ADMINISTRATIVE 
REFORMS—CHARTER OF 1833 —SIR C. METCALF. 

The lustre of Lord William Beutinck’s administration is 
derived from his bold and enlightened reforms, his 
int ripid philanthropy, and his efforts to pro- Administm- 
mote material progress, in which he far sur- tiv °rearms, 
passed all his predecessors. For thirty years the local 
government had been engaged, with no encouragement 
from England, in establishing British supremacy and con¬ 
solidating the empire, and it remained to endow' it with 
improved and beneficial institutions. No substantial effort 
had been made since the days of Lord Cornwallis to improve 
them, and they had become in a great measure effete. For 
the work of reformation Lord William Bentinck was 
particularly qualified, by the clearness of his views, his 
freedom from traditional prejudices, and his inflexible 
resolution. His administration therefore forms one of the 
great landmarks in the history of British India. 
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The current of civil justice was blocked up by the 
provincial courts, which Lord William Bentinck described 
a.d. The pro- as <c resting places for those members of the service 

1831 vinciai “ who wore deemed fit for no higher responsi- 

“ bilitieB.” With some exceptions, the judicial 
character of the judges was contemptible, while their dis¬ 
cordant judgments in appeal only served to bewilder the 
judges of the courts subordinate to them. With regard to 
criminal justice, their agency was a national grievance. 
The judges went on circuit to hold sessions and gaol 
delivery twice a year, and the accused were kept in con¬ 
finement for months before they were brought to trial, 

. while the prosecutors and witnesses were detained through¬ 
out this period at their own expense. Under such circum¬ 
stances, it is of coarse no matter of surprise that the daroga 
who came down to institute enquiries was considered by the 
natives “ the messenger of death,” and that the conceal¬ 
ment of (’lime became the one object of solicitude through¬ 
out the country. 

Lord William earned the gratitude of the country by 
abolishing a class of tribunals which combined three of 
the worst vices of law—delay, expense, and -uncertainty. 
The duties of the session were transferred to the judge of 
the district, who was to hold a gaol delivery every month, 
A separate Sudder, or chief court, was also established m t 
the North-West provinces, and the natives of Delhi were no 
longer obliged to travel a thousand miles to Calcutta to pro¬ 
secute an appeal. A corresponding boon was also conferred 
on these provinces by the erection of a board of revenue at 
Allahabad, which placed the control of the revenue of twenty- 
three millions of people in the midst of them. The value 
of these improvements was incalculably enhanced by con¬ 
ferring on the natives the great blessing of the use of then 
own vernacular tongue in all the courts, civil, fiscal, and 
criminal, to which they were amenable, in lieu of the 
Persian, which had been adopted from the Mahomedans to 
whom it was familiar, whereas in the British courts it was 
foreign equally to the parties, the witnesses, and the 
judge. 

One of the greatest transactions of Lord William 
Bentinck’s administration was the revenue settlement of 
^ the North-West provinces. On the acquisition of 

settiwr.uat the latest* of these provinces by Lord Wellesley, 
n.^w! p. m 1804, he promised them a permanent settlement 
at the end of ten years, if it was approved of by 
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the Court of Directors. The Court repudiated the engage¬ 
ment, and ordered it to bo limited to five years; but so brief 
a term was fatal to all agricultural improvement. A 
landholder considered it an act of folly to lay out money 
in the improvement of his land when he knew that this would 
only serve to increase his assessment in two or three years ; 
and as the period of revision approached, wells were filled up, 
and cultivation was neglected. An effort was made to 
grapple with this large question in 1822, but the celebrated 
regulation of that year was too complicated in its details to 
be worked by the limited agency at the disposal oi 
Government, and at the end of ten years the settlement 
had scarcely begun. Lord William Bentinck was resolved 
to remove the opprobrium of this neglect from the 
administration, and made a tour t?arough the provinces, 
discussing the question in all its bearings with the revenue 
officers in each district, and with the revenue board at 
Allahabad; and on his return to the Presidency issued the 
regulation for the new settlement in 1833. It possessed 
the great merit of simplicity, and dispensed with many ot 
the elaborate enquiries required by the former regulation. 
The lands were minutely surveyed and classified accord¬ 
ing to their quality, and an accurate measurement of 
them was placed on record, by which a prolific source of 
^discord and litigation was cut off, and the assessment was 
then fixed for thirty years by the collector, after a free and 
friendly communication with the people on the spot. The 
general management of these large operations was entrusted 
to Mr. Robert Bird, the ablest financial officer since the 
days of Sir John Shore. His knowledge of the intricacies 
of laud tenure in the North-West provinces was greater than 
that of any other man in the service, and he was moreover 
endowed with that indomitable energy and that sternness 
of purpose which enabled him to complete the settlement of 
72,000 square miles, affecting the vital interests of twenty- 
three millions of people, in the course of ten years. He was 
allowed to select his own assistants, and the honour of 
having served under him was considered as conferring a 
distinction for life. 

The measure which above all others- has endeared the 
memory of Lord William Bentinck to the natives of India, 
was the access he gave them to the public service. Employment; 
Their exclusion from every office except the lowest of 
and worst paid was the cardinal error of Lord Cornwallis's 
administration. Such ostracism of a whole people, who 
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Lad from time immemorial been accustomed to the manage¬ 
ment of public affaira in every department, was without a 
parallel in history. The grandsons of the Gauls who 
resisted Caesar became Roman senators; the grandsons of 
the Rajpoots who opposed Baber, and well-nigh nipped his 
enterprise in the bud at Biana, were employed by his 
illustrious grandson in the government of provinces arm 
the command of armies, and shed their blood for liim on 
the shores of the Bay uf Bengal and the banks of the Oxus, 
and rewarded his confidence with unshaken loyalty to his 
throne, even when it was shaken by the treachery of his 
Mahomodan satraps. But wherever the Company’s sove¬ 
reignty was extended, every office of the least value was 
bestowed exclusively on their own European and covenanted 
servants; and the natives of the country, however capable, 
were at once excluded from all share in the government of 
their own country, one of the most honourable aspirations 
of humanity. Lord William Bentinek was deeply impressed 
rsith the viciousness of this policy, and determined “to 

throw open the door of distinction to the natives, and to 
“ grant them a full participation in all the honours and 
“ emoluments of the state. 0 This liberal policy was 
ushered in by the regulations of 1831, which completely 
reconstructed the legal establishments of the Bengal 
Presidency, and entrusted the primary jurisdiction of all ^ 
suits, of whatever character or amount, not excluding those 
instituted against Government, to native agency. They 
were subsequently introduced into all other departments, 
and have manifested such eagerness for state employ as, in 
some measure, to impair the feeling of personal indepen¬ 
dence. Another anomaly was likewise removed on this 
occasion. The Company and their servants, from a morbid 
dread of offending Hindoo prejudices, had debarred native 
converts from holding any office, even that of a constable. 
Lord William Bentinck ordained that in admitting natives 
to the public service, there should be no distinction of caste, 
creed, or nation. 

The most benignant and memorable act of Lord William. 
Bontinek's administration was the abolition of suttee , 
Abolition of which had been practised for twenty centuries 
suttee. wherever Hindooism obtained a footing. The 
1805 first effort to interfere with it was made by Mr. George 
TJdny, the member of Council, and Dr. Carey, who pre¬ 
sented an address on the subject to Lord Wellesley. He 
was then on the eve of leaving India, but recorded his 
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Opinion in favour of the abolition of ifc. Some attempts 
were subsequently made to diminish the number of victims 
by regulating the procedure, but the Court of Directors 
justly observed that the practice was thereby rendered 
more popular, inasmuch as, by prohibiting it in some cases, 
the Government appeared to sanction it in all others. The 
question was earnestly discussed for many ye*ars by some 
of the most distinguished servants of the state, but they 
all shrunk from the proposal of interdicting the practice. 

In 1823 the Court of Directors sent a despatch to the 
Government of India, in which all the arguments against 
abolition were earnestly and honestly combated, and the 
question was referred to the decision of the local autho¬ 
rities ; but Lord Auckland found the opinions of the public 
officers so discordant, as to be obliged to inform the 
Court that he was not prepared to recommend the positive 
prohibition of it; and they placed the question definitively 
in the hands of Lord William Bentinck on his appointment. 

Lord William Bentinck landed in Calcutta, feeling, as he 
said, “ the dreadful responsibility hanging over his head in 
“ this world and the next, if, as the Governor- j j0 rdwmiam 
“ General of India, he was to consent to the Beutinck'a 
“ continuance of this practice one moment longer, er,qmue8, 

“ not than our security, but than the real happiness and 
“ permanent welfare of the native population rendered 
indispensable.” He resolved “to come to as early a 
tc determination as a mature consideration would allow; 

“ and having made that determination, to stand by it, yea 
“ or no, and set his conscience at rest.” He immediately 
circulated a confidential communication among more than 
fifty of the civil and military officers of Government, asking 
their opinion as to the effect which the abolition would be 
likely to produce in the country generally, and on the 
minds of the sepoys in particular. The groat majority of 
the military officers asserted that the immediate and 
peremptory abolition of the practice would create no alarm 
among the native troops. Of the civil functionaries three- 
fourths advocated its positive prohibition. Fortified by 
these opinions, and secure of the support of the Court of A 
Directors, Lord William Bentinck, on the 4th December, jg29 
1829, promulgated that celebrated regulation which declared 
“ the practice of suttee illegal and punishable by the 
“ criminal courts as culpable homicide.” Hot the slightest 
feeling of alarm or resentment was exhibited, except by a 
few baboos in Calcutta, encouraged by Dr. Horace Haymau 
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Wilson, the great orientalist, the idol of pundits and 
brahmins. Within a twelvemonth Lord William Bentinek 
was enabled to assure the Court of Directors that there 
never was a greater bugbear than the fear of revolt on this 
ground. The enlightened natives of the present day 
regard it in the light of an extinct barbarism, just as we do 
the human sacrifices of the Druids. 

It was during Lord William Bentinok’s administration 
that the first energetic measures were adopted to extirpate 
Suppression the Thugs, a fraternity of hereditary assassins, 
of Thuggee, who subsisted by the plunder of the victims they 
strangled. There were few districts without some resident 
thugs, but they generally quitted their kome3 in small 
bodies with the appearance of cultivators, leaving their 
families in the village. As they roamed through the 
country they attached themselves, as if by accident, to the 
travellers they met, and entered into tree and cheerful 
conversation with them to obtain the information they 
required ; and, on reaching some sequestered spot, suddenly 
threw round the neck of the victim a strip of cloth or an 
unfolded turban, the ends of which were drawn tight till 
lie ceased to breathe. His body was then rifled and 
thrown into a pit hastily dug with pickaxes which bad 
been consecrated with religious ceremonials. The thugs were 
bound to secrecy by solemn oaths, and recognised each 
other by a slang vocabulary. They maintained a special 
veneration for Doorga, the tutelary goddess of vagabonds, 
thieves, and murderers, observed her festivals with super¬ 
stitious punctuality, and presented a portion of their plunder 
at her most celebrated shrines. They endeavoured to 
ascertain her wishes by signs and omens, and considered 
themselves acting under divine authority when they were 
favourable. They traversed the length and breadth of the 
country, and their victims were counted by thousands. 
Lord William Bentinek determined to spare no pains or 
expense to deliver India from this scourge, and created a 
special department for its suppression, which he placed 
under the direction of Major—afterwards Sir William— 
Sleaman, whose name is inseparably connected in. the 
annals of India with this mission of humanity. He organised 
a comprehensive scheme of operations which embraced 
every province, not exempting the native states, and by 
means of approvers who turned king’s evidence, obtained 
a complete clue to the movements and operations of the 
gangs. With the aid of an efficient staff of officers whom 



lie bad himself selected, he took the field against them in 
every direction, and within six years 2,000 of these garotters 
were apprehended and convicted, and sentenced to death 
or imprisonment, and the fraternity was broken np. 

The attention of Lord William Bentinck was directed A j>. 
immediately after his arrival to the establishment of steam 1830 
communication on the Ganges. Under his direc- steam com- . . 

tion, two vessels were built in Calcutta and fitted nutnfcation. 
up with engines from England, and they performed the 
voyage from Calcutta to Allahabad, which had usually 
employed three months by water, in as many weeks. The 
enterprise was subsequently transferred to private com¬ 
panies. A still more important object with him whs the 
abridgment of the voyage between India and England. 

A considerable fund had been raised in Calcutta in 1823 
to promote this object, and a premium was offered for any 
steamer which should perform the voyage in seventy days. 

The attempt was made in the Enterprise by Captain 
Johnson, round the Cape, but he was 113 days accom¬ 
plishing it. Lord William determined to try the experi¬ 
ment through the Red Sea, and directed the Hugh Lindsay , 
a small steamer of 400 tons, built at Bombay, to be sent 
from that port to Suez, which she reached in a month. 
Three other voyages were performed in succession, and it 
was demonstrated that, with corresponding arrangements 
in the Mediterranean, the voyage from Bombay to England 
might bo completed in fifty-five days. The Court of 
Directors, however, raised an objection to these experi¬ 
ments, and questioned whether the end in view would be 
worth the expenditure, and at length prohibited any farther 
employment of the Hugh Lindsay in the conveyance of the 
mails. The subject was then brought before the House of 
Commons, who passed a resolution that “ a regular and 
“ expeditious communication by steam between England 
41 and India was an object of national importance.” The 
Hugh Lindsay was again put in requisition, but the Court 
of Directors were lukewarm., and the enterprise was 
performed in a perfunctory manner, and fell into abeyance. 

It was reserved for the Peninsular and Oriental Company 
to carry to a successful issue the large views of Lord 
William Bentinck, and, with the aid of the Suez Canal, 
to bring India within three weeks’ distance of England. 

The course of education received a fresh impulse, as 
well a. a more useful direction, from the efforts Education— 
of Lord William Bentinck. The Parliamentary orientalism. 
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vote of ten lacs of rupees for “the revival and promo- 
“ tion of literature, and the encouragement of learned 
“ natives,” was interpreted in Leadenhall Street and in 
Calcutta to apply to the revival of native literature, to 
which it was exclusively applied. Mr. Adam distinguished 
his brief tenure of office by appointing a Committee of 
public instruction to suggest measures for the better 
education of the people in useful knowledge, and the arts 
and sciences of the West. This movement was strength¬ 
ened by a despatch from the Court of Directors, drawn up 
by Mr. James Mill, the historian of India, who had ob¬ 
tained an important position at the India House, and 
exercised a beneficial influence on its counsels. The edu¬ 
cation department in Calcutta was under the control of Dr, 
Horace Wilson, the great champion of Oriental literature 
and institutions, and the Court was requested to sanction 
the appropriation of funds from the Parliamentary grant 
to improve the Hindoo college at Benares and the Maho¬ 
med an college in Calcutta, and also to establish a Hindoo 
college at the Presidency. In reply to this request, the 
Court, at the suggestion of Mr. Mill, stated that, “in pro- 
“ posing to establish seminaries for the purpose of teaching 
“ more Hindoo and mere Mahomedan literature, the 
“ Government bound itself to teach a great deal of what 
was frivolous, not a little of what was purely mischiev- 
“ ous, and a small remainder indeed in which utilitv was 
“ in any way concerned. The great end of Government 
should be, not to teach Hindoo or Mahomedan learning, 

“ but useful learning.” But Orientalism was still in the 
ascendent in Calcutta, and with some trifling exceptions to 
save appearances, the funds continued to be appropriated 
to the studies which the Court had condemned. 

Meanwhile a predilection for an English education was 
gaining ground in and around the metropolis, and the 
Predomi- demand for it was pressed with increased eamest- 
Engifnhf n ? s ? on . *ke education board. The board was 
divided into two hostile and irreconcilable parties— ■ 
the Orientalists aud the Anglicists—the one anxious to devote 
the education funds to the study of the Shastres and 
the K oran, the other, to the object of unfolding the stores 
of European science to the natives through the English 
language; and it became necessary to appeal to the 
Government. It happened that Mr. Macaulay was not only a 
member of the Supreme Council, but also president of the 
board, and he denounced with irresistible force the con- 
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tteucd promotion of Orientalism as tending* not to support 
the cause of truth, but to delay the death of error. u We 
“ are at present/’ he said, “ u- board for printing books 
u which give artificial encouragement to absurd history, 

“ absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, and absurd theo- 
i( logy/ The question was brought to an issue on the 
7th March, 1835, by the resolution passed by Lord William 
Bentinck, in which he most cordially concurred, that 
a the great object of the British Government ought to bo 
“ the promotion of European literature and science among ^ 

‘ 4 the natives of India; and that the funds appropriated l8 ' 3 £ 
to education would be best employed on English educa- 
“ tion alone.” The cause of English education triumphed, 
and the language and literature of England have become 
almost as familiar to the upper ten thousand in our Indian 
empire as the language of Rome was to the same class 
within the circle of her empire. 

The last and crowning act of Lord William Bentinck s 1935 
administration was the establishment of the medical 
college to supersede native quackery, and to give The medical 
a complete education to uative students in every college, 
branch of medical science, through the medium of English 
treatises and English lectures. The most eminent medical 
officers in the service were placed in the professor’s chairs; 
a library and a museum were created; and every appliance 
necessary to place it on the same footing of efficiency as a 
European college was supplied with, a liberal hand. Sage men 
of reputed wisdom predicted the failure of the experiment, 
inasmuch as contact with a dead body had been considered 
by the Hindoos a mortal pollution for twenty centuries; 
but their predictions have proved visionary; the Hindoo 
students resorted freely to the dissecting-room, and handled 
the scalpel with European indifference; and the college 
has proved an r calculable blessing to the country. ^ The 
students have even crossed the “ black water/’ and visited 
England to complete their studies, and have successfully 
competed with their European rivals. 

With two trifling exceptions, Lord William Bentiuek’s 
administration was a reign of peace, and it produced the 
usual result on the finances. He found a deficit Financial 
of a crore, and he left a surplus of a crore and a results, 
half, which his successor wasted in the Afghan war, as his 
predecessor had squandered the surplus left by Lord Hast¬ 
ings on the Burmese war. He embarked for England in 
March 1835, having held the government for nearly eight 
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years His administration marks the most memorable 
period in the improvement of India between the days of 
Lord Cornwallis and Lord Dalhousie. He repudiated the 
stagnant policy of the Government, and introduced an 
enlightened and a progressive spirit into every department 
of the state, the impulse of which still continues in vigorous 
operation. He infused new blood into the sluggish veins 
of the public institutions, and imparted life and animation to 
them. The originality of his plans of improvement was 
not less remarkable than the boldness with which they 
were executed. He earned the gratitude of the natives by 
opening to them an honourable career in the government 
of their own country, and the applause of Christendom by 
the moral courage he displayed in putting down suttees. 
The native and the E uropean community vied with each other 
in commemorating the blessings of his reign, and in raising 
a subscription for the erection of his statue in Calcutta. 
It was enriched by an inscription from the pen of Mr, 
Macaulay “ This statue is erected to William Cavendish 
“ Bentinck, w r ho, daring seven years, ruled India with 
“ eminent prudence, integrity, and benevolence; who, 
“ placed at the head of a great empire, never laid aside the 
“ simplicity and moderation of a private citizen; who 
u infused into Oriental despotism the spirit of British free- 
“ dom; who never forgot that the end of government is 
u the welfare of the governed ; who abolished cruel rites; 
a who effaced humiliating distinctions; who allowed liberty 
u to the expression of public opinion; whose constant study 
“ it was to elevate the moral and intellectual character of 
c< the Government committed to his charge. This monn- 
“ menfc was erected by men who, differing from each other 
“ in race, in manners, in language, and in religion, cherish 
u with equal veneration and gratitude the memory of his 
“ wise, upright, and paternal administration.” On his 
return to England, Lord William Bentinck was elected 
member for Glasgow, the only retired Governor-General 
who ever sat in the House of Commons ; and, with the ex¬ 
ception of Warren Hastings, he was also the only Governor- 
General on whom no title of distinction was bestowed by 
the Crown. 

The period for which the commercial and political privi¬ 
leges of the Company had been granted expired in 1833, 
’The charter and it fell to Mr. Charles Grant, the President of 
ctmz, the Board of Control, to introduce the question 
of the new charter to the notice of the House. The two 
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salient points which demanded its attention were those 
which referred to the continuance of the monopoly of the 
trade to China and to the government of India. It was 
found impossible to resist the demands of the merchants 
and manufacturers for a participation in the commerce of 
China, and it was thrown open to the country, and the 
commercial character of the Company ceased altogether, 
aider it had continued for 234 years. The government of 
India was left in their hands for a further period of twenty 
years. Several minor, but not unimportant, arrangements 
were also made in reference to the policy of the Govern¬ 
ment in India. A fourth Presidency was created to embrace 
the North-West provinces. The power of legislation was 
now, for the first time, conferred on the Government, to 
embrace the whole empire, including all persons—British, 
foreign, or native—all places, and all things, as well as all 
courts, whether created by local authority or established 
by royal charter, but with certain necessary reservations 
touching the royal prerogative and the privileges of Par¬ 
liament. A fourth member was also added to the Supreme 
Council who was to be an English jurist of reputation; 
and the office was dignified by the genius of Mr. Macaulay. 
It was moreover enacted that no native of India, nor any 
native-born subject of his Majesty, should be disabled from 
holding any place, office, or employment, by reason of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, or colour. Another clause, 
which sanctioned tlie purchase of laud by Europeans and 
their free settlement in India, was opposed to the deep-seated 
sentiments of the India House, and was not carried without 
considerable opposition. 

In communicating the arrangements of the charter to 
the G-overnme nts iu India, the Court of Directors expressed 
their determination to strain every nerve “to Effect of the 
a accomplish the just and benevolent intentions charter. 
u of their country in delegating to them the legislative as 
vuvcll as the executive administration of the weightiest, 
“ the most important, and the most interesting of its 
“ transmarine possessions.’* They invited the full and 
cordial co-operation of their officers abroad in the discharge 
of these heavy responsibilities. Released from the manage¬ 
ment of a large mercantile concern, and the disturbing 
influences inseparably connected with it, they were enabled 
to devote their energies exclusively to their great political 
trust. Their minds acquired a higher tone, and it may be 
affirmed without the risk of controversy, that, with* the 
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exception, of an occasional ebullition of traditional prejudice 
—the old cobwebs of the India House—-the principles and 
measures which they inculcated on their servants in India 
during the remaining twenty-five years of their rule were 
marked by a character of wisdom, moderation, and bene¬ 
ficence, of which no other example can be found in the 
history of conquered dependencies. 

On the arrival of Lord William Beutinck’s resignation, 
the Court of Directors offered the post to Mr. Mount- 
Stuart Elphinstone, but the state of his health 
II obliged him to decline it. They then proceeded 
6 uto in to P aas a resolution that, “ adverting to the public 

“ character and services of Sir Charles Metcalfe ” 
—who succeeded temporarily to the ofBce as the senior 
member of Council—“ it would be inexpedient at present 
“ to make any other arrangement for supplying the place 
“ of Governor-General.’’ But the ministry refused to con¬ 
firm their choice, and took their stand upon the dictum of 
Mr, Canning, when President of the Board of Control, 
that “the case could hardly be conceived in which it would 
“ be expedient that the highest office in the Government 
“ of India should be filled otherwise than from England, 
“ and that this main link between the system of the Indian 
“ and the British Government ought, for the' advantage 
“ of both, to be invariably maintained.” The Court of 
Directors remonstrated with great warmth against the 
adoption of a principle which involved the wholesale ex¬ 
clusion of their servants from the highest prize in. their 
service. Soon after, the Whigs gave place to a Tory 
cabinet, and Lord Ellenborougli, the new President of the 
Board of Control, offered the post a second time to Mr. 
Elphinstone, who he knew must decline it, and then 
nominated Lord Heyteshury, a diplomatist of European 
reputation, to the office. jSTo sooner, however, had he been 
sworn in at the India House, and received the accustomed 
allowance for his outfit, and the usual valedictory banquet 
at the London Tavern, than the Whigs returned to power 
and immediately cancelled the appointment. The Tory 
Government which succeeded to power in 1807, had re¬ 
frained from interfering with the appointment of Lord 
Min to by their Whig predecessors, though he had not left 
the shores of England; hut the Whig Government of 
1837 had not the grace to follow the example. The Court 
of Directors earnestly protested against a proceeding which 
made the vital interests of the British empire in India 
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pugnance to descend to tit© inferior state of a lieutenan 
the Governor-Generai after having himself occupied t 
supreme post, and he determined to retire from the serv 
■but ,.e chairman of the Court of Directors appealed to 
patriotic feelings to retain the office on its reduced sc 
and still to give the Company the benefit of his rag 
valued services. He was decorated with the grand or 
of the Bath, and a third time nominated provr 
Governor-General. He yielded to these solicitation 
to the importunities of Lord Auckland, and proee< 
Agra,but was not destined to remain there long' 
alter his arrival, he heard that the press law h. 
perated the India House, and created a complet ^ 
qion of feeling regarding him and his claims. If 
_f fdirectors regarded the freedom of the press •"’*••• 
, atr , e antipathy they had formerly felt to freedor 
and H.ey took an early opportunity of manifi , • 
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LORD AUCKLAND—COMMENCEMENT OF THE AFGHAN WAR. 


Lord Auckland was sworn in as Governor-General on tlie 
20th March, At the valedictory entertainment given him 
by the Court of Directors he assured theU at LoraAxick . 

“ he looked with exultation at the opportr,> v land 
cc now afforded him of doing good to i General?" 

“ fellow-creatures, of promoting education, mi 
“ extending the blessings of good government to the 
“ millions in India. 1 * Soldom have expectations been so 
signally disappointed; his melancholy administration is 
comprised in one disastrous transaction, the Afghan war, 
the origin of which may be dated in July, 1837, and the 
catastrophe in which it (dosed occurred in January, 1841. 
To form a correct idea of this momentous transaction, it is 
necessary to trace the convergence of events in Afghanistan 
and the Punjab, in Persia and Russia, to the period when this 
ill-starred expedition was undertaken. 

Shah Soojah, the exiled monarch of Cabul and the 
British pensioner at Loodiana, made a second effort to re¬ 
cover his throne in 1833. He crossed the Indus ghat 
without the least opposition, and in January de- 
ieated the Ameers of Sinde at Shikarpore, and constrained 
them to make him an immediate payment of live lacs of 
rupees. On his advance to Candah&r he was met by Dost 
Mahomed and completely routed, when he retraced his steps 
to his old retreat and pension at Loodiana. While the troops 
of the Dost were engaged in repelling him, Runjeet Sing 
made an irruption across the Indus and took possession of 
the province of Peshawur 4t this juncture a wild and 
predatory tribe on the right hank of the river made repeated 
inroads into the Hazara district which Runjeet Tuw - eet 
g'^ had also subjugated; and as they were traced, sing 7 
whether or w *thout reason, to the instiga- 011 

tion of the A?> eers Sinde, the Punjab army 
took possession o t >° forts » and.both parties stood 
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ready for a conflict- which would doubtless have ended in 
the discomfiture of the Ameers and the extension of Runjeet 
Sing's authority throughout the course of the Indus down 
to the sea, which it was the determination of the Goveim- 
ment of India to prevent. It was with difficulty Colonel 
Pottinger restrained the rulers of Shade from rushing into 
war ; and Captain Wade, our representative with Runjeet 
Sing, was obliged to allude forcibly to the risk he must incur 
if he pursued designs which were opposed by the British 
Government. On the other hand his gallant and ambitious 
officers importuned him to resist at all hazards the restric¬ 
tions thus imperiously placed on the extension of his terri¬ 
tories ; but he shook his venerable beard, and asked where 
were now the 200,000 Makratta swords which had once 
bade defiance to the Company. He bowed to the majesty of 
British power, and at once relinquished the expedition to 
Sinde. 

a.d. The loss of Feshawur rankled in the bosom of Dost 
1836 Mahomed, and he assumed the character of a ghazee, or 
Dost Ma champion of the faith, and proclaimed a religious 
homed at war against the infidel Sikhs. The Mahometan 
Peshawur. W orld in Central Asia was immediately in. com¬ 
motion. and from the regions of the Hindoo Coosh, from 
the wilds of Turkestan, and the farthest recesses of the 
mountains thousands poured down to join the standard of 
the Prophet The spirit of Runjeet Sing appeared to quail 
before thi s host of infuriated fanatics; and, while he advanced 
with his army to the defence of Peshawar, he sent one 
Harland, an American adventurer, ostensibly on a mission to 
Dost Mahomed, but in reality to sow dissensions in the 
Afghan camp; and so successful was he in planting a feel¬ 
ing of jealousy of the growing power of the Dost, among 
bis brothers, that one of them abruptly withdrew with 
10,000 men. The encampment was thrown into a state of 
inextricable confusion and dismay. “ At break of day,” as 
Harland reported, “ not a vestige of the Afghan camp was 
“ to be seen, where, six hours before, 50,000 men and 
“ 10,000 horse were rife with the tumult of wild emotion.” 
Dost Mahomed retired with deep chagrin to Cabul. 

On hearing of Lord Auckland’s arrival in Calcutta, the 
Lost sent him a complimentary letter,, and, in allusion to . 
- <nts ^is unhappy relations with Runjeet Sing, ash ec j 
V him “to communicate whatever migK 

itself to his mind for the the 

t' Why-” Lord 
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x v^_.?Humdly reply, and stated his intention to send a gentleman 
to Cabal shortly “to discuss questions of commerce but, 
witregard to the Sikh quarrel, said, u My friend, you are 
“ aware that it is not the practice of the British Government 
u to interfere with the affairs of other independent states,” 
Despairing of any assistance from the British Government A D 
the Dost, at the beginning of 1837, applied to the king of 18*37 
Persia, as to the u King of Islam,” to relieve him from the 
“ misery caused by the detestable tribe of Sikhs.” Im¬ 
patient to wipe out the disgrace he had sustained, he sent 
his son Akbar Klian with a large array into the province of 
Peshawur, and the Sikhs were completely defeated. Rein¬ 
forcements were pushed forward from the Punjab with a 
degree of promptitude and speed which has seldom been ex¬ 
ceeded, and the Afghans were in their turn obliged tc with¬ 
draw to C.ibul. It was at this critical juncture that Captain 
Barnes, Lord Auckland’s envoy, made his appearance to 
discourse of trade and manufactures. 

The Russians, like the Romans, have systematically 
devoted their energies to the extension of their power ami 
dominion, and for more than a century have pro- _ ^ 

secuted schemes of aggrandisement in Europe and Ruariain 0 
Asia without intermission or fail ure. After hav- the East, 
ing succeeded in bringing the Khirgis Cossacks to sub¬ 
ordination, they took up their position on the tFaxartes in 
1880, and gradually advanced eastward with a steady pace, 
fixing their gTasp on Central Asia more firmly at every 
step. On that ri ver they erected a chain of forts extending 
from its estuary in lake Ural to fort Vcrnoe, 700 miles 
eastward. Meanwhile the ambitious diplomatists of Russia 
had been pushing her influence in Persia, and through 
Persia up to Afghanistan.- On the death of the king 
Futteh Aii, who had always been favourable to an English 
alliance, he was succeeded by his grandson Mahomed 
Shah, who threw himself into the arms of Russia, Since 
the first mission of Captain Malcolm, the British Govern¬ 
ment had expended more than a crore of rupees in em¬ 
bassies and subsidies to Persia in order to acquire a pre¬ 
dominant influence at the court, which might serve as a 
bulwark to the empire of India. The ministry had now the 
mortification of finding this labour and expenditure thrown 
away, and the British influence at Teheran completely 
superseded by that of Russia. 

The monat'chs of Persia had long coveted the possession 
of Herat, the key of Western Afghanistan, and Mahomed 
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Shah had resolved on a second expedition to it. The ruler. 
Ntfgo«»tioai Shall Kamran, had made repeated inroads into 
at Herat, the Persian territory, and, according to official 
report, had kidnapped 12,000 of the subjects of Persia and 
sold them into slavery. Mr. M c Neill, the British minister 
at the court of Teheran, asserted that the expedition to 
Herat was fully justified by the atrocities of its ruler, but 
that, in the present state of the relations of Russia with 
Persia, the entry of a Persian army into Afghanistan 
would be tantamount to the advance of Russian influence 
to the threshold of India, which would not fail to disturb 
the tranquillity of the empire. He used every argument 
to dissuade the Shah from the expedition, while on the 
other hand the Russian minister at the court encouraged 
him to persevere, and offered him every kind of assistance. 
The ministry in London presented a remonstrance on the 
subject at St. Petersburg, and the emperor replied that 
Count Simonich, his envoy, had exceeded his instructions ; 
but he was not recalled, and his proceedings were so com¬ 
pletely in accordance with the national feeling that the 
“ Moscow Gazette ” threatened that the next treaty with 
England should be dictated in Calcutta. 

The Shah set out for Herat in the month of July with 
50,000 troops and fifty pieces of cannon, exulting in the 
Tbeiierat prospect of overthrowing the Sikhs and following 
expedition, the course of Nadir Shah to Delhi. The expedition 
was considered as betokening the triumph of Russian over 
British influence in Persia, and created a profound sensa¬ 
tion not only throughout Central Asia, but also in India, 
where the native princes began to speculate on tbe humili¬ 
ation of the Company. The Mahomedans looked for the 
advent of a countless host of the faithful, backed bv 
200,000 “Russ.” Exaggerated reports of great move¬ 
ments in Central Asia, the cradle of Indian revolutions for 
eight centuries, were spread far and wide, and in the re¬ 
mote Deccan people began to bury their money and 
jewels in the ground. 

During this commotion Lord Auckland left Calcutta and 
proceeded to Simla. The north-west provinces were at 
Lord Auck- tbe time visited with a desolating famine, which 
land's move- -was calculated to have swept away 500,000 of 
its inhabitants, and Lord Auckland, whose camp 
of 20,000 men served to aggravate the calamity, was en¬ 
treated to retrace his steps to Calcutta. If he bad lis¬ 
tened to this advice and returned to the seat of Govern- 
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meat, and tad thus been brought under the wholesome 
influence of the members of Council r the Company would 
have been spared the horrors of the Afghan war, but he 
resolved to continue his progress. At Simla his cabinet 
council consisted of Mr, Macnaghten, the foreign secretary, 
Mr. Colvin, his private secretary, and Mr. Torrens, a young 
civilian of great parts and great impetuosity *, but they 
were all men of much greater strength of character and 
resolution than Lord Auckland, and the war is to be attri¬ 
buted to their influence. The home Government, seeing in 
every direction the indication of a restless and aggressive 
spirit on the part of Russia and her agents directed against 
the security of the British empire in India, had instructed 
the Government to adopt vigorous measures for its protec¬ 
tion ; and Mr. M'Neill, the minister in Persia, strongly ad¬ 
vised Lord Auckland to raise up a barrier in Afghanistan 
by subsidising and strengthening Dost Mahomed, 

It was at this period of fermentation that Captain 
Burnes appeared at Cabal. In the East, the importance of 
a mission is measured by the value of the presents; captain 
and the magnificence of the gifts of Mr. Mount- Bnraesab 
stnart Elphmstone in 1808 was not forgotten. '^ 1U ' 
When, therefore, Captain Burnes opened his treasury, con¬ 
sisting of a pistol and telescope for the Dost, and some 
pins and needles for* the zenana, he and his embassy sunk 
at once into contempt. He found the influence of Persia para¬ 
mount in Afghanistan. The Dost’s brothers, the rulers of 
Candahar, were negotiating an alliance offensive and defen¬ 
sive with the Shah, and an envoy had arrived at their 
court to complete the treaty, together with an ambassador 
with robes and presents for the Dost. The passionate de¬ 
sire of his heart was the recovery of Peshawar, and ho 
assured Captain Burnes that if he were permitted to hope 
for any assistance from the British Government, ho would 
break off all intercourse with Persia, and send back the 
plenipotentiary from Candahar. But Lord Auckland had 
a morbid dread of giving offence to Runjeet Sing, and re¬ 
fused to listen to any proposal regarding Peshawur. Yet 
the Sikh ruler had offered to restore it to Dost Mahomed if he 
would pay tribute for it; and the Dost was prepared to 
hold it as a fief, sending the customary presents to Lahore ; 
and there can be no doubt that if the cabinet Council at 
Simla had boldly met the question, and entrusted the 
settlement of it to Captain Burnes at Cabul, and to Cap- 
taiu Wade at Lahore, it would have been brought to an 
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early and satisfactory issue* and the Dost would have been 
secured as an ally; but from first to last a spirit of infa¬ 
tuation pervaded the Afghan policy of the Government. 
Captain Barnes had threatened the Candahar chiefs with 
the severe displeasure of the British Government if they 
persisted in cultivating the Persian alliance, and they dis¬ 
missed the envoy without the usual ceremonies, on the assur¬ 
ance of Captain Burnes that bo wonld protect them from 
the displeasure of the Persians, and, if necessary, subsidise 
their troops. Lord Auckland severely reprimanded him 
for having exceeded his instructions, and directed him to 
inform the rulers that he had held out expectations which 
his Government declined to sanction; and they lost no 
time in completing the treaty with Persia, which was rati¬ 
fied by the Russian minister at Teheran, who engaged 
to defend Candahar from every attack. The proposal of 
Captain Burnes was, however, highly approved of by the 
ministry in London. 

After the receipt of Lord Auckland’s unfavourable reply 
in 1836, Dost Mahomed despatched an envoy to solicit the 
The Russian emperor of Russia to protect him from the Sikhs 
envoy. Captain Viktevitch was thereupon sent to Oabul 
with rich presents, and an autograph from the emperor, 
the authenticity of which has been questioned, but never 
A r>. disproved. He arrived in Cabul on the 19th December, 
1837 and the Dost immediately visited Captain Burnes, and as¬ 
sured him that he desired no connection except with the 
English Government, and was ready to dismiss the Russian 
envoy summarily if any hopes were held out to him from 
Simla. Captain Burnes, on the one hand, dissuaded him 
from so imprudent a step, and, on the other, urged on 
Lord Auckland the importance of immediate and decided 
action in this neck-to-neek struggle between Russia and 
England at Cabui; but Lord Auckland replied that he 
must waiv€ all hope of Pesbawur, and be content with 
whatever arrangement Runjeet Sing might think fit to 
make. The Dost then stated that he should consider him- 
selfTafe if the province were placed jointly in his hands 
and those of his brother, who governed it on behalf of 
Iiunjeet Sing ; and Captain Burnes again importuned Lord 
Auckland to give a favourable hearing to his representations, 
assuring him that the Afghan ruler was so anxious to culti¬ 
vate the friendship of England that the Russian envoy had 
not been acknowledged up to that time. This hope, how¬ 
ever, was finally quenched by the letter which the cabinet 
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of secretaries at Simla persuaded the Governor-General 
to address to Dost Mahomed. It was not only supercilious, 
but arrogant; every sentence in it was calculated to kindle 
a flame of indignation in the breast of the Afghan nobility, 
and Captain Burnes’s mission became hopeless. 

In the last resort, the Dost addressed a conciliatory letter 
to the Governor-General, imploring him, in language border¬ 
ing on humility, to remedy the grievances of the Retirement 
Afghans, and give them a little encouragement; oc Captain 
but he turned a deaf ear to every overture, and Blirne{J * 
continued to require that he should reject the alluring 
oilers made by Russia and Persia, while he himself offered 
nothing in return but good offices to prevent the farther 
encroachment of the Sikhs. It could scarcely have been 
uukaown at Simla that Rnnjeet Sing had no more 
idea of marching to Cabul than to Pekin, and that the 
mere mention of the Khyber pass, as General Avitabile AiT> , 
affirmed, gave the Sikh soldiers the colic. When the last i8;3b 
ray of hope vanished, the Russian envoy was conducted 
with great parade through the streets, and received at the 
durbar with ranch distinction. Captain Buimes returned 
to Simla, and found a strong feeling of animosity against 
the Dost in Lord Auckland’s advisers, who were irritated to 
perceive that, instead of meekly submitting to their dicta¬ 
tion, he was sitting at the gate of India hesitating whether 
to accept their terms or the offers of their opponents, 
and it was resolved to inarch across the Indus and depose 
him, and to reinstate Shah Soojah on the throne. It was 
at first contemplated that an expedition should be organised 
to conduct him to Cabul, and that the British Government 
should contribute all the necessary funds, as well as a body 
of officers to discipline and command his troops, and a 
representative to accompany hirn. But it was soon appa¬ 
rent that, unless the Government of India engaged in the 
war as principals, it must end in a deplorable failure. It 
was accordingly determined to send a large British array ‘ 
into the unexplored regions of Central Asia, where all con¬ 
voys of provisions, stores, and ammunition must traverse the 
states of doubtful allies, and thread long and dangerous 
mountain defiles, beset with wild and plundering tribes, to 
oblige the Persians to raise the siege of Herat, to drive 
Dost Mahomed from Afghanistan, and to place Shah Soojali 
in his seat. A tripartite treaty was negotiated and 
concluded by Mr. Maenaghten between the Government of 
India, Shah Soojah, and Rnnjeet Sing, who engaged to 
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contribute the aid of a body of troops on condition that 
the Shah should confirm his right to rhe possessions he bad 
acquired beyond the Indus, and divide with him whatevei 
sums he might bo able to extort from the Ameers of Sinde. 
The expedition was undertaken chiefly under the advice of 
Mr, Colvin, though Sir John Hobhouse, the President of 
the Board of Control, subsequently claimed to share the 
responsibility of it, inasmuch as his letter, authorising it on 
the part of the ministry, crossed the letter from Simla an¬ 
nouncing that it had been commanded. With the exception 
of the ministerial circle in Downing Street and the secre¬ 
taries at Simla this preposterous enterprise was universally 
condemned. Mr. Elphinstone stated that “ if 27,000 men 
“ could be sent through the Bolan Pass to Candahar, and 
w we could feed them, we might take Cabul and set up 
“ Shah Soojah; but it was hopeless to maintain him in a 
“poor, cold, strong, and remote country, among a turbulent 
“ people like the Afghans/ 9 Lord William Bentinck con¬ 
sidered the project an act of incredible folly. Lord Welles¬ 
ley regarded “this wild expedition, SOO* miles from our 
“frontier arid our resources, into one of the most difficult 
“ countries of the world, a land of rocks and deserts, of 
“ sands, and ice, and snow, as an act of infatuation/’ The 
Duke, with prophetic sagacity, affirmed that “ the conse¬ 
quence of once crossing the Indus to settle a Govern- 
“ ment in Afghanistan would be a perennial inarch into the 
“ country/ 9 An attempt was made to justify the expedition 
in a manifesto dated at Simla the 1st October, one 
1 S;38 of the most remarkable documents in the Company’s 
archives, unique for its unscrupulous misstatements and 
its audacious assertions. A single instance will suffice to 
stamp its character ; it affirmed that the orders for assem¬ 
bling the army were issued in concurrence with the Supreme 
Council, whereas the Council, when required to place the 
proclamation on record, remonstrated on the ‘ consum¬ 
mation of a policy of such grave importance without their 
having had any opportunity of expressing their opinion on 
it. The immediate object was said to be to succour the 
besieged garrison of Herat, and to that memorable siege we 
now turn. 

The province of Herat, the acquisition of which had for 
many years been the one object of desire to the sovereigns 
The siege of of Persia, is the only route through which a large 
Herat. and well equipped army can advance from the 
north-west towards India, and is considered the gate of 
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Afghanistan on the west, as Cabal is on the east. All the 
materials for the equipment and maintenance of an army 
are to be found in great abundance, and the fertility of 
the soil has given it the title of the granary of Central Asia. 

The king, Karnran, was one of the worst specimens of an 
Oriental despot and voluptuary, and his minister, Yar 
Mahomed, though not devoid of courage and abilities, was 
justly described as “the greatest scoundrel in Afghanis¬ 
tan.” The king of Persia sat down before it on the 
23rd ISTovember; the fortifications were crumbling away, 
and the town might have been carried by a vigorous 
assault on the first day. Its successful defence was owing 
to the exertions of one man. A few days before the com¬ 
mencement of the siege, a young officer of the Bombay 
Artillery, Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, who had been sent 
to make researches in Central Asia, entered the town in 
the garb of a syud, or descendant of Mahomed, and resolved 
to remain and take part in the approaching struggle. His 
services were readily accepted by the king and the vizier, 
and the natural ascendancy of genius speedily gave him 
the chief direction of operations. The garrison was ani¬ 
mated with a spirit of great resolution, and under his 
inspiration baffled all the assaults of the Persians for five 
months, though assisted by a regiment of Russians, who 
were styled deserters to save appearances. ' Mr. McNeill, 
the English minister at Teheran, joined the Persian camp on 
the 6th April, and, finding both parties inclined to accept 1838 
his mediation, proceeded into the city to negotiate with 
Shah Karnran, and there was every prospect of an early 
accommodation; but, during his absence, the Russian 
minister who followed him from the capital in all hasto.li.ad 
reached the Shah’s encampment, and urged the continu¬ 
ance of the siege, and advanced funds for the support of 
the army. The aspect of affairs was immediately changed ; 
the Shah gave a cold reception to the British minister on 
his return from the city, rejected the amicable arrange¬ 
ment he had made, and announced lus resolution to renew 
the siege ; and Mr. MfNeill retired to the Turkish frontier. 

The 24th June was fixed for a general assault. The 
wo^ks were attacked under the personal direction of Count 
Simonich, the Russian minister, and his engineer xk- eiego 
officers at five points; the assailants were re- raiael 
pfclst i from four of them, but at the fifth a practical breach 
was made in the defences, and the courage of the Heratoes 
began to fail. Yar Mahomed withdrew from the carnage; 
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a.d. but Pottinger dragged him hack to the breach, and urged 

1 on the defence with bucIi irresistible energy that the 
Persians, when on the point of gaining the city, recoiled 
and fled, leaving 1,700 in killed and wounded. The 
siege was then turned into a blockade, and the inhabitants 
suffered the extremity of want. Meanwhile, two steamers 
were sent by the Government of India to occupy the 
island of Karrack, and they were magnified by rumour 
into a portentous squadron. Mr. M‘Neill took advantage 
of the consternation created by this movement to send 
Colonel Stoddart to the Persian camp to assure the king 
that, if he did not relinquish his design, he would bring on 
himself the hostility of the British Government who had 
already sent an armament into the Persian Gulf. The king 
wanted only a decent pretext to raise the siege, which 
had cost him dear, and replied that to secure its friendship 
ho was prepared to abandon it. He broke up bis encamp¬ 
ment on the 9th September, and retired with the loss, of 
half his army and much treasure, and with the disgrace of 
having failed in an expedition which had been the talk 
of Central Asia for nine months. This memorable de¬ 
fence of Herat against 40,000 Persians aided by European 
engineers, stands side by side with the siege of Arcofc, 
and reflects no little renown on the Anglo-Saxon youth 
by whose genius it was achieved, though he had never seen 
service, and possessed no knowledge of the art of war 
except what he had derived from books. 

The grand projects of Persia and Russia which had for 
two years agitated the public mind from the Caspian Sea 
to Cape Comorin were now quenched. The 
in the dangers which menaced the British possessions 
expedition. j n i n d{ a W ere at oner dispelled. Russia was 
nowhere in Central Asia, and it was expected that the 
expedition to Cabul would be relinquished; but the in¬ 
fatuated Government at Simla determined co persevere. 

1838 On the 9th November it was announced that, while the 
raising of the siege of Herat was a just cause for congra¬ 
tulation, the Government would still continue to prose¬ 
cute the expedition with vigour. Of the reasons assigned, 
one was that the treaty with Runjeet Sing and with 
Shah Soojah bound us in' honour to proceed with it; 
bat, in the convention with the ruler of the Punjab there 
was no allusion to the march of a British army across 
the Indus, and the exiled monarch was particularly 
anxious to avoid the unpopularity of being carried to 
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Cabul on (be shoulders of infidels. All he wanted was the 
Company's gold to enable him to secure the swords of the 
mercenary Afghans. 


SECTION II. 

lord Auckland's administration— the Afghan war—sur¬ 
render OE TIIE DOST. 

The army of the Indus, as it was designated, was assem¬ 
bled In November at Ferozepore, where there was a grand 
meeting between the Governor-General and the Meeting of 
lion of the Punjab, then tottering on the brink 
of the grave, but still exhibiting in his coun- the bovor- 
tenance the calmness of design, while his single nor-GeueraL 
eye was still lighted up with the fire of enterprise. There 
were showy pageants, and gay doings, and the manoeuvres 
of mimic warfare. As the army was no longer destined 
for Herat, its strength was reduced; and the Commander- 
in-Chief, who had consented to assume the command when 
it was to march into Central Asia-, declined to head a 
diminished force simply to place Shah Soojah in the seat 
of a better man. Tlie Bengal column started from 
Ferozepore on the 10th December 9,500 strong, with 80,000 
camels and 38,000 camp followers. The force raised for 
Shah Soojah, and called his anny, though commanded by 
Company’s officers and paid from the Company’s treasury, 
consisted of 0,000 men. The Bombay troops under Sir 
John Keane numbered 5,600, and the whole force amounted 
to 21,000. The political charge of the expedition was 
entrusted to Mr. Macnaghteu, and he was styled the 
envoy. The direct route to Cabul lay through the 
Punjab; but Ranjeet Sing, whom Lord Auckland styled our 
u ancient and faithful ally,” declined to grant a passage 
through his dominions to a body of more than 50,000 men, 
and it became necessary to take a circuitous route of 1,000 
miles down the Indus, and then across it up to Candah&r 
and Cabul. 

This devious course had an eye also to the determination 
which had been formed to lay the Ameers of Sinde under 
contribution. The province had formerly been Coercionof 
a dependency of Cabul, and had paid tribute the Am*ag 
whenever the Afghan sovereign was able to ofSmde * 
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a,t>. enforce it. No revenue, however, had been paid for more 
1S39 than forty years, and the Ameers were to all intents and 
purposes independent; but they were now required to give 
twenty-five lacs of arrears to a sovereign who had been an 
exile for thirty years, Colonel Pottinger, the Resident, 
presented the demand, but was confounded by the produc¬ 
tion of two releases in full from all further claims of every 
description which Shah Soojah had written in two Korans 
and signed and sealed five years before, when he exacted 
three lacs of rupees of them ; Lord Auckland, however, said 
that he did not consider it incumbent on him to enter 
into any investigation of this plea, and Mr. Macnaghten 
affirmed that, rather than allow the grand enterprise they 
were engaged in to be impeded by the opposition of the 
Ameers, it would be better to let 20,000 Punjab troops loose 
on their capital. It was likewise resolved to impose a sub¬ 
sidiary treaty on them for which they were required to 
pay three lacs a year ; and, a3 they demurred to these 
demands, Mr. Macnaghten directed Colonel Pottinger to 
inform them that “ neither the ready power to crush and 
“ annihilate them nor the will to call it into action were 
“wanting, if it appeared necessary/ 1 ' Sir John Keane 
marched up with the Bombay army to the vicinity of 
Hyderabad, and the Bengal column was sent down 
to co-operate with him. Awed by these demonstrations, the 
Ameers submitted to necessity, sigued the treaty, and sent 
in the first instalment. 

The sepoys, notwithstanding their religious prejudices, 
crossed the Indus without hesitation, and planted the flag 
Advance of of England on its right bank ; but the disas- 
the army. ters of the army commenced as soon as it was 
across.. The Bengal column pushed on in advance through 
the arid desert, 140 miles in length, of Catch Gun- 
clava, which furnished little water and not a blade of 
grass. The camels died by hundreds, and the mortality 
among the draft cattle, on which the subsistence of the 
army depended, was portentous. After traversing this 
ster ile waste the troops were six days gettiug through the 
terrific defiles of the Bolan Pass, where a smalt band 
might have brought the expedition to a deadlock. The 
flint stones lamed the camels; fatigue and the want of 
pasture disabled the artillery horses ; the mountain paths 
were strewed with tents, equipages, and stores; and the 
rivulet which flowed at the bottom of the ravines was 
tainted with the carcases of animals. Emerging from this 



pass the army entered the beautiful valley ol Shawl; but 
the provisions found there were scanty, and starvation 
stared the army in the face. On the 6th April the Bombay 
column and Sliah Soojah’s army joined the Bengal force at 
Qwetta, and Sir John Keane assumed the chief command. 
The troops were half mutinous for want of food,, the Joat 
of the European soldier was diminished in weight, the 
native troops were reduced to a pound of flour and the 
camp followers to half that quantity, and the army was 
obliged to push on to Candabar. In the intervening space 
lay the Khojuk pass, scarcely less formidable than the 
Bo!an, though of more limited extent. The batteries and 
field-pieces were dragged up and lowered down its tre¬ 
mendous precipices by the European soldiers, pressed bj 
hunger, parched with thirst, and consumed by incessant 
fatigue. As Shah Soojah approached Candahar the 
Barukzic chiefs, the brothers ot the Dost, betrayed by 
their own officers who had been corrupted, fled to the west, 
and he entered the city on the 25th April. 

The army, still on reduced rations, was obliged to remain 
inactive at Candahar for ten weeks to await the ripening 
of the crops. At a distance of 280 miles from the o.ptnre of 
city and 90 from Cabullay the renowned fortress Ghl,Zi ; 
of Ghuzni, from which Mahmood had marched eight 
centuries before to plant the standard of the crescent on 
the plains of India. Dost Mahomed’s son, Hyder Khan, 
bad been sent to strengthen the garrison and the fortifi¬ 
cations and to provision the fort for six months... The 
parapet which rose Bixty or seventy feet perpendicular 
above the plain, combined with the wet ditch, presented an 
insurmountable obstacle to any attack by mining or escalade. 
Sir John Keane had imprudently left his siege guns behind 
at Candahar, and the collapse of the expedition appeared 
inevitable. Happily, one of the gates had not been.built- 
up, and Captain Thomson, the chief engineer, convinced 
the Commander-in-Chief that the only mode ot attack which 
presented any chance of success was that of blowing up the 
gate and forcing his way into the fortress, under his 
direction, therefore, 900 lbs. of powder were pecked up in 
bags and conveyed on a tempestuous night to the spot. 1 he 
powder exploded; the barricade was shivered, and great 
masses of masonry and wood came toppling down. Colonel 
Donnie and the loth Light Infantry rushed in with the 
storming party, and, after a fearful struggle over the debris, 
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the English ensign was floating at daybreak over the proud 
citadel of Glvuzni. 

The fall of Gkuzni, which left the road to Cabul open, 
bewildered Dost Mahomed, and he called his officers 
a mvni at together, and with the Koran in his hand 
implored them to make one bold stand like 
brave men and true believers. “You have eaten my salt,” 
he said, “for thirteen years; grant me one request. 

Stand by the brother of Futteh Khan while he makes 
“ one last charge on these infidel dogs; he will fall; then 
“ make your own terms with Shah Soojah.” But there 
was neither spirit nor fidelity in them'; and the Dost, 
seeing the struggle hopeless, parked his guns at TJrgundeh 
and turned with a few followers to the region of the Hindoo 
Coosh. Captain Outram and nine other officers, animated 
by the ardent spirit of adventure, started in pursuit of him 
with a body of cavalry, and gave him no rest for six days 
and nights; but they were impeded at every step by the 
treacherous chief Hajee Khan, who accompanied them with 
several hundred Afghan horse, and on reaching Baiueean 
they found that, the Dost had passed beyond the limits of 
a.d. Afghanistan. On the 7th August Shah Soojah, resplendent 
1839 w ith jewels, was conducted ' with martial pomp through 
the city of Cabal to the Bala Hissar, the palace in the 
citadel; but there was no enthusiasm. The inhabitants 
came to their thresholds to gaze not so much at the Shah 
as at the infidel soldiers parading their streets, on whom 
they poured a shower of maledictions. Three weeks later 
the Shah was joined by his son Timur, who had advanced 
on the direct route through tho Punjab and Peshawar, with 
4,000 raw recruits, paid by the Company, and under the 
direction of Colonel Yv ade. This expedition was accom¬ 
panied by a contingent of 6,000 of Runjeet Sing’s soldiers, 
to whom any movement into Afghanistan was odious, and 
they were repeatedly engaged in flagrant mutiny. As the 
force entered the Kliyber, the Afreedies prepared, as usual, 
to oppose i ts progress; but Colonel Wade crowned the heights 
and turned their flanks, and by tin’s masterly movement 
these te rrible defiles were opened, probably for the first time, 
by steel instead of gold. 

The object of the expedition—that of substituting a 
friendly for a hostile power in Afghanistan—was now ac- 
Retontion complished, and the period had arrived when, ac- 
tue cording to the Simla manifesto, the British troops 
v'sre to be withdrawn. Within a fortnight after 
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the entrance of Shah Soojah, however. Lord Auckland placed 
on record that “ to leave him without the support of a 
“ British army would be followed by his expulsion, which 
u would reflect disgrace on Government and become a 
“ source of danger.” It was determined, therefore, to 
leave a force of 10,000 men to maintain him on his throne •; 
and, as the Duke had predicted, our difficulties began as 
soon as our military success was complete. General Will- 
shire, who commanded the Bombay army, was instructed 
on his return to inflict a severe chastisement on Mehrab 
Khan, the ruler of Belochistan, for having withheld supplies 18 39 
as the army advanced through his country; but as our troops 
had wantonly desolated the country in their march, and he 
had none to give, the proceeding was unjust and vin¬ 
dictive. The Belochees fought valiantly for their country 
and their chief; but the capital, Khelat, was stormed, and 
the Khan fell valiantly in its defence with eight of his prin¬ 
cipal officers. 

The expedition was as fertile in honours as it was barren 
in military achievements. It was a ministerial measure, 
condemned by the general voice of society in noM JMlrs 
England and in India, and it was deemed politic 
to give as much eclat as possible to the first success. Lord 
Auckland was crea ted an earl; Sir John Keane, who had 
done less than nothing, a baron with an annuity of 2,000Z. 

Mr. Macnaghten, Colonel Pottinger, and General Wiltshire 
received baronetcies, and Colonel Wade a knighthood; but 
Captain Thomson, who had saved the expedition from an 
ignominious and fatal failure by blowing up the gate of 
Ghuzni, obtained nothing but a brevet majority and the 
lowest order of the Bath ; and he abandoned the service. 

Eunjeet Sing died as the expedition was leaving Canda- 
har, on the 27th June, at the age of fifty-seven, the victim 1830 
of excesses in which ho had long been aeons- Death of 
tomed to indulge. He possessed the same ere- K^njeet 
ativo genius as Sevojee and Hyder Ali. The Bin ° # 
edifice of Sikh greatness was exclusively his work, and he 
would doubtless have established a great empire in Hindu¬ 
stan if he had not been hemmed in by the Company's 
power. He succeeded to the leadership of a single tribe 
in the Punjab, when it was distracted with, the contests of 
a dozen chieftains, and to the command of a body of 
matchlock horsemen. He bequeathed to his successor a 
great kingdom enriched with the spoils of its neighbours, 
together with an army 80,000 strong, with 300 pieces of 
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cannon, superior in discipline, in equipment, and in valour to 
any force ever before assembled under a native chief! He 
bad the Oriental passion for hoarding, and left twelve 
crores of rupees in his treasury, of which he bestowed half 
a croi'e on the poor; the Koh-i-noor, which now adorns the 
diadem of England, be bequeathed to Jugemath. He was 
the only man in his country favourable to the English 
alliance, and during the expedition to Cabul placed the re¬ 
sources of his country at the disposal of the Government. 
The hostility ot his miuisters and officers broke out soon 
after his death, and so greatly augmented the perils of 
our position in Afghanistan, that Sir William Macnaghten 
urged Lord Auckland “ to curb the Sings,” as the Sikh 
chiefs were called, “ and to macadamise the Punjab, and 
“ annex Peshawur to the dominions of Shah Soojah.” 

Soon after the occupation of Cabul, the Russophobia 
1840 which distracted Sir William Macnaghten, Sir Alexander 

com Ri iflints • Burnos > an< * other British officers in Afghanistan 
armu'ht 1 ' 18 voso to fever heat, on the announcement that a 
Kiiivn. great Russian expedition was about to proceed to 
Khiva, the celebrated Kharism of early Mobamedan his- 
tory. Ibis country lies to the south of the sea of Aral 
on the bauks ot the Oxus, but, with the exception of the 
oasis of Merv, is a continuous waste, unrelieved by moun¬ 
tains, rivers, lakes, or forests, and with scarcely more than 
a million of inhabitants. For half a century the rulers 
had been in the habit of committing depredations on 
Russian caravans, attacking Russian posts, and. kidnapping 
Russian subjects whom they held in slavery. The emperor 
determined on a military expedition to fulfil “ the im¬ 
perial obligation of protecting* the lives and liberties of his 
“ subjects; ” but there was likewise a second motive. In his 
Simla manifesto Lord Auckland had stated that the object 
of the expedition was also “ to give the name and just in- 
“ fluence of the British Government its proper footing 
among the nations of Central Asia.** The ambitious 
spirit of Sir William Macnaghten was disposed to carry 
out this policy to an extent which startled even his own 
Government. He sent a military force beyond Bameean to 
depose an Oosbek chief and instal another, and alarm was 
spread through Turkestan. Major Todd, who had been 
seat as the representative of the Governor-General to Herat, 
was strengthening its fortifications,; and had despatched 
one of Ins assistants to Khiva to offer the Khan the boon 
of British friendship. The envoy exceeded his instruct 
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and propos' 0 ^ an alliance, offensive and defensive, 
./faich Lord Auckland immediately disavowed. , A mission 
was also sent to Bokhara. 

These simultaneous movements military and diplomatic, 
aroused the jealousy of the cabin°f St - Petersburg, who 
resented any intrusion of the J^aglish Govern- Russian ex- 
lilt: lit into the politics of Centi’ a l Asia, and the 60 

emperor ordered the Khiva expedition ad¬ 
vance without any delay, five months earlier than was 
originally intended. The man? which announced its 
despatch, after enumerating tb e injuries the Russians had 
sustained from the Khivans, adopted the language of Lord 
Auckland’s proclamation, anc^ stated that the expedition 
was also intended “ to stren o- then in that part ot Asia the 
‘ lawful influence to which Prussia had a right.” Tho 
Aussian ^oariws affirmed without any disguise that tho 
object of it was “ to establish the strong influence of Russia 
“ in Khiva, Bokhara, and Kokand, and to prevent the in- 
u fluence of the East India Company from taking root in 
“ Central Asia.” The two European nations destined to 
divide the predominant power in Asia between them, were 
at this time jealous of each other’s progress, and wore re¬ 
sorting to the fatal expedient of fitting out expeditious to 
counteract it, “ If we go on at this rate,” said Baron 
Brunow to Lord Palmerston, “the Cossack and the Sepoy 
“ will soon cross bayonets on the Oxus.” The Russian ex¬ 
pedition proved a total failure. It moved from Orenburg 
in November on a march of 1,000 miles in the depth of 
winter, when the snow lay several feet deep on the ground, 
and not a blade of grass was to be found, and the general 
was obliged to retrace his steps after the loss of half his 
army. Subsequently Major Todd despatched Captain 
Sbakespear to Khiva, who prevailed on the Khan to de¬ 
liver up 400 Russian slaves, whom he conducted to Oren¬ 
burg, but his interference was considered intrusive. 

After the determination was formed to retain a British 
amiy in Afghanistan, the most important of all questions 
was the encampment of the troops at the capita]. The Bala 
The Bala Hissar of Cabul stood on a hill, and Hissar * 
completely commanded the city. It afforded accommodation 
for 5,000 troops, and, if well provisioned and supplied with 
military stores, could be held by 1,000 men against what¬ 
ever force or skill the Afghans could bring against it. It 
was the key of Cabul, and the security of our position de¬ 
pended on our occupation of it. The Shall insisted on 
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excluding the soldiers from it, that tl ie privacy 01 
zenana might not be disturbed,'and in a n evil bon r the 
envoy, contrary to his own better yiagment, yielded to his 
importunity and the garri^ on turned into cantonments 
m the plain, erected in the most exposed position that 
could he thought of. TL e w hole of the Afghan policy 
from first to last was a tiss ne 0 f f G u yj the crowning act 
of insanity was the resignation of the Bala EKssar to the 
hhah s hundred and fifty WO men. The conviction daily 
became more confirmed, t,hat he had no hold on the 
attachment of his subjects, % ir i that it was the infidel aid 
on winch lie rested for support that was the chief element 
. his unpopularity. Its presence was regarded like a 
visitation of the plague. ?vlany of the political officers 
ware men ol high bonourr and conciliatory manners, but 
there were others whose 'naugzny 

created disgust, and whose unblushing licentiousness, which 
invaded the honour of the noblest families, raised a feel¬ 
ing of burning indignation. During the twenty-seven 
months of our occupation, the Government was a Govern¬ 
ment of sentry-boxes, sustained only by the sheen of 
British bayonets. The country was garrisoned, not go¬ 
verned, and we were reposing on a smouldering volcano. 
Within a few weeks of the occupation of Cabul, the high¬ 
landers in the Khyber massacred a large detachment of 
troops and carried off their baggage. The whole province 
of Belochistan rose in revolt and deposed the chief whom 
General WilMiire had imposed on the people, and General 
Nutt was obliged to march down from Candahar to restore 
our authority. But the chief cause of anxiety was con¬ 
nected w ith the movements of Dost Mahomed. 

After his flight from Cabul, he accepted the hospitality 
of the Aiueer of Bokhara, “ the Commander of the Faithful/' 
Movements but the most atrocious tyrant in Central Asia, who 
of Dost goon after subjected him to a grievous cap- 
a 0rQ tivity. Meanwhile his brother, Juhber Khan, 
after wandering from place to place with the females of his 
family, placed them under the protection of the British 
Government. The confidence thus shown in our honour and 
generosity by a people proverbial for perfidy, was no ordi¬ 
nary tribute to our national character. The Dost, having 
at length made his escape from Bokhara, approached Cabul 
and found himself at the head of 6,000 or 7,000 Oosbeks, 
with whom he resolved to cross the Hindoo Coosh, raise the 
war cry of the Prophet, and, gathering strength from the un- 
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popularity of Shall Soojah and his supporters, march in 
triumph to Cabul. But Brigadier Dennie encountered 
him with a mere handful of troops, and obtained a decisive 
victory over the host of Oosbeks. After this defeat Dost 
Mahomed moved into the Kohistan, or highlands north of 
Cabul, and the chiefs who had recently sworn fidelity to 
the Shah on the Koran, at once espoused his cause, but 
Sir Robert Sale attacked him with great success. He 
bitted about the hills for two or three weeks, and then 
came down into the Nijrow district in the vicinity of 
the capital, which was immediately thrown into a state of 
general ferment. The English officials were filled with AiTX 
consternation, and guns were mounted in all haste on the I84v 
citadel. On the 2nd November, Sir Robert Sale, who had 
been Incessantly in pursuit of him, came upon him in the 
valley of J?arwandurra; the heights were bristling with an 
armed population, but the Dost had only 200 horsemen 
with him. The 2nd Cavalry galloped down upon him, and 
he resolved to meet the charge manfully. Raising himself 
in his stirrups and uncovering his head, he called upon his 
troops, in the name of God and the Prophet, to aid him in 
driving “ the accursed inSdels ” from the land. The cavalry 
troopers fled from the field like a flock of sheep, the 
European officers fought with the spirit of heroes, till three 
w ere killed and two wounded, Sir Alexander Burne 3 , who 
was on the field, sent a hasty note to the envoy to assure 
him that there was nothing left but to fall back on Cabul, 
and concentrate our force for its defence. The note was 
delivered to him the next afternoon as lie was taking a 
ride, when to his surprise, Dost Mahomed suddenly pre¬ 
sented himself, and dismounting, gave up his sword and 
claimed his protection. He had felt, he said “even in the 
“ moment of victory that it would be impossible to con- 
v ‘ tinuo the contest, and having met his foes in the open field 
“ and discomfited them he could claim their consideration 
“ without indignity.” The Dost rode together with the 
euvoy into the cantonment, where his frank manners and 
dignified bearing in the hour of adversity created a strong 
feeling of sympathy and admiration, which was in no small 
degree heightened by contempt for the puppet in the Bala 
Hissar. He was sent on to Calcutta, where he was treated 
by Lord Auckland with the greatest respect and considera¬ 
tion, and two lacs of rupees a year were assigned for his 
support. 
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SECTION III. 

LORD AUCKLAND’S ADMINISTRATION—TEE AFGHAN WAR—DE¬ 
STRUCTION OF THE ARMY. 

aj> Major Todd had been sent by Sir William Macnaghten to 
J S40 ]j era t to maintain the influence of the British Government 
and to improve the fortifications. Money was sent in great 
profusion from Cabul, but Yar Mahomed, the vizier, took 
groat offence at the efforts made by the Major to suppress 
the execrable traffic in slaves, the curse of Central Asia, 
in which he himself was deeply implicated, and he offered 
to place the whole country under the control of the king of 
Persia. Incensed at this act of ingratitude and perfidy, 
Sir William Macnaghten urged the immediate annexation 
of the province to the dominions of Shah Soojah, but 
Lord Auckland was disposed to condone the conduct of the 
minister, and the supply of guns, muskets, ammunition, and 
money was renewed with such prodigality as to alarm the 
financial authorities in Calcutta. But this lavish expendi- 
a ture only led to more audacious intrigues, and Yar Mahomed 
endeavoured to concert a plan with the Persian governor 
of Meshed for the invasion of Candahar. This renewed act 
of treachery exhausted Major Todd’s patience, and he with* 
held the monthly subsidy till the orders of the Governor* 
General could be received. The minister then rose in his 
demands, and on the 8th February insisted peremptorily on 
the payment of two lacs for the discharge of his personal 
debts, and a further advance for the improvement of the 
fortifications, and an increase of the monthly stipend, or 
the immediate departure of Major Todd. The Major at 
1841 once withdrew the embassy to the great mortification of 
Lord Auckland, who dismissed him from liis political 
employ and remanded him to his regiment. 

The political charge of the province of Candahar was 
entrusted to Major Rawlinson, and the military command 
1840 ^ _ to General Nott, an officer of sound judgment 

and Major and great decision of character, lie was prompt 
Rawiinson. aucc essful in dealing with the revolts which 
were continually cropping up around him, but the freedom 
of Ins remarks was displeasing to Lord Auckland and to Sir 
William Macnaghten, and he was, unfortunately, re¬ 
fused the promotion which he expected on Sir Willoughby 


NOTT AND EAWIINSON AT CANDAHAR 

Cotton’s retirement from the command at Cabal, and 
which, if it had been granted to him, would, in all proba¬ 
bility, have averted the tremendous catastrophe of the ensuing 
November TYe Dooranees who occupied the province 
lying between Candahar and Herat, and who were of Shall 
SoojaYs own tribe, had hailed with delight the restora¬ 
tion of their own prince to the throne, but when their 

dictation of sharing the j sweets of power was disap¬ 
pointed by the employment of European officers, they 
manifested a more rancorous hostility to him than any 
other tribe. Their chief oar Khan, assembled 6,000 men 
on the banks of the Hel m und in July, in six divisions, with 
a priest at the head of and a banner inscribed “ We 
'‘have been trusting in t*od ; may He guard and guide us.” 

He was vigorously attached by Colonel Woo db urn, and 
defeated ;* the confederacy w as broken up, and all the chiefs 
made their submission with the exception of Akram Khan, 
whoso indomitable spirit resisted every overture. In other 
countries he might have been considered a patriot; in 
Afghanistan he was regarded as a traitor. His feelings 
were well expressed in the Afghan remark, “ We are cori- 
“ tent with blood, but shall never be content with a master.” 

His retreat was betrayed for a bribe by one of his own 
tribe, and he was blown away from a gun by express orders 
from Cabul. 

The province lying to the north-east of Candahar was a.d. 
inhabited by the Gltiljies, a fine muscular race, expet t in 1841 
the use of military weapons, and able to bring Th{ , Eastern 
40,000 men into the field, but characterised by G-hiijics, 
tin intense ferocity of disposition. They were as jealous of 
th«‘ir own independence as they were eager to conquer that 
of others. In time pa»st they had carried their victorious 
arms to the capital ok Persia, and exhibited their prowess* 
on many a battle-field of India ; nor had they ever bowed the 
neck to the rulers of. Cabul or Candahar. Sir William had 
prevailed on them for an annual subsidy to abstain from 
infesting the highways and levying black mail, but their 
^p-rooted antipjathy to the intruding foreigners became 
daify more apparent, and it was deemed necessary to 
strength the fortifications of Khelat-i-Ghiljie, a fortress 
lying in the ’ddr't of their territory. They determined to 
oppose this meas iro and advanced in great force to defeat 
it, when they we: e encountered by Colonel Wyrrier, who 
inflicted a signal defeat on them, after an obstinate conflict 
of five hours continued beyond sunset... Every Smmte had 
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beginning' to congratulate himself on the termination of all 
his difficulties, but Major Rawlinson assured him that 
the whole country was pervaded by a spirit of implacable 
hostility towards us, and that there would be a general 
outburst on the first favourable opportunity. 

That opportunity was not far distant. The expense of 
garrisoning Afghanistan wa^ beginning to tell on tiv> 


finances of India. The army of occupation fell 


.Resolution 


to hold little short of 25 000 men, and the annua! 

Afghanis- charge was compnt, x a crore and a half of 

* rupees. All the treasure accumulated by Lord 
William Bcntinck had been exhausted, the treasury was 
drained and the Court of Directors were filled with alarm. 
At the close of 1840 they coimmmncateu their views to the 
Government at Simla, and stated that as it was evident 
the restored monarchy could not be maintained without a 
large force, it was necessary tt> make a large addition to 
the army; but they should advise the entire abandonment 
of the country, with a frank avo wal of the complete failure 
of our object. The circumstan ;es of the period appeared 
to be more favourable to retir ement than they had ever 
been. The Persian court was on the most friendly terms 
with us ; the Russian expedition to Khiva had totally 
failed; Dost Mahomed and his family were state prisoners 
with us, and the revolt in Belochistan was completely 
quelled. Sir William Macnaghten had, moreover, stated 
that the noses of the Dooranee ch iefs u had been brought 
“ to the grindstone, and that Afghanistan was as quiet as 
“ an Indian district, and its tranquillity was marvellous. 5 ’ 
Nothing could be more reasonable' and politic than this 
advice, but the question of withdra wal was unfortunately 
left to the judgment of the Governme nt of India—that is, 
to the decision of those who had advishd the war. and they 
declared that to deprive the Shah of B ritish support would 
be an act of u unparalleled political afcrbeity.” There was 
no difficulty in persuading Lord Auckland that our troops 
ought not to be withdrawn before thel authority of tly 
Shah bad been completely consolidated ; -vyhereasit wa^al- 
pable to everyone but the envoy that hi s authoyjy could 
never be sufficiently established while the * accursed in- 
“ fidels,” as we were universally terrn^ continued to 
garrison the country. It was therefore determined to re¬ 
main in Afghanistan, to make no increase to the army, but 
to reduce the expenditure, and to op«^ a new loan. 
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Tiie retrenchments were fco be made by reducing tlie 
stipends of the chiefs, and, by that fatality which seemed to 
attend every measure connected with this un- Seto>nclt ; 
fortunate expedition, those which ought to have ment aud 
come last were taken up first. The eastern Gbiljies revoIt * 
were the first to he summoned to Cabal, when they were in¬ 
formed that the exigencies of the State rendered the 
reduction of their allowances indispensable. The subsidies 
paid by ns Lad been paid from time immemorial by every 
ruler o r Afghanistan, and were regarded by the highlanders 
as & patrimonial inheritance. They were magnanimously 
indifferent to the politics of Afghanistan, and cared not 
who ruled as long as their franchise was not invaded. The 
stipends now reduced had, moreover, been guaranteed to 
them when we took possession of the country, and they 
had performed their part of the contract with exemplary 
fidelity. They had not allowed a finger to be raised against 
our posts, or couriers, or weak detachments, and convoys 
of every description had passed through their terrific 
defiles, the strongest mountain barriers in the world, 
without interruption. They received the announcement 
of the reduction in the beginning of October without any 
remonstrance, made their salaam to the envoy, and, return¬ 
ing to their fastnesses, plundered a caravan and blocked up 
the passes. The 35fch Native Infantry, commanded by 
Colonel Monieifch, which was under orders to return to 
India, was directed by the envoy to proceed “ to the passes 
“and chastise these rascals, and open the road to India; 1 ’ 
but he was attacked during the night and lost the greater 
portion of his baggage. Sir Robert Sale, commanding the 
brigade returning to India, who was directed to support the 
35th, was vigorously assailed in the Khoord Cabul pass, and 
on reaching Tezeen, ordered a. detachment against the fort 
o< the Ghiljie leader, the capture of which would have in¬ 
flicted a severe blow on the insurrection, but the wily 
chiefs contrived to cozen the political agent, and he was 
drawn into a treaty which conceded nearly all they desired. 
Their stipends were restored, and 10,000 rupees paid down, 
but the revolt, instead of being nipped in the bud, was 
strengthened by this display of weakness. While professing 
submission, they sent emissaries to raise the tribes in ad¬ 
vance, and Sir Robert Sale was obliged to fight eveiy inch 
of his way to Gundamuk, and on his arrival there, found 
his communication with the capital closed, and the whole 
country in a blaze of rebellion. 
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Sir William Macnaghtea had been rewarded for his 
services in Afghanistan with the governorship of Bombay, 
Murder of an d had arranged to leave Cabul in the beginning 
jLrues. of November, Throughout the previous month, 
while the surface of society presented the appearance of an 
unruffled cairn, a general confederacy, which embraced 
every chief of. every tribe, had been organised for our ex¬ 
pulsion. The envoy was warned by the most intelligent 
and experienced officers—Sir Alexander Bnrnes excepted— 
of the storm which was ga thering, but ho persuaded him¬ 
self that the country was in a state of unprecedented repose, 
and that the rising of the Ghiljies was a local emente. On 
the evening of the 1st November, Sir Alexander visited 
a.l>. him to congratulate him on leaving the country in a state 
of such tranquillity. At that same hour, some of the con¬ 
federates were assembled in a house in the city to arrange 
the plan of the insurrection, and at dawn on the 2nd No. 
yember, the insurgents surrounded Sir Alexander’s house 
m the city with loud yells. He instantly despatched a 
messenger to feir William Macnaghten in the cantonments 
for aid, and harangued the mob from liis balcony, offering 
large sums for his own and his brother s life, but they were 
testing for his blood. He was more obnoxious to the 
Afghan chiefs than any of the other British officers, some 
of whom had gamed their esteem by their geuial disposi¬ 
tion and their high moral character. He was decoyed into 
his garden by a treacherous Cashmerian, and hacked to 
pieces, together with his brother. The insurgents then 
proceeded to assault tbo neighbouring bouse to which 
Captain Johnston, the paymaster of Shah Soojah's force, 
had been unwisely allowed to transfer bis treasure, and 
plundered it of nearly two lacs of rupees, and burnt 
down the houses of the other officers. The mob did not 
originally consist of more than a hundred men, but the 
iHih booty which had been obtained speedily augmented 
their number, and the whole city was soon in. a state of 
v. ild commotion. The confederate chiefs had so little expecta¬ 
tion of success, that they had their horses saddled for flight 
on the first appearance of British troops. They subsequen tly 
acknowledged that the slightest exhibition of* energy at the 
commencement would have put down the insurrection at 
onco; hut no effort was made. 

General Elphinstone who commanded the troops, was a 
gallant old Queen’s officer, but utterly disqualified for this 
important and dangerous post by his bodily infirmities, and 
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nofc less by his mental weakness and want of decision. On 
the retirement of Sir Willoughby Cotton, the Com- toeml ‘ 
mander-m-Chief, Sir Jasper Nicolls, had recom- fiipMu- 
mended Sir W. Nott as his successor, but he had, 3tone ’ 
as we have said, incurred the displeasure of the Governor- 
General by the freedom of his remarks on the penis of our 
position, and General Elphinstone was importuned to accept 
the appointment, though his tremulous and gouty hand¬ 
writing gave the clearest evidence that he was wholly 
unfit to be placed in the command of an army in a country 
ripe for revolt. It is therefore impossible to exonerate 
Lord Auckland from a large share of the responsibility of 
the overwhelming calamity which ensued, and wliieh is to 
be attributed solely to the incompetency of the officer 
whom he had selected. The envoy made light of the 
erneute, and said it would speedily subside, and the 
General was too happy to be spared the necessity of 
exertion not to acquiesce in this opinion. It was decided, 
however, that Brigadier Shelton’s brigade, which was en¬ 
camped on the heights of Sea Sung, should be ordered to 
the Bala Hissar, and that assistance should be sent, if 
possible, to Sir Alexander Bunios. No effort was made 
by either the political or military authorities to rescue him, 
though it might have been effected with perfect ease by 
a djrect route only a mile and a half long, free from every 
impediment. At a crisis when moments were of inestimable 
value, hours were wasted in discussion with the Shah re¬ 
garding; the admission of Brigadier Shelton’s force into the 
Bala Hissar, and when it was settled, he did nothing but 
cover the retreat of Colonel Campbell and a regiment of the 
Shah’s Hindostanees, who had been sent to the rescue of 
Sir Alexander, but were driven back. 

, On the evening of this first day of disaster General 
ElpMnstone, instead of forming a vigorous plan of opera¬ 
tions for the morrow, wrote to the envoy, “We 
“ must see what the morning brings, and think S|° f 
“ what can be done. 5 '’ Nothing, however, was nnd general, 
done except a feeble attempt to penetrate the city with 
an inadequate force three hours after midday, but it was 
driven back by the thousands of armed men whom the 
success of the rising had brought into the city. Within 
thirty hours of the outbreak Sir William Macnaghten 
began to despond—as well he might—and despatched letters 
to General Lott and General Sale desiring them to come 
up immediately to his relief. The fatal —— ■-* 1 


error of having 
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given up the Bala Hissar and planted the cantonment 
in low ground on the plain, was now fully repealed. 
The ramparts were so contemptible that a pony might 
scale them, and they were so completely commanded b) r 
the neighbouring hills and folds that the troops could not 
move out without being exposed to a heavy fire. The 
commissariat stores, moreover, on which the existence of 
the arrnv depended, instead of being lodged within the 
cantonment were deposited in a small fort, 400 yards 
distant, and guarded by eighty men. The supine general, 
instead of making a vigorous effort to secure them, allowed 
the enemy to undermine the fort; and the officer in charge 
of it, seeing no effort made to support him, was obliged to 
evacuate it, and men and officers looked over the walls of 
the cantonment with burning indignation, while a rabble 
of Afghans was employed unchecked, like a swarm of ants, 
in carrying off the provisions on which their hope of sus¬ 
taining life depended. 

General Sale received Sir William’s order to return to 
Cabul at Gundamnk, but it was determined at a council 
Generals of wa, TJ that the force was in so crippled a state. 


and the intervening passes so completely blocked 
up by the insurgents, that any such attempt 


Sale and 
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would result in its complete destruction, and it was de¬ 
termined therefore to push on to Jellalabad. General Nott 
at Candahar argued that his troops could not reach Cabul 
under five or six weeks ; that beyond Ghazni they would 
have to fight every inch of the way, and to wade through 
the snow, and would eventually arrive in such a condition 
as to be of little, if any, service. Three regiments were, 
nevertheless, despatched, but they returned on th» 
appearance of snow. Extraordinary efforts were now made 
at Cabul to obtain provisions from the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, and four days after the rising General riJpbinstone 
informed the envoy that they had got temporarily, and he 
hoped permanently, over this difficulty, and, with 5,000 
troops under his command, said, “ Our case is not yet de- 
u sperate; but it must be borne in mind that it goes very 
“ fast.' Sir William, seeing the honour and safety of the 
force in such keeping, felt himself constrained to open ne¬ 
gotiations with the insurgent chiefs, and, through the 
raoonshee, Mohan Lall, made them an offer of two, three, or 
even five lacs of rupees ; but, as might have been expected, 
this fresh token of our weakness only served to increase 
tlxeir arrogance. 


The utter incompetence of the general was hr Trying the 
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1 to destruction, but there appeared some faint hope 
of deliverance if Brigadier Shelton, who had re- Brigadier 
mained in the Bala Hi&sar since the 2nd No- Sheiton ’ 
veinber, were associated with him in the command. He 
was an officer of great energy, distinguished for his courage 
and iron nerve, and his arrival on the 9th November raised 
the drooping spirits of the garrison. But it was soon 
apparent that bis insupportable temper neutralised all his 
military qualifications. He might have secured the salva¬ 
tion of the force if he had cordially co-operated with the 
general, but the state of things was only rendered more 
desperate by the discord which his perversity created. 
There was yet one course which would have rescued the 
army from all its perils—an immediate retreat to the 
impregnable position of the Bala Hissar. Shah Soojah 
did not cease to urge this movement—which was equally 
advocated by the envoy and the general—but Brigadier 
Shelton pertinaciously resisted it on grounds positively 
absurd, and on his memory rests the ignominy of having 
sealed the doom of 15,000 human beings. 

There is little interest in dwelling on the long and 
melancholy catalogue of errors which followed close on 
each other, disgusting the officers, demoralising Lnstcng&ge- 
ihe men, and hastening the ruin of the force. On merit « 
the 23rd November, the Afghans took up a position on the 
Behmaroo hills, which enabled them to inflict serious injury 
on the cantonment, and, at the earnest entreaty of the 
envoy, Brigadier Shelton went out with a considerable 
force to dislodge them. The chief wdro commanded their 
cavalry was killed, and the whole body was seized with a 
panic, and fled in disorder to the city. The envoy was 
fc tanding by the side of the general on the ramparts, and 
importuned him to hasten out a sufficient force to improve 
the opportunity, but he languidly replied that it was a wild 
scheme. The enemy had time to recover their confidence 
and rushed back with redoubled fury, when the whole 
battalion of English soldiers abandoned the field and took 
to flight. The fugitives and pursuers were so mingled 
in the race that the Afghans might with perfect ease have 
captured the cantonments, but the chiefs drew off their men 
in the moment of victory. This defeat concluded all military 
operations ; the disasters of these three weeks were justly 
attributed to the jealousies and the mismanagement of 
the two commanders, and all hope for the future was at 
an end ; the army was demoralised, and a feeling of gloom 
and dismay pervaded the encampment. 
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SECTION IV. 


lord Auckland's administration—the Afghan war—anni¬ 
hilation OF THE ARMY. 

A t). The day after the disaster of the 23rd November, Shah 
Soojah again entreated the envoy to retire to the Bala HJs- 
Negotia- sar, and he pressed it with increasing impor- 

tioni. tunity on the military chiefs, but they persisted iu 

rejecting the proposal, and the general, moreover, informed 
him in an official communication that it was no longer 
possible to maintain our position in the country. Sir Wil¬ 
liam was therefore constrained to submit to the ignominy of 
holding a conference with the Afghan chiefs, but, finding 
us reduced, to extremity, they haughtily demanded that 
the whole army should surrender at discretion with its 
arms and ammunition, and the negotiation was necessarily 
broken off. A week after, Akbar Khan, the 
Akbarkfaau. 0 f j) os t Mahomed's sons, a young soldier of 

great energy, but of a fiery and impetuous temper, arrived 
in Cabul and was at once accepted as the leader of the 
national confederacy. He w as not slow to perceive that it 
was only necessary to cut off its supplies to extinguish the 
British force, and he immediately threatened with death all 
who should venture to furnish any provisions. The envoy, 
seeing the destruction of the force inevitable, renewed his 
entreaty to withdraw to the Bala Hissar, but the general 
again refu sed his concurrence. He then proposed that they 
should endeavour to obtain provisions from the country by 
their swords, but the imbecile commander replied that the 
only alternative now left was to obtain a safe conduct out. 
of the country. 

Starvation now stared the garrison in the face. On the 
11th December, there was food left only for the day’s con- 
Trea . fc Qf sumption of the fighting men, and the envoy was 
nth herein- obliged to make another effort to negotiate, and 
* xjr * found himself constrained to submit to whatever 

terms the Afghans chose to dictate. They were sufficiently 
humiliating; the troops at Jellalabad, Gandahar, Cairo 1, 
and Ghuziii were to evacuate the country, receiving every 
assistance of carriage and provisions; Dost Mahomed and his 
family were to be liberated; Shah Soojah was to bo at 
liberty to remain on a pension, or to retiro with the 
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British force; the army was to quit Cabal within three 
days, and in the meantime to receive ample supplies of 
provisions, and four officers were to be given up as hostages., 
This Is the most disgraceful transaction in the annals of 
British India. In extenuation of it, the envoy placed on 
record, that u we had been fighting forty days against 
tc superior numbers, under the most disadvantageous cir- 
<c cumstances, with deplorable loss of life, and in a day or 

two must have perished of hunger. The terms I secured 
“ were the best obtainable, and the destruction of 15,000 
“ human beings would little have benefited our country.” 
But the position of the unhappy envoy is described still 
more accurately by Kaye in his classic history of the war 
in Afghanistan: “ Environed and hemmed in by difficulties 
“ and dangers, overwhelmed with responsibilities there was 
u none to share—the lives of 15,000 resting on liis decision 
u —the honour of his country at stake—with a perfidious 
“ enemy at his back, he was driven to negotiate by the 
“ imbecility of his companions.” The entire responsibility 
of this humiliating convention rests on General Elphinstone 
and Brigadier Sbelton, than whom it would not have 
been easy to discover two men more disqualified for the posts 
they occupied, the one by bodily infirmity and consti¬ 
tutional imbecility, the other by almost incredible perversity 
of disposition. The brilliant success of Sir Robert Sale at 
JelJalabad shows how easily the position of the army of 
Oabul might have been rectified with the superior means 
and appliances at command, if it had been under an able 
commander. 

It never, however, was the intention of the Afghans to 
fulfil the treaty, or to permit any European to escape. The 
Bala HLssar was evacuated on the 13th by the few violation of 
troops in it; the forts around the cantonment were the treaty, 
surrendered, and Akbar Khan received letters to the com¬ 
mandants at Jellalabad and other military stations ordering 
them to retire. The chiefs, moreover, were allowed to go 
into the magazines and help themselves to whatever stores 
they liked, while officers and men looked on in silent in¬ 
dignation. But the supplies furnished were so scanty as 
scarcely to appease hunger, and Akbar Khan and his chiefs 
not only continued to withhold supplies of carriage and 
provisions for the march, but rose in their demands, and 
insisted on the delivery of all the stores and amrnui i- 
ticn of every description, and the surrender of all the 
married families as additional hostages. In these cir- 
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a.d. cumstaimeg, Sir William directed his mdonshee to open 
1841 negotiations with. other tribes, and inform them that 
if any portion of the Afghans declared to the Shah that 
they wished him to remain, he would break with the 
faithless^ Barukzies, the tribe of Akbar. It was at. this 
critical juncture, when, bewildered by the appalling crisis 
which was approaching, that Sir William Macnaghfccn 
received an unexpected message from Akbar, with a fresh 
proposal that the British force should remain till the spring; 
that Shah Soojah should retain the title of king, and that 
Akbar Khan should be appointed vizier, receiving from the 
British Government an immediate payment of thirty lacs, 
and an annual allowance of four lacs. In an evil hour for 
his reputation and safety, the envoy accepted these pro¬ 
posals in writing, and agreed to attend a meeting which 
was appointed for the next day. 

General Elphinstone described the proposal as a plot, and 
endeavoured to dissuade the envoy from proceeding to the 
Assassina- conference, hut he replied in a hurried tone, “ Let 
tb0 “ ° 10 aloilQ for that. Dangerous though it be—if 
it succeeds, it is worth all risk. I had rather 
^ sufler a hundred deaths than lire the last six weeks over 
again. * At noon on the 23rd December he proceeded 
with three officers and about sixteen of his body-guard to 
tlm fatal meeting, 600 yards from the cantonment, where 
Akbar Khan had spread some horse cloths on the snow on 
the slope of the hill They were no sooner seated than the 
officers were seized and placed each one on the saddle of an 
Afghan horseman and hurried off to the city. One of them 
fell oft and was haciced to pieces; the envoy was shot dead 
by Akbar Khan, and the ghazees, or fanatics, rushed in and 
mutilated his body. Thus perished Sir ^Villjam Macnaghten, 
the victim of an unwise and unjust policy, but as noble and 
brave an officer as ever fell in the service of his country, 
.throughout seven weeks of unparalleled difficulties, he ex¬ 
hibited a spirit of courage and consta ncy of which ’there is not 
another example in the annals of the Company. He was the 
pnly civilian at Cabul, and one of the truest-hearted soldiers 
mtbe garrison. Ho had served several years in the Madras 
aimy, and there can be little doubt that if he could have 
assumed the command of the force it would have escaped 
the doom that befell it. 

Iso effort was made from the cantonment to avenge the 
murder of the envoy, or even to recover his mangled re- 
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nmins, which wore dragged in triumph through the city. A . D 
All eyes were now turned on Major Pottinger, * lt4i 

who had come in wounded from Char eel; ar at p^ )ger 
the beginning of the insurrection, and had remained 
ever since unnoticed in the cantonment. He assumed the 
political post of envoy and called a council of war to consider 
the new terms cm which the Afghan chiefs now agreed to 
grant the army a safe-conduct to Peshawur. They differed 
from those to which Sir William had given his consent only 
in the demand of larger gratuities to themselves. The hero 
of Herat recoiled from these humiliating concessions, and 
urged the officers to reject them with scorn and defiance. 

His energy might yet have saved the army, but the council 
would not fight, and the new treaty was accepted with¬ 
out a word of remonstrance. The confederate chiefs, as 
might have been expected, increased their demands, and 
required that all the coin and the spare muskets and every 
gun save six should be surrendered, and that all the married 
officers and their families should be left in the country. 

But letters were received at the same time from Jellalabad 
and Peshawur stating that reinforcements were on tlieir 
way, and imploring the garrison to hold out. Dissensions 
were also reported among the Afghan chiefs, and the major 
seized the occasion of this gleam of sunshine to conjure the 
commanders to make one bold and prompt effort either to 
occupy the Bala Hissar, or to cut their way to Jellalabad ; 
but Brigadier Shelton, the evil genius of the cantonment, 
declared that both courses were equally impracticable. The 
treaty was therefore completed, and small arms, guns, and 
waggons were given up amidst the indignant exclamations 
of the garrison. The ratification of the treaty by the seals 
of eighteen chiefs was received on the 4th January. It was 
dictated in a spirit of arrogance, and received in a spirit of 
humility, and violated without a blush. 

On the 6th January,1842, the army, still4,500 strong, with j &42 
11,000 camp followers, began its ominous retreat. As tho 
snow lay ankle-deep on the ground, its salvation Jt 
depended on the rapidity of its movements. If oft. he' 
it had crossed the Cabul river before noon, and anuy - 
pushed on with promptitude, it might have escaped the 
dangers before it; but, through the mismanagement of the 
general tho rear guard did not leave the gate before the 
shades of night came on. The Afghan fanatics then rushed 
in and set the cantonments on fire, and lighted up this first 
night of horrors with the blaze. In the morning tho spirit 
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\ of discipline began to wane, and the force was no longer a 
2 retreating army, but a panic-stricken and disorganised 
rabble. Safety was to be found only in speed, but by the 
unaccountable folly of the military authorities the troops 
were halted the second night at Bootkhak. The crowd of 
men, women, and children, horses and camels, lying on 
the snow in wild confusion, without food or fuel, or shelter, 
presented a spectacle of unexampled misery. Akbar Khan 
now made his appearance, and demanded fresh hostages 
for the protection, as he said, of the force as far as Tezoen, 
and they were surrendered. Between Bootkhak and 
Tezeen lay the terrific gorge of the Khoord Cahul, five miles 
in length, so narrow that the rays of the sun seldom pene¬ 
trated its recesses. At the bottom of it ran an impetuous 
torrent, which the road crossed and recrossed twenty-eight 
times, and it was through this tremendous defile that the dis¬ 
ordered mass of human beings pressed on w ith one madden¬ 
ing desire, to escape destruction. But the Ghiljies poured an 
incessant fire upon the crowd from every height with their 
unerring weapons that carried death to the distance of 800 
yarchs, and 3,000 perished from their fire and the intensity 
of the cold. It was in this scene of carnage that delicate 
English ladies, some with infants in their arms, had to run 
the gauntlet of Afghan bullets amidst a heavy fall of snow. 

Akbar Khan again appeared in the moraiug and offered 
a supply of provisions, and advised the general to halt. 
Extinction The whole force exclaimed against this insane 
of the army, proposal, but the general was deaf to all entrea¬ 
ties, and the perishing troops were constrained to sit down 
idle for a whole day in the snow. Akbar made an offer to 
take charge of the ladies and children, and convey them to 
Peshawur. They had scarcely tasted food since leaving 
Cabul; they were inadequately clad, and could obtain no 
shelter from the snow. Major Pottinger, who was Ak bar’s 
prisoner, felt that it would be impossible for them to sur¬ 
vive these hardships, and. in accordance with his advice, 
Lady Macnagbten, Lady Sale, and nine other ladies, with 
fifteen children, and eight officers, were sent to Akbars 
camp and rescued from destruction. On the morning of 
the 10th, the remainder of the army resumed its march, 
but, before evening, the greater number of the sepoys had 
disappeared. Panic-stricken and benumbed with ^ ’ v 
were slaughtered like sheep by the remorseless vtffrfljies, 
and a narrow defile between two hills was choked up with 
the dying and the dead ; 450 European soldiers and a con- 
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y of officers yet remained, but the enemy took 
post ou every salient _ point, blocked up every pass, and 
dealt death among their ranks. On approaching JugduIIuk 
a conference was held with Akbar, who continued to hang 
upon their rear, and he offered to supply them with provi¬ 
sions, on condition that General Elphinstone, Brigadier 
Shelton, and another officer, should be transferred to him 
as hostages for the surrender of Jellalabad. But this con¬ 
cession brought no respite from the ferocity of the GhiljieS, 
ia whom the thirst for blood had overcome even the love 
of money, which was freely offered them. Akbar, having 
obtained possession of the persons of tiie ladies and the 
principal officers, abandoned the remnant of the army to 
their vengeance. At JugduIIuk, twelve of the bravest of 
the officers met their doom ; and here the Cabul army may 
be said to have ceased to exist. Twenty officers and forty- 
live European soldiers contrived to reach Gundamnk, but 
they gradually dropped under the weapons of their foes, 
with the exception of one officer, Dr. Brydon, who was 
descried from the ramparts of Jellalabad, on the 13th 
January, slowly wending his way to the fort, wounded and 
exhausted, on liis jaded pony, the solo survivor, with the 
exception of 120 in captivity, of 15,000 men. 

1 he entire annihilation of this army was the severest 
blow which had been indicted on the British power in 
India. Yet so strongly had its authority become ' 
consolidated that it did not produce any of those 
immediate demonstrations of hostility at the na- trophe - 
tive courts, or any such fermentation in native society, as 
were visible on the destruction of Colonel Monson’s force 
in 1804, or the failure in the Nepaul campaign of 1814, 
or even the sluggish progress of the army in Burmah 
in 1825. Lord Auckland, although overwhelmed by the 
magnitude of the calamity, was induced to issue a procla¬ 
mation that “ the Governor-General regarded the partial 
“reverse which had overtaken a body of British troops 
“in a country removed by distance and difficulties of 
season from tho possibility of succour, as a new occa- 
“ sion for displaying the vigour and stability of British 
“ pow % and the admirable spirit and vigour of the British 
India nimy. But after this spasm ot energy he relapsed 
if "• spirit of dejection, and, instead of consideiing how 
most effectually to restore onr military superiority, the sole 
basis of our power in India, was preparod to leave it with¬ 
out vindication, and considered only how ho could withdraw 
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General Sale from Afghanistan, Unfortunately, + he Com¬ 
mander-in-chief was equally devoid of spirit; but Mr. 

_now Sir George—Clerks the political agenis in the 

Punjab, on heirring of the siege of the cantonment, hurried 
on the brigade which had been appointed to relieve the 
regiments returning from Afghanistan, hut they were 
placed under the command of Colonel Wyld, and sent 
without cavalry or cannon. Ha crept through the Punjab 
at a slothful pace, and was thirty-five days in reaching 
Peshawur, whereas one of Eunjeet Sing’s European officers 
had accomplished the distance with his army in twelve 
days. The sepoys were eager to advance to the rescue 
of their fellow soldiers, hut he lingered there until they 
were thoroughly demoralised by intercourse with the Sikh 
auxiliaries whom Eunjeet Sing’s successor had sent to co¬ 
operate with them, and who, on reaching Jumrood, and 
looking into the pass, turned round and marched back to 
Peshawur. Colonel Wylcl then entered the pass without 
them, but the frail guns the Sikhs had lent him broke 
down on the first discharge; the sepoys lost heart, and 
allowed themselves to be ignominiously chased back, leaving 
their artillery in the hands of the Afreedies. 

Lord Auckland was reluctant to send on a second 
brigade to relieve the army besieged in Cabul, but Mr. 
General Clerk’s energy overcame all objections, and a 
Pollock. force of 3,000 men, including a corps of Euro¬ 
peans, crossed the Sutlej on the 4th January. It was 
happily under the command of General Pollock, an old 
artillery officer, who had campaigned with Lord. Lake, and 
fought at Bburtporo, in Nepaul, and in Burmah, and whose 
sagacity, caution, and decision of character eminently 
qualified him for the arduous task before him. The entire 
destruction of the Cabul force was announced on the 22nd 
January, and Mr. Clerk met the Commander-in-chief, Sir 
Jasper Moolis, to discuss the measures necessary to meet 
the crisis. Sir Jasper stated that the only object now to 
be pursued was to withdraw Sir Robert Sale’s force, safely 
to India; but Mr. Clerk, in a spirit more worthy of a Briton, 
maintained that the national reputation aud the safety of 
the empire imperatively required that the garrison at 
Jejlalabad should be reinforced to march simultaneously 
with the Caudal)ar force to the capital, and inflict a signal 
retribution on the Afghans on the scene of our late disgrace, 
and then withdraw from Afghanistan with dignity and 
undimiuished renown. The energy oi this appeal could 
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not bo resisted, and a third brigade was ordered to be held 
in readiness to join General Pollock ; but Lord Auckland’s 
last con-munication informed him that “ his sole business 
“ was to secure the safe return of our people and troops 
“ detained beyond the Indus.” 

The arrival of Lord Ellenborough in Calcutta on the a.d. 
28ijh February brought Lord Auckland’s disastrous ad- 1842 
ministration to a close. He wrote a benevolent t . l0M ot 
minnte on education, and he endeavoured to pro- Lord Anck- 
mote the interests of science, for which he had a m"ni»trai 
natural turn; but his rale was comprised in a tion - 
single series of transactions—the conquest, the occupation, 
and the loss of Afghanistan. His administration com¬ 
menced with a surplus revenue of a croro and a half, and it 
closed with a deficit of two erores, and a large addition to 
the debt. The Tories contributed one inefficient Governor- 
General in Lord Amherst, and the Whigs another in Lord 
Auckla nd. The one wasted thirteen erores in the Burmese 
war; the other squandered an equal sum in the Afghan 
expedition. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


SECTION I. 

LOlin ELLENEOROCGk’S ADMINISTRATION—ADVANCE OF THE 
ABUT ON CAB CL. 

Lord Ellenborough, who now assumed tho charge of the 
Government, was a statesman of high repute, and an elo¬ 
quent speaker, and had for several years taken a W( , KIlen . 
special interest in the affairs of India, more par- borough, 
txeularly during the discussion on the last charter. Like 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Minto, he had served an appren¬ 
ticeship at the Board of Control, where he had acquired an 
ample knowledge of the principles and policy of the Indian 
administration. He was known to possess great energy 
and decision of character, and the community in India 
augured a happy relief from the weak and vacillating policy 
of his predecessor. ' 1 J 

General Pollock arrived at Peshawur on the 5th February, 
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a i>. and found the four regiments in a state of complete instib- 

1842 ordiiiatiou* Many of the sepoys had deserted their co- 
Gene rri Pci ^ ours > an( t meetings were nightly held to encourage 
lock s ad- 1 each other in the dotermination not to enter the 
vance. Khyber Pass. Efforts were also made to de¬ 
bauch the regiments which the general had brought with 
him, but he put down these machinations with promptitude 
and energy. The officers manifested scarcely less reluct¬ 
ance to encounter the danger of the passes. Sir Robert 
Sale was importuning the general to hasten to bis relief, 
but he felt that, with a force so completely demoralised, 
he could not advance without the certain risk of fail¬ 
ure. Obliged as he was to wait tor reinforcements, he 
devoted the months of February and March to the task 
of restoring the discipline, recovering the health, and 
reviving the confidence of his troops, which was strength¬ 
ened in no small degree by the arrival of a regiment 
of dragoons and some horse artillery. Raja Golab Sing 
also came up and took the command of the Sikh con¬ 
tingent, and the masterly arrangements and resolute bear¬ 
ing of General Pollock at length overcame the dread with 
which the Sikhs regarded the Khyber, and secured theactive 
co-operation of the raja. The Khyberees demanded an exor¬ 
bitant sum for a passage through their defiles, and proceeded 
to block up the entrance of the pass with stones and branches 
of trees, while they covered the mountains on either side 
with their troops ; but the plan adopted by General Pollock, 
of crowding the heights baffled all their efforts. At three 
in the morning of the 5th April the troops moved ouu of the 
camp in perfect silence and climbed up the rugged crags 
with great enthusiasm, and the dawn revealed their pre¬ 
sence to the thunderstruck Afghans on the summit of their 
own hills. After a sharp conflict, they were seen to fly 
precipitately in every direction ; the defence of the pass was 
abandoned, and it was opened to the long string of bag¬ 
gage which, including the military stores and the provisions 
for General Sale's force, extended two miles. No further 
obstacle was offered to the progress of the army, which 
leached Jellalabad on the 15th April. 

Sir Robert Sale, reached Jellalabad on the 13th November, 
with provisions fox’ only two days. The fortifications were 
General Sale a state of complete dilapidation, and there were 
at jellalabad. paths over the ramparts into the country. Imme¬ 
diately beyond the walls lay mined forts and mosques, 
wdiich afforded cover for assailants at the distance of only 
twenty or thirty yards, and the inhabitants, both in the 



town and country, were animated with feelings of bitter a.d. 
hostility. The day after the arrival of the force, 5,000 of 1843 
the armed population of the neighbourhood advanced with 
yells and imprecations to the walls, bub were completely dis¬ 
persed by Colonel Montcath. Captain Broadfoot, an officer 
of indomitable energy and fertile resources, who had ac¬ 
companied the brigade with his sappers and miners, was 
appointed garrison engineer, and commenced the task of 
clearing and strengthening the fortifications. The whole 
of the 13th Foot was turned into a working party, a spirit 
of zeal and emulation was diffused through the garrison, 
and an indefensible mass of ruins was, in a short time, 
converted into a fortress, proof against anything but siege 1842 
artillery. On the 9th January a horseman rode up to the 
gate with the order to evacuate Jellalabad which General 
Elphinstono had written under compulsion. The officers 
replied that as Akbar Khan had sent a proclamation to the 
chiefs in the valley to destroy the force, they would await 
further communications from the general at CabuL At 
the close of January a letter was received from Shah 
Soojah, as the ostensible head of the Afghan Government, 
demanding the evacuation of the town." At a council of 
war, the general and the political agent proposed to comply 
with the request, and the latter supported his advice to 
evacuate the place and return to Peabawur by the assertion 
that the Government of India had evidently abandoned the 
garrison to its fate, and that it was impossible for them to 
hold out much longer; to which Captain Broadfoot nobly 
replied, that even if their own Government had deserted 
them, they owed it to their country to uphold its honour at 
this crisis, and it was a duty from which nothing could 
absolve them. The majority of the council, however, 
agreed to adopt the views of the political agent, but with 
the understanding that if the next communication from the 
Shah and the chiefs at Cabul was equivocal, they should be 
at liberty to take their own course. The answer was 
clogged with requisitions which were deemed inadmissible ; 
Captain Broadfoot reiterated his objection to a capitulation;, 
the officers had recovered the tone of their minds, and a 
recent foray had supplied the garrison with 900 head of 
cattle; and, contrary to the advice of the general and the 
political agent, the majority voted against the renewal of 
negotiations. 

On the 18th February a succession of earthquakes de¬ 
stroyed in a few hours the labours of fhree months. The 
parapets were prostrated, the bastions seriously injured, 
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a, i), and one of the gates was reduced to a heap of ruins. 
*$42 The damage was, however, repaired with such 

promptitude as to lead the Afghans to declare that 
the earthquake could not have been felt there. 
Soon after, Akbar Khan, who had been detained at Oabul 
fay differences with the chiefs, arrived in the valley to take 
possession of the town, in accordance with the order oi 
evacuation he had extorted from the British authorities at 
Oabul; but he found that the defences had been completed, 
and a store of provisions laid in; that he had not to deal 
with men like Elphinstone and Shelton, but with officers 
and men buoyant with animation and confidence. On the 
11th March he advanced to the attack of the town, but the 
whole garrison sallied forth, and he was ignominiously 
driven from the field. He resolved, therefore, to turn the 
siege into a blockade* in the hope of starving the garrison 
into submission, as he had done at Cabul; and its situation 
began to be critical: the cattle wf3re perishing for want of 
fodder; the men were on reduced rations of salt meat ; the 
officers were on short commons ; and the am munition was 
running low. Akbar had been gradually drawing his camp 
nearer to the town, and it was now pitched within two 
miles of it. The general at length yielded to the impor¬ 
tunity of Captain Havelock and his brother officers to 
relievo the force from its perilous position by a bold 
attack on the encampment of the enemy. The plan of the 
engagement provided that a simultaneous attack should be 
made in three columns, and that his army should be driven 
into the river, which was them an impetuous torrent. By 
some mistake, one column had to bear the brunt of the 
assault made by Akbar’s splendid cavalry; but in the course 
of an hour he was driven from every point, and pursued 
tso the liver with the entire loss of his stores and equip¬ 
ment, and his camp was delivered up to the flames. He 
disappeared from the scene, and the neighbouring chiefs 
hastened to make their submission and to pour in provisions. 
General Pollock, on his arrival a week after, found the 
garrison, which had achieved its own deliverance, in 
exuberant spirits and robust health. One such day at Cabul 
would have saved the army. 

Immediately after the outbreak at Cabul the chiefs des¬ 
patched emissaries to raise western Afghanistan, and General 
Hott concentrated his force at Candahar, but the 
wxli!!? at spirit of disaffection was irresistible. The Jaun- 
haz, the Shah’s cavalry, as well as the chiefs of 
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his own tribe, throw off’ the mask and openly joined the a.d. 
insurgents, and even his own son placed himself at their IB42 
head. After many weeks of preparation they moved down 
to attack Candahar, but were completely discomfited in an 
cjigagement which did not last more than twenty minutes. 

At length Mirza Ahmed, the ablest man in the country, 
and who had enjoyed the entiro confidence of Major Raw¬ 
lins on, went over to the hostile camp, and gave strength and 
organisa tion to the confederacy. The insurgents continued 
to hover round the city, and it was considered necessary to 
break up their camp. General Nott accordingly inarched 
out on the 10th March, and was inveigled to a distance 
from the city, when Mirza Ahmed and the Shah’s own son 
advanced at sunset to the Herat gate, where their emissaries 
had been employed for some hours in heaping up brush wood 
saturated with oil. As soon as it blazed up, the ghazees, 
or fanatics, maddened with drugs, rushed forward with 
hideous yells and imprecations. Amidst this scene of wild 
confusion, which was rendered more appalling by the dark¬ 
ness, Majors Rawlins on and Lane defended the gate with 
the greatest energy for five hours. Towards midnight the 
fury of the assa ilants was exhausted, and they retired, and 
Oandahar was saved. 

This brilliant success was counterbalanced by disasters. 
Ghuzni, after having stood a siege of four months, was sur¬ 
rendered to the Afghans, though under a different Bi3 , kotel . 3< 
commander it might easily have been held till the 
garrison was * relieved. General England, moreover, was 
advancing up to Candahar from the south with a convoy of 
provisions, ammunition, and money, and had reached 
Hykulzye when a body of 500 of his troops was suddenly 
assailed by a party of the enemy, who sprang up from 
behind a breastwork, four feet high, erected on a slight ele va¬ 
tion, and a considerable number were killed. They recoiled 
at first from the shock, but soon recovered themselves, and 
were eager to be led on; but the panic-stricken general 
retreated in dismay to Qwetta, and actually began to throw- 
up entrenchments. 

On the 15 th March Lord Ellenborough issued a procla¬ 
mation, signed by himself and all the members of Council, 
stating that the course now to be pursued must 
have reference u to the establishment of our trough’ 0 * 2 * 

“ military reputation by the infliction of some f^ laraa “ 

“ signal and decisive blow on the Afghans which 

ifi may make it appear to them and to our subjects and 
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i,-o. “ allies that we have the power of inflicting pimihlanent 
“ upon those who commit atrocities, and that we withdraw 
“ ultimately from Afghanistan, not from any. deficiency of 
“ means to maintain our position, but because we are satis- 
u fled that the king we have set up has not, as we were 
“ erroneously led to imagine, the support of the nation.” 
These noble sentiments were welcomed with exultation 
throughout India, but after a brief residence in Calcutta, he 
left the Council board and proceeded to the north-west ; and, 
on hearing of the loss of Ghuzni and the repulse of General 
England and his precipitate retreat to Qwetta, announced 
to the Commander-in-Chief his determination to withdraw 
the troops from Candahar and Jellalabad at the earliest 
practicable period. He questioned whether “it would be 
“ justifiable to put our troops forward for no other object 
“ than that of avenging oui losses and re-establishing our 
“ military character in all its original brilliancy.” General 
Notfc was therefore directed to retire from Candahar after 
blowing up the gateways and demolishing the fortifications, 
and General Pollock was ordered to return to the provinces, 
except under certain contingencies. " 

To this communication General Pollock replied that the 
withdrawal of the force at the present time would neces¬ 
sarily be construed into a defeat, and compromise 
Generals 0ur character as a powerful nation in Asia, and 
Nott 0ckand P roc ^ uce the most disastrous ©fleet. The release 
of the prisoners was also, he said, an object not 
to be repudiated ; but trie want of cattle would effect ually 
prevent his immediate retirement, and he might possibly 
be detained several months. By this dexterous suggestion 
he was enabled to evade the injunction to retire at once, 
and to wait the chance of another and more auspicious 
change in the versatile mind of Lord Ellenborough. General 
Nofct and Major Fiawlinson had, with no small difficulty, 
succeeded in maintaining anything like subordination in the 
province amidst the seething elements of revolt and anarchy, 
and any suspicion of retirement would have raised the 
whole country and rendered it impossible to obtain cattle 
or provisions without the employment of force. But 
General No ft replied promptly that the evacuation of the 
province should be effected in the best manner cireunr 
stances would admit, and thus gained a season of respite. 

The order for the immediate evacuation of Afghanistan 
excited a burst of indignation throughout India. It was 
universally felt that to retire before our honour had been 
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rescued, would inflict a deeper 
stigma on tho national character than the capita- jE1]pn . 
lation at Cabal, which might be considered one Hugh’s 
of the chances of war. With all the contempt 01 

Lord Ellenborough professed for public opinion, 
he could scarcely be indifferent to tins unanimous ex¬ 
pression of feeling, and he changed his mind again. Ou 
the 4th July, General Nott was assured, m an official com¬ 
munication, that the resolution of the Governor-General to 
withdraw the troops remained without alteration. On. the 
same day, Lord Ellenborough wrote himself to the general, 
suggesting that it might possibly be feasible for him to 
withdraw from Afghanistan by advancing to Ghuzm and 
Cabul over the scenes of our late disasters ; that this would 
have a grand effect upon the minds of our soldiers, of our 
allies, of our enemies in Asia, and of our own country men, 
and of foreign nations in Europe. It was an object of just 
ambition, but the risk was unquestionably great. A copy 
of his letter was sent to General Pollock, with the sugges¬ 
tion that he might possibly feel disposed to advance to 
Cabul and co-operate with General Nott. Both officers were 
too happy to obtain permission to move up to the capital 
and retrieve our honour, to think for a moment of the 
responsibility thus thrust upon them, arid which the 
Governor-General, as the head of the state, should have had 
the courage to take on himself. 

After the retreat of the army from Cabal, Shah Soojah 
was acknowledged as king, and allowed to reside in the 
Bala Hissar, but the insurgent chiefs engrossed ShahSoojall> 
all the power of the state. He sent repeated mes¬ 
sages to Jellalnbad declaring his unalterable attachment to 
the British Government, and asking for nothing but money, 
although he had contrived to save twenty lacs of rupees 
out of''t he sums lavished on him since he left Loodiana. 
To tbs Afghan chiefs he protested his constant fidelity to 
the national cause, and they desired him to demonstrate his 
sincerity by placing himself at the head of the army about 
to proceed to Jellalabad to expel General Sale. It was 
rumoured that he would be murdered or blinded by the 
Barukries if he quitted the Bala Hissar, and he exacted 
an oath for his safety on the Koran, and desceuded frorn 
the citadel on the 5th April decked in all the insignia of 
royalty. He was shot dead ou the road, and his body was 
rifled of the costly jewels he always carried about his person, 
and thrown into a ditch. It was rescued by his son, and 
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A . TJ interred with royal honours. Dissensions then broke out 

J 842 among the different chiefs, which ended in the complete 
ascendancy of Akbar Khan. 

Of the British officers who were taken over as hostages, 
the greater number were entrusted to Zeman Shah, the 
Tiwkostages 0I dy Afghan chief who never wavered m bis at- 
ftrni captives, tachment to the English during these scenes of 
perfidy. On the murder of Shah Soojah, he w r as con¬ 
strained to transfer them to the high priest of Oabul, who 
sold them to Akbar Khan for 4,000 rupees. The captives, 
on being made over to him during the retreat, w ere con¬ 
ducted through the recent scenes of slaughter, amidst the 
mangled corpses which emitted the sickening smell of 
death, to a fort at Tezeen, and then over mountain paths, 
all but impassable, to Budeeabad, forty miles from Jellala- 
bad, and were enabled to correspond with their friends in 
that town and to receive books and journals. On the ap¬ 
proach of General Pollock they were conducted back for 
safety to Tezeen, where General Elphinstone sunk into the 
grave, a noble and brave soldier, endeared to all around him 
for his urbanity, but utterly unqualified for the arduous 
post which Lord Auckland had thrust upon him. On the 
22nd May the captives were conveyed to a fort three miles 
from Cabal, where they enjoyed comparative freedom and 
comfort, and were permitted to interchange visits with 
their friends in the Bala Hiss&r. Meanwhile, Akbar Khan 
deputed one of the officers whom he held in captivity to 
General Pollock to propose the release of the prisoners on 
condition of his quitting the country without marching on 
the capital, threatening, in case of a refusal, to send them on 
to Turkestan and distribute them among the Oosbek chiefs. 
The proposal was peremptorily refused. 

The permission to march on Oabul was received with a 
shout of exultation at Jellaiabad, but it was not before the 
Advance of m iddle of August that General Pollock was able 
General to learn with certainty that General ITott had 
Pollock. actually turned his face towards the capital. On 
the 20th of that month, 8,000 men, animated with a feeling 
of the highest enthusiasm, marched out of Jellaiabad. At 
Jugdulluk the Ghiljies again appeared under the ablest of 
their chiefs, and with the flower of their tribes; but they no 
longer had a dispirited and fugitive soldiery to deal with, 
and in the battle which ensued the victory over them was 
in every way complete. The rout of the Ghiljies and the 
bold advance of General Pollock spread dismay at Oabul, 
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_Khan, having put his threat in execution arid 

Bent the prisoners into Turkestan, moved down with all the 181*2 
chiefs and their levies to make one last effort to protect 
Cabul from the avenging foe. The two armies met in the 
valley of Tezeen, which had been the scene of a great mas¬ 
sacre in January, and every height again bristled with 
matchlocks. The sepoy vied with his European comrade 
in driving the enemy from crag to crag, and dispersing* 
them like a flock of sheep. Akbar fled from the field, leav¬ 
ing his troops to shift for themselves, and the British 
ensign was hoisted on the Bala Hiesar on the loth 
September. 

General Noth evacuated Candahar on tlie 7th August. 
Owing to the admirable discipline maintained by the military 
and political chiefs, there had been no licentious^ Advftnue 
ness on the part of the soldiery or officers to fromCaa« 
irritate the inhabitants, and they crowded around 
them and embraced them as they quitted the town. The 
army encountered no opposition of any moment on the 
route. The fortifications of Ghazni were blown up, and the 
woodwork set on fire; and the flames of this ancient and 
renowned citadel, the cradle of Mahomedan power, lighted 
up the sky throughout the night. In it were deposited , 
the gates of sandal wood of which Mahmood had despoiled 
the temple of Somnath eight centuries before, and Lord 
EUenborough resolved to attach to his administration what 
he considered the merit of having restored them to India. 
General Nott was also instructed to bring away from tlie 
tomb of Mahmood “ his club, which hung over it, and which, 

“ together with the gates, would be the just trophies of his 
U successful march.” The army reached Cabul tbe day 
after the arrival of General Pollock. 

The first attention of General Pollock on his arrival was 
directed to the recovery of the prisoners whom Akbar 
Khan, on the 25th August, had hurried over the Ile8CUe of 
barren wastes and steep ascents of the Hindoo tbe^pn- 
Coosh, many thousand feet above the level of ^ nfr '' 
the sea to Bameean, where they arrived on the 3rd Sep¬ 
tember. Sir Richmond Sliakcspear, his military secretary, 
was therefore despatched after them with 600 horsemen. 
They were under the charge of Saleh Mahomed, who 
had been a native commandant in a local Afghan regiment, 
but deserted it in the previous year. On the 11th Septem¬ 
ber, he called Captain Johnson, Captain George Lawrence, 
and Major Pottingor aside, and produced a letter from 
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Akbar Khan, directing him to convey the prisoners to the 
higher regions of the Hindoo Coosh, and deliver them to 
the Oosbek chief of Khooloom. At the same time, he 
exhibited a letter from Mohun lall, the moorishee in the 
service of the late envoy at Cabul, promising him, on the 
part of General Pollock, a gratuity of 20,000 rupees and 
an annuity of 12,000 rupees if ho would restore the 
captives, “ I know nothing,” he said, “ of General Pollock, 
“ but if you three gentlemen will swear to me by your 
u Saviour to make the offer good, I will deliver you over 
“ to your own people.” The proposal was received with 
rapture, and the officers and ladies united in making them¬ 
selves responsible by a deed for the funds. 

Major Pottinger, by common consent, assumed the 
direction of their movements, and the hero of Herat was 
again in his element. He deposed the hostile 
governor of Barneean, hoisted another dag, and 
laid under contribution a, caravan of Lohanee 
merchants passing through the country. He secu red the 
Afghan escort consisting of 250 men by the promise of four 
months pay on reaching Cabul. He issued proclamations 
to the neighbouring chiefs to come in and make their 
obeisance, and granted them remissions of revenue. To 
prepare for a siege he repaired the fortifications, dug wells, 
and laid in a supply of provisions. On the 15th September 
a horseman galloped in with the cheering intelligence that 
Akbar Khan had been completely defeated, that the Afghan 
force was annihilated, and that General Pollock was in full 
march to Cabul. Major Pottinger and his fellow prisoners 
determined to return to Cabul without any delay. They 
bid adieu to the fort on the 16th, and slept that night on 
the bare rock, unconscious of fatigue or suffering. The 
next afternoon Sir Richmond Shakespear and Ins squadron 
was in the midst of them, and the anxieties of eight months 
were at an end. Two clays after, the camp at Cabul was 
ringing with acclamations as the captives entered it, many 
of them wrapped in sheep skins. Never since the establish¬ 
ment of British power i^ndia had so intense a feeling of 
anxiety pervaded the community as the fate of the prisoners 
excited, and the thrill of delight which vibrated throughout 
the country on the announcement of their safety may be 
more easily conceived than described. 

The scattered remnant of the Afghan army was assembling 
in the Kohist an, the highlands of Cabul, under Ameenoolla, 
the most inveterate of our enemies, and it was deemed 





necessary tobreak up the gathering. A force was despatched a.u 
against Is tali ff, the chief town, which was con- Itv;nJ 1342 
sidered the virgin fortress of Afghanistan, but it ° ^ * 


was captured with little loss. Chareekar, where the Goorkha 
regiment had been slaughtered, as well as several other 
towns which had taken a prominent part in the insurrection, 
were also destroyed. The object of the expedition had 
now been accomplished; Afghanistan had been reconquered, 
our prisoners recovered, and our military reputation restored 
to its former brilliancy ; but it was considered necessary to 
leave some lasting mark of retribution on the capi tal. The 
great bazaar, where the mutilated corpse of the envoy had 
been exposed to the insults of the mob—the noblest building 
of its kind in Central Asia—was accordingly undermined and 
blown up. Notwithstanding the strenuous efforts of the 
officers to guard the gates, the soldiers rushed in from, the 
camps of both generals, and for several days the city was 
subjected to the wild and licentious passions of men 
maddened by a remembrance of the indignities heaped on 
their murdered fellow-countrymen. The English colours 
were hauled down from the Bala Hissar on the 12th 
October, and the two armies turned their backs on Afghan¬ 
istan. The family of Shah Soojak returned with the army 
to their former retreat at Loodiana. General Pollock halted 
at Jellalabad to blow up the fortifications, and the whole 
army at length reached the banks of the Sutlej. 

Lord Ellenborough received intelligence of the re-occu¬ 
pation of Cabul while residing at Simla in the house in 
which Lord Auckland had penned the declara- 3 
tion ot war lour years before, and he issued a borough’s 
proclamation announcing the termination of it. ^ s iAtaar 
To give a dramatic effect to the proceeding, it 
was dated on the same day of the month with Lord Auck¬ 
land’s manifesto, though it was not issued till ten days later. 
It was universally censured for the unseemly reflections 
cast upon the preceding Governor-General. “ Disasters,” 
Lord Elleuborough said, “ unparalleled in their extent. 
44 except by the errors in which they originated, have in 
* 4 one short campaign been avenged on every scene of past 
<c misfortune.” “ The combined army of England and 
44 India,” he proceeded to say, “superior in equipment, in 
“ discipline, and in valour, and in the officers by whom it 
44 is commanded, to any force that can be opposed to it 
14 in Asia, will stand in unassailable strength cn its own 
44 soil, and for wer, under the blessing of Providence, 
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, “ preserve the glorious empire it has won in geeL. -And 
2 “ honour.” 

Lord Ellenborough had been in such a state of excitement 
ever since he assumed the government, that these inflated 
expressions excited little surprise, and the public only 
regretted that, with all bis fine talents, he Lad so little 
ballast. The proclamation of the Gates appeared next, but 
it was ridiculed as a servile imitation of Bonaparte's pro¬ 
clamation of the Pyramids. “Mv friends and brethren,” 
said the Governor-General in his address to the princes of 
India, u our victorious army bears the gates of the temple 
“ of Somnath in triumph from Afghanistan, and the de~ 
“ spoiled tomb of Mahmood looks on the rains of Ghazni. 
<$ The insult of 800 years is avenged. To you, princes and 
“ chiefs of Sirhind, of Rajwara, of Malwa, and of Guzera/t, 
“ I shall commit this glorious trophy of successful warfare. 
“ You will yourselves, with all honour, transmit the gates 
“ of sandal wood to the restored temple of Somnath.” 
This quixotic address was designated by the Duke of 
Wellington a song of triumph, but by the community in 
India, native as well as European, it was considered the 
triumph of folly. The gates, which had been under the 
charge of General Notfc, were placed on a waggon, covered 
with costly trappings, and brought in the train of the Gov¬ 
ernor-General to Agra. As the encampment moved on, 
hundreds of Hindoos prostrated themselves before the wag¬ 
gon, and made poojali, and presented offerings to it as to a 
deity. But the gates never moved beyond Agra, where they 
were consigned to a lumber room in the fort. 

Lord Ellenborough had assembled a large army at 
Ferozepore, partly to overawe the Sikhs, and partly to get 
up a grand ovation, and there “ at the foot of the bridge of 
Meeting at “ the Sutlej,” amidst hundreds of elephants, which 
R^ozepore. Be Lad collected to do honour to the returning 
heroes, and which had been painted and decorated under his 
own immediate eye, he welcomed General Pollock with the 
captives, and General Noth with the gates. The officers 
were feasted in magnificent tents, decorated with flags 
bearing the names of their several victories, and the sepoys 
were regaled, as the Governor- GeneraTs notification ran, 
with their “favourite inetoys,” or sweetmeats. Including 
the regiments returning from Afghanistan, the .camp at 
Ferozepore numbered 40,000 troops—an imposing and 
judicious display of military power after our recent disasters 
beyond the Indue. The Afghan prisoners in our hands 
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were liberated. On taking leave of Dost Mahomed, Lord 
Ellenborough had the curiosity to enquire his opinion of us 
after all he had soon in India. “ I have been struck,” he 
replied, “ with the magnitude of your resources and your 
“ po wer, your armies, your ships, your arsenals; but what T 
“ cannot understand is why the rulers of so vast and flourish- 
“ ing an empire should have gone across the Indus to 
u depri ve me of my poor and barren country.” The surprise 
expressed by the Dost was equally shared by the community 
in England and in India; and here the curtain drops on 
the dark tragedy of Afghanistan, 

On the 1st October Lord Ellenborough announced in his 
Simla proclamation that “the Government of India, eon- 
“ tent with the limits which nature appears to Con of 
‘•have assigned to its empire, would devote all its tfcaAmeew 
“efforts to the re-establishment and maintenance ot Sinde * 
“of peace,” and he ordered a medal to be struck with the 
motto “ Pax Asia) restituta.” Within six months he issued 
another proclamation, annexing the kingdom of Sinde to 
the Company’s dominions. That country was divided into 
three principalities—upper, middle and lower Sinde, go¬ 
verned respectively by the Ameers, who were independent 
of each other. They had meekly submitted to the humilia¬ 
tion of the treaties enforced on them by Sir William 
Macnaghten in 1839, and, during the three years of the 
occupation of Afghanistan, their conduct had boon marked 
by exemplary good faith. They permitted the free passage 
of our troops and stores, and supplied the steamers with 
fuel. After the Cabul force was annihilated, they still con- 
tinued to furnish supplies and carriage, and it was solely 
by means of the 3,000 camels provided by them that 
General Notfc was enabled to move on Cabul, Some of 
the chiefs, however, were emboldened by our reverses to 
manifest a spirit of hostility, and Major Outraxn, the Resi¬ 
dent, brought charges against them, and advised a revision 
of the treaties. Lord Ellenborough replied that he was 
determined to inflict signal chastisement on any chief or 
Ameer who had exhibited hostile designs against us during 
the late events on a presumption of our weakness, but 
there must, he said, be the clearest proof of their faithless¬ 
ness. 

Sir Charles Napier arrived in Sinde on the 9th Septem¬ 
ber, invested with full diplomatic and military power. He 
was a soldier of distinguished reputation, and of Sir0harleg 
extraordinary energy, but he came to his post Napier. 
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with a violent prejudice against the Ameers. The invest!* 
U42 gation c-f the charges of disloyalty was referred to him by 
the Governor-General with the distinct injunction that lie 
should not proceed against them without the most com¬ 
plete proof of their guilt. All the charges, except three, 
were at once dismissed, and the question of their delin¬ 
quency turned upon the authenticity of a letter, which the 
best scholars in India said was exceedingly doubtful, but 
which Sir Charles, who was totally ignorant of the lan¬ 
guage, pronounced to be genuine, without calling on the 
Ameers for any explanation. The treaties of 1839, he 
affirmed, had been violated. 

Major Outram had submitted to Lord Ellenhorougli, 
together with the charges he brought against some of the 
Ttenew chiefs, the draft of a new treaty intended to 

treaties. substitute a cession of territory for the annual 

tribute, and to punish the disloyal Ameers by transferring 
a portion of their lands to the nabob of Bhawulpore. The 
treaty was received from, the Governor-General by Sir 
Charles Napier on the 12th November, when Major Outram 
discovered that it prescribed the confiscation of more terri¬ 
tory than had been originally intended, and deprived the 
, Ameers of the cherished prerogative of coining money. He 
attributed this alteration to inadvertence, and requested 
Sir Charles to bring the subject to the notice of Lord 
Eilenborough, He thought fit, however, to detain the docu¬ 
ment ten weeks, and when it arrived at length with the 
Governor-General’s instruction that the error should be 
rectified, the Ameers had been irretrievably mined. Lord 
Eilenborough had distinctly ordered Sir Charles Napier not 
to act on the treaty till the Ameers had accepted and rati¬ 
fied it; but before they were allowed to discuss it, ho 
sequestered the whole of the lands stated in the first ami 
incorrect treaty, which belonged to the Bolocli chiefs, the 
feudatories of the Ameers, and they were at once depiived 
of the means of subsistence. 

These violent and unjustifiable proceedings were prompt¬ 
ed by the consummate villany of Ali Morad. The office of 
au Morad*s Rais was the highest dignity in Upper Sinde, 
perMy. and the turban was the symbol of it. It had long 
been enjoyed by Meer Roostum, then in his eighty-fifth 
year, who was venerated alike by the chiefs and the 
people and the British officers. The succession to this 
honour belonged by the usage of the country to his 
brother Ali Murad., but he was anxious to bestow it on hi? 



own son. To make sure of the turban Ali Morad insiim- a.i>. 


ated himself, on the one hand, into the confidence of Sir *842 
Char lea Napier and succeeded in poisoning his mind against 
Meer Roostum, and on the other, endeavoured to drive 
Meer Roost am into some overt act of hostility towards 
the British Government. Under his sinister influence, three 
haughty and menacing messages were sent by Sir Charles 
to the Meer, and when he sought an interview to afford an 
explanation, it was refused him and he was ordered to 
repair to his brother’s fortress at Deejee, Soon after his 
arrival there, Ali Morad transmitted to Sir Charles a 
letter from his brother, stating that he had of his own 
free will resigned the turban, and his army, his forts and 
hi s country to him. Sir Charles was not without suspicion 
that the cession had been obtained by force or fraud, 
and he informed Ali Morad that it was his intention to see 
his brother in person on the subject. To prevent this 
interview, which would have been fatal to his scheme, he 
awoke his brother at midnight, and urged him to fly, as the 
English general was coining the next morning to apprehend 
him. The bewildered old chief rodo off in haste to the 
camp of his relatives twelve miles distant, and Sir Charles 
immediately issued a proclamation to the Ameers and 
people of Sinde charging Meer Roostum with having 
insulted and defied the British Government, and announc¬ 
ing that he was resolved to maintain Ali Morad as the 
chieftain' of the Talpoora family. Meer Roostum immedi¬ 
ately sent his minister to assure Sir Charles that ho had 
been placed under restraint by Ali Morad, that his seal 
was affixed to the deed by force, and that he bad been 
prompted by him to fly. To this communication Sir 
Charles sent an arrogant reply. Soon after, he stained on 
an expedition to Emamgurh in the desert, because it was 
considered the “ Gibraltar of Upper Sinde,” and be was de¬ 
termined to show the chiefs that “ neither their deserts nor 
“ their negotiations could intercept the progress of the 
u British army.” The army traversed the desert for four 
days amidst great hardships, and finding the fort eva¬ 
cuated, blew it up with the powder contained in it. The 
Duke of Wellington pronounced it a great military exploit, 
but as Meer Mahomed, to whom the fort belonged, had 
never given any cause of offence to the British Government 
it was an act of wanton aggression. 

After having confiscated the lauds in Upper Sinde and 
deprived Meer Roostum of his power and dignity, Sir 
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Charles Napier ordered the Ameers of Upper and Lower 
Sinde to meet Major Oat rum at Khyrpore, to 
iriSi'tta* discuss and sign the treaty, hut as some of them 
Ameers. ^ n0 ^ attend, the conference was transferred 
to Hyderabad, Two days after, the agents of the Ameers 
of Lower Sinde arrived in the camp with their masters’ 
seals, which they were authorised to affix to the treaty; 
and there would have been a peaceful solution of all differ¬ 
ences if they had been permitted to do so. Sir Charles, 
however, refused them permission to execute the deed, 
and ordered them back to Hyderabad, and thus brought the 
combustible materials of the upper and lower divisions of 
the country together in that city. 

At the conference, the Ameers denied that they had in¬ 
fringed the treaty of 1839, and they repudiated the corres- 
Confemnee pondenco on which they had been condemned, 
atHySera* and which they were not permitted to see. On 
baJ - the 12th February, they affixed their seals to the 

treaty, but assured the Major that the Beloche troops 
assembled at the capital were exasperated at the sight of 
the chiefs of Upper Sinde whom Sir Charles had deprived 
of their lands, and more especially of tho venerable Meet 
itoostum, whom he had deposed, and that it was impossible 
to answer for their conduct. The confusion was increased 
by the approach of Sir Charles Napier and his army. As 
the Major was leaving the fort after the signature of the 
treaty, he was surrounded by a crowd of citizens and 
soldiers who poured curses on tho British name, and hr 
would have fallen a victim to popular fury, if tho Ameers 
had not personally guarded him to the Residency. The 
next day a deputation from, the Ameers waited on him, and 
stated that the Beloche troops were wrought up to such a 
state of desperation that they had ceased to be amenable to 
authority. For two days they continued to entreat him 
to retire from the Residency to a position of greater safety, 
but, with more chivalry than discretion, he refused to 
move. On the morning of the 15th February, three days 
after the signature of the treaties, masses of infantry came 
down on the Residency house, and Major Outraiu, after a 
gallant defence of three hours, withdrew to the armed 
steamer anchored in the river at the distance of 500 yards. 

An appeal to arms now became inevitable. Tbe Beloche 
troops flocked to the capital in augmented numbers when 
The battle if was ftmncl that Sir Charles Napier persisted in 
ot Mceant*. advancing upon it after the treaty had been 
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the morning of the 17th February he came in aj>. 
front of the Beloehe army which was posted at Meeanee, six 1S43 
miles from Hyderabad, about 20,000 in number, while his 
own force did not exceed 2,700. The Belocbes disputed 
every inch of ground, and, after fighting for three hours 
with desperate valour, retired gradually from the contest, 
leaving their camp and their artillery in the hands of the 
victor. Braver men never rushed on death, and never on 
any Indian battle-held had the gallantry of British troops 
and the generalship of a British commander been more 
conspicuous. No quarter was asked or given, and the loss 
of the enemy in killed and wounded was computed at 
5,000, while on the side of the English the number 
did not exceed 257, of whom, however, nineteen were 
officers. A fresh body of 10,000 Beloehe soldiers arrived 
the next day, and a similar number was hovering about in 
the neighbourhood, but the voluntary submission of the 
Ameers and the surrender of the fort, relieved Sir Charles 
from all anxiety. He entered Hyderabad on the 20th, and 
obtained possession of the accumulated treasures of the 
Talpoora dynasty, which, as usual, were at once distributed 
among the troops as prize-money. Lord Ellenborough on 
hearing of the victory of Meanee issued a proclamation, 
annexing Sinde, “fertile as Egypt/* to the Company's 
dominions. The gallant Shore Mahomed collected together 
the scattered bands of Beloches to make another effort for 
the independence of his country. Sir Charles Napier, who 
had received reinforcements which raised his army to 6,000, 
found the Ameer encamped with 20,000 men at Duppa. 

The field was gallantly contested on both sides ; but the 
victory was as complete as that of Meeanee, and the subjuga¬ 
tion of the country was consummated. 

The triumphs of the army m Sinde were contrasted with 
the pusillanimity exhibited at Oahu! and created a feeling of 
just exultation in India, but it was damped by the RemarklJ 
conviction that the war was altogether indefen¬ 
sible. The elaborate vindication which Lord Ellenborough 
drew up of it only served to expose the weakness of his 
cause. His error lay in the overweening confidence he 
placed in Sir Charles Napier, who was always more under 
the influence of excitement than of reason, and who with¬ 
held much information which he was bound in honour to 
give. Sir John Hothouse. the President of the Board of 
Control, justly observed that the conquest of Sinde would 
never have taken place if the Governor-General had been 
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in full possession of tlie real facts, and cognisant; of Alt 
Morad’s perfidy. But even before Sir Charles knew any¬ 
thing of that caitiff he wrote, “We only want a pretext to 
“ coerce the Ameers . . . the more powerful Government 
“ will at no distant period swallow up the weaker;” and he 
subsequently remarked, “ We have no right to seize Sinde, 
“ yet we shall do so, and a very advantageous, useful, and 
“ humane piece of rascality it will be.” Tho rascality is 
more obvious than the advantage, except to the captors, to 
whom it brought a rich harvest of prize-money, of which 
seven lacs fell to the share of Sir Charles Napier. On the 
finances of India it inflicted a loss of two crores and a half 
ot rupees, in the course of fifteen years. 


SECTION II. 

Loan ellenbokough’s administkatios—war with sindia_ 

HIS RECALL. 

A ir The annexation of Sind© brought its own retribution. It 
1 ¥ 3 led to a relaxation of the bonds of discipline and loyalty of 
Mutiny of na ^ ve artn J r > and afforded a premonition of 

native' regi- that climax of mutiny which thirteen, years after 
menu. swept aw . ajr t h e whole army. Sinde having be¬ 
come a British province, the sepoys ceased to be entitled to 
the extra allowance granted to them when on foreign 
service in an enemy’s country, but they could see no reason 
why their pay should be curtailed because they had added 
a new kingdom to the dominions of their masters. In 
A.n. February, tlie 34tn Native Infantry refused to march to 
fS44 Sinde without the same allowance which had been granted 
to troops proceeding beyond the Indus. The 7th Bengal 
Cavalry and some Bengal artillery followed the example, 
and wore marched back. The 69th and 4th, ordered in their 
stead to the frontier, refused to embark on the boats at 
Ferozeporo, and the 64th mutinied at Loodiana, at Mood- 
kee, and at Shikarporo. On none of these occasions was 
the authority of the state vindicated, or tho spirit of disci¬ 
pline maintained. Finding it impossible to garrison Sinde 
with a Bengal force, the Government turned to the Madras 
army, and a regiment was sent to Bombay; but when the 
men found that the usual extra allowance was not. to be 
granted, they also went into mutiny. The province wus 
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then made over to the Bombay Presidency, and satisfactory 
arrangements were made with regard to the pay of the 
sepoys. 

The next event in the course of Lord EHeuborouglTs A .m 
administration had reference to the affairs of Gwalior. 1843 
Dowlut Xtao Sindia died in 1827, and his widow a# airaof 
Baeza bye adopted Junkojee, who died in 1843 Gwalior, 
without issue. In 1838 he had taken for his second wife 
Tara bye, who was thirteen years of age at the time of his 
death, when she adopted a hoy of eight years, bestowing on 
him the title of Gyajee. The G walior cabinet was anxious 
that the government should remain with the existing 
ministry, but Lord Ellenborough, considering the extreme 
youth of the raja and his adoptive mother, deemed ifc prudent 
that the management- of public affairs should be entrusted 
to a single individual. Of the two candidates who were 
presented to him he chose for regent the Mama Sahib, the 
uncle of the late raja, w hile the young queen and an in¬ 
fluential party at court preferred Dada Khasjee, the here¬ 
ditary chamberlain; and, finding their wishes disappointed, 
set every engine to work to thwart the measures of the 
regent and to embarrass the administration. To strengthen 
Ins authority, the regent betrothed the young raja to his own 
niece. The palace confederacy assured the queen that this 
alliance would undermine her influence, and ten days after 
the nuptials she informed the Resident that she had deter¬ 
mined to dismiss the regent from her service. The Resident 
earnestly remonstrated with her on the folly of this proceed¬ 
ing:) but she turned a deaf ear to his expostulations, and 
expelled him the country. The degradation of the minister 
who had been nominated and supported by the Governor- 
Genera! placed the state in a position of antagonism to the 
British Government, and the Resident was instructed to 
retire from the court. 

The great source of disquietude at Gwalior, however, was 
the state of the army, about 30,000 infantry, and 10,000 
cavalry, not composed of Mahratta soldiers, but stated 
recruited chiefly from the martial population of the army. 
Rajpootana, Oude, and other provinces, and commanded by 
officers of European descent. It was out of proportion to 
the necessities of the state, or to its revenues, of which it 
absorbed more than two-thirds. The ministers had made re¬ 
peated efforts to reduce the number, but the troops would not 
permit a single corps to be disbanded. They were, moreover, 
always in arrears, which increased their arrogance. The 
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p- state had lost all control of the army. One regiment 1 
1S43 recently committed great excesses in Malwa, and upon a 
strong remonstrance from the Resident the commandant 
had been summoned to appear at G walior alone, but he 
brought his whole corps with him, and overawed the court. 
Lord Ellenborough had pressed on the ? egent the indispen¬ 
sable necessity of dealing vigorously with the spirit of re¬ 
bellion, but without any result. 

On the expulsion of the regent the ranee assumed the 
ostensible management of affairs, and held durbars daily, 
Confusion at though only thirteen years of age, but all real 
G walior. power was in the hands of the Dada, who had se¬ 
cured the influence of the zenana by lavish gifts of land 
ami money. He was obnoxious to the most influential 
nobles, who formed an opposition party, and he could not 
venture to move about without the protection "of a gprnrd ; 
to the British Government he manifested particular hos¬ 
tility, and expelled from office all who were favourable to 
it. The army, which was concentrated at the capital, was 
courted by both parties, and became more overbearing than 
ever, and the confusion in the state was rapidly approach¬ 
ing’ a crisis. 

1 he ranee importuned tlie Resident to return to the 
court, but he informed her that until the Dada, the source 
of these complications, was removed from the public 
councils, there could be no restoration of friendly relations, 
ibis communication was received by the Dada, but with¬ 
held from her. Lord Ellenborough considered this a 
serious offence, and insisted on his being delivered up to 
the custody of the Resident, to which the ranee refused her 
consent. Three of the most influential of the chiefs, how¬ 
ever, gained over one of the brigades, besieged the palace 
for three days and obtained possession of the person of the 
Dada, but he contznved to make his escape, and resumed 
five management of affairs, and began to make preparation 
to resist any adverse movement of t he British Government. 

Ou the 1st November, Lord Ellenborough recorded a 
masterly minute on the state of affairs at Gwalior* After 
Lord Ellen- rc Erring to our position in India as the para- 
mount and controlling power, and to the re- 
inmu sponsibilities connected with it, he passed in 
review the transactions of the year at Gwalior. The expul¬ 
sion of the regent nominated with our concurrence, and 
the elevation of his rival, were an affront of the gravest cha¬ 
racter. An army of 40,000 men, with a numerous artillery, 
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'hy within a few marches of the capital of the North- West a.d. 
Provinces, under the management of one who had obtained 1843 
his post, and could only maintain it, in despite of the British 
Government. The events which had recently occurred at 
Lahore would net permit acquiescence in a policy suited 
only to a state ot tranquillity. Within three inarches of the 
Sutlej, there was an army of 70,000 men, confident in its 
own strength, proud of its various successes over its 
neighbours, desirous of war and plunder, and under no 
discipline or control. We were bound to take every pre¬ 
caution against its hostility, and no precaution appeared 
more necessary than that of rendering our rear and our 
communications secure, by the establishment of a friendly 
Government at Gwalior. Lord Ellenborough continued 
for two months to press the surrender of the Dada on the 
ranea but still without success. He arrived at Agra on the 
11th December, and finding that he had not left Gwalior, 
wrote to the ranee that he could neither permit the exist¬ 
ence of an unfriendly Government in the territories of 
Sindia, nor permit it to remain without a Government able 
and willing to preserve the relations of amity with its 
neighbours. He had therefore ordered the British armies to 
advance, and would not arrest their progress until he had full 
security for the future tranquillity of the common frontier. 

Sir Hugh Gough, the Commander-in-Chief, was directed 
commence his march to Gwalior, and the Hada was im¬ 
mediately sent in to the encampment of th e Resi¬ 
dent at Dholpore with a letter from the ranee, tionswi?u a ' 
requesting that, as the wishes of the Governor- GwaUor ’ 

General had been complied with, the advance of the army 
might be countermanded. In his reply, Lord Ellenborough 
repeated his former remarks on the necessity of a strong 
Government at Gwalior to control its own subjects, and he 
required that the Gwalior army, which was to all intents 
and purposes master of the state it professed to serve, 
should be reduced, and the strength of the British contin¬ 
gent increased. The Cabinet, finding that the British 
army continued to move down to the Ohumbul, the 
boundary of the two States, sent a deputation of the most 
influential chiefs to request that the ranee and the prince 
should be allowed to wait on the Governor-General in his 
present encampment. Lord Ellenborough replied that he 
could not wait their arrival, but they represented wihhgreater 
importunity that the house of Sindia would be for ever 
disgraced, if, contrary to all precedent, the Governor- 
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General should cross the frontier before the head of the 
is *3 State had waited on him on British territory. As Lord 
Ellenborongh continued inflexible, it was arranged that the 
meeting should take place twenty-three miles from the 
capital. The troops, however, would not permit the royal 
family to quit it, but marched out of Gwalior with accla¬ 
mation, and informed the Resident that they were going to 
dri ve the English back across the Chumbul. 

After waiting in vain for tw o days at Hingona for the 
royal party, Lord Ellenborongh directed Sir Hugh Gough 
Battle o t to bailee to Gwalior. Sindia’s army had taken 

Maharaj- up a strong position at Chounda, and Sir Hugh’s 

arrangements were directed to this point ; but 
during the night seven battalions with twenty guns of 
heavy calibre moved on unobserved to Maharajpore, and 
entrenched themselves, with their formidable batteries in 
front. The Commander-in-Chief and his staff considered 
the enemy a contemptible rabble, ready to fly on the first 
shot. The Adjutant-General said he should not have oc¬ 
casion for anything bat a horse-whip. The inarch was 
described as a military promenade, and the Governor- 
General and the ladies of the chief officers were in the field 
on elephants. There had been no reconnaissance, and the 
enemy's change of position was not known. The troops 
advanced gaiH to Maharajpore, where it was intended to 
breakfast when a volley from the masked batteries gave 
the first intimation of their position. Sir Hugh was re¬ 
quired to change his dispositions in haste, and the battle 
was justly characterised by the Governor-General as one in 
which everybody and everything was out of place. The 
British force numbered 12,000, that of the Mahratf&s about 
14,000. The siege train had been unaccountably left 
behind on the surrender of the Dada, and the light field 
pieces of the army were quickly silenced by the heavy ord¬ 
nance of the enemy, and the troops were, according to the 
usual tactics of Sir Hugh, launched on the batteries, which 
were served with desperation as long as a gunner was left. 
The victory was at length achieved by the irresistible 
gallantly of our soldiers, of whom 1,000 fell killed and 
wounded. On the same day, another battle was fought at 
Punniar, of minor importance, which likewise ended in a 
victory. 

These victories placed the kingdom of Sindia at the dis¬ 
posal of the Govern or-General, but he left it entire, and 
simply curtailed its independence. The young ranee was 



deposed from the office of regent., and consigned to 6b 
on an allowance of three lacs a year, and the tpcai 
administration was committed to a council of 
regency, who were required to act implicitly on the advice 
of the Resident, The turbulent army of the state was 
reduced to 9,000, and allowed only thirty-two guns. The 
British contingent was raised to 10,000, and became, in 
fact, a complete and compact little army of all arms, com¬ 
manded by the officers of the Company, composed of high- 
caste brahmins and Rajpoots, men of athletic frames and 
high courage, and also of boundless presumption, as the 
Government found to its cost during the mutiny. 

Lord Ellen borough returned to Calcutta in March, and 
on the 15th Juno, India "was astounded by the news that 
the Court of Directors had revoked his appoint- Recallof 
inent^ His correspondence with the India House Lord Eiicn- 
had been marked by the absence cf that deference boroDgh ' 
to the Directors which was due to their high position in the 
empire, and it too much resembled his communications to 
them when he was dictator at the Board of Control; his 
proceedings had too often exhibited a contumacious disdain 
of their authority. He treated the civil service with un¬ 
disguised contempt, and concentrated his sympathies on 
the army. He had contracted a fondness for military glory, 
and his administration presented only a succession of battles. 
The vagary of the Gates proclamation had exposed the 
Government of India to the ridicule of England and the 
contempt of Europe, and destroyed all confidence in the 
sobriety and soundness of his judgment. He appeared to 
the Directors to be without any definite principles of action, 
and they wore in constant dread of the new embarrassments 
in which his eccentricities might involve them. They 
ceased to consider the empire safe in his hands; and in the 
teetli of ministerial remonstrances, more especially from 
the Duke, determined to exercise the power of recall which 
they had refused to renounce at the renewal of the charter. 
His removal was resented by the army he had caressed, 
with expressions bordering on disloyalty. The com¬ 
munity in general, while duly appreciating his many 
noble qualities, the total absence of nepotism, the patriotic 
distribution of his patronage, his indefatigable industry, 
and his singular energy, still regarded the resolution of 
tho Court of Directors as an act of unquestionable wisdom. 
Ho embarked for England on the 1st August, and the 
Sikh war was postponed for twelve months. 
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,rd EUenborougli’s attention was bo completely absorbed 
war and politics as to leave him little leisure or inclina- 
imiroTe tion for the moral, intellectual, or material im* 
laentslS’his provement of the country, but there were some 
tion. inUtTa ’ measures which deserve notice. It was during 
his administration that the police of the lower 
provinces wa rendered more efficient by the establishment 
of the office of deputy magistrate, to which men of every 
class, creed, and caste were eligible ; and also by an im¬ 
provement of the pay of daroyas , who held the comfort of 
the great body of the people in their hands. It was also 
under his government that state lotteries, which had 
become a prolific source of demoralisation, were abolished. 
To him also belongs the merit of having, under the advice 
of Mi*. Wilberforce Bird, passed an Act for the total and 
immediate extinction of slavery. 


i 


SECTION III. 

LORD HABDINGB'S ADMINISTRATION—THE PUNJAB—THE SIKH 
jiifr WAR. 

a.t>. On the recall of Lord Ellenborough, the Ministry and the 
1844 : Court of Directors concurred in nominating his relative, Sir 
Lord Henry—subsequently Lord—Hardinge, to succeed 
Hartftoge* him. He had entered the army at an early age, 
and served in the Peninsula under the Duke of Wellington, 
and acquired a high reputation, more especially at the battle 
of Albuera, the success of which w T as ascribed to his skill 
and gallantry, and procured him from a great historical 
authority the commendation of being “ the young soldier 
with the eye of a general, and the soul of a hero.” At 
Waterloo he was disabled by a severe wound. Oa hie 
return to England he entered Parliament and was twice 
Secretary at War, and once Secretary for Ireland, and in these 
positions acquired much experience in the management of 
public affairs. It was his military qualifications, however, 
which recommended him for the government of India at a 
time when the right bank of the Sutlej was bristling with 
hostile bayonets and the Sikh army had ceased to be 
amenable to the control of the state. He was of the same 
mature age—sixty—as the Marquis of Hastings, and he 
entered upon his duties, as he said at the valedictory banquet, 







with an earn ns t desire to establish his fame as the fir 
peace, and not by means of conquest or the exhibit! 
military skill. But as in the case of his two predecease 
Lord Wellesley and Lord Hastings, these pacific intention* 
were destined to a speedy disappointment, and the most 
memorable events of his administration consist of the four 
battles fought within the period of fifty-four days. 

From the period of his arrival the attention of Sir Henry 
Hard in go was anxiously fixed upon the storm then gather¬ 
ing ia the Punjab, where the death of Runjeet Bov . olutiona 
Sir ghadbeen followed by unexampled anarchy and ii} tbe 1 a ,d. 
bloodshed. He was succeeded in July, 1839, by Funjab - 1*39 
his imbecile son Khurruk Sing, whose young and gallant 
son JN’ao Kihal Sing, equal to his grandfather in talent and 
energy, managed the affairs of the'State, but was obliged to 
share his authority with DhyanSing, the minister, a member 
of the Jummoo, or Dogra family, then one of the most 
influential in the “Punjab, -Solab Sing, the head of the 
house, was originally a rturning footman, who had attracted 
the notice of Runjeet Sing, and rapidly rose in his favour, 
and was endowed with the district of Jummoo. He was a 
Rajpoot and not a Sikh, and this circumstance, combined 
with the extraordinary power to which the family had risen, 
rendered them an object of envy and hatred. Khurruk 
Sing died prematurely of excess, and Nao Nihal his son, 
after performing his funeral obsequies, was killed by the 
falling of a covered gateway as he was returning to the 
city. 

Shore Sing, the reputed son of Runjeet Sing, having 
gained over a portion of the army, marched to Lahore and 
seized on the government on the 14th January. Army of the 1841 
He was shrewd and frank, but the slave of PuT fiab. 
sensuality, and the vassal of the Jummoo family, whom he 
was unable either to shake off or to control. He rewarded 
the troops who had been the instruments of his elevation with 
an increase of pay, which served to sharpen their avarice 
and to increase, their arrogance, and they proceeded to 
wreak their vengeance on all who were obnoxious to them. 
Shere Sing had made a request for British support, and so 
lit tle idea had tbe Government of India of the strength of the 
K balsa army that a force of10,000 men was held in readiness 
to march to Lahore, to exterminate it. On receiving 
notice of this wild proposal, lie simply drew his finger 
across his throat to signify the fate which would await him. 

If this force had crossed the Sutlej, the whole Khalsa army 
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Lave risen as one man, and hurled back the inva- 
That army, with the exception of a few Mahoraedans, 
asisted of a compact body of martial Sikhs, united by the 
strongest national and religious sympathies, proud of then* 
past achievements, and haughty in the consciousness of their 
own superiority. When the iron sceptre of Runjeet Sing 
was removed, these Preefcorian bands speedily became 
masters of the Punjab. The soldiers w r ere individually 
obedient to their own officers, though they did occasionally 
tie the commandant up to a gun ; but as a body their move¬ 
ments were regulated, not by the will of the sovereijppor 
of the minister, but by the dictation of the army committees 
or punches*, the Council of Five, who consulted nothing 
but the interests of the troops. Those who bestowed 
on them the greatest largesses w T ere most sure, of their 
support. 

The year 1843 was marked by those convulsions to which 
Lord Ellenborotigh alluded in his minute of the 1st .Novem- 
M.rrtfcr of her, when he dwelt on the necessity of securing 
shere sing. our rear \yy reducing the equally insubordinate 
amiy of Gwalior. The minister Dhyan Sing, finding his 
power on the wane, persuaded Shere Sing to recall Ajeet 
Sing, the head of one of the most powerful clans, whom Ins 
had banished. On his restoration to office, he invited Shere 
Sing to inspect some new levies which he had raised, and 
shot him dead on the parade. Ajeet Sing then assassinated 
Dhyan Sing, when his youthful son Heera Sing called on 
the soldiers to revenge these foul murders, and they pro¬ 
ceeded to the citadel and put Ajeet Sing to death. Dulccp 
Sing, then five years of age, the son of Runjeet Sing by 
the ranee Jhindun, was brought from the 2 enana and 
installed maharaja by Heera Sing, who took the post of 
minister, and attached the troops to his interest by an 
addition of two rupees and a half to their monthly pay. 
From this time, the army may be considered absolute 
master of the state. 

The position of Heera Sing was unstable and perilous in 
the extreme. One of his uncles marched down to Lahore, 
Murder of from Jummoo to supplant him, but was defeated 
Heera sing. and slain. The Khalsa army, which supported 
his power, was also the great source of danger, which he 
endeavoured to lessen by distributing the regiments and 
raisin,,- levies in the highlands, but the punches would not 
permit a single corps to leave the capital without their 
concurrence. The success of his administration was due 
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chiefly to tho genius of his tutor, the pundit .Talk, tho 
priest of the Jummoo family, who was considered a man of 
such extraordinary ability that if he could have controlled 
the troops ho might have established r dynasty of Peshwae 
at Lahore, but before his position was consolidated he 
endeavoured to reduce the power of Golab Sing, who suc¬ 
ceeded Dhyan Sing as the ruler of Jummoo ; he also se¬ 
questered the estates of some of the chiefs, and, more 
particularly, offended the ranee Jhindun and her brother 
by his supercilious deportment. She appealed to the army, ».». 
an# Heera Sing and the pundit were obliged to fly, but 1844 
were overtaken and killed, and their heads brought in 
triumph to Lahore. On the dissolution of the Government 
of Heera Sing the management of affairs fell into the 
hands of Jowaher Sing, the brother of the ranee, and of her 
favourite paramour, Lall Sing, a brahmin, who had nothing 
to recommend him but his comely person. The soldiers 
received a fresh augmentation of pay, and became so in¬ 
subordinate that it appeared necessary to find some employ¬ 
ment for them to prevent the total overthrow of the Govern¬ 
ment. They were therefore instigated to march to Jummoo 
and fleece raja Golab Sing, whom they brought down to 
Lahore and from whom they wrung more than a crore of 
rupees. To keep them from mischief at the capital they were 
then recommended to attack Moolraj, who had been allowed 
to succeed his father in the government of Mooltau, and 
from him they extorted eighteen lacs. Soon after, Peshora 
Sing, another of the sons of Buiijeet, raised the standard of 
revolt, but was defeated and basely murdered by Jowaher 
Sing. He had always been popular with the people and the 
army, and the contempt which was felt tor the wretchod de¬ 
bauchee who occupied the post of m’nister was turned into 
indignation by this atrocity, and he was led out into the 
plain of Meean Moor and executed. After the loss of hex- 
brother, tho ranee sat daily in durbar, and in the beginning 
of November appointed Lall Sing minister, and Tej Sing 
Commander-in-chief. But the army, which had within the 
year humbled the two great feudatories of Jummoo and 
Mooltan, was now the sole power in the state. 

Tho anarchy which reigned in the Punjab constrained 1845 
the Government of India to make energetic prepax-ations 
for the defence of the frontier. The cantonment 
at Fcrozepore on the Sutlej which was inade- oJ'mcfrou" 3 
quately garrisoned had been reinforced by Lox-d tier * 
Ellenborougli, but Sir Henry Hardinge found that tho 
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force assembled there, though amounting to 17,000 men, 
was not sufficient for its defence, still less for extensive 
operations if they should be forced upon us. He therefore 
gradually massed 40,000 men on the frontier, anu in the 
stations below it, so imperceptibly as to attract no atten¬ 
tion in our own provinces ; and he likewise brought up from 
Sinde to Ferozepore the fifty-six large boats which Lord 
Ellenborough had wisely constructed to serve as a pontoon 
It has been surmised that it was the assemblage of this large 
force on and near the frontier which roused the suspicions 
of the Khalsa army, and led them to anticipate our designs 
by the invasion of our territories. But since our dis¬ 
comfiture in Afghanistan had lowered our prestige,^ that 
army had twice marched down to the banks of the Sutlej 
and threatened to cross it. Considering, moreover, the 
distracted state of the Punjab Government, with the most 
efficient army ever collected under the banner of any native 
State, flushed with its past successes and panting for uew 
triumphs, and utterly beyond control, the Governor- 
General would have been without excuse if he had not 
made the most ample preparations to meet a crisis which 
might turn up any day. The invasion was the work of the 

ranee_justly termed by Sir Henry Hardinge the Messalina 

of the north—and of Lall Sing and Tej Sing. They felt that 
the only chance of maintaining their authority in the 
Punjab was to involve the army in a conflict with the 
British Government; and it was they who launched the Sikh 
battalions on our provinces for their own security, and 
endeavoured to avert the plunder of Lahore by sending 
them across the Sutlej to plunder Delhi and Benares. 

On the 17th November, the order was issued to cross 
the Sutlej. Major B.'oadfoot, the political agent on the 
frontier, urged the most ,.gompt and energetic 
845 measures of defence, bat Sir Henry Hardinge, 

the Sutlej. dinging to the hope of peace, directed him 

to send another remonstrance to the durbar, the only reply 
to which, however, was an order to commence the march 
without any further delay. Animated by a foeli ng of national 
and religious enthusiasm, 60,000 Khalsa soldiers, with 40,000 
well-armed camp iollowers, and 150 guns of large calibre, 
crossed the Sutlej in four days, and by the 16th December, 
were encamped within a short distance of the fort of 
Porozepore, which was held by Sir John Littler, one of the 
oldest and best officers in the service, with about 10,000 
men and 21 guns. On the 11th December, preparation a 
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... 1 been made for a grand ball in the state tents of the a ». 
Commander-in-Chief at TImbaiia f when information was 1845 
received that the whole Sikh army had marched down to 
the Sntlej and was on the eve of crossing it. The ball was 
abandoned, and the night passed in preparing to march to 
the relief of Sir John Littler, who was enveloped by a force 
six times the number of his .own. Hours w’ere now in¬ 
valuable, and the troops, heavily accoutred, performed a 
march never before attempted in India, of 150 miles in six 
days, through heavy sands, the most formidable of all 
roads, wit h little time to cook their food, and scarcely an 
hour for repose. On the lotli the Governor-General issued 
a declaration of war, and confiscated the districts belonging 
t-o the Sikh crown south of the Sutlej. The day after the 
Sikh army had crossed the river, a large portion of it 
pushed on to Ferozesbuhur and began to construct en¬ 
trenchments of the most substantial character, leaving Toj 
Sing to watch the movements of Sir John Littler. 

Lall Sing’s scouts brought him information that the 
Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief were ad¬ 
vancing with only a slender force, and he pushed Buttle of 
on with 20,000 men and 22 guns to Moodkec, MoocUsea. 
where he awaited their arrival under cover of the jungle. 

On the 18th December, the army had performed a fatiguing js'-m 
march of twenty-one miles over an arid plain; the troops 
were suffering severely from thirst; they had not broken 
their fust since the preceding night, and were preparing for 
a meal, when a cloud of dust rose up in front, and the roar 
of cannon announced the approach of Lall Sing’s army ... 
Sir Hugh Gough was taken by surprise, as V JLi. ‘ 
pore ; and then came the first conflict betwo TV 
Hindostan and the Khalsa battalions of (X t> X ' , ^ A } 
superiority oftha Sikh, whom a V , X e \ un J a > If d . th ? 

m^eST d& f a^wiih 

amiuilty the Commander-in-Chief i u* . .^aii could drag* 
it to the front. Even a European corps was for a time 
staggered by the precision and rapidity of the enemy’s lire, 
and in the confusion of the hour, one regiment fired into 
another; but victory declared' on our side, though not without 
the loss of 900 in killed and wounded. For sixty years it 
had been the practice of the home authorities to unite the 
office of Commander-in-Chief with that of Governor-Gene- 
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ral, when he happened to be a military man, as in the case 
of Lord Oornwailis, Lord Hastings, and Lord William Ben- 
tinck. It was unfortunately omitted in the caso of Sir 
Henry Hardinge, but after the miserable tactics exhibited 
at Moodkee, he placed his services at the disposal of Sir 
Hugh Gough, and magnanimously took the post of second 
in command, and thus restored in some degree the confi¬ 
dence of the troops. 

The army halted two days at Moodkee to take repose and 
1845 bury the dead, and was reinforced by the arrival of two 
European and two native regiments, brought up 
fcroM- 0 by forced marches, through the indefatigable ex- 
sUuhur. ertions of Sir Henry Hardinge. It started for 
the entrenched camp of the Sikhs at Ferozesbu.hu r on the 
morning of the 21st Decerabe r, without provisions or tents. 
Sir John Littler was directed to join it at the computed 
hour of its arrival, and he moved out early in themorniog, and 
evaded the notice of Tej Sing by leaving his camp pitched, 
his bazaar flags flying, and his cavalry pickets standing, 
and reached the main body with 5,500 men. and 22 guns a 
few moments before noon. The Sikh entrenchment was in 
the form of a parallelogram, a mile In length and half a 
mile in breadth, with the village of Ferozeshulmr in the 
* centre. The number of troops within it, commanded by 
Lall Sing, was estimated at 35,000, with 100 guns and 250 
camel swivels. The batteries were mounted, not with 
ordinary field artillery, but with heavy siege guns, placed 
in position; the day was the shortest in the year, and with 
- . enemy to deal with as the Sikhs had proved them- 

tn il_ is Moodkee, every moment was of inestimable 
Value ; but threl Ws . ™ ^rangely frittered away after 
Sir John Littler’s a ™* 1 was nearly four m the 

afternoon before the first « ho ; was , Sir C ^f Q 
Napier in bis comments or ® s ra ’' e TJ ° ^ 54 

that the attack should to™ f en + made , OT1 ths 
wr-‘ t, were not pvotec tr<*y' h6 f®^foiwguns mmoye- 
ably fixetr, fjfigh Gough resolved to follow ms 

usual practice of charging at once right up to the muzzle 
of the guns and carrying the batteries by “ cold steel.” He 
took the command of the right, Sir Henry Hardinge of the 
centre, and Sir John Littler of the left. It fell to Sir John 
to assault the strongest section of the enemy s position, 
whore they had gathered the strength, of their heaviest 
guns. His own field pieces were found to be of little, if 
any use, and his troops advanced gallantly up to the bat- 
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(ksri.es, but -were at once arrested bj the overwhelming fire a.d. 
of the enemy. The 62nd Foot, mowed down by grape and 1845 
round shot, was checked, and retired beaten, but not, in .the 21 ■ Doc ' 
eye of candour, dishonoured. The other divisions en¬ 
countered an equally terrific resistance. To borrow the 
language of the historian of the Sikhs, “ guns were dis- 
“mounted, and the ammunition blown into the air; 

“ squadrons were checked in mid career j battalion after 
“ battalion was hurled back with shattered ranks; and it 
“ was not till after sunbot that portions of the enemy’s 
“ position were finally carried. Darkness and the obstinacy 
“ of the conflict threw the English into confusion; mon of 
‘ all regiments and all ranks were mixed together. 

“ Generals were doubtful of the fact, or the extent of their 
“ own success, and colonels knew not what had become of 
“ the regiments they commanded, or of the army of which 
“ they formed a part.” The Governor-General had five 
aides-de-camp killed and four wounded. He himself passed 
the night in moving from regiment to regiment, endeavour¬ 
ing to sustain the spirits and to revive the ardour of the 
men, and, instead of retiring to Ferozepore as ho was 
advised to do, determined to reuew the engagement the 
next morning, although there was only one w Jc division 
for the work which had baffled the whole a’' iy. At day- 
dawn he and the Commander-in-Chief cp 1 ,cted the scat¬ 
tered soldiers of General Gilbert’s diyf/ n, attacked the 
batteries in reverse, and captured them iter a feeble resis¬ 
tance. In the Sikh encampment during the night there 
hail been stormy counsels and bitter recriminations ; the 
military chest had likewise been plundered, and, through 
the cowardice or the treachery of the commander, the 
legions who had defended this Roman encampment with 
Roman courage were in full flight to the Sutlej. The 
British line halted as soon as it had cleared the works, and 
the two commanders were received with acclamation as 
they rode along the ranks. The cheers had scarcely died 
out when a cloud of dust announced the approach of a new 
enemy. This was Tej Sing, who, finding that Sir John 
Lifctjer had eluded his vigilance, marched down to Feroze- 
shahur on the morning of the 22nd, with 20,000 infantry, 

5,000 cavalry, and seventy guns. He found that the en¬ 
trenchment was lost, aud the Sikh army m full retreat to 
the river, and after a brief cannonade, which at once dis¬ 
mounted our feeble artillery, withdrew to the Sutlej. 

He did not know that the British army, or what remained 
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a:d. of it, was drooping- from Longer, not having tasted food for 
1345 tbirfcy-six Lours, and wholly without ammunition, and that, 
if vigorously attacked, the most brilliant courage could not 
have saved it from utter destruction. The British empire 
in India was again saved by a miracle. Our loss was 2,415 
killed and wounded, including 103 officers. The battle of 
Ferozeshuhur was the most severe and critical the British 
army had ever fought in India. Never before had we en¬ 
countered so resolute and so skilful an enemy; but it was 
the defect of our tactics and the deficiency of our ammuni¬ 
tion, quite as much as the courage of the Sikhs, wliich 
for a time gave a character of equality to the struggle. 

The tide of invasion had now been stemmed, and of the 
60,000 Khalsa soldiers who had poured down on the 
Battle of Company’s territories twelve days before, not one 
AU-vvai. remained in arms on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
But the two engagements had cost the army a fifth of its 
numbers and exhausted its ammunition, and it became neces¬ 
sary to bring up a large supply of stores as well as siege 
guns from the nearest depdt, which was at Delhi, 200 miles 
distant. The army was thus condemned to a Benson of 
inactivity, which the Sikhs attributed to timidity or to 
weakness, and Runjoor Sing crossed the river in force, and 
threatened the station of Loodiana. Sir Harry Smith was 
sent to cover it, but owing to his own obstinacy, he received 
a serious check at Buddewal which gave no little con¬ 
fidence to the Sikh commander; and it became necessary to 
make a rigorous effort to clear the left bank of the Sutlej 
of the enemy, and prevent an attack on the long convoy 
coming up from Delhi. General Smith’s force was there¬ 
fore raised to 11,000, and the two forces met at Aliwal, on 
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the banks of the river. The hill men who defended it 
w ere speedily put to flight, but the Khalsa soldiers, men 
of true Sikh blood and mettle, stood their ground with un¬ 
flinching courage, and it was not before their ranks had 
been thrice pierced by Colonel Cure ton’s cavalry, that they 
retreated to the river, in which many found a watery grave, 
leaving sixty-se ven guns as trophies in the hands of the 
victors. This serious reverse disheartened the cabinet at 
Lahore. Lall Sing, the prime minister, was deposed for 
his incapacity, and Golab Sing was invited from Jummoo 
to open negotiations with Sir Henry Hardinge. He was 
informed that the Gove rn or-General was prepared to 
acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty at Lahore, but not till 
the Khalsa army had been entirely disbanded. Golab Sing 
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informed him that it was impossible to control the move- A I >. 
meui of tho troops, who continued to domineer over the 1S4C 
public authorities, and tho negotiation was broken oil’ 

While the Commander-in- Chief was awaiting the arrival 
of the train from Delhi, the Sikhs were transporting their 
forces across the Sutlej at the Hurrekee ford, Battle o£ 
where they erected one of the strongest works Sobwon. 
against which troops had ever been led in India. It con¬ 
sisted of a series of semicircular entrenchments, with the 
river for their base, the outer line being two miles and a half 
in circumference, surrounded by a deep ditch. The ram¬ 
parts were defended by sixty-seven pieces ofheas r y ordnance 
and 35,000 Khalsa soldiers. A bridge of boats united the 
entrenchment with the encampment across the river, where 
heavy guns had also been planted to sweep the left bark. The 
long train of ordnance and .stores coming up from Delhi 
marched into the camp on the 8th February, a u q raised the 
drooping spirits of the men. General Smith’s t*oops also 
jonvH the army, and increased its strength to 15,000, of 
wLom 5,000 wer e Europeans. The heavy ordnance was 
planted on commanding positions opposite the enemy’s en¬ 
trenchments, and opened npon them at seven in the moraine- 
of the 10th February. The Sikhs answered flash for flash 
from their powerful artillery, and at nine it was found that 
the cannonade had made no impression on their position • 
the ammunition, moreover, began to fall short, and, after 
having waited seven weeks for these guns, it was discovered 
that they were of little avail, and that the issue of the con¬ 
flict must be left to the arbitrament of musketry and the 
bayonet. The attack was made in three divisions on three 
points, by Generals Dick, Gilbert, and Smith. Sir Robert 
Dick’s division was the first to move up to the attack, and, 
charging home with tho bayonet, cleared the ditch and 
mounted the rampart. The Sikhs perceiving that this 
was to be the principal point of attack, slackened the 
defence of the entrenchments elsewhere, and concentrated 
their guns on it. Fresh regiments were sent up to reinforce 
General Dick, but they were staggered and checked by the 
deadly fire of the Sikhs. The other two divisions were 
therefore ordered to make a simultaneous attack, which the 
enemy no sooner perceived than they immediately re¬ 
turned to the posts they had quitted, and from every foot 
of the entrenchment poured a withering fire of o-rape 
round shot, and musketry. The most remarkable occurrence 
of the day was the charge of General Gilbert’s division on the 
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centre; his troops were repeatedly driven back, but their 
isio indomitable courage mastered the entrenchment, though 
not without the loss of 689 killed and wounded. The Sikh 
defences were at length pierced in all three directions. 
Tej Sing was among the first to fly, and either by accident 
or design, broke down the bridge after ho had crossed it. 
The Khalsa soldiers, pressed on three sides into a confused 
mass, still continued to dispute every inch of ground till 
they were forced to the bridge, and, preferring death to 
surrender, plunged wildly into the stream, which had risen 
during the night and flooded the lord, and they perished by 
hundreds in their attempt to cross. The confusion, dismay, 
and carnage were such as had not been seen in India since 
the battle of Paniput. The loss on the side of the Sikhs 
was computed at 8,000, and the whole of their encampment, 
with all their artillery, standards, and stores fell to the 
victors. Tb e l° ss our side was 2,888 in killed and 
wounded, but, the victU/y was complete. The con¬ 
querors, as they beheld the trendies filled with the bodies 
of their iron-hearted defenders, and the n,rcls W® Sutlej 
choked up with thousands of corpses, and the river itself 
exhibiting in every direction the wreck of a great army, 

, did not fail to pay'a tribute of admiration to the gallantry 

and devotedness of the noble Khalsa legions. 

Major Abbot had been employed day ami night in con¬ 
structing a bridge of the boats which Sir Henry Hardinge 
had brought up from Sinde to Ferozepore, and 
Jntenthe it was completed the night before the battle. Sir 
Punjab. Henry had been actively engaged in the field at 
Sobraon, and was severely injured' by a fall from his horse, 
but as soon as the victory was assured, he rode twenty- 
six miles to Ferozepore to hasten the passage of the troops, 
and that night six regiments bivouacked in the Punjab. 
Three days after the action, the whole force, which, includ¬ 
ing camp followers, fell little short of 100,000 men, and 
68,000 animals and forty pieces of artillery, crossed the 
river without a single casualty. On the line of march to 
the capital, a deputation from the Sikh cabinet, with Golub 
Sing at their head, waited on the Governor-General, but 
they were received as the representatives of an offending 
Government and their complimentary presents were declined. 
Soon after, the maharaja Dhuleep Sing came into the camp, 
and was dismissed with honour. On the 20th the citadel of 
Lahore was occupied by a British garrison, and the army 
was encamped ou the, plain of Meeanmeer. 
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^ : ^fie issue of the wav had placed the Punjab at the dis¬ 
posal of the Governor-General, and he might have annexed 
it to the Company's dominions, but he did not 
consider it prudent to encumber the Government larlng^ 
with the charge of a new kingdom. The morale arra^- 
of the army, moreover, was low. the season of meLts ' 
heat and prostration was approaching, and the four battles 
had reduced his European strength to 3,000 men, while the 
remnant of the Sikh army still mustered 14,000, with forty 
pieces of cannon. He determined, therefore, to punish (ho 
Sikh nation for its wanton aggression without suppressing 
its political independence, and he simply deprived it of the 
possessions held south of the Sutlej and the province of 
Jullunder across it. The state was required to make good 
the expenses of the campaign, computed at a crore and a 
half of rupees, but the profligacy of the ministers and the 
rapacity of the soldiery had reduced the twelve crores left 
by Runjeet Sing to half a crore. Sir Henry Hardin go 
determined, therefore, to take over the province of Cashmere 
in lieu of the remaining crore, and Golab Sing, the powerful 
raja of Jummoo, stepped forward and offered to pay this 
sum on being constituted the independent monarch of 
Cashmere and Jummoo. The two provinces were, in fact, 
sold to him, but he merely received an indefeasible title to 
that which was already in his possession, and which we 
were not in a position to deprive him of. 

The settlement of the Punjab was embodied m the treaty 
of the 9th March, which provided that the Khalsa army 
should be disbanded, that the military force of ^ 
the state should be limited to 20,000 infantry of th« mcufc 
and 12,000 cavalry, and that all the guns which Pun]ab> 
had been pointed against British troops should be given up. 
Although the war had terminated in the total defeat of the 
Khalsa army and the dismemberment of the Punjab, the 
fact of our triumph was doubted in the native community, 
more especially as it was unwelcome. The natives had 
looked with a feeling of complacency on the growth of the 
new kingdom in the Punjab, the cradle of Hindooism, as 
the germ of a power destined to restore Hindoo supremacy 
throughout India. Sir Henry Hardinge considered it im¬ 
portant to remove this feeling of incredulity, and to demon¬ 
strate that the power of liunjeet Sing was completely 
prostrated. A grand procession was accordingly formed of 
the 250 guns obtained from the Sikhs, which was conducted 
from Lahore to Calcutta with every demonstration of 
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aa>. military pomp. It was 'received at the stations and canton- 

ltf46 meats by the public functionaries with all honour, and its. 
arrival in Calcutta was celebrated by a magnificent cere¬ 
monial. In England, the thanks of Parliament were moved 
to Sir Henry Hardinge, Sir Hugh Gough, and their brave 
companions by Sir Robert Peel and the Duke of Welling- 
ton, in speeches which enhanced their value in no email 
degree* Peerages were bestowed on the Governor-General 
and the Commander-in-Chief, and a baronetcy on the victor 
of Aliwal. To all the troops engaged in the campaign 
Lord Hardinge granted twelve months’ full batta, without 
waiting for permission from home. 

At the earnest entreaty of the durbar, Lord Hardinge 
consented to leave a British force for the protection of the 
maharaja and the new government, but only to 
rSements the en< ^ the year; and Major Henry Lawrence, 
p ^ 10 Artillery, was selected as the 

representative of the Government at the Lahore 
court. Lall Sing, the paramour of the ranee, was ap¬ 
pointed prime minister. He was a man of low extraction, 
without any capacity for civil or military affairs, and his ad¬ 
ministration, which was both venal and oppressive, rendered 
him odious to the chiefs and the people. His treachery to 
the British government soon brought his career to a close. 
Cashmere had been made over to the raja Golab Sing, but 
the governor, Sheik Imam-ood-deen, at first hesitated, and 
then refused to surrender it. Major Lawrence considered 
it indispensable to extinguish the first spark of resistance, 
and at the risk of being blocked up by the snows of winter, 
marched with the utmost promptitude with a large force, 
consisting of 10,000 of the Sikh army which we had 
recently conquered, and a small detachment of British 
troops. The refractory chief was reduced to submission, 
and, in his own defence, produced a written order from Lull 
Sing to obstruct the transfer* A mixed commission of 
European officers and Sikh chieftains assembled to investi¬ 
gate the charge of treachery, which was fully substantiated, 
and, in spite of the tears of the ranee, he was banished from 
the Punjab and consigned to oblivion on a pension. At the 
close of the year, the Sikh cabinet and the most influential 
nobles assured Lord Hardinge that the withdrawal of the 
British force would inevitably lead to the resuscitation of 
the Khalsa army, and he yielded with great reluctance to 
t heir importunity. A new treaty was drawn up to which 
fifty-two chiefs affixefjl their seals, which provided that a 
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Cou ncil of regency , consisting of eight chiefs, should be eon- a. d. 
s Minted to act under the control and guidance of the 1816 
.Resident, that the various forts and cantonments should be 
garrisoned by British troops, for whose maintenance a sum 
of twenty-two lacs of rupees a year should be appropriated, 
and that the arrangement should continue for eight years 
during the minority of Dlmleep Sing. The government of 
the Punjab was virtually vested in Major Lawrence, an 
officer of artillery. 

For eight years the government in India had been inces¬ 
santly engaged in war, or in preparations for it, and the 
armies of the three Presidencies had been aug- Reduction of 
men ted to the extent of 120,000 men. The pres- the army, 
sure on the finauces of the empire had been proportionately 
severe, and m the close of the Sikh war the expenditure 
was found to exceed the revenue hv a crore and a half of 
rupees. In the course of the preceding twenty-six months, 
the three remaining, independent armies—those of Gwalior, 
Sinde, and the Pub jab—numbering 120,000 soldiers, had 
been extinguished, and their artillery, consisting of 500 
pieces of cannon, had been transferred to our own arsenals. 
There was no longer any native military organisation in 
any province to oppose us, and the time appeared to have 
arrived when the strength of our own armies could he 
ri dueed without danger. Happily Lord Hardinge’s long 
military experience both in the field and, as secretary-at- 
war, in the cabinet, enabled him to carry out this measure 
without in any degree impairing our military strength. Leav¬ 
ing the number of officers, European and native, without 
diminution, he curtailed the rank and file of the army by 
50,000 men, and disbanded the police battalions, but he 
carefully avoided any mutilarion of individual allowances. 
These arrangements resulted in a saving of a crore and a 
half a year, and the revenues of the two Sikh provinces 
which he had annexed left him a small surplus. Notwith¬ 
standing these material reductions, the security of the 
north-west frontier, the only point of danger, was more 
effectually provided for than ever, by allotting to Meerut 
and the stations above it 54,000 men and 120 guns. 
Equal wisdom and foresight were manifested in his arrange¬ 
ments for the peace of the Punjab, He did not expect that 
a country teeming with disbanded soldiers, the bravest and 
most haughty in India, who had revelled for seven years in 
military license, would be as free from disturbance as a 
district in Bengal. To provide for the prompt repression 
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of any insurrectionary movement, lie organised three mov¬ 
able brigades, complete in carriage and equipment, con¬ 
sisting of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, to be held in 
readiness at Lahore, Jullunder, and Ferozepore to take the 
field at the shortest notice on the first appearance of an 
outbreak. 

Lord Hardinge’s attention during the forty-two months 
of his administration had been chiefly occupied in reducing 
other rn.'a- lOialsa armament, the construction of the 

aureaottm- Punjab administration, and the reorganisation of 
provemcDt. ^ ne arm y. but be found leisure to attend to the 
social and material improvement of the country. At the 
suggestion of Lord Auckland, the Court of Directors had 
given their sanction to the construction of the great Granges 
Canal. The work was suspended under the pressure of 
war by Lord Ellenborough, but was resumed and pushed 
on with energy by his successor. It was during his in¬ 
cumbency that the memorable resolution was passed which 
held out the prospect of employment in the public service 
to the successful students in the Government educational 
institutions, and which thus gave the state the benefit of 
the talent it had assisted to develope. Education was as 
much a party question in India as in England, and this 
liberal measure, which was not uni versally approved, was not 
fully carried out for some years; hut the merit of it belongs 
to Lord Hardinge’s administration, and he was recompensed 
by a grateful address on the subject from the most influential 
native gentlemen in Calcutta, He gave a powerful impulse 
at an important crisis to the plan of Indian railways, then 
struggling into existence, which Lord Ellenborougb had 
pronounced to be “all moonshine he prohibited Sunday 
labour in the public establishments, and gave our Hindoo 
and Mahomedan subjects a proof of our respect for the 
principles of our creed. Lord William Beniinck had 
abolished suttees throughout the Company’s dominions, but 
they were still perpetrat ed in the native states, and on the 
death of the raja of Mundee, a principality in the vicinity 
of the Governor-General’s residence at Simla, no fewer than 
twelve of his widows were burnt on the funeral pile. Lord 
Hardinge used all the influence of our paramount authority 
to indnce the independent native chiefs to abolish the 
practice, and before his departure he had the satisfaction 
of receiving written assurances from twenty-four native 
princes and princesses that they were making strenuous 
efforts to meet his wishes; and a suttee is now as much 
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oat of vogue on the continent of India as a duel is in 
England. The distribution of his patronage was regulated 
by an exclusive regard to the public interests, and he was 
as iree from the suspicion of nepotism as Lord Ellen- 
borough. He secured the confidence of the community in 
India by his sterling sense, and by the rare combination of 
a kind and conciliatory disposition with decision of character 
and vigour of discipline. He left Calcutta on the 15th 
March, 1848, with the avowed conviction that it would not 
be necessary to fire another shot in India for seven years ; 
yet so impossible is it to forecast the future in that hot-bed 
of revolutions, that before a twelvemonth had passed, the 
Punjab had revolted, and had been re-conquered, and con¬ 
verted into a British province. 



CHAPTEK XIV. 


SECTION I. 

LOUD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION—SECOND SIKH WAR. 

Lord Dalhousie landed at Calcutta and tool: his seat in A .n. 
council on the 19th January. He was in his thirty-sixth ] 848 
year,—the youngest of governors general. He 
had occupied a seat in the House of Commons boU3ie » 
before he succeeded to the family title, and in Sir Robert 
Peel’s last cabinet enjoyed the post of president of the 
Board of Trade at the most busy period of its existence, 
when it was flooded with railway schemes. He entered 
upon the government of India without any of that acquain¬ 
tance with its institutions and policy which Lord Wellesley, 

Lord Minto, and Lord William Bentinck had brought with 
them, hut his natural genius soon caught the spirit, and 
mastered the details of the administration. The period of 
his rule, which extended to eight years, was crowded w ith 
transactions which will long continue to affect the happiness 
of the vast population of the empire, and may be con¬ 
sidered one of the most memorable in its history. Waiving 
the chronological order of events, we shall distribute them 
under the three sections of military operations, annexations, 
and social and material improvements. 
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"Within four months of his arrival, the note of war was 
again sounded in the Punjab. A small cloud appeared on 
Moolraj and the horizon over Mooltan, which in the course of 
doctor. six mouths .overspread the country and brought 
on a conflict as arduous as that of 1845. Major—after¬ 
wards Sir Henry-—Lawrence was constrained to visit 
England for the restoration of his health, and was succeeded 
by a civilian, Sir Frederic Currie, who was unhappily 
placed in circumstances which required the experience and 
the authoritative counsels of a military man, and the 
absence of which culminated in a general war, Moolraj took 
possession of the province of Mooltan, on the death of his 
father the governor in 1844 ? but his subordination to the 
authorities at Lahore was little more than nominal. Lall 
Sing, the principal minister, knowing that a large treasure 
had been accumulated by his father, demanded a, crore of 
rupees as a nuzzer, or succession fine. It was compromised 
for a fifth of the sum, the payment of which, however, he 
contrived to evade until the establishment of.a strong 
government at Lahore by Lord Hardinge, when it was 
adjusted, and he offered to resign the government,, on 
the ground that it was intended to introduce new fiscal 
regulations, which were unpalatable to him. The durbar 
took him at his word, and sent Khan Sing to take 
over the government, and Sir Frederick selected Mr. 
Agnew, a civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson to accom¬ 
pany him, with an escort of about 350 Sikhs and a few 
guns. The party reaehed*Mooltan on the 18th March. 

The next morning Moolraj waited on them to discuss the 
terms of his resignation, and asked for a general deed of 
Murder of acquittance, but Mr. Agnew insisted on the 
the officers, production of all the accounts of the pre¬ 
vious six years. After much recrimination, Moolraj 
yielded to the demand, but he felt that he had been dis¬ 
honoured in the eyes of his people, and he left the confer¬ 
ence with a scowl on his brow. On the 20fch the two 
officers proceeded to inspect the various establishments 
which were to be transferred to the new governor, but as 
they were leaving the fort they were struck down by 
assassins, and conveyed by their attendants to a fortified 
temple in the vicinity of the town in which they had taken 
up their residence. They defended it manfully until their 
Sikh escort proved treacherous, when the howling savages 
rushed in and hacked them to pieces, and presented their 
heads to Moolraj who, instead of affording them any 
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assistance tv ben they were attacked, had galloped off to ad* 
his country residence. The next day lie placed himself at 1M8 
the head of the insurrection and issued a proclamation 
summoning all the inhabitants of the province to rise and 
wage a religious war against ii 3 feringeev, as the Christian 
foreigners were contemptuous;/ termed. The emergency 
had now arisen for which Lord Hardinge had made pro¬ 
vision by his movable columns, and there can he no doubt 
that if Major Lawrence had been the Resident at Lahore 
lie would have marched down with promptitude and nipped 
the revolt in the hud, as he had extinguished the insur¬ 
rection of Imam-ood-deen two years before in Cashmere. 

Sir Frederick, on hearing of the attack on the officers, or¬ 
dered a large force to bo prepared to proceed forthwith to 
Mooltan, hut countermanded it when he learnt that they 
had been murdered, and referred the matter to the con¬ 
sideration of the Commander-in-Chief, who resolved to 
postpone all operations until he could take the field in person 
in the cold season. 

The Resident and the Commander-in-Chief had scarcely 
ceased to bandy arguments when Lieutenant—the late Sir 
Herbert—Edwardes, a young officer employed uoutenanx 
in the revenue settlement of the district of Bunnoo, Edwan ^- 
across the Indus, animated with the spirit of Clive, deter¬ 
mined to take the initiative in crushing the revolt. Without 
waiting for instructions from Lahore, he crossed the Indus 
with 1,200 infantry, 350 horsemen, and two guns; but 
having intercepted a letter, froiy which he learned that his 
men had agreed to sell his head and their services to Moo!- 
raj for 24,000 rupees, recrossed the rive-* and raised other 
recruits free from the infection of treachery—“bold villains, 
he said, “ready to risk their own throats and cut those of 
“ anyone else.’’ He was soon after joined by a regiment of 
Musuliuans, under Colonel Cortland, and by the troops of 
the raja of Bhawttlpore, and fought an engagement with 
Moolraj and 8,000 Sikh troops at Kineyrec on the 18tli June, 
and defeated him. He importp n g d the Resident to support 
him, and preparations were made to despatch an adequate 
force, but Lord Gough again interposed his authority, 
because the season was not favourable, and the siege train 
had not moved from Cawnpore. Ten days after, Lieutenant 
Edwardes, who had received a reinforcement of 4,000 men, 
under Imarn-ood-deen, whose fidelity however was doubtful, 
again attacked Moolraj at Suddoosam, but although his army 
now consisted of 11,000 Sikh soldiers, supported by 
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a.d. eleven gnus, lie was completely defeated, and sought sheltei 
1848 with bis fugitive troops within the walls of the capital. 

Sir Frederick Currie now determined to lose no time in fol¬ 
lowing up the successes ot Lieutenant Edwardes, and took 
C on himself the responsibility of ordering Gene- 
raJ Wliish to proceed with 7,000 men and a bat- 
WM*h. tering train to Mooltan, and to this movement 
Lord Gough offered no opposition. Meanwhile, Lieutenant 
Edwardes was joined by a Sikh force, under Shere Sing, 
which the Lahoro durbar had despatched, ostensibly to co¬ 
operate against Moolraj, but, in reality, to support him, 
and it was no secret at Lahore that they were thoroughly 
disaffected. The distance between Lahore and Mooltan is 
only 220 miles, but though General Whish had the conveni¬ 
ence of water communication, he was thirty-nine days 
’•caching his destination. During this procrastination 
Moolraj augmented his force and improved the defences of 
the fort, which was one of the strongest in the country. 
The battering train reached Mooltan on the 3rd September, 
but within a week after the batteries opened all operations 
were brought to a close. Shere Sing, who had joined 
General Whish’s camp in conjunction with Lieutenant 
Edwardes, yielded to the importunity of his officers and 
‘men, and went over to the enemy with 5,000 troops, on the 
14th September. The general was obliged to relinquish 
the siege, and retire to a safe position in the vicinity of the 
town, adapted for the receipt of reinforcements, and t here he 
threw up entrenchments, and was, in fact, besieged in his 
turn. Shere Sing immediately issued a proclamation, an¬ 
nouncing a religious war, “ under the anspices of the holy 
“ Gooroo,” against “ the cruel feringoos,” and called upon 
all those who eat the salt of the maharaja to come forward 
and destroy them. 

During these proceedings events transpired at Lahore 
and elsewhere which disclosed the mine upon which we 
spread of the had been sitting. It was discovered that the 
revolt.. maharanee, a woman of great ambition and inde¬ 
fatigable intrigue, had for some time been engaged at 
Cabul and Cardahar, in Cashmere and in Rajpootana, in 
plotting against the British government, and that all the 
members of the Lahore cabinet, with the exception of two, 
were confederated with her. Sir Frederick Gurrio had by 
a skilful manoeuvre obtained possession of her person, and. 
transferred her to the Resident at Benares, the warder ot 
the disinherited princes and princesses ot India. The spirit 




of revolt now began more openly to develope itself. Chutter a.t>. 

Sing., the father of Shere Sing, the governor of the province 3 848 
of Hazara, on the left bank of the Indus, threw off the mask, 
and “ devoted hia head,” as he said, “ to God, and his arms to 
“ the Khalsa.” He opened a negotiation with Dost 
Mahomed and offered him the province of Peshawur on 
condition of Ids joining the crusade against the English. 

The proposition was too tempting to he resisted, and be 
readily agreed to join the insurgents with his contingent. 

Peshawur, which Chatter Sing thus sold to the Afghans, 
was under the political charge of Major—now Sir George 
—Lawrence, and was garrisoned by 8,000 Sikh troops, 
upon whose fidelity little dependence could be placed when 
the whole atmosphere of the Punjab was charged with 
treason. Owing to the influence the Major had obtained 
over them, they steadily resisted the importunities of 
Chutter Sing, but at length yielded to the seductions of 
Sultan Mahomed, the brother of Dost Mahomed, and the 
personification of Afghan perfidy. He was under the 
greatest obligations to Sir Henry Lawrence, who had 
released him from gaol at Lahore and restored bis jageer. 

Under his instigation the troops assailed and sacked the 
Residency, and Major Lawrence and other English officers i 
retired under the escort provided by him with the most 
solemn assurances of protection, but no sooner were they 
in his power than he sold them to Chutter Sing. The 
whole of the Punjab was now in a state of revolt; the 
veterans of Runjeet Sing, scattered throughout the country, 
were burning with impatience to meet the British bat¬ 
talions once more in the field, and recover their lost honour 
and restore the glory of their beloved Khalsa. The paltry 
outbreak at Mooltan, fostered by delay, had grown into a 
portentous war, and Lord Dalhousie had now to encounter 
the bravest soldiers in India, animated by a spirit of 
patriotic enthusiasm, but he was fully equal to the occasion. 

Through the great exertions of Sir George Clerk, the 
governor of Bombay, a body of 7,000 men was after much 
delay sent up the Indus to reinforce General Wliish, and 
an addition was made of 1 < ,000 to the strength of the 
Bengal regiments. On the 10th October, Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded to the scene of operations after having, at a fare¬ 
well entertainment given him at Barrackpore, said, in the 
course of his speech, “ Unwarned by precedent, uninfhi- 
“ enced by example, the Sikh nation has called for war, aud, ^ 

“on my word, sir, they shall have it with a vengeance.” 
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Shore Sing was received with great mistrust by Moolraj, 
who wished him to desert the encampment of General 
c Sin Whist, but not to encumber him with his troops 
ami the and his requisitions. Twenty-five days after his 
grand army. reTO it^ he left Mooltan and marched towards 
Lahore with 5,000 men, whose number was increased at 
every stage by the old soldiers of the Kbalsa, and he had 
the audacity to burn a bridge of boats on tbe Ravee, the 
flames of which were visible from the cantonments. Lahore 
had been unaccountably left in a defenceless state for 
weeks after it was known that Shere Sing and his father 
were in the field with 15,000 troops, and he might have 
obtained possession of it if this fact had been known to 
him ; but he moved on to Ramrmggur, on the Chenab. The 
grand army was at length assembled at Ferozepore early in 
November, and Lord Gough assumed command of it on the 
16th. It consisted of four British and eleven native regi¬ 
ments of infantry, three noble regiments of British horse, 
with five regiments of native cavalry, and five corps of 
irregular horse. It was weak in infantry, but unusually 
strong in artillery. Lord Gough opened the campaign on the 
22nd by marching down to Rarmiuggtir, where the main body 
of Shore Sing was encamped on the right bank, with his 
front protected by batteries mounting twenty-eight guns. 
He had boats on the river and the command of a ford, and 
had pushed a detachment across the river, which was at 
once driven back, when he opened an irresistible fire 
from his batteries planted on the high ground on the opposite 
bank, and the order was given to retire. One gun and two 
waggons, however, could not be extricated from the sand ; 
but instead of spiking the one and blowing up the others, 
time was lost in endeavouring to rescue them. Several 
thousands of the enemy then rushed across the ford, while 
the batteries played on the British retiring force. Here 
the operations of the day should have terminated, but the 
Commander-in-Chief gave permission to Colonel Havelock, 
in command of the 14th Dragoons, an officer of Penirn 
sular renown, to charge the Sikhs in the dry sa ndy bed of 
a river two miles wide; and in this contemptible cavalry 
skirmish his own life and that of the gallant Colonel 
Cure ton -were sacrificed. 

Any attempt to assail the position of Shore Sing in front 
would have been an act of infatuation, and Sir Joseph 
Battle of Sa- Thackwell was therefore despatched, with 8,000 
doonapare. horse, foot, and artillery, on the 1st December, to 



Wuzeembad, thirty miles higher up the river, which he a.t>. 
crossed the next day, and marched down twelve miles to- 1818 
wards Shere Sing’s encampment . That general, on hearing 
of this movement, at once withdrew his army from Kam- 
nuggur,leaving Lord Gough to waste powder and shot on an 
empty entrenchment. The two forces met at Sadoollapore, 
where, after sustaining for two hours the incessant fire of 
tho enemy without returning a shot till they were fully 
within range, General Tbackwell’s artillery opened on them 
with great effect, and their cannon began to slacken and 
then ceased. There remained only an hour of daylight, 
and, with the example of Moodkee and Ferozeslrabur before 
him, he wisely determined to postpone the attack till the 
morning. Under cover of the night Shere Sing retired 
with his tents, guns, and ammunition, and when General 
Thackwoll put his army in motion in the morning to pnrsue 
him, he -was already beyond reach. He retired froin 
Sadoollapore with his artillery still entire, and the spirit of 
his troops unbroken, and took up a position of singular 
strength on the Jhelum, with his rear resting on that 
stream, his main body posted in ravines strengthened by 
field works, and his front covered by a broad and dense 
jungle. For six weeks out army remained inactive between 
the Chenab and the Jhelum, and, in the opinion of the first 
military authorities of the day, it would have done well to 
continue in this attitude till the capture of Mooltan had 
brought up to its aid the large division of troops engaged 
in the siege. This course was eventually taken, and 
brought the war to a glorious termination; but inter¬ 
mediately occurred the disastrous engagement of Chillian- 
walla. 

On the 12th January' the army advanced twelve miles to 1849 
Dinjee, and on the following day to Chillianwalla, when it 
became evident that the Sikhs had quitted their cuiiiaa- 
strong entrenchments on the heights of Russool, w ' lUa - 
and were ready to combat without tho usual suppor t of 
their bulwarks*. Lord Gough had determined to defer the 
assault till a careful reconnaissance had been made the next 
day, and directions were given to mark out the ground for 
an encampment, when a few shots from some field-pieces 
the Sikhs had pushed forward dropped upon him. The 
spirit of defiance and antagonism at once overcame his sober 
judgment, and he issued orders for immediate action. The 
Sikhs began tho engagement by a continuous peal of fire 
from a jungle so thick that nothing was offered as a mark for 
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>• the British artillery but the flash and smoke of the enemy’s 
c ' # guns. This cannonade lasted an hour or an hour and a 
half, according to different reports, and it was three in the 
aitcrnoon with only an hour or two of daylight 18ft, 
when the divisions were ordered to advance. 

Of the two brigades of the infantry division of General 
Campbell — subsequently Lord Clyde — that of General 
Pennycnick was subject to a fearful repulse. The 24th 
hoot, which formed a portion of it, composed chiefly of 
young soldiers, advanced with such ardour that Shere Sing, 
to whom they were opposed, was on the point of retiring 
when he perceived them rushing breathless and panting, as 
he described it, like dogs in a chase, upon his guns. He 
poured a shower of grape into them, and, while - shattered 
by its deadly effect, they were torn to pieces by a musketry 
fire from Sikh fcrpops masked by a screen of jungle. The 
whole brigade was thrown into a state of confusion, 
and the most desperate efforts of the officers were of no 
avail to restore order. The colours of the regiment fell 
into the hands of the enemy, but not until 23 officers and 
451) non - com missioned officers an d men had been killed and 
wounded. General Campbell, who had been victorious iu 
liis front, came rapidly to the rescue, and snatched the 
victory from the Sikhs. General Gilbert’s division suc¬ 
ceeded by the most heroic efforts in patting the Sikh3 to 
flight, but pursuit in a forest, where the men could not see 
twenty yards before them, was impossible. While they 
halted to collect their wounded, a body of Sikhs, who* had 
turned their flank unperceived, opened fire on them, and 
they were rescued from destruction only by the field 
battery of Major Dawes. The struggle was terrific, and, to 
use the language of an eye-witness, it seemed as if the very 
air teemed with balls and bullets. 

The adventures of the cavalry were most disastrous and 
humiliating. Lord Gough had brought fonr regiments into 
Movements 0*6 fir&t line, and they were thus opposed to an 
or cavalry, unapproachable artillery fire, and to entangle¬ 
ments in the recesses of the forest. The troops of artillery at¬ 
tached to the brigade were planted in the rear, and could not 
open fire from a single gun. The brigade was commanded 
by a superannuated general, who could not mount his 
horse without assistance, and who was irascible and wedded 
to ancient notions of cavalry manoeuvres. As tho line ad¬ 
vanced it was broken up by clumps of trees and brushwood 
into numerous series of small sections doubled behind each 
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other. m this state a small body of Sikh horsemen, intoxi¬ 
cated with drugs, rushed on the centre in a mass, and 
caused a sensation of terror among the native cavalry which 
nothing could counteract. Just at this crisis some one in 
the 14th Dragoons uttered the words “ Threes about! ” The 
regiment at once turned to the rear and moved off in con¬ 
fusion, and as the Sikh horse pressed on, it galloped head¬ 
long in disgraceful panic through the cannon and waggons 
posted in the rear. The Sikh horse entered the line of 
artillery with the dragoous and captured four guns. The 
shades of evening put an end to the conflict. The troops 
were half dead with fatigue and parched with thirst, but 
no water could be procured except at Chillian walla, two 
miles distant, to which the Commander-in-Chief was 
obliged to withdraw the force. During the night, parties 
of Sikh troops and of the armed peasantry traversed the 
forest which had been the scene of combat, mutilating the 
slain and murdering the wounded, and rifling both. All 
the guns which had been secured during the engagement 
were carried off, with the exception of twelve, which had 
been brought into the camp. 

Such was the battle of Chillianwalla, the nearest approxi¬ 
mation to a defeat of any of our great conflicts in India. 
The Sikh army was not overthrown, but retired Results < lf 
to another position tLree miles from the field. tlie batt,e> 
Four British guns were captured, the colours of three regi¬ 
ments were lost, the reputation of the British cavalry 
deplorably tarnished, while tho character of Sikh prowess 
was proportionately elevated. The number of killed and 
wounded, including eighty-nine officers, was 2,446. The 
Governor-General officially pronounced it a victory, and it 
was announced by salutes at all the Presidencies; but he was 
anticipated by Shere Sing, who fired, a salute the same 
evening in honour of his triumph. By the community in 
India it was considered a great and lamentable calamity. 
The intelligence of the combat was received in England 
with a feeling of indignation and alarm. British standards 
had been lost; British cannon had been captured ; British 
cavalry had fled before the enemy, and a British regiment 
had been annihilated. These disasters were traced, and 
justly, to the wretched tactics of Lord Gough, and he was 
recalled, with the fill approval of the Duke of Wellington, 
and Sir Charles Napier was sent out to supersede him. 
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SECTION II. 



i 


LORD DAIaHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION—SECOND SIKH WAR — 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUNJAB — THE BURMESE WAR — 
THE SANTALC. 

The conflict at Chi Ilian walla had so seriously crippled the 
infantry as to constrain Lord Gough to await the capture 
siege of of Mooitan and the arrival of General Whish’s 
Mooitan. force before he undertook any farther operations. 
At Mooitan the advantages gained by the spirited exertions 
of Lieutenant Edvvardes had been lost by the defection of 
Shore Sing, Moolraj regained possession of the province 
and of its resources, and was enabled to provision the fort 
and to improve its fortifications. General Whisk, who had 
retired to a fortified position in the neighbourhood, was 
doomed to three months of inaction by the dilatoriness of 
the Bombay military authorities in forwarding reinforce- 

A.n. merits. The Bombay troops on their arrival raised his army 

1848 to 17,000, with sixty four heavy guns, and he recommenced 
the siege on the 27th December. After clearing the suburbs, 
which was not effected without the loss of 300 men and seven¬ 
teen officers, the batteries opened on the town, and for five 
days and nights the discharge from howitzers, cannon, and 
mortars never ceased. On the third day the fury of the 
combatants was for a few moments arrested by the explosion 
of a magazine in the town containing 400,000 lbs. of gun¬ 
powder, which shook the earth for miles and darkened the 
sky with smoke. After a brief pause the firing was re¬ 
newed, the Bombay and Bengal artillery vying with each 
other and the enemy vying with both. On the 2nd 
January the city was stormed, and presented a melancholy 
picture of desolation ; the buildings had crumbled under 
the storm of shot and shell, which had never been suspended 
for 120 hours, and the streets were strewed with the dead 
and dying. Moo!raj continued to hold the citadel with 
about 3,000 troops for another fortnight, and he and his 
brave soldiers sustained the most terrific fire of ordnance, 
direct and vertical, which had ever been discharged in 
India within the same narrow limits. At length, when 
every roof but one had been demolished, and the incessant 

1849 v °lleys became insupportable, the valiant chief surrendered 
at discretion, and on the 22nd January rode into the English 
camp, his chiefs and soldiers prostrating themselves before 
him in passionate devotion as he passed. 


BATTLE OF GUZERAT 4G7 

After the battle of Chillxanwalla the Sikh and British a.tx 
troops lay encamped within a few miles of each other for *340 
twenty-five days; the one at Bussool and the 
other at Cbillianwalla. On the 6th February ments of the 
Shore Sing evaded Lord Gough and marched ^tieof 
unperceived round the British entrenchments, 
and established Ins headquarters at Guzerat. The last 
brigade of General Whish’s army having joined Lord Gough 
on the 20th February, the army moved up to that town. 
General Otaeape, of the Bengal engineers, who had directed 
the siege of Mooltan with that professional skill and per- 
sonal energy to which its success is to be attributed, joined 
the camp a week before the battle and assumed charge o> 
the engineering department. With unwearied industry lie 
applied himself to the duty of obtaining the most accurate 
information of the position of the enemy, the absence of 
which had produced the lamentable results of Maharaj pore, 
Moodkeo, and Cbillianwalla. The army ot Shere Sing, 
estimated at- 50,000 men, with sixty pieces of cannon, was 
posted in front of the walled town of Guzerat, with the left 
supported on a streamlet, while the right was protected by 
the deep dry bed of the Dwara. Between them was a 
space of about three miles with two villages, loopholed and 
filled with troops. In all Lord Gough’s battles he hi d 
trusted more to the bayonet than to his cannon, and the 
carnage had been severe. In the present case the principle 
was reversed. On the day preceding the engagement it 
was determined by the able engineer officers with the force 
that the artillery, in which no array in India had been so 
strong, should be brought into full play, and that the charge 
of the infantry should be reserved till the consistency ot 
the Sikh army had been broken by the guns. 

The infantry divisions and brigades advanced in parallel 
lines with eighty-four pieces of cannon in front, and the 
cavalry on the flanks. The army, invigorated *>y The battle of 
rest and food, broke ground at haTTpair’seven. Gliz * rafc - 
The morning was clear and cloudless, and the sun shone 
brightly on the extended lines of bayonets and sabres. The 
Sikhs, ever ready with their batteries, opened them at a 
long range. The British infantry was hatted beyond .heir 
reach, and the artillery pushed boldly to the front and com¬ 
menced a cannonade, of which the oldest and most ex¬ 
perienced soldiers had never witnessed a parallel for mag¬ 
nificence and effect. The Sikhs fired with great rapidity, 
but it was manifest that neither human fortitude nor the 

h h 2 
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A D . best materials could withstand the storm which for two 
1849 hours and a half beat on their devoted artillery; not a 
single musket was discharged before the tire of their ioi- 
midable line had been subdued. The infantry then deployed 
and commenced a steady advance supported by their helu 
batteries. The Sikhs fought with desperation, but the two 
villages were at length carried by the ardent courage of 
the British troops, and the whole Sikh line gave way and 
was pursued round the town by all the brigades ot infantry. 
The cavalry, which had hitherto been kept m reserve, was 
then let loose, and onward they rushed, riding over and 
trampling down the flying and scattered infantry ot the 
Sikhs, and converting the discomfited enemy into a shape¬ 
less mass of fugitives. It was not till half-past four, after 
they had advanced fifteen miles beyond Guzerat, that the 
cavalry drew rein, and by that time the army of .Bnerc 
Sin f was a wreck, deprived of its camp, its standards, and 
fifty-three pieces of cannon. The battle of Guzerat was one 
of the noblest achievements of the British army in India, 
and as it was gained by the judicious use of . the arrn m 
which the force had a preponderating power, it has justly 
been designated the kl battle of the guns. _ I hnappy 

contrivance by which the Commander-In-Chief was re¬ 
strained from interfering with the order of battle, and 
hurling the infantry, as usual, on the enemy's batteries, 

is well known. , , . 

The day after the battle Sir Walter Gilbert left the camp 
with 12,000 infantry, cavalry, and horse artillery, and 
pursued the relic of the Sikh army, now reduced 
thffflfci* to about 16,000 men, along the great high road 
andAfghansu 0 f the Indus, with such rapidity as to allow them 
no breathing time, and they sent Major George Iiawrence, 
who had been their prisoner since he left Peshawar, to 
make terms with the general. On the 12th March Shore 
Sin" and Clratter Sing delivered up their swords to him at 
the "celebrated monument of Manikyla, once considered a 
trophy of Alexander the Great; thirty-five subordinate 
chiefs laid their swords at his feet, and the Khalsa soldiers 
advanced one by one, and, after clasping their weapons, 
cast them upon the growing pile with a heavy sigh, it only 
remained to dispose of the Afghans whom J tost Mahomed 
had sent to co-operate with the Sikhs. The veteran Gilbert 
followed them across the Indus, with the buoyancy of 
youth, and chased them up to the portals of the K.hyber, 
and, as the natives sarcastically remarked, “those who had 
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^ ^rod© down the hills like lions ran back into them like 
“ dogs.” 

The battle of Guzerat decided the fate of the Punjab and 
finally quenched the hopes of the Khalsa soldiers. It was 
no ordinary distinction for that noble army to . .. 

have met the conquerors of India successively at of the 
Moodkee, at Ferozeshuhur, at Alivval, at Sob- l%mx & b ' 
raon, at Chillian walla, and at Gazerat; but after six such 
conflicts they resigned themselves with a feeling of proud 
submission to the power which, had proved stronger than 
themselves, and there has never since been the slightest 
attempt at disturbance. The Punjab was now, by the in¬ 
defeasible right of a double conquest, after unprovoked 
aggression, at the disposal of the British Government, and 
as there was not time for any reference to the Court of 
Directors, Lord Dalhousie annexed it to the Company’s 
dominions, in a proclamation which stated that, “as the only 
44 sure mode of protecting the Government of India from 
44 the perpetual recur rence of unprovoked and wasting wars, 
44 lie was compelled to resolve on the entire subjugation of a 
“ people whom their own government had long been unable 
44 to control, whom no punishment could deter from violence, 
44 and no acts of friendship could conciliate to peace.” 

On the 29th of March the youthful maharaja Duleep Sing 
took his seat for the last time on the throne of his father, 
and in the presence of the high British functionaries and 
the nobles of his court-, heard Lord Dalhousie’s proclama¬ 
tion read, and then affixed his initials to the deed which 
transferred the kingdom of the five waters to the Company, 
arid secured to himself an annuity of five lacs a year. The 
British colours were hoisted on the ramparts, and a 
royal salute announced the fulfilment of Runjeet Sing’s 
prediction that tc the Punjab also would become red,”—in 
allusion to the colour which distinguishes the British pos¬ 
sessions on the map of India. The jageers of the leaders of 
the rebellion were confiscated, and they retired into oblivion 
on small stipends. Moolraj, after a fair trial before a special 
court, was sentenced to imprisonment for life, but died 
within a short time. Lord Dalhousie was elevated to the 
dignity of a Marquis, the fourth marquisate bestowed on 
the G overnors-General who had enlarged the Company ! s 
territories. The reproach of Chillianwalla was forgotten 
in the triumph of Gazerat, and Lord Gough received a 
step in the peerage. 

Lord Dalhousie, having thus annexed the Punjab to the 
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». Company’s dominions, was determined to spare no pains to 
Admimstm ron ^ er our government a real blessing to the 
tion of tiie population. A noble field was presented lor the 
* construction of an administration free from the 

errors committed in other provinces in the infancy of our 
rule, and it was not neglected, A board was constituted 
with ample powers, at the head of which was placed Sir 
Henry Lawrence, one of the Company’s great statesmen, % 
lit successor of Ochterlony, and Munro, and Elphinstone, 
and Metcalfe. With him was associated his brother Mr. 
John Lawrence, who was subsequently rewarded with the 
Governor-Generalship, and Mr. Robert Montgomery. A 
more efficient board it would have been difficult to con¬ 
struct even in India. The administration was formed on 
a new system, and entrusted to fifty-six officers, half of whom 
were military men and the other half civilians, the flower 
of the service, men of mature experience, or of noble as¬ 
pirations for distinction. The system of government was 
well suited by its simplicity and vigour to the requirements 
of the country. For the voluminous regulations which lay 
like an incubus on the older provinces, a clear and concise 
manual adapted to the habits of a people who courted 
justice but dreaded law, was compiled by Mr. Montgomery, 
and comprised in a few sheets of foolscap. 

The north-west boundary of the empire was now re¬ 
moved to the mountain range beyond the Indus, inhabited 
The bor /er tribes of highlanders, whose vocation, from 

tribes ami time im memorial, had been to levy black mail. To 

protect the lowlanders from their raids, a chain 
of fortifications was established on the line, fully 
provisioned, and connected with each other by a series of 
roads. Nine regiments were especially raised for duty on 
these marches. Within six months of the conquest Lord 
Dalhousie disarmed the Punjab, and 120,000 weapons of 
every variety of form and character were surrendered. A 
military police, consisting of six regiments of foot and 
twenty-seven troops of horse, was organised. The ancient 
institution of the village watch, paid by the people and 
acting under local magnates, was revived in a more efficient 
form. Aa the result of these admirable arrangements, it 
was reported within three years that no province in India 
was more free from crime than the Punjab, 

The vital question of the land assessment, on which the 
happiness, and, to a great extent, the loyalty. of the people 
in the East depends, \va* dealt with in a spirit of wisdom 
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and liberality, and the egregious blunders committed in the a.t>. 
older provinces were carefully avoided. The set- Ti<j reveBUB> 184 
tlement was formed on a minute and accurate 
investigation; the land-tax was reduced in amount, and 
leases wore granted, which in some cases extended to thirty 
years. The security of tenure and the moderation of the 
rent gave such encouragement to agriculture that more 
than \i0,000 of the Khalsa soldiers exchanged the sword 
for the plough. Lord Dalhonsio was likewise resolved to 
avoid the boundless irritation inflicted on the Gangetic 
provinces for half a century by dallying with the question 
of rent-free tenures ; every case was carefully examined 
•and satisfactorily and finally disposed of. The duties on 
the transit of merchandise from district to district and 
town to town—the great impediments of trade—were 
swept away, and the loss "was compensated by the scientific 
selection of new taxes, four of which yielded a larger 
return than forty-eight of Runjeet Sing’s clumsy imposts. 

The Board of Administration likewise put down the sale 
of children, which was all but universal, and thus ex¬ 
tinguished domestic slavery. Dacoity was rife s , aTCTyi 
when the Punjab came into our possession, but dacoity’ and 
the Board took the field against the criminals UlUBf?ee '_ 
with that exceptional energy for which the administration 
of this province has always been distinguished, and in the 
course of five years the country was more free from the 
crime than Bengal after eighty-five years of our rule. The 
thugs who had resorted to the Punjab, when driven out of 
Hindostan and the Deccan by Colonel Sleeman, were 
extirpated. Active measures were likewise adopted to 
eradicate the practice of female infanticide. 

Lord Dalhousie did not consider the conquest of the 
Punjab complete till it was intersected with military roads, 
and in the course of five years 2,200 miles were Ronds and 
either completed or under construction. Of these canals, 
the most important was that which united Lahore with 
Peshawar, a distance of 275 miles. It passed over more 
than 100 great bridges and 450 of smaller dimensions, and 
it penetrated six mountain chains; all these obstacles 
were overcome by Colonel Napier, since created Lord 
Napier of Magdala, to whose skill and energy the Punjab 
was indebted for those material improvements which gave 
it the appearance of a Roman province. Lord Dalhousie,' 
moreover, considered that “of all works of improvement 
“ which could be applied to an Indian province, works of 
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“ irrigation were the happiest in their effects on the pbysi- 
' Ca * corj dition of the people,” and he directed all the canals 
excavated by former rulers, Mahommedan aud Sikh, to be 
repaired, and others to be constructed with a liberal hand. 
The greatest of Colonel Napier’s works of irrigation was 
the Baree Daoab canal, which with its branches extended 
to the length of 465 miles, equal, if not superior to, the 
longest European canal. Lord Balhousie made the boon 
the more acceptable to the people by refusing to levy any 
water-rate, as he considered that the state was fully repaid 
by the increase of cultivation. 

The government established in the Punjab was emphati¬ 
cally Lord Dalhousie’s own creation. The administrative 
TfMuitof au< ^ executive talent employed in the improve- 
•iiSsarea 1116 ^ had never been equalled in any other 
province, but it was his genius which gave ani¬ 
mation to the whole system. He traversed the country in 
every direction, and placed himself in constant and un¬ 
restrained communication with the public functionaries, 
who were thus enabled to prosecute their labours without 
official encumbrances. The administration embodied the 
maturity of our experience in the science of Eastern govern¬ 
ment, and rend ered the Punjab the model province of India. 
By these wise and beneficent measures the nation which 
had recently been the great object of political anxiety 
became one of the chief elements of our strength. The 
brave soldiers who had shaken our power to its foundation 
at b erozeshuhur and ChiilianwaUa enlisted under our 
banners, assisted in reconquering Delhi from the rebel 
sepoys, marched up the Irrawaddy to fight the Burmese, 
and aided in planting the English colours on the battle¬ 
ments of Pekin. 

There was peace for three years after the conquest of 
the Punjab, and then came the unexpected and unwelcome 
Tho second war the Burmese, who had. been at peace 
Barmen with us for twenty-six years. In September the 
European merchants at Rangoon transmitted a 
memorial to tne Government of India, complaining of 
various acts of oppression, sometimes accompanied with 
torture, which had been inflicted on them by tho Burmese 
authorities, and stating that, unless they could obtain pro¬ 
tection, they must quit the country and sacrifice then 
property. The Council in Calcutta—Lord Balhousie being 
up the country—came to the conclusion that British subjects 
were entitled to British protection. Commodore Lambert, 



commanding H.M. ship “Fox,” who had- recently arrived 
in Calcutta, was Bent to Rangoon to investigate tlie c 1 om ~ 
plainte, and if they were substantiated, t£ torwarci a 
communication from the Government of India tno king 
demanding redress. The Ava cabinet replied ™afc the 
offending governor should be removed, and that du£enquiry 
should be made into the complaints of the merchants. 1 he 
governor, however, left Rangoon with ostentations pai^te, 
and his successor treated the British representative with 
studied insolence, and refused to appoint any day for an 
official audience. Captain Fishbourne therefore sent to a d. 
inform him that the deputation from the Government of ^o2 
India would wait on him at midday on the 6th January. 

He proceeded at. the appointed time with his suite to 
Government House, but they were not permitted to 
enter it and were detained in the sun by the men.ah who 
declared that the governor was asleep and must not lie dis¬ 
turbed, whereas he was all the time looking at them through 
the Venetian windows, and enjoying their mortification. 
After waiting a quarter of an hour Captain Fishbourne re¬ 
turned and reported the treatment he had received to the 
Commodore. The mission had been entrusted to one of 
CromvvelFs ambassadors, “ a sixty-four gun frigate, which 
“ spoke all languages and never took a refusal.” The 
Commodore immediately proceeded down the river to 
establish a blockade, as he had been instructed to do, taking 
away with him a merchant vessel belonging to the king. 

On his way down a heavy fire was opened on him from the 
stockades below Rangoon on both sides the river, which 
the guns of the “ Fox ” demolished in a few minutes. 

Lord Dalhousia was at the time in the north-west pro¬ 
vinces, and apprehending from the aspect of the negotia¬ 
tion that the Government was drifting into a Prooeodings 
war, hastened down to prevent it, and it was only 
till the third application for redress had been 0U8 ^' 
treated with contempt that he came to the determination 
to seek it by force of arms. “ The Government of India,” 
he said in his minute, tc cannot consistently with its own 
st safety appear for one day in an attitude of inferiority, or 
“ hope to maintain peace and submission among the num- 
“ berless princes and people embraced within the vast 
u circuit of the empire, if for one day it give countenance 
“ to a doubt of the absolute superiority of its arms and of 
t: its continued resolution to maintain it,” The Commander 7 
in-Chief was in Shade, and Lord D^lhousie was obliged to 
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a.d. become Ida own Var minister, and lie astonished India by 
isrd the singular genius be displayed for military organisation. 
The task bef<rj re him was one of no ordinary difficulty. It 
was the 10£h February before the declaration of war was 
issued and th e p rep ar a don s for the campaign commenced, and 
it was of vital importance that Han goon should be occupied 
before, the rains came on in the beginning of May. He had 
two expeditions to despatch, ono from Bengal and the other 
b’om Madras; the steamers were lying in the harbour of 
Bombay, and there was no telegraph ; but his forethought 
anticipated, and his energy supplied, every requirement. 
He superintended every arrangement himself, and his 
aides-de-camp were incessantly employed iu Calcutta in 
moving about from place to place to ensure promptitude 
and efficiency in every branch of preparation. The Tenas- 
serim provinces were drained of cattle and provisions; 
bakehouses were erected on the coast* and steamers sta¬ 
tioned to convey bread and meat to the camp. The frame¬ 
work of houses was constructed at Afoul mein to afford 
shelter to the troops when the monsoon set in, and a con¬ 
valescent depot was established at Amherst, thirty miles 
below Rangoon. 

The land army amounted to 5,800 men, under the com¬ 
mand of General Godwin, who had served in the first 
The t xpedi- Burmese war, and it was strengthened by nine* 
ttoaary teen steamers carrying 159 guns and manned by 
2,200 sailors and marines. On the arrival of the 
force in the Rangoon river, a flag of truce was sent up by a 
steamer to receive the reply of the king to the latest letter 
of the Governor-General, but it was fired upon, and the last 
hope of a peaceful solution of the difficulty vanished. The 
whole force took up a position in front of Rangoon on the 
11th April. The great pagoda, the key of the enemy's 
position, bad been fortified with great skill, and it was de¬ 
fended with more gallantry than the Burmese had exhibited 
in the former war; but nothing could withstand the fiery 
valour of our soldiers, and the British colours were planted 
on that noble temple after a short struggle. This was the 
first, aud almost the only military operation of the cam¬ 
paign, Tho Burmese army was dispersed, and the people 
returned to their houses and resumed their occupations. 
The town was well supplied with provisions, and carpenters 
from Pegu hastened to erect the wooden houses. The health 
of the camp was little affected by the season; the river was 
crowded with shipping, and the port became a busy mart 
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oofcommerce. But although General Godwin had a mag- a.t». 
nificent flotilla of steamers, and the complete command of 18 ** 
the river, nothing could induce hixa to advance to Prorae, 
and Lord Dalliousie was obliged to proceed to Rangoon in 
person, and insist on his moving up to occupy that im¬ 
portant position ; it was captured w ith the loss of only one 
man. 

The king refused to hold any communication with Lord 
Dalhousie, and he had now to consider the course he svas 
to pursue. The inhabitants of Pegu were Annexation 
impatient to be released from the iron yoke of of 1>e s u ' 
the Burmese, who had treated them with more than ordi¬ 
nary cruelty since they were conquered. They entreated 
to be taken under British protection, and Lord Dalliousie 
determined at once to accede to their wishes and to annex 
the province. In Lis minute on the subject ho said, “ In 
u the earliest stage of the present dispute I avowed my 
“ opinion that conquest in Burraah would be a calamity 
“second only to the calamity of war; but I have been 
“ drawn most reluctantly to the conclusion that no measure 
“ will adequately meet the object which, in iuv judgment, 

“ it is absolutely necessary to secure—the establishment of 
“ our security now and its maintenance hereafter-—except 
“ the seizure and occupation of a portion of the territories 
u of the Burm&h kingdom.” The Court of Directors and 
the Ministry concurred in this opinion, and on the 20th 
December a proclamation was issued declaring that Pegu 
was henceforth to be considered a portion of the British 
dominions. No province has ever gained so much in so 
short a period by annexation. The export and import traffic 
has increased from a few lacs to nine crores; the people are 
happy and contented, and would consider a change of 
masters the greatest of calamities. The first Burmese war 
had entailed au expenditure of thirteen crores ; the second 
cost a little over one more. 
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SECTION III. 

LORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION—ANNEXATIONS. 

The confiscation of the Punjab and Pegu, like the annexa¬ 
tions made during fifty years to the dominions of the 
Company from the territories of Mysore, Sindia, Annexation 
Nagpore, Holkar, and the Peshwa, followed the vokey. . 
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a; 1). fortune of war, and were the natural consequence of un- 
1818 provoked hostilities ; but the absorption of Satara, Nag- 
pore, and Jhansi was based on the failure of heirs, and the 
assumed prerogative of the paramount power in India. 
They constitute what has been termed the “ annexation 
“ policy ” of Lord Dalhousie, which has been compared to 
“ the acts of brigands counting out their spoil in a wood, 
“ rather than the acts of British statesmanship/’ and he 
has been stigmatised as “the worst and basest of rulers.” 
To trace this policy to its origin, it is to be observed that, 
seven years before his arrival, the Governor-General and 
Council in 1841 recorded their unanimous opinion that 
“ our policy should be to persevere in the one clear and 
“ direct course of abandoning no just or honourable acces- 
u sion of territory or revenue while all existing claims of 
“ right are scrupulously respected.” Lord Dalhousie, soon 
after assuming the government, recorded his entire con¬ 
currence in the views of his predecessors, and said that 
u we were bound not to put aside or neglect such rightful 
u opportunities of acquiring territory or revenue as may 
“ from time to time present themselves, by the failure of all 
u heirs of every description whatever, or from the failure oi 
u heirs natural; but wherever a shadow of doubt can be 
? “ shown the claim should be at once abandoned.” 

The principality of Satara, the first to which this prin¬ 
ciple was applied, was created by Lord Hastings in favour 
of the descendant of Sevajee on the absorption 
of the Peshwa’s dominions in 1819, and endowed 
with a revenue of fifteen lacs a year. The raja died on the 
5th April, 1848, without issue. He had repeatedly applied 
to the Resident for permission to adopt an heir, but had 
been informed that it was not in his power to grant it. Two 
hours before his death, a boy, previously unknown to him, 
was brought in by bap-hazard; the ceremony of adoption 
was performed with the usual rites, and a royal salute was 
fired. The adopted lad succeeded, as a matter of course, to 
the personal property of the raja., but the question arose 
whether he could succeed to the sovereignty without the 
sanction of the British Government. Sir George Clerk, 
the governor of Bombay, while admitting that the consent 
of the paramount power was required by custom, main¬ 
tained that the Government could not object to it without 
injustice. His successor. Lord Falkland, concurred with 
the oilier members of government in taking an opposite 
view of the ease. Mr. Willoughby, the ablest member of 
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the Council, affirmed that the confirmation of the para¬ 
mount authority in India was essential to the validity of 1343 
an adoption, according to custom so ancient and so uni¬ 
versal aa to have all the effect of law, and he would not 
allow states which, like Satara, had lapsed to us, to bo per¬ 
petuated by adoption. These conflicting- opinions were 
submitted to Lord Ilalhousie, and after a diligent examina¬ 
tion of precedents and documents, he recorded his entire 
agreement with Mr. Willoughby’a views, both on the 
general principle and on the policy to be adopted in this 
particular instance. The question was then referred to the 
decision of the Court of Directors, together with all the 
minutes recorded at Bombay and Calcutta. The Court, 
with the concurrence of the Board of Control, oommunL 
cated for the guidance of the Government of India the 
principle on which they were to act: “By the general law 
“ and custom of India, a dependent principality, like that 
“ of Satara, cannot pass to an adopted heir without the 
“ consent of the paramount power . . . and the general 
“ interests committed to our charge are best consulted by 
“ withholding it.” 

About five years later a similar case turned up at Nagporo. 1853 
It has been already stated that, in consequence of the 
treacherous attack of Appa Sahib on the Resi- K re< 
deucy in 1817, the kingdom was forfeited, but " 1 

Lord Hastings generously restored it to the royal family. 

The raja, who wa3 childless, repeatedly resisted the earnest 
advice of the Resident to adopt a son, and died in 1853 
without any heir or successor, lineal, collateral, or adopted. 

Lord Dalhousierecorded an elaborate minute on the subject, 
remarking, “ We have not now to decide any question which 
« turns on the right of a paramount power to refuse con- 
“ firmation to an adoption by an inferior. The raja has 
“ died, and deliberately abstained from adopting an heir. 
u The state of Nagpore, conferred on the raja and his heirs 
“ in 1818 by the British Government, has reverted to it on 
“• the death of the raja without an heir. The Government 
* 4 is wholly unfettered to decide as it may think fit; ” and 
he came to the conclusion that “the gratuitous alienation 
“ of the state of Kagpore in favour of a Mahratta youth was 
“ called for by no obligation of justice or equity, and was 
Ct forbidden by every consideration of . ound policy,” The 
Court of Directors signified their entire concurrence in the 
annexation, frnd stated as the ground of their decision that 
JJagpore was a principality granted after conquest by the 
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favour of the British Government to the late raja ou here¬ 
ditary tenure. He had left no heir of his body ; there was 
no male heir who by family or hereditary right could claim 
to succeed him ; he had adopted no son ; there was not in 
existence any person descended in the mole line from the 
founder of the dynasty, and they had no doubt of their 
right to resume the grant. 

The principality of Jhansi in Bundlecund was held by a 
chief as a tributary of the Pesbwa, whose rights in the 
v ansi province were ceded to the Company in 1817, and 
Lord Hastings, to reward him for his fidelity, 
declared the fief to be hereditary in his family. He died 
in 1835, after having adopted a son, but Sir Charles Met¬ 
calfe, then governor of Agra, declared that in the case of 
chiefs who merely held lands or enjoyed revenues under 
grants such as are issued by sovereigns to subjects, the 
power which made the grant had a right to resume it on 
failure of heirs male. He therefore refused to acknowledge 
any right to bequeath the sovereignty by adoption, and 
bestowed it on a descendant of the first- chief. He died ip 
1853, having adopted a son on his death-bed, and his widow, 
a woman of high spirit and great talent, demanded the 
succession for the lad. Colonel Low, one of the members 
of Council who had opposed the annexation of Nagpore, 
recorded in his minute “ the native rulers of Jhansi were 

never sovereigns; they were only subjects of a sovereign, 
41 first of the Peshwa, and latterly of the Company ; the 
u Government of India has now a full right to annex the 
u lands of Jhansi to the British dominions. 0 Lord Dalhousie 
stated that, as the last raja had left no heir of his body, and 
there was no male heir of any chief or raja who had ruled 
the principality for half a century, the right of the British 
Government to refuse to acknowledge the present adoption 
was unquestionable. The Court of Directors took the same 
view of the case, and Jhansi was incorporated in their 
territories. During the mutiny the ranee took a fearful 
revenge by putting eighty-three Europeans, men, women, 
and children, to death in cold blood. To these three cases 
of annexation^ that of Oude has been added to swell the 
condemnation pronounced on Lord Dalhousie’s proceedings, 
though it was effected contrary to his advice, by the direct 
orders of the Cabinet and the Court of Directors. On these 
questions we leave the reader to form his own judgment 
from the facts which we have thus placed before him. 

It was during the administration of Lord Dalhousie, and 
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wi& his fall concurrence, that- the dignity and privileges 
the nabob of the Carnatic were suppressed by Nabobs of 
the Government of Madras. The Carnatic was tb«cern&tic. 
annexed to the Company's territories in 1801 by Lord 
AVellesley, who allotted a sum of about seven lacs of rupees 
a year for the support of the nabob and his household; 
but he distinctly excluded all allusion to heirs and succes¬ 
sors. It was a personal settlement with a mediatized prince; 
the nabob enjoyed a titular dignity, received royal salutes, 
and was placed above law. Two nabobs in succession had 
left heirs at their death in 1819 and 1825, and the Govern¬ 
ment had allowed them to succeed to the title and the 
advantages attached to it. The last nabob died childless 
in 185%, and his uncle, Azim Jab, claimed the dignity and 
immunities and allowances attached to the nabobship. 

Lord Harris, the governor of Madras, pointed out in an 
elaborate minute that the Government was not bound to 
recognise a hereditary succession to this dignity, even of 
direct heirs, still less of those who were only collateral. 

He objected to the perpetuation of the nabobship, because 
it was prejudicial to the public interests that there should 
exist a separate authority in the town not amenable to law, 
which, combined with the vicious habits of the palace, en¬ 
couraged the accumulation of an idle and dissolute popula¬ 
tion in the capital of the Presidency, The nabob’s palace 
was mortgaged, and his debts amounted to half a crore of 
rupees, . Lord Harris proposed that the annuities of the 
Aroot family should cease, that the Government should 
undertake to settle its debts and make a moderate allow¬ 
ance to the uncle. Lord Dalhousie fully concurred in these 
views, and the Court of Directors asserted that the rights 
of the family were restricted to the prince who signed the 
treaty in 1801. 

The vexatious question of the Hyderabad contingent was 1853 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion by the tact and resolu¬ 
tion of Lord Dalhousie and the firmness and The Nizam 
judgment of Colonel Low, the Resident at the andBerar. 
Nizam’s court. The origin of this force has been explained 
in a former chapter. It was over-officered and over-paid, 
and formed a severe tax on the revenues of the state, but 
the Nizam would not hear of its being reduced. Its allow¬ 
ances had repeatedly fallen into arrears, when it became 
necessary for the Resident to make advances from his 
treasury, which the Nizam ach nowlodged as a debt bearing 
interest,. The territory of Hyderabad was sufficiently pro- 
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1853 but it was impossible to prevail on the Nizam to attend to 
business; his debts amounted to three crores, and the ex¬ 
orbitant interest lie was obliged to pay, combined with the 
cost of a horde of 40,000 foreign mercenaries he persisted 
in maintaining, devoured bis resources. Tbe Nizam had 
from time to time made some payments towards the liquida¬ 
tion of tbe debt incurred for the contingent, but by 18o3 it 
had again accumulated to half a crore of rupees. Lord 
Dalhousie’s patience was exhausted by four years of evasion, 
and he determined to bring the question to an issue. He 
proposed the draft of a treaty placing the contingent on a 
definite and permanent footing, providing for its punctual 
payment, and effecting an equitable settlement of arrears 
by the transfer of territory yielding about thirty-six lacs a 
year, which was less than the annual claim on the Nizam 
by about six lacs. By this arrangement he was relieved 
from a debt of half a crore; but, however beneficial it might 
be to his interests, Le manifested a strong reluctance to 
agree to it, and it was only on tbe importunity of his 
ministers, and more particularly through the influence of a 
favourite valet whom the ministers had bribed, that he was 
induced to give his consent to it. The districts which he 
ceded were those in West Berar, which Lord Wellesley had 
generously given his ancestor for the very equivocal assist, 
auce he had rendered in the war with the Mahrattas in 
1803. 


SECTION IV. 

EORD DALHOUSIE’S ADMINISTRATION—ORDE—SOCtAI, AND 
MATERIAL IMPROVEMENTS. 

No province in India had suffered the affliction of misrule 
for so long a period as Oude, and it was to be traced to the 
Chronic presence of the British army, which effectually 
misrule j n protected the ruler from the indignation of his 

0nde - subjects. The expostulations of Warren Hastings, 
of Lord Cornwallis, of Sir John Shore, and of Lord Hastings * 
had been totally unheeded. In 1831 Lord William Bentinck 
assured the king, that unless prompt measures were adopted 
to reform abuses and to give the people the benefit of good 
government, the Company would assume the administration, 
and reduce him to the same condition as the nabob of 
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(jtf Moorshedabad. This remonstrance produced a slight re~ 
formation, but it was transient. Twelve years after Lord 
Hardinge visited Lucknow and earnestly renewed the 
remonstrance, assuring the king that, unless these reforma¬ 
tions were carried out within two years, the government of 
the whole country would be taken out of Ms hands. 

Colonel Sleeman, who was soon after appointed Resident, 
was desired to make a tour through the country and ascer¬ 
tain whether any reform had been made in the c ^ ^ 
administration. His report presented a dark StanLrs 
record of crime and misery. The king main- reporfc ‘ 
tained a superfluous army of 70,000 men, who received 
scanty and uncertain pay, and were driven to prey upon 
the people. Their foraging parties indiscriminately plun¬ 
dered the villagers of provisions, and brought away the 
roofs and doors of the houses for fuel. It was impossible 
to conceive a, greater curse to a country than such a body 
of disorganised and licentious soldiery. There were 246 
forts or strongholds in the country, with 476 guns, held by 
the higher class of landholders, chiefly Rajpoots. They 
had converted large tracts of the most fertile land into 
mngle, which became the haunts of lawless characters, who 
levied heavy imposts on all traders and travellers. Within 
sixteen miles of the capital one landholder had thus turned 
thirty miles of rich land into jungle, and erected four forti¬ 
fications within the circle. The king, immured in his 
palace, was invisible except to his women, musicians, and 
buffoons. The favourite fiddler had been appointed chief 
justice ; the chief singer was de facto king. Every officer 
on his appointment was required to pay heavy douceurs 
to the king, to the heir-apparent, to the minister, in 
tact, to whomever was supposed to have interest at court, 
and he reimbursed himself by extortions from the people. 
Colonel Sleeman—who was an impassioned foe to annex¬ 
ation—stated in his report that, notwithstanding his 
earnest desire to maintain the throne of Oude in its in¬ 
tegrity, fifty years of experience had destroyed every hope 
that the king would carry out a system of administration 
^ calculated to secure life and property and to promote the 
happiness of the people, “He did not think that, with a 
“ due regard to its own character as the paramount power 
“ in India, and the particular obligations by which it was 
“ bound by solemn treaties to the suffering people of this 
u distracted country, the Government could any longer 
“ forbear to take over the administration,” in perpetuity ; 
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a.». making suitable provision for the dignity and comfort of 
1853 the king. General Ontram, who was equally desirous of 
maintaining, if possible, the few remaining states in India, 
was appointed Resident by 1 jord Dalhousie, and directed to 
make a thorough, inquiry into the condition of the people. 
He stated that, not only' was there no improvement, bat no 
prospect of any, and that the duty imposed on the Govern¬ 
ment by treaty could no longer admit of its honestly in¬ 
dulging the reluctance hitherto felt of haying recourse to 
the°decisive measure of assuming the administration. He 
asserted that it was at the cost of o,000,000 people, ioi 
whom we were bound to secure good government, that we 
wei-e upholding the sovereign power of this effete and .in¬ 
capable dynasty. 

Lord Dalhousie drew np a comprehensive minute on the 
subject, in which he analysed the evidence which had boon 
given during a long series of years of the gross 
Lor^PaJ- and inveterate abuse of power in Oude, and the 
nousie and opinions which bad been recorded, without excep- 
the Council. 0 f our obligation to afford relief to the 

people. Were it not for the presence of our troops, he 
said, the people would long since have worked their own 
deliverance; inaction on our part could no longer be justi- 
c fied. But, he added, the rulers of Oude, however unfaithful 
to the trust conferred on them, have yet ever been faithful 
and true in their allegiance to the British power, and they 
have aided us as best they could in the hour of our utmost, 
need. Justice and gratitude require that, in ameliorating the 
lot of the people, we should lower the dignity and authority 
of the sovereign as little as possible. The prospects oi toe 
people may be improved without resorting to so extreme a 
measure as the annexation of the territory and the abolition 
of the throne. “ '1 do not therefore advise that Oude be 
“ declared a .British province.” He proposed that the king 
should retain t he sovereignty, that he should vest the whole 
of the civil and military administration in the hands of the 
Company, and receive an annual stipend for the support of 
his honour and dignity. Of the members of Council, Mr 

_ I10 w Sir Barnes—Peacock coincided wit h Lord Dalhousie; 

Mr.—now Sir John—Grant, and governor oi' Jamaica, 
recommended the incorporation of Oude with the British 
territories ; and General Low, who had opposed the annexa ¬ 
tion of Nagpore, and who had, moreover, been Resident at 
Lucknow, asserted that the disorders in the country were 
of such long standing, and so inveterate, that there was no 
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nicde of maintaining a just government but by placing the A.n t 
whole of its territory exclusively and permanently under the 1 Sod 
direct management of the East India Company. 

Lord Dalhousie transmitted all these minutes, together 
with the reports ,of Colonel Sleeman and General On tram, 

„ to the Court of Directors, with whom, and with Annexation 
the Ministry, rested the decision of this great of 0ud(? - 
question. After earnest deliberation for two months, they 
came to the determination to overrule the advice of Lord 
Dalhousie, and to adopt what he had endeavoured to dis¬ 
suade them from—the annexation of the territory and the 
abolition of the throne ; and thus ended the sovereignty of 1S50 
the king of Oude, on whom an annuity of twelve lacs of 
rupees a year was settled. 

Lord Dalhousie’s administration was rendered not less 
memorable by his administrative reforms and by material 
progress than by its political results. There was Administra¬ 
te branch of the public service which his keen eye twereiorms. 
did not penetrate, and into which he did not introduce im¬ 
provements, the value of which has been gracefully acknow¬ 
ledged even by his enemies. He had an insuperable aversion 
to what he described as the cumbersome and obstructive 
agency of boards, and he abolished them as far as possible, 
and invigorated each department by unity of control and 
responsibility. Though a civilian, there was no portion of 
the public service in which his reforms were more radical 
and more beneficial than the army. He abolished the i860 
military board, and placed the multifarious duties which 
had been thrust upon it, and which it was never able to 
perform with efficiency, under the charge of single officers 
of largo experience. The board had been weighted with 
the superintendence of all public works, and in no division 
had its failure been more palpable. Lord Dalhousie 
organised a public works department, with a separate 
secretary, not only to the Government of India, but to each !R5t> 
Presidency. The responsibility of management w as vested 
in a chief engineer, assisted by a body of executive officers 
and subordinates. To secure the uninterrupted progx*ess of 
public works, which had previously been prosecuted by 
spasmodic efforts, a schedule of those which were to be 
executed during each year was to be submitted to Govern¬ 
ment at the commencement of it. 

The revenues of India were increased during Lord 
Dalhousie’a administration from twenty-six to thirty crores. 

i i X 
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I:d. The wars in which the Government of India had been oiu 
ISIS Revoimea gaged with little intermission for toil years, had 
t0 vul * absorbed thirty crores, and entailed an annual 
deficit, which, however, ceasedwith the cause of it, and 
there was for a time the bright gleam of a surplus, but 
it was extinguished two years after by the mutiny. 
During the period of eight years now under renew, the 
commerce of Bombay was developed to an extmordmaiy 
degree, and that of Calcutta was doubled, while the coast¬ 
ing trade was liberated from every obstruction, and ren¬ 
dered more safe by the erection of lighthouses along the 
coast. 

1853 The importance of conferring on the comparatively poor 
population of India the boon of cheap and uni- 
Postage. f orm postage which, had long been enjoyed in 
England, had been frequently discussed, in a perfunctory 
manner. Lord Dalhousie took up the question with life 
accustomed energy, and transmitted to Leadenhall Street 
the proposal of establishing a uniform rate of half an anna, 
or three-farthings, for every letter of a defined weight, 
irrespective of distance, though in some cases it even ex 
ceeded two thousand miles. The Court gave the same ready 
and liberal sanction to this plan as they had, indeed done to 
all his other great schemes of improvement. He likewise 
procured a reduction of the rate of postage between 
England and India, and took a national pride in an 
arrangement which he said w would enable the Scotch 
“ recruit at Pesliawur to write to his mother at John 
“ O 1 Groat’s house for sixpence.” 

The Ganges Canal was commenced long before Lord 
Dalhousie’s arrival, but it was advancing at so sluggish a 
The Ganges p^ce, that the sura expended on it from the begin- 
Canal. ning had not exceeded seventeen lacs of rupees. 
He pressed it forward with unabated ardour, allowing no 
financial pressure and no exigencies of war to interrupt 
its progress; and the sum appropriated to it in six years 
exceeded a crore and a half of rupees. The main stream 
1851 was opened by Mr. Colvin, the lieutenant-governor of 
Agra, in March 1854. This gigantic undertaking which 
was designed and completed by the late Sir Proby Cautley, 
stands among the noblest efforts of civilisation. It nearly 
equals the aggregate length of all the lines of the four 
greatest canals of France, arid is five times longer than all 
the main lines in Lombai'dy. 

The system of railroads which is working a greater and 
more beneficial change in the social, political, and com- 



mbrciul interests of India than has been known at any 
former period, is due to tlie exertions of Lord 
Dalhousie. The first railway was projected by ttul0RfN 
Sir Macdonald Stephenson^n 1843, and received great en¬ 
couragement from Mr, Wilberforce Bird, when officiating 
as governor-general, and subsequently from Lord Hardinge, 
but the commercial disasters of 1846 and 1847, and the 
reluctance of English capitalists to embark in ati unexplored 
field of enterprise in India, baffled ike undertaking. The 
indefatigable zeal of Sir Macdonald succeeded at length 
in forming the East India Railway Company, and Sir a.o. 
James Hogg, a member of the Court of Directors, prevailed 1.84# 
on hi? colleagues, though not without great difficulty, to 
guarantee a rate of interest sufficient to raise the capital. 

Two short and experimental lines at Calcutta and at 
Bombay were sanctioned, but as numerous applications for 
similar concessions poured in upon the India House, the 
Court bad the wisdom to refer them to the consideration 
of Lord Dalhousie, with the intimation of their wish “ that 
lt India should, without unnecessary loss of time, possess 
the immense advantage of a regular and well-devised 
“ system of railway communications. 5 * 

The question could not have been placed in the hands of 
one better qualified to do justice to it. He had presided at 
the Board of Trade for several years during the Ii0nl 
most active period of railway enterprise, and Dftttjonafc’a 
had become complete master of the principles miT>utc# 
and details of railway economy. To this pre-eminent ad¬ 
vantage he added large and comprehensive views of policy. 

In the elaborate minute he transmitted to the Directors on 
the* 20th April, 1853, which became the basis of the rail- ?853 
way system of India, he expressed his hope that the limited 
section of experimental line hitherto sanctioned would no 
longer form the standard for railway works in India. A 
glance at the map, he said, would suffice to show how im¬ 
measurable would be the political advantages of a system 
of internal communication by which intelligence of every 
event should be transmit ted to the Government at a speed 
fivefold its present rate, and enable the Government to 
bring the main bulk of its military strength to bear upon 
any given point in as many days as it now requires months. 

The commercial and social advantages of the rail were 
beyond all calculation. “ A system of railways judiciously 
“ selected arid formed would surely and rapidly give, rise in 
this empire to the same encouragement of enterprise, the 
“same multiplication of produce, the same discovery of 
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A.i>, “ latent ibi ces, and the same increase of na tional wealth that 

1853 “ have marked the introduction of improved and extended 
“ communication? in the various kingdoms of the Western 
“ world. With the aid of a Railway carried up to the 
“ Indus, the risk involved in the extension of our 
u frontier to a distance of 1,500 miles from the capital 
“ would be infinitely diminished. Peshawur would, in fact, 
“ be reached in less time and with greater facility than 
“ Moor&hadabad, though only seventy miles distant from 
“ Calcutta, in the days of Clive.” He then proceeded to 
lay down a system of railways for the whole continent 
winch should connect the Presidencies with each other 
and form the great trunk lines. He advocated the construc¬ 
tion of the lines by public companies, sustained by a State 
guarantee and controlled, directly but not vexatiously. by 
the Government of the country, acting in the interests oi 
the public on the principle for which he had contended) 
though in vain, when at the Board of Trade. 

1362 Another boon conferred on India by Lord Dalhousic 
was the electric telegraph, created by the enterprising 
The Electric spirit of Mr.—now Sir William—OlSh&ugh- 
Teie#raph. nessy. After a series of experiments he succeede d 
in laying down a line from Calcutta to the sea at Kedgeree,, 
which, by expediting the communication of intelligence, 
was found to be of eminent service during the Burmese 
war, when hours were invaluable. Lord Dalhousie lost no 
time in sending Mr, O’Shaugtmessy to England with a 
letter to the Court of Directors, stating that the success of 
this experiment had added intensity to his desire to bring 
the various sections of the empire into communication with 
each other by telegraphic wires, and he made it his earnest 
personal solicitation that they would authorise the imme¬ 
diate construction of them. * u Every thing,” he added, 
“ moves faster nowadays all the world over, except the 
“ transaction of Indian business.” Happily Sir James 
Hogg occupied the chair at tlie India House,' and he took 
the same interest in the promotion of the telegraph as he 
had done of the rail. The proposal was carried through the 
various official stages with such promptitude that, within a 
week of the arrival of Lord Dalbousie’s communication, 
the despatch sanctioning the establishment of the telegraph 
was on its way to India. The wires have now been spread 
over the country, and have fully answered the hopes of the 
Governor-General, by increasing the security of the 
empire, and augmenting the facilities for governing it ten- 
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fold. Even his roost ambitious expectations have been rea¬ 
lised by the progress of science. “ It may yet be hoped,” 
lie wrote, “ that the system, of electric telegraphs in India 
“ may one day be linked w^h those which envelope Europe 
“and which already seek to stretch across the Atlantic.’’ 
Not only is the Government of India in daily communica¬ 
tion with the home authorities, but on a recent occasion a 
complimentary message from the Governor-General at 
Simla to the President of the United States reached Wash¬ 
ington and was acknowledged in three hours. It cannot, 
however, but be considered a fortunate, not to say a provi¬ 
dential, circumstance that the submarine telegraph was not 
in existence before the conquest of India had been com¬ 
pleted, and Peshawur had become tho frontier station of 
the empire. Considering the inveterate repugnance of the 
Court: of Directors and of the Board ofc' Control to any 
increase of territory whatever, it is manifest that, if such 
facilities of communication had existed at a more early 
period, there would have been no Indian empire to govern. 

Lord Dalhousie embarked for England on the 6th 
March, 1856. The population of tho metropolis, moved by 
a feeling of admiration of the great ruler who had Charactf?r ot 
enlarged, consolidated, and improved the empire, Lord Dai* 
crowded the plain to testify their regret at his 
departure. Eight years of incessant toil had ex¬ 
hausted his constitution, and, after a lingering illness of 
four years, he sank into the grave, on the 19th December, 
I860, at the premature age of forty-eight. His adminis¬ 
tration forms one of the most important eras in the history 
of British India. His plans were always broad and com¬ 
prehensive, and bo7’e the stamp of solid improvement, and 
not of mere sensational innovation. With a clear intellect 
and a sound and independent judgment, lie combined great 
firmness of purpose and decision of character. If he 
exacted the rigid performance of duty from those under 
him, he set thorn the example by his own intense application 
to public business, to which, by a noble devotion, he sacri¬ 
ficed leisure, ease, comfort, and even health. Every 
question that came before him was investigated with 
patience and diligence, and with a scrupulous desire .to 
arrive at a right decision. He marshalled with great im¬ 
partiality all the arguments on both sides of any subject, 
and adduced weighty reasons whatever the decision he 
formed, the soundness of which was rarely questioned by 
iiis colleagues or the public. Among* the governors-general 
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he stands on the same pedestal with Warren Hastings and 
Lord Wellesley, and his public character, like theirs, has had 
to pass through the ordeal of obloquy. It was twenty-seven 
years after the House of Commons had impeached Warren 
Hastings that the members rose in a body, to pay sponta¬ 
neous homage to his merits as ho entered their chamber in 
1818. It was thirty years before the Court of Directors, 
who had treated Lord Wellesley as a criminal, assured him 
that he “ had been animated by an ardent zeal to promote 
“ the welfare of India, and to uphold the interests and 
u honour of the British empire, and that they looked hack 
u to the eventful and brilliant period of his government 
“with feelings common to their countrymen.” Lord Dal- 
liousie’s acquittal may perhaps be longer delayed, but it is 
not the less certain, The only indictment against him is 
his annexation policy, as it is called, which was hasti ly pro¬ 
nounced to have been the cause of the mutiny ; and it was 
inevitable that the feelings of indignation which its atro¬ 
cities created should be in some measure transferred to 
the individual who was charged with having occasioned it. 
The great merits of his administration cannot, therefore, be 
frilly appreciated till the voice of posterity has removed this 
reproach from it. 

a. 8. The Charter of 1833 expired in 1853, and a strenuous 

1853 effort was made to wrest the government of India from the 
The Charter East India Company, but the Whig Ministry de- 
ofi8o3. termined to continue it in their hands, not, 
however, as formerly, for any definite period, but until 
Parliament should otherwise ordain. The India Bill was 
introduced by Sir Charles Wood, the President of the 
Board of Control, in a lucid speech of five hours ; which, 
considering that he came into office only five months before, 
a stranger to Indian affairs, exhibited no ordinary talent, 
and held out the prospect of an enlightened and vigorous ad¬ 
ministration, which was subsequently realised to the fullest 
extent. The chief modifications were three. The number 
of the Court of Director^ was reduced from thirty to eigh¬ 
teen, and the elimination was effected by a most ingenious 
process of balloting, devised by the secretary, Sir James 
Melvill. Of the reduced number a certain proportion was 
to be nominated by the Crown. Under the old system, 
many of the most eminent, of the public servants in India 
were excluded from the Direction on their return to Eng¬ 
land, owing to their invincible repugnance to a laborious and 
humiliating course of canvassing ; but the Minister was now 
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enabled at once to avail himself of their invaluable assist- A.r. 
anee. The government of Bengal and Bebar, moreover, 
was entrusted to a separate Lieutenant-governor. fhe 
administration of these provinces, containing -a. population 
of more than fifty millions, and contributing one-third of 
the revenues of the empire, bad down to this period been 
imposed on the Governor-general and, whenever lie was 
absent, which was generally one-half his time, it devolved 
on the senior member of Council, who sometimes happened 
to be a military officer rewarded for services in the field, 
and, in one instance, for reforming the Madras Commis¬ 
sariat. Under this anomalous system there had been no 
fewer than ten governors and deputy-governors of Bengal 
in the course of eleven years. Throughout this period of 
perpetual change and inevitable weakness the post of 
secretary was occupied by Mr.—now Sir Frederick 
Halliday, and it was owingtc his great local knowledge and 
experience, and to his sound judgment and diligence, that 
the administration exhibited any degree of energy or con¬ 
sistency. His eminent services were rewarded by the first, 
appointment to the. Lieutenant-governorship. By a third 
provision of the Charier, the patronage of the Civil Service 
was withdrawn from the Court of Directors to make way 
for the principle of unreserved competition. 


CHAPTER XV. 


SECTION I. 


LOUD CANNING’S APMTNISTOATION—THE MUTINY—MEERUT — 

DEI,HI—THE PUNJAB. 

Lord Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning, the 186{$ 
thirteenth and last of tie Governors-general of the East 
India Company, and the first viceroy of the Lord Can- 
Queen. His father, George Canning, was ap- jggyggpj- 
pointed governor-general in 1822, but did not 
embark. He himself had sat in the House of I/ords for 
twenty years, and filled several offices of state, and had thus 
acquired a good store of official experience. At the vale¬ 
dictory banquet given to him by the Court of Directors 
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lie uttered these memorable expressions:—“ I wish for a 
peaceful time of office ; bat. I cannot forget that in the sky 
u of India, serene as it is, a small cloud may arise no larger 
u than a man’s hand, but which, growing larger and larger, 
may at last threaten to burst, and overwhelm us with 
‘‘ruin.” The succeeding narrative will show how pro- 
phetio this enunciation proved to be. His administration 
was marked by a series of events of unexampled magnitude 
—the mutiny and extinction of an army of 150,000 sepoys, 
— the wholesale massacre of Europeans, men, women and 
children—the loss and recovery of the North-West pro¬ 
vinces—the dissolution of the East India Company, and the 
annexation of the empire of India to the Crown. 

Lord Canning landed in Calcutta on the last day of 
February 1856, and for a fortnight enjoyed the benefit of 
Appearances intercourse with Lord Dalhousie, who believed 
of disaffec- v that India was in a state of profound tranqu illity. 
tu>n. Oude. the year wore on, however, the elements of 
disquietude, though not of immediate danger, began to 
make their appearance. The deposed king of Oude was 
allow ed to take up his residence in the suburbs of Calcutta, 
and his emissaries were actively employed in diffusing a feel¬ 
ing of hostility to the British Government in and around the 
metropolis. The chief commissionership of Oude had un¬ 
fortunately been given to a civilian, Mr. Coverley Jackson, 
who was utterly unfit for such a post. Instead of labour¬ 
ing to reconcile the chiefs and people to a foreign rule, as 
Outram and Sleeman would have laboured to do ; his time 
was passed in unseemly squabbles with his subordinates, 
and in sowing the dragon’s teeth of rebellion among the 
proud aristocracy of the country by a wanton and disas¬ 
trous interference with the tenures of their estates. 

In the old Mahomedan capital of India, in which the 
royal family had been injudiciously permitted to keep up a 
Discontent mimic court, the proceedings of Government, 
at Delhi. aroused a strong fooling of animosity. Contrary 
co the advice of some of the venerable members of the 
Court of Directors, the Board of Control had determined to 
remove the family from Delhi ; and, on the death of the 
king Bahadoor Shah, to discontinue the royal title and 
immunities. From a feeling of deference to the strong re¬ 
monstrances of the Directors who had opposed this 
measure, Lord Dalhousie had postponed taking action upon 
it, and it was left to the consideration of Lord Canning, 
who at once adopted the conclusion that the palace of 
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Delhi, which. was a mile in circr inference anrl the citadel ot 
a fortified town, and which was urgently required for mili¬ 
tary purposes, should be in the hands of the Government 
of the country. A communication to this efiect was made 
to the king, who was likewise informed that his son 
Mahomed Korash would be recognised as his successor, but 
without the title of king. His young and favourite wife, 
Zeenut Mehal, was anxious to secure the succession for her 
own son, and resented his exclusion, and not less the loss 
of the regal dignity and privileges of the family. She set 
every engine at work to create a hostile excitement against 
the British Government in the Mahomed an community, not 
only of Hindustan, but also of the Deccan, and extended 
her intrigues to Persia, then at war with England. 
Rumours were at the same time disseminated that Lord 
Canning had arrived with orders from the. Queen o( 
England to enforce the profession of Christianity on the 
natives of India. There was likewise a prophecy abroad at 
the time that the Company’s raj , or rule, was to last only 
a hundred years, and 1857 was the centenary ot Plassv. 
This prediction was industriously propagated, and tended, 
as in other cases, to promote its own fulfilment, by creating 
an impression that the fate of the British Government was 
subject to the inevitable law of destiny. There can be 
little doubt that towards the close of 1850 the public mind 
had become unsettled, and that a vague apprehension oi 
some portentous event was generally diffused through the 
community. 

The native soldiery of India, whether under their native 
princes or under our own fiag, had never been exempt from 
a spirit of insubordination. Sindia, Holkar, and The native 
the other Mahratta rulers had been rupeatedly ar ^ y * 
subject to coercion by their mutinous soldiers, liunjeet 
Sing declared that he dreaded his own victorious troops 
more than be feared his enemies. In the Company s army, 
from the first mutiny in 1764 at Buxar to the latest in 1850 
at Shikarpore, there had been a constant succession of out¬ 
breaks more or less formidable. In 18*56 there were two 
especial causes of annoyance calculated to disquiet the minds 
of men whom we had been accustomed to pamper. More 
than forty thousand of the sepoys were recruited from Oude, 
aud with the view of attaching them to our service, they 
had enjoyed the privilege of having their lawsuits decided 
before others, on the production of a rescript from their com¬ 
manding officers. This exclusive privilege, which gave 
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A/tr. them importance, in their native villages, was lost on the 

1856 annexation of the country, and it created a feeling of dis¬ 
content. Moreover, only six of the Bengal regiments were 
enlisted for foreign service, and in 1856 Government pro¬ 
mulgated an order that in future the services of no recruit 
would be accepted who did not engage to embark when 
required. The order was as reasonable as it was necessary, 
but it produced a deep feeling of dissatisfaction m every 
regiment. The Company’s military serv ice was considered 
both an honourable and an hereditary profession; but nude/ 
the new rule the sons and nephews of the high-caste sepoys 
who were waiting for vacancies must either forego the 
service altogether, or defile their caste by crossing the 
u black water.” 

It is questionable, however, whether the disaffection ex¬ 
cited by the two royal families of On da and .Delhi, or even 
The ceased the discontent of the sepoys, would have culmi- 
cartridges. nated in the revolt of the whole army, and. the 
barbarities which accompanied it, but for the unexpected 
incident of the greased cartridges, which proved a god-send 
to the enemies of Government. It had been determined to 
supersede the old infantry musket by an improved descrip¬ 
tion of fire-arm with a grooved bore, which could not be 
* loaded without lubricating the cartridge. Dumdum, in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta, was one of the schools of mus¬ 
ketry for instruction in the use of the Enfield rifle. Early 

1857 in January 1857 a low-caste man employed in the magazine 
meeting a brahmin sepoy, asked him for a drink of water 
from his brass water-flask, and was refused on the ground 
of his caste; upon which he remarked that “high caste and 
u low caste would soon be on an ' quality, as cartridges 
“ smeared with beef fat and hog’s lard were being made up 
te at the magazine which all the sepoys would be compelled 
u to use.” The alarm spread like wild fire among the 
sepoys at Dumdum and through the four regiments at 
Barrackpore. The emissaries of the king of Oude in¬ 
dustriously circulated a report that, in prosecution of a long 
cherished design, the Government, under special instruc¬ 
tions from England, had caused the cartridges to be greased 
with ingredients which would defile both Hindoos and 
Mnhomedans, as a. preliminary to their forcible conversion 
to Christianity. A frantic feeling of terror and indignation 
spread through the regiments, which was evinced by the 
incendiary fires which from night to night destroyed the 
officers’ bungalows and the public buildings. 

As soon as the excitement created by the rumour of the 
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greased cartridges became known to the Govern me 
Calcutta active measures were taken to allay it. Tr 
Telegraphic messages were despatched to all the u 
stations up the country to issue the cartridges c * ateKl * 1Au 
tree from grease. At Barrackpore the sepoys were assured 
by General Hearsay, who had acquired great influence over 
them, that there was no cause for alarm, that the Govern¬ 
ment never bad any design on their caste, that no greased 
cartridges had been issued., and that they might lubricate 
their own cartridges with bees’ wax. But they were beyond 
the reach of reason, and it was found impossible to dis¬ 
abuse them. When it was demonstrated to them that 
there was no grease in the cartridges, they affirmed that the 
paper itself which had a glossy appearance, was polluted. 
The public post w;is laden with their letters, and in a 
few days every regiment throughout Hindostan was in¬ 
fected with the same feeling of alarm and passion. The 
little cloud was “ growing larger and larger,” and threa¬ 
tening to u burst and overwhelm the Government with 
ruin.” 

At the time when the peril of the empire was thus in 
the extreme, the usual means of confronting it were 
wanting India had been in a great measure PaTlcityof 
stripped of the European force which was now European 
urgently required to control an infatuated an d in- Lr00Jps ‘' 
furiate native army. Regiment*alter regiment had. been 
withdrawn from the country in spite of the remonstrances 
of Lord Dalhousie, who was constrained at length to ‘ in¬ 
form Lord Palmerston that he could not bo responsible for 
the safety of the empire if any more European troops were 
withdrawn ; yet four more were sent to Persia after he bad 
retired from the country. Instead of the safe proportion 
of one European to three native regiments, which the tra¬ 
dition of half a century had established, there was at this 
time, little more than a single regiment to ten native corps 
between Calcutta and Agra. Lord Lawrence indeed 
affirmed that, 46 if there had been 5,000 more Europeans, it 
4< is certain that the mutiny would not have happened; 
“ but the natives thought the country was quite denuded 
“ of troops.” When the crisis appeared imminent Lord 
Canning sent round to Rangoon for the 84th, and, on its 
arrival, ventured to bring down and disband the 19 th, 
which had mutinied at Berharnpore. 

The month of April passed with little disturbance, but 
in- great disquietude. It afterwards transpired that a 
general conspiracy had been organised throughout the 
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:t army, for the simultaneous revolt of every regiment 
at every station in Hindostan, on tie evening 
of the last Sunday in May, at the hour of 
;„w*ut. church, service, when all the Europeans were to be 
massacred without regard to sex or age; but an unexpected 
transaction at Meerut led to a premature outbreak. It was 
the largest and most important military station ia the 
North-West provinces, and also the head-quarters of the 
artillery, and any movement in it was sure to exercise a 
powerful influence at other stations. There the ordnance 
department had been employed in making up the greased 
cartridges under flie eyes of the sepoys. The general ex¬ 
citement which pervaded the cantonment and the sur¬ 
rounding country was constantly foment ed by fresh and 
more alarming rumours. It was TiSerfed that the flour 
in the bazaars had been mixed up with ground bones, and 
that even the salt had been polluted. No lie was too absurd 
to be believed. It was manifest that the enemies of 
Government had taken advantage of the existing agitation 
to inflame the minds of the sepoys, and to convulse the 
country. Foremost among these conspirators in the North- 
West "was Dooudhoo Punt, commonly known as Nana 
Sahib, the adopted son of the ex-Peshwa Bajee Kao, who, 
during his residence at Bitlioor, bad received through his 
annuity an aggregate sum of two crores and a half of 
rupees, the greater portion of which ho had bequeathed to 
the Nana. He had the effrontery to demand a continuance 
of the pension of eight lacs of rupees a year, which was 
necessarily refused him, and he vowed vengeance on the 
Government, and during the early part of the year was 
found travelling about in Oude and other districts sowing 
the seeds of revolt. 

The troopers of the 3rd Cavalry at Meerut, chiefly 
Mabomedans, were the first to break out into open mutiny. 
The fovi It was explained to them on parade that they 
Cavalry. were not required to bite the cartridges, but 
simply to pinch off the cud ; but of the ninety men to whom 
the cartridges were offered on the 24th April, eighty-five 
refused to touch them, and were ordered to be brought to 
a eoart-martial. The court was composed of fifteen native 
officers of artillery, cavalry, and infantry, and by the vote of 
fourteen the troopers were found guilty of disobedience of 
orders, and sentenced to hard labour for ten years. On 
the morning of the 9th May, in the presence of their fellow- 
soldiers drawn up on parade, their uniform was stripped 
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&& fchoir backs, and shackles affixed to their ankles. Some a.o. 
of thorn were the flower of the regiment, and had served 1867 
tbo state in many campaigns, and they implored the 
general to have mercy on them, and not subject them to 
so ignominious a doom. To the feeling of alarm for their 
caste in the minds of the sepoys was now added a feeling 
of burning wrath as they saw their comrades marched off 
to gaol like the meanest felons. The whole transaction 
exhibited a spirit of incomprehensible infatuation on the 
part of the military authorities of the station as well as of 
the commander-iii-chief. 

The next day, Sunday, the 10th May, as the Europeans 
were proceeding to Church in the evening, the native troops 
broke out. The troopers of the 3rd Cavalry hast- The outburst 
ened to the gaol, which was guarded only by <>f the loth 
sepoys, and liberated their companions. The in- 
tafttry and the cavalry, the Hindoos and the Mahomedans, 
made common cause, and massacred all the Europeans 
without distinction of age or sex whom they could find. 

Half a, century before Colonel Gillespie, with a regiment of 
dragoons and some galloper guns, had at once quelled the 
Vellore mutiny and saved the Deccan. The European force 
at Meerut consisted of a battalion of riflemen, a regiment of 
dragoons, and a large force of European artillery ; and the 
exercise of similar promptitude would have saved Meerut 
at once, and checked the principle of revolt in its infancy. 

But the commander of the division, General Hewitt, was a 
superannuated officer, inert and imbecile, of unwieldy bulk, 
and the last man who ought to have been entrusted with 
the charge of so important a station at such a crisis. The 
night was passed in burning down the residences of the 
officers and Europeans, and the massacre of the Christians, 
without any attempt to check it. The women and children 
who sought refuge in the gardens were tracked out and 
shot amidst the yells of the mutineers. “ The sweepings 
“ the gaols and the scum of the bazaars, all the rogues 
“ and. ruffians of Meerut and the robber-tribes of the 
* k neighbouring villages, were let loose, plundering and 
u destroying wherever an English bungalow was to be 
“ gutted and burnt/’ 

In the morning it was found that the mutineers had 
started on the road to Delhi. Had the carabineers and 
the horse artillery been instantly despatched after Atrocities at 
them, they might have reached the city, only 
forty miles distant, in time to save the lives of the Euro- 
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peans there, and to hold the mutiny in check, even if they 
had not overtaken and cut up the mutinous regiments 
on the route; but the wretched Hewict simply sent his 
cavalry out to reconnoitre. The 3rd Cavalry was speedily 
followed by the infantry, and being joined by the 38th, on 
duty in tlio city, began the work of destruction and murder. 
The commissioner, the chaplain and his daughter, and the 
European officers in the city were massacred. The Delhi 
bank was gutted and all its inmates slaughtered. The 
magazine, the largest in the North-West, with its vast 
supplies of gunpowder, was defended by only nine Euro¬ 
pean. officers and a few treacherous natives. The mutineers 
applied scaling ladders to the walls, and were streaming 
over them, when Lieut, Willoughby applied the torch to 
the train he had laid, and blew it up to prevent its falling 
into the hands of the enemy, and with it hundreds of the 
mutineers. None of these brave officers expected to sur¬ 
vive the explosion, and the sacrifice of their own lives in 
the service of their country was an act of distinguished hero¬ 
ism ; but four of them happily survived the catastrophe. 
The city was now completely in the hands of the in¬ 
i'he Europeans who had taken refuge at the 
main guard were shot down by volleys from the 
38th. The cantonment which was immediately 
beyond the walls contained two sepoy regiments, 
who rose upon the officers, set fire to their houses, and 
turned the guns upon them. Some of them and their wives 
succeeded in making their escape, and many a tale is re¬ 
corded of the heroic bearing of delicate ladies, some of 
them with children in their arms, as, under the burning 
sun of May, they sought refuge in the jtingles or waded 
through streams with scanty clothing and little food. 
Meanwhile the European and East India women and 
children in the city, about fifty in number, were seized, and 
after five days of barbarous treatment, taken into a court¬ 
yard of the palace, when a rope was thrown round them to 
prevent their escape, and they were one and all murdered. 
Not a European wa3 now left iu Delhi, The sepoys then 
proceeded to offer the sovereignty to the king, which he 
formally accepted. An old silver throne was brought 
into the hall of audience, on which lie took his seat, under a 
salute of twenty-one guns, and received public homage, and 
began to issue royal mandates. 

The wire flashed down to Calcutta the porteTitous intel¬ 
ligence of the mutiny at Meerut, the loss of Delhi, and the 
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establishment of a Mogul dynasty. Lord x Ganning immedi¬ 
ately sent to Madras, to Ceylon, and to Bombay for Mwawnta 
every available European regiment. A steamer of Lord Can 
was despatched to intercept Lord Elgin on his 7lin ^* 
mission to China, and entreat him to forward to Calcutta 
the European force which accompanied him, and orders 
wore issued to despatch the troops returning from the 
Persian expedition to Calcutta as fast as they arrived. 

The telegraph gave immediate notice of the crisis at 
Meerut to the officers in the Punjab, The number of 
European troops in the province was about 10,000, 
and of Sikhs 18,000, but they were outnumbered induT 1116 * 
by the H.indostanee flepovs, all ripe for revolt. Van ^ b - 
The strength of the Punjab consisted, however, not so much 
in the large collection of European soldiers, as in the body 
of able men in charge of the government. It was con¬ 
sidered Lord Dalhonsie’s “pet province,” and he had 
drained the older provinces of their best officers to enrich 
its establishments. Never since the introduction of British 
power into India had so largo a number of statesmen and 
generals of the first order been collected together in the 
administration of any province. At the head of this galaxy 
of talent stood Sir John Lawrence, a tower of strength, 
with a genius for military organization, although a civilian, 
second only to Lord Wellesley and Lord Dalhousie ; while 
among the foremost of his assistants were Robert Mont¬ 
gomery, Donald Macleod, Herbert- Edwardes, Neville Cham¬ 
berlain, and above all John Nicholson. Bub it is not easy 
to select any names without doing injustice to other dis¬ 
tinguished men, civil and military, whoso zeal, devotion, 
and energy achieved the success of which their country is 
justly proud. For the detail of their exploits the reader is 
referred to JtCaye’s standard “History of the Sepoy War.” 
Cut off from all communication with the Government of 
India in the capital, they were constrained to act on their 
own judgment and responsibility ; and when the vigour of 
their proceedings is contrasted with the official feebleness 
too visible in Calcutta, this isolation cannot but bo con¬ 
sidered a fortunate circumstance. 

In the cantonment of Lahore there were three regiments 
of nati ve infantry and one of cavalry waiting only for the 
post to bring them information of the hostile 
movement at Meerut to follow the example. They 
were counterpoised by only one European regi¬ 
men 4 and two troops of European horse-artillery. 
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Lawrence was absent at Hawaii Pindee, recruiting bis 
1857 health, and Mr. itoberfc Montgomery; was at the bead of 
affairs at the station when intelligence was received by 
wire on the 11th May of the revolt at Meerut, and on the 
12th that Delhi was in the hards of the rebels, and it was 
resolved to deprive the regiments of their arms the very 
next morning. A ball had been fixed for the night of the 
12th, and it was deemed advisable not to abandon it, lest a 
feeling of suspicion should be created in the minds of the 
sepoys. The officers moved from the ball-room to the 
parade, where the unsuspecting troops were drawn up as 
on ordinary occasions. The European regiments and the 
guns were suddenly wheeled into a commanding position, 
and the disaffected regiments, seeing that any attempt at 
resistance must be fatal to them, obeyed the order to pile 
arms, and Lahore was saved by the energy of Ah’. Mont¬ 
gomery and Brigadier Corbett and Colonel ftenney. 

In the same spirit of promptitude the important fortress 
of Groviudgarh which commandedUmritsir,the ecclesiastical 
. capital of the Punjab, was secured. The great 
* magazines of Ferozepore and Phiilonr, were in 
stations, like manner saved from the mutineers, though 
not without difficulty. In the valley of Peshawar, across 
the Indus, there were about 2,000 European troops, and 
four times that number of native sepoys. The possession 
of it was considered essential to the security of the Punjab ; 
and the officers in charge of it, Edwardes, Sydney Cotton, 
Chamberlain, and Nicholson, were equal to any emergency. 
At tho first council which they held, Colonel Edwardes de¬ 
clared that “ whatever gave rise to the mutiny, it had 
“ settled down into a struggle for empire under Mahomcd&n 
“guidance, with tho Mogul capital for its centre,'” and it 
was resolved to form a movable column of reliable troops, 
under a competent commander, to act wherever there was 
danger. On the 22nd, the four regiments of native infantry 
stationed there wore taken by surprise as they were on the 
point of mutiny, and disarmed. This master stroke of 
policy produced a magical effect on the people and chiefs in 
the valley, which was enhanced soon after when a number 
of the fugitives of the mutinous 55th, which had been dis¬ 
persed and cut up by Colonel Nicholson, were blown away 
from the guns on the Peshawur parade. At other stations, 
however, there was not the same prudence and success. 
Brigadier Johnson, another imbecile like Hewitt, allowed 
Loodiana to be plundered, and three regiments from Julhin- 
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',^. ar ‘5 I'billonr to escape with their arms to Delhi. The * n 
14th at Jhelum was found to be ready for revolt, and » 1857 
force was sent by Sir John Lawrence to disarm thorn, but 
the commandant disobeyed his instructions, and a. fierce 
engagement ensued, iu which the sepoys had the advantage 
and made their escape. The news of this transaction cm- 
beldened the disaffected regiments at Sealkote to rise on 
their officers, and, as usual, they threw open the gaol, 
plundered the treasury, gutted the houses of the European 
inhabitants, and marched on to Delhi, but retribution was 
not far off. Colonel Nicholson who had taken the command 
oi the movable column, after having by his energy and 
SKill disarmed three more regiments, marched with the 
iirmost speed on the insurgents regardless of the insuffeiv 
able heat, and completely routed them. AH their baggage* 
and then- ammunition, together with the spoils of Sealkote! 
fell into his hands and they fled, leaving 400 dead and 
wounded on the field. These energetic measures gave 
security for the tune to the Punjab. 

W itmn a month of the outbreak at Meerut there was 
scarcely a regiment between the Sutlej and Allahabad which 
had not revolted. The sepoys gravitated to Delhi 
as the seat of the new government, and there- SS?'* 0 
ca pture of it became the more urgent as it became 
morv arduous. Sir John and bis associates directed their 
whole attention to the despatch of men and materials to the 
siege, but, with the means at Ms disposal and the local 
demands on them, the task appeared so difficult that ho 
proposed to place Peshavvur and the province lying hevond 
the Indus in the hands of Dost Mahomed, and thus obtain 
the valuable services of the European troops stationed 
‘ , lhe mvasuve was strenuously opposed by Colonel 
J -dwardes and his gallant companions, and referred to 
Canning on the lOth June. His replv, “hold on at 
. ^shawnr to the last,” was dated the 15th July, but so 
completely had the communication between the Punjab and 
Calcutta been cut off that it was despatched by a steamer 
to Cord Harris at Madras to be telegraphed to Lord Elphin- 
stone at Bombay, and sent on by him as best he could! 
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SECTION IT. 

loud 'canning's admtosteatios—THE MUTINY—LUCKNOW— 
CAWNPOKE—ALLAHABAD. 

,r. The post of Resident at Lucknow had been accepted by the 

S')7 g rea t Sir Henry Lawrence in March. 1857, The measures 
Erfnt? at of his predecessor had fatally alienated the lauded 
Lucknow, aristocracy, who were found to possess greater 
influence over the people than had been supposed, and 
whose opposition was therefore the more formidable. The 
city was filled with thousands of the starving soldiers and 
retainers of the old court seething with disloyalty, while 
the whole country was pervaded by the families of the 
40,000 sepoys who were in a state of mutiny. There were 
nine native regiments of infantry and cavalry ia the capital 
and its environs, containing about 7,000 men, and. only 
700 Europeans to hold them in check. The 7tb cavalry 
was in a state of violent excitement, and had invited the 
48th native infantry to join them in murdering their officers. 
On the 3rd May, on a bright moonlight night, Sir Henry 
Lawrence moved down unexpectedly with his Europeans 
to their lines, when they threw down their arms and fled. 
He then distributed his small force in such positions as to 
overawe the city and the native regiments, and laid in a 
store of provisions in a stronghold called the Mutchie 
Bbawan. On the night of the 30th May, however, five 
of the regiments broke out, and set fire to the cantonments 
and murdered their officers, in some cases with exceptional 
treachery. This became the signal for a general 
S( revolt at all the stations throughout the country, 
the army. an <j by the middle of June every regiment in the 
province, as well as every police battalion, was in a state 
of mutiny. Sir Henry still held command of the city and 
the neighbourhood, but on the last day of the mon th he 
marched out to Chinhut to meet several thousand mutineers 
who were marching on it, when his native gunners cut the 
traces of their horses, threw the guns into a ditch, and rode 
away, and his little force was constrained to retreat with 
the loss of a sixth of its number, a nd, what was more disas¬ 
trous, of the reputation which had hitherto held the city in 
awe. After this reverse ho was obliged to contract Lis 
lines of defence within the Residency grounds. On the 
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4th of July he expired of a wound he received from a shell a. 
which burst .into bis room two cloys before, and 18 

the state was deprived, at its greatest need, of the maXy 
invaluable services of one of the most illustrious 1 ' awrence - 
of its servants, beloved by tlio natives for his gonial 
benevolence, and by his brother officers for his pre-eminent 
talent. On his death the command devolved on Brigadier 
lnglis, and he continued to so stain a close siege with un¬ 
flinching energy for twelve weeks till he was relieved by 
Outturn and Havelock. J 

The large and important station of Cawnpore was garri¬ 
soned by tbroe regiments of native infantry and one of 
cavalry under the command of General Wheeler 
but unhappily he had only 20G European soldiers.’ 0 “™ e 
With a mutinous feeling around him in ev'erv ^ rrisoiK 
quarter, the month of May was passed in fear and anxiety 
and'he entrenched a spot about 200 yards square, and 
stored it with provisions sufficient to last 1,000 men for a 
mon.li, Doondhoo Punt, the Nana Sahib, living at 
Bithoor, had been assiduous in fomenting the spirit of re¬ 
bellion among the regiments, and on the 5 th June they rose 
in mutiny, and after courteously dismissing their officers, 
plundered the treasury, opened the gaols, and marched off 
to Delhi. The Nana, whose object was to raise a Mahratta 
throne for himself and not to revive a Mogul dynasty 
hastened after them and prevailed on them to return and 
clear the entrenchment of the ferinc/ees. The whole of the 
European population was crowded into the enclosure; the 
revoked sepoys laid close siege to it, and planted eleven 
guns of large calibre against if, which poured in an incessant 
shower of shot and shell. The miseries of the besieged 
have seldom, if ever, been exceeded in the history of the 
world and the dauntless courage and the spirit of endurance 
they displayed have perhaps never been surpassed. The 
‘-3rd of June, the anniversary of Plassy, the day fixed by 
the prophets for the extinction of the Company’s raj y was 
here, as elsewhere, marked by extraordinary exertions 
winch, however, ended in so signal a defeat that the sepoys 
begged permission to remove their dead. 

Three weeks had now elapsed since the investment of 
this slender fortification, and still this heroic band con¬ 
tinued to repel every assault, and to inflict an 
almost incredible amount of slaughter on the Itawome 
insurgents, but their guns were becoming un- *»**»“- 
serviceable, their ammunition was running low, and starv- 
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a ix ration was staring tlieiri in the face; a stray dog was 
lSo»7 turned into soup, an old horse was considered a delicacy, 
and the well was nearly exhausted. It was impossible for 
human nature to hold out much longer, and General 
Wheeler at length agreed to the offer of the Nana to supply 
them with provisions and conveyances to Allahabad, on 
condition of his surrendering the entrenchment together 
with the guns and treasure. Little did the General 
dream that the incarnate fiend to whom he was entrusting 
his charge had on the 4th June massacred 130 men, women, 
and children who had escaped from the mutineers at 
Euttygvirhin boats, and had been induced to land at Cawn- 
yore. On the morning of the 27th June, the remnant of 
the garrison, together with the women and children, moved 
down, some on foot and some in vehicles, to the river which 
they found lined with the ferocious sepoys; and there was 
perpetrated one of the most diabolical acts of treachery 
and murder that the darkest page of human annals 
records. 

No sooner had they embarked in the boats than Tantia 
Topee, acting for the Nana, took his seat on a platform, 
Massacre at and ordered the massacre to commence. On the 
the ghaut, sound of a bugle a murderous fire of grape shot 
and musketry was opened on the boats from both sides of 
riie river ; the thatch of many of them was ignited by hot 
cinders, and the sick, the wounded, and the helpless women 
were burnt to death. The stronger women, many with 
children in their arms, took to the river, and were shot 
down one by one, or sabred by the troopers who dashed Into 
the stream. A number of both sexes escaped to the shore, 
and the Nana issued his orders that not a man should be 
allowed to live, but that the women and children should be 
taken to the house which he occupied. There they were 
added to the capti ves he had previously made, and huddled 
together ix; one small room, fed on the coarsest food, sub¬ 
jected to every indignity, and taken out in couples to grind 
com for his household. Of the entire garrison and the 
male European population of Cawnpore only four suc¬ 
ceeded in making their escape in a boat which drifted down 
the river, and, after many hair-breadth escapes, were taken 
under the protection of a loyal Oude zemindar. On the 
1st July the Nana was publicly proclaimed Peshwa with 
the ceremonies usual on such occasions. He then took his 
seat on the throne under a royal salute, and at night the 
town was brilliantly illuminated. But Ins triumph w r as 
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of short duraiiob ; the avenging* sword of Havelock was 
advancing to extinguish his career. 

The perilous condition of the garrisons of Lucknow and 
Cawnpore was the chief cause of anxiety to Lord Canning, 
and as the British troops entered the Hoogldy 
they were pushed forward daily in such detach- xciiiat 
merits as the scanty means of conveyance at his Beuarcs * 
command would allow. Benares, the head-quarters of 
Hindooism, and always the most turbulent city in Hindoo 
tail., was likewise a source of disquietude, as the only 
European troops in the cantonment consisted of thirty 
gunners opposed to 2,000 native sepoys. It was owing to 
the cool courage and composure, and the skilful dispositions 
of Mr. Henry Tucker, the commissioner, and his associates, 
that an insurrectionary movement was warded off while 
small reinforcements came up from Dinapore. The first 
driblet from Calcutta, consisting of sixty Madras Fusileers 
under their gallant commander Colonel Neill arrived at 
Benares, then under the command of Brigadier Ponsonby, 
on the 4th June, and raised the European force to 25*0. 
Immediately before the arrival of the Colonel, the native 
regiment at Azinigurh, sixty miles distant, had mutinied, 
and obtained possession of seven lacs of rupees. The 87th 
at Benares was prepared to follow the example, and it was 
resolved in haste to disarm it, but the affair was grossly mis¬ 
managed, and presented a melancholy contrast to the 
masterly movements at Lahore and Peshawar, where the 
regiments were deprived of their arms without the loss of a 
single life. The sepoys tired upon the Europeans; Captain 
OlpherLs’s battery mowed down the sepoys and they fled 
towards the city. The work, however, was complete, 
though with an unnecessary sacrifice of life, and all further 
apprehension at Benares ceased. 

Colonel Neill, after having made a terrific example of all 
who were suspected of disaffection, and placed Colonel 
Gordon in command, moved up with all speed to 
Allahabad to save the fort, one of the largest and AnababacU 
most important in the North West Provinces, which had 
been, unaccountably, left without a European garrison, and 
was at this time defended only by sixty invalids from 
Chunar, and by a portion of Brazier’s Sikh corps. The 
6th Native Infantry had offered to march to Delhi and 
fight the mutineers, and was drawn up on parade on the 
6th June to receive the thanks of Lord Canning for its 
loyalty. The men sent up three cheers, and the European 
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find native officers shook hands with each other. 
Massacre of same night, as the officers were seated at 
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the officers. ^ mess, the perfidious sepoys rushed in and put 
thorn to death* In the number of the slain were eight un¬ 
posted boy ensigns, fresh from Addiscombe, who had 
recently joined the regiment, and found a bloody grave on 
the threshold of their career. The prisoners in the gaol 
were then let loose, the houses of the Europeans pillaged and 
burnt, and the Europeans, men, women, and children, out¬ 
side the fort butchered with every aggravation cf cruelty. 
The telegraphic wires were cut, the rails torn up, and the 
engines, of which the sepoys had a superstitious dread, 
battered with cannon. The doors of the treasury, con¬ 
taining thirty lacs of rupees, were thrown open, and each 
s £P°J r sa id to have carried off three or four hags of a 
thousand rupees each. The town with all its wealth was 
given up to plunder, and the king of Delhi proclaimed . The 
fort had been besieged for four days, when it was happily re¬ 
lieved by the arrival on the Mth of Colonel Neill, who had 
been directed by a telegram from Lord Canning to take 
the command at Allahabad. The handful of Europeans he 
brought with him was augmented by other detachments in 
succession, and he was soon enabled to re-establish the 
authority oi Government in the city and surrounding 
districts, and to inflict a fearful retribution on the wretches 
who had been revelling in plunder and bloodshed, of which 
the gibbets in every direction bore ample testimony. 
On the last day of Juu? he sent on a detachment 
to succour Cawnpore, consisting of 400 Euro¬ 
pean?, 300 Sikhs. 100 irregular cavalry; and two guns) 
under Major Renaud, who was ordered to inflict summary 
vengeance on all who were in any degree suspected of dis¬ 
loyalty, and who marched on for three days, leaving 
behind him traces of retribution in desolated villages and 
corpses dangling from the branches of trees. 

Colonel Havelock, the adjutant-general of the army, who 
had been the second in command in the Persian expedition, 
Colonel returned to Bengal on the conclusion of peace 
Haveiock’a by way of Madras, and came up to Calcutta in 
progress. the same steamer with Sir Patrick Grant, the 
Commander-in-Chief at Madras, who succeeded provision¬ 
ally to the chief command in India on the death of General 
Anson. On the voyage Havelock had mapped out a plan 
of operations, and recommended the formation of a movable 
column, to proceed upwards from the lower provinces to 
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the scenes of revolt. This column was placed under his 
command as Brigadier-General, with orders, after sup¬ 
pressing disorders at Allahabad, to lose no time in pro¬ 
ceeding to the support of* Sir Hugh Wheeler at Oawnpore, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow. He reached Alla¬ 
habad on the SOth June, and soon after received unequivocal 
evidence that Cawnpore had fallen, and that the Nana was 
marching down with a large force and many guns on 
Allahabad. He clearly foresaw that if Major Reiiaud’s 
little band had come in contact with the rebel sepoys, not 
a soul could have survived to tell the tale; and, contrary to 
the remonstrances of Oolonel Neill, he ordered the Major 
to halt. Havelock could only muster 1,000 Europeans, 
130 of Brazier’s Sikhs, 18 volunteer cavalry, and 6 guns 
which he had improvised, and with this force he hasted to 
the support of Kenaud, and overtook him at Futtehpore, 
and there he commenced his victorious career. The enemy, 
4,000 strong, rushed down upon his army, but was soon 
seen to fly in dismay, leaving efeven guns with the victors. 
This was the first check the mutinous sepoys had received 
below Delhi, and it produced a most salutary Impression. 
Three days after .Lie again defeated them at Onao, and 
without a halt hastened on to the Pandoo river, where he 
again routed them, and was enabled to save the bridge, 
which they were preparing to blow up, and the loss of 
which would have fatally crippled his movements. The 
Nana’s brother, who was in the field, galloped back in 
lmste to Cawnpore, and gave him the alarming intelligence 
that the British commander had forced the bridge, and 
was in full march on the town. The monster determined 
to avenge himself on the helpless women and children, two 
hundred in number, w ho had bee^crowded together for 
many days in three narrow rooimKy Among the captives 
there were four or five men, and they were brought out 
and despatched under the eyes of the Nana. A party of 
sepoys was then told off. and they poured volley after 
volley on the helpless victims through the Venetian 
windows, but as tin work of death did not proceed fast 
enough, Makomedan butchers and other ruffians wore sent 
in with swords and knives and other weapons to hack 
thorn to pieces. * There the bodies lay through the night, 
and the next morning the dead and the dying were brought 
out, together with children alive and almost unhurt, and 
tossed indiscriminately into an adjoining well. 

After this act of unparalleled villany, the Nana marched 
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out of Cawnpore with about 5,000 men to dispute Have- 
Butte** lock’s advance. The sepoys fought with the 
Cawnpore. valour of desperation; but the admirable strategy 
of the commander, and the indomitable courage of the 
British soldiers, more especially the 73rd Highlanders, gave 
him a brilliant victory. The next morning the troops 
marched into Cawnpore, when the sight of the well choked 
with human victims told them that they were too late, but 
it inspired them with an unquenchable resolution to avenge 
this foul massacre. The rebel sepoys blew up the magazine 
and dispersed. The Han a fled to Bithoor, and then es¬ 
caped with his females across the Ganges into Oude, when 
bis palace was despoiled and destroyed. 

Meanwhile Colonel Neill had arrived at Cawnpore with 
the recruits which Lord Canning had been pushing up, and 
rrw lock Havelock confided the protection of the town 
jid^aicea to 1° him, and moved on to the relief of Lucknow, 
the relief of The task before # him was one of no ordinary 
uc now. difficulty. The whole of Oude was in revolt; 
the landed aristocracy w as universally opposed to us, and 
an army of sepoys whom we had taught to fight was ready 
to dispute every inch of ground, while Havelock’s force did 
not exceed 1,400 men. By the 25th July his troops had 
crossed tho river by a bridge which had been erected under 
every disadvantage, and on the 29th he caine up with the 
enemy at Aong, 12,000 in number, and thoroughly defeated 
them, capturing fifteen guns. He then pushed on to 
Busseeru t-gunge, a walled village, from which the sepoys 
were driven with the loss of more guns, but as he had lost 
150 men by cholera, wounds, and sunstroke, he was obliged 
to fall back to Mangle war. The sick and wounded were 
sent to Cawnpore and reinforcements were received from 
thence, which raised his force to 1,300, and on the 4th 
A.ugust lie advanced a second time to Busseerut-gunge, now 
held by 20,000 Sepoys, whom ho again defeated with heavy 
slaughter. But the cholera broke out afresh in his camp 
and his position beoame critical. A body of 4,000 sepoys 
had collected at Bithoor and threatened Colonel Neill; the 
famous Gwalior contingent, the finest native force in India, 
complete in every arm, had broken out into mutiny, and 
was said to have arrived at Culpee on the banks of the 
Jumna, forty-five miles from Cawnpore. The three native 
regiments at Dinapore had at length mutinied, and were 
reported to be advancing into Oude, and he felt that to 
move on to Lucknow with his slender force would not only 
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risk its destruction, but also the loss of Cawnpore and 
of the whole of the Dcoab. He determined wisely, to 
return to Cawnpore and await the arrival of reinforcements: 
but on reaching Munglewar he was informed by his scouts 
that a large force of the enemy was advancing against him 
which would not only have interrupted the passage of the 
river, but enabled them to report that they had chased him 
out of the country. He therefore turned back and inflicted 
a crushing defeat on them, and then crossed the river with- 
out molestation. On the 16th August he attacked the en¬ 
campment of the rebels at Eithoor and put them to flight ; 
and then the heroes of ten successful fights within five 
weeks vested on their oars, till they were reinforced from 
Calcutta. 

Through the month of August fresh troops poured into 
Calcutta by sea, and were rapidly drafted to Allahabad and 
Cawnpore. Sir J ames Outrani, on his return from Relief of 
the Persian expedition, had arrived in Calcutta Lucknow, 
and w as nominated chief commissioner m Oude, and ap¬ 
pointed to the command of the Dinapore and Cawnpore 
divisions. Captain Peel had formed a naval brigade of 500 
men from the sailors of his own frigate, the ‘ Shannon/ and 
of vessels in Calcutta, and the blue-jackets were for the 
first time sent into the interior of India. Sir James Ontram 
reached Cawnpore with 1,400 men on the 16tl\ September, 
and with the chivalrous generosity of his character deter¬ 
mined to leave to Havelock the honour of accomplishing the 
relief of Lucknow, for which he had so nobly toiled, and to 
accompany him as a volunteer. Since the death of Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Brigadier Inglis had been incessantly engaged 
in repelling the assaults of the enemy, but the force at-the 
Residency was now" reduced to 350 Europeans, and 300 
natives, whose loyalty was beginning to waver under the 
fatigues and the casualties of the siege. The brigadier in¬ 
formed Havelock that it was not possible for him to hold 
out much longer, and it became necessary to push on with¬ 
out delay. The relieving force, consisting of 2,500 men, 
nearly <11 British, met with little impediment till it reached 
the Alum-baug in the vicinity of Lucknow, which was 
mastered on the 23rd September. On the morning of the 
25th the bugles sounded the advance into Luekuow, and 
the army, instead of advancing through-two miles of streets 
of loophold. houses filled with sepoys, skirted the city canal, 
till it reached the Kaiser-baug, a royal palace strongly forti¬ 
fied and garrisoned, and here the most severe struggle of 
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a.». tho day occurred. The troops had teen fighting' without 
1857 intermission since the morning, and the shades of evening 
were coming on, hut under the impression that the garrison 
was in extremity, Havelock deemed it advisable to penetrate 
to the Residency that night, and pushed on through streets 
where, as he said, every house formed a fortress. The toils 
of tho day, however, were forgotten when the garrison sent 
up a shout of gratulation as they entered the gate and 
brought the anxieties of three months to a close. The loss 
in killed, wounded and missing was very severe, amount¬ 
ing to 464, among whom, to the great regret of the army, 
was numbered Colonel Neill, who fell in the arms qf victory 
before lie had enjoyed the opportunity of adding to his 
richly-deserved renown as a gallant soldier, the higher 
reputation of a general. 


SECTION III. 

LORD CANNING’S AH MINISTRATION—THE MUTINY—DELHI— 
LUCKNOW—CENTRAL INDIA. 

To tubiAiow to the siege and recovery of Delhi. General 
Anson, the Commander-in Chief, was at Simla when intelli- 
tiib siege of gonoe of the mutiny at Meerut and the occupation 
Delhi. of Delhi by the insurgent troops reached him, and 
lie immediately ordered the three European regiments in 
the hills to proceed to Umballa, where he joined them, but 
was seized with cholera and expired on the 27th May. 
Tho command of the column then devolved on Sir Harry 
Barnard and he proceeded towards Delhi. In obedience 
to the reiterated orders of General Anson, General Hewitt 
had at length sent a detachment from Meerut to join it, and 
the united force met the rebels posted on tho Ilindun and 
twice defeated them, and a week after encountered them 
at Budlee-ka-serai, about six miles from Delhi, and obtained 
a still more complete victory, capturing all their guns, 
stores, and baggage. The army-then took up a command¬ 
ing position on the ridge overlooking Delhi, the site of the 
old encampment. The fortifications of the city had been 
greatly improved and strengthened, and it was now held 
bv a large force of well-trained soldiers, fighting with a halt er 
round their necks, who bad the command of an almost un¬ 
limited supply of guns and military stores from our own 
arsenal. The impossibility of wresting from them a city 
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seven miles in circumference by the weak force under a.d. 
General Barnard was self-evident, and it was suggested to 1357 
relinquish the siege for the present and employ the Euro¬ 
pean force assembled before it in protecting other stations, 
and restoring the authority of Government ; but Lord 
Canning would not- listen to the proposal. He felt that 
Delhi had become the rallying point of revolt, the capital 
of a Mogul dynasty, and that it was impossible to restore 
confidence in our power while it continued in the hands of 
the enemy. The retirement of the army would, in his 
opinion, give an irresistible impulse to the spirit of rebellion, 
and render its suppression all but impossible. 

On the 5th July Sir Harry Barnard was carried off by 
cholera, and the command devolved on General Wilson. 

The British force was established on the ridge on ^ ... 
the 10th June, but during the fourteen succeed- the forces 
ing weeks, though Delhi was considered to be in afcDelh1, 
a state of siege, it was in reality the cantonment which was 
besieged by the enemy. The force was too weak in men 
and guns to do more than defend its own position, and for 
every shot fired from our batteries the sepoys responded 
four-fold. Few days passed without an assault on the 
cantonment, and that on the 23rd June, the anniversary 
of Plassy, was marked by extraordinary vigour, as the day 
fixed for the dissolution of the Company's raj; but in this, 
as in every other encounter but one—and they numbered 
more than thirty—the sepoys were driven back into the 
city with ignominy. Their loss was indeed, always heavier 
than that of the British force, but their numbers were con¬ 
stantly swelled by the accession of fresh regiments of rebels 
which gravitated to Delhi as to the common centre of the 
revolt, while the reinforcements from the Punjab were, for 
a time, few and far between. While, moreover, they had 
no lack of guns and stores, the ammunition in the British 
camp required to be husbanded with great care. 

Meanwhile, Sir John Lawrence was actively engaged in 
raising additional regiments of Sikhs, who were loyal to the 
core. There was an old -Khalsa prophecy that Ueinforce _ 
they should one day enjoy the plunder of Delhi, meats from 
and they now hailed with passionate ardour the tUe 
prospect of .realising it, and enlisted under our banner by 
thousands. The disbandment of the regiments and the 
extinction of the Sealkote mutineers by Brigadier Nicholson, 
enabled Sir John to redouble his efforts to reinforce General 
Wilson. Nothing could exceed the skill and energy with 
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A.n. which he organised and despatched the detachments in sue- 

1857 cession. It was at length, found possible to dispense with 
the services of the Brigadier’s movable column, 2,500 strong, 
in the Punjab, and it was sent down to Delhi and reached 
the cantonment on the I4th August, and imparted fresh 
courage to the exhausted troops. The Brigadier had pre¬ 
ceded it by a week, and was welcomed in the camp with 
a feeling of homage as if he had been the very god of war. 

The great siege train, which occupied a line of thirteen 
miles, was wending its way from Ferozepore. and the revolted 
Assault and Nbemuch brigade, always considered the flower 
capture ot of the sepoy army, which was now in Delhi, was 
Mm. sent out with, eighteen guns to intercept it, as it 
was feebly guarded by the last detachment which Sir Johu 
conld spare. Brigadier Nicholson marched out to encounter 
this force, and obtained a complete victory. The train 
entered the camp on the 3rd September, and the erection 
of batteries within breaching distance was pushed on with 
vigour. For a week fifty guns and mortars poured an in¬ 
cessant stream of shot and shell upon the walls and bastions, 
and on the 13th the breaches were reported practicable. 
At three on the morning of the 14th the assault was 
delivered on four points. Brigadier Nicholson, who led 
* the attack, drove the enemy before him, but, to the infinite 
regret of the whole army was mortally wounded in the arms 
of victory. The other columns, with one exception, were 
equally successful, but the resistance of the enemy was 
desperate, and the operations of this the first day entailed 
a loss in killed and wounded of sixty-six officers and 1,104 
ruen. The troops had made a lodgment within the walls, 
but the sepoys continued to dispute every inch of ground, 
and it was six, days before all the important and defensible 
posts within the vast circle of the city were captured. For 
several days an uninterrupted fire had been kept up on the 
well-fortified .palace. On the 20th the gates were blown 
up and the troops rushed into it, but the king had fled to 
the tomb of Humayoon, a few miles to the south of the 
city. The next day Captain Hodson proceeded to the tomb 
and dragged him, together with his favourite wife, who had 
been one of the chief instruments in stirring up the revolt, 
and her son, to the palace, where they were lodged as pri¬ 
soners. The following day he went in search of the two 
sons and the grandson of the king, and as an attempt was 
about to be made to rescue them shot them dead on the spot 
With his own hand. Several months after the king was 
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•iried by a military commission in the imperial palace and a.d. 
found guilty of ha,Ting ordered the murder of forty-nine I8n7 
Christians at Delhi, of having waged war upon the English 
Government, and urged the people by proclamation bo sub- 
vert it. Lord Canning determined to spare his life, but 
sentenced him lo be transported to Burmah ; and thus ended 
the royal hou^e of Baber three hundred and thirty-twg years 
after he had ascended the Mogul throne. 

The total number of killed and wounded during the 
siege was 3,537, a heavy return of casualties, but the re¬ 
duction of the city broke the neck of the rebellion. 

Dude and Rohilcund were still in revolt; the 2pS»cf 
G walior contingent, 10,000 strong, was still in Ddhi ’ 
open arms, and Central India was in possession of the 
mutineers, but so completely had the revolt been identified 
with the possession of the ancient capital that- the capture 
of it satisfied the country that the star of Britain was again 
in the ascendant, and that the final extinction of the mutiny 
was only a question of time. All the machinations in the 
Punjab, which the protraction of the siege had fostered, 
were dispelled. The rebel army was deprived of its orga¬ 
nization by the loss of its citadel, while the British Govern¬ 
ment was daily gaining strength by the arrival of the regi¬ 
ments brought hy sea. The liberation of the force engaged 
in the siege of Delhi likewise proved the salvation of the 
neighbouring city of Agra. It was attacked by the Neemuch 
and other mutineers oil the 6th July, but owing to the in¬ 
competence of Brigadier Polwbele, the European troops 
sent against them were foiled, and retreated to the fort, 
where fur nearly three months between 5,000 and 6,000 
people of all rank, ages, and colours were shut up. At the 
beginning of October a largo body of rebels came down and 
threatened it, when the young Brigadier Greatliead, who had 
been sent from Delhi to clear the Dooab of the mutineers 
with his flying column, received an express from the fort, 
and after a forced march of forty miles in twenty-eight 
hours, drove off the enemy, with the loss of their guns, 
stores, camp and 500 in killed and wounded. 

The garrison of Lucknow had been relieved by Outram 
and Havelock, but their force was too weak to escort the 
women and children to Gawnpore, still less to re- S r . ro]jl) 
cover a city garrisoned by a large rebel army campbeira 
with an abundance of military stores. The Resi- 
dency was again in a state of close blockade but 
well supplied with provisions and able to await the arrival 
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a . u . of reinforcements with little risk or inconvenience. The 
1857 attention of the enemy was chiefly devoted to the construc¬ 
tion of mines, which they carried on to an extent which 
Sir James Outram affirmed had no parallel in modern war¬ 
fare. Sir Colin Campbell, who had been appointed Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief in succession to General Anson, hastened 
to Cawnpore with the reinforcements which f had reached 
Calcutta, accompanied by Captain Peel of the “ Shannon. ' 
H.e started on the 9th November with a body of 5,000 men 
and 30 guns, and on the 14th advanced against the enemy’s 
entrenchments, bat so determined was the opposition he 
encountered at the varions strong positions they had forti¬ 
fied, that he was three days forcing his way to the Resi¬ 
dency. The Seennder-baug, indeed, a large enclosure, was 
breached and stormed by the Highlanders, when every soul 
within it perished and 2,000 bodies were carried out and 
buried. By the masterly arrangements of Sir Colin the 
relieved garrison, together with the women and children, 
were withdrawn with such skill as not to attract the at¬ 
tention and the assaults of the enemy, but Havelock, worn 
out with toil and exposure, was attacked by diarrhoea and 
sunk under the disease, a Christian hero and goneral of 
the highest stamp. 

General Outram was left at the Alum-bang with a suffi¬ 
cient force to keep open the communication with Cawnpore 
. and to maintain our footing in Oude, and Sir 
General ° c Colin Campbell hastened back to Cawnpore, the 
Vimiham. defence of which had been entrusted to General 
Windham, with more than 2,000 men, and was just in time 
to save him from a fatal calamity. The Gwalior con¬ 
tingent, which had finally broken into open mutiny in the 
middle of October, crossed the Jumna and inarched down, 
20,000 strong, to Cawnpore to join the Nana. General 
Windham moved out to meet them, without suspecting 
their numbers, and was at first successful, but his force 
was handled without any skill, and, finding himself out¬ 
flanked by the enemy, he retreated inhot haste to the entrench¬ 
ment, with the loss of his equipage. The sepoys obtained 
possession of the town, and for two days he had to sustain 
an. unequal contest with a body of the ablest of the mutineers 
ten times his own number,'flushed with recent success, 
animated by the presence of the Nana, and commanded by 
Tantia. Topee, the only native general created by the mutiny. 
General Windham must have suffered the fate of General 
Wheeler, if he had not received timely succour by the 
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arrival of Sir Colin, who reached the Ganges in time to ,v.». 
save the bridge of boats, the destruction of which would 1858 
have been irreparable. After having safely despatched the 
sick and the wounded, the women and the children to Alla¬ 
habad, he marched out against the rebel force, now swelled 
to 25,000 men with 40 guns. Captain Peel’s sailors, hand¬ 
ling their 24-pounders like playthings, did fearful execution, 
and the skilful' dispositions of Sir Colin, and the valour of 
his troops, inflicted a crushing defeat on the rebels, who 
were pursued for fourteen miles and loss of all thoir guns— 
the arm in which they were strongest. The total loss on 
the side of the British army amounted only to 99. 

We turn now to the pursuit of the rebels in Central 
India. While the task of extinguishing the mutiny at 
Delhi fell to Sir John Lawrence, and that of re* 
covering Cawnpore and Lucknow to Lord Can- cerTtraf n m 
rung, the work of stamping out the revolt in India - 
Central India was undertaken by the Madras and Bombav 
Presidencies. A column of Madras troops was assembled 
at Nagpore and moved on to Jubbulpore, and a Bombay 
column advanced to Kotah, They constituted the Central 
India Eield Force, and comprised about 6,000 troops, of 
whom 2,500 were Europeans. General Stuart, command*’ 
ing one brigade, proceeded to relieve Mhow, which had been 
besieged since the commencement of the m utiny, and then 
captured Dhar, and defeated a body of 5,000 mutineers at 
Mundisore. Having thus cleared the southern districts 
of the rebels, he advanced to Indore. There Sir Hugh 
Rose, on the 15th December, assumed the command of the 
whole force, and started for Sehore, where he inflicted 
summary vengeance on the insurgents, and moved on to 
Saugor, and relieved a body of Europeans who had been 
cooped up for several months. On the 21st March he pro¬ 
ceeded to Jhansi, the little principality in Bundlecund 
which Lord Dalhousie had annexed five years before, as 
stated in a former chapter. 

The ranee, a woman of extraordinary energy but of un¬ 
matched vindictiveness, took advantage of the-mutiny to re¬ 
cover the independence of her principality and to capture of 
satiate her revenge. The sepoys stationed there Jhanei - 
rose in mutiny on the 4th June and assailed the Europeans, 
who took refuge in the fort, but were induced to surrender 
upon a promise of protection made under the most solemn 
oaths ; but the whole body, seventy-five in number, were 
immediately hound together, the men in one row, and their 
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a. i). wives and children in another, and butchered under the 
*858 immediate direction of the ranee. She assembled 10,000 
men for the defence of the town, which was surrounded by 
a wail of solid masonry from six to twelve feet thick and 
from eighteen to thirty feet in height. After Sir Hugh had 
invested it for nine days, a body of 20,000 men, including 
that portion of the Gwalior contingent whiph had escaped 
from the sword of Sir Colin at Cawnpore, advanced under 
the command of Tantia Topeo to the relief of the ranee. 
Without slackening fire on the town, Sir Hugh moved out 
to meet them on the 1st April with 1,200 men, of whom 
only 500 were British, and drove them in dismay across the 
Betwa, which gives its name to the engagement, with the 
loss of 1,500 men and all their guns. The assault on the 
town was renewed with redoubled vigour; every street 
was fiercely contested ; no quarter was asked or given ; 
and the palace was stormed and sacked. 

The ranee, after making her last stand in the fort, fled to 
Calpee, the head quarters of the Gwalior contingent, and 
Capture of the rallying point of the mutineers west of the 
Calpee, Jumna, where they had established foundries 
for casting cannon, and collected military stores of every 
description. Sir Hugh advanced towards it, when the 
, martial ranee who took her share in the command, riding 
in male attire at the head of her own body guard, came out 
with Tantia Topee and 20,000 men to meet him at Koonch, 
but they were signally defeated. The general then marched 
on to Golowlee within five miles of Calpee where he was 
again attacked by the entire force of the enemy, but wan 
again victorious and became master of Calpee, with the 
vast military stores the rebels had accumulated from the 
plunder of various cantonments. He considered the revolt 
in Central India extinguished by the capture of their cita¬ 
del, and resolved to break up the army, which was pros¬ 
trated by insupportable heat, and issued a valedictory 
order to the troops, congratulating them on “ having 
“ marched more than 1,000 miles and taken more than 100 

guns, on having forced their way through mountain 
u passes and intricate jungles and over rivers, and cap- 
“ tured the strongest forts, and beat the enemy, no matter 
“ what the odds, wherever they had met him, without a 
“ single check, and restored peace and order to the 
“ country.” 

But there was still work for his exhausted troops. 
"Nothing appeared more remarkable during the course of 
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rolt than the rapidity with which the insurgent 
sepoys rallied after a defeat, and presented a Caph3re of 
now and more formidable array, Tantia Topee, G walior by 
after his defeat at Koonch, proceeded to Gwalior fcberoUls ‘ 
to organise a conspiracy against Sindia. The troops cj riven 
from Calpee hastened to join him, and within a week a force 
of 18,000 mutineers was embodied in the cantonment at the 
capital. Sinaia 5 s able minister, Dinkur Ban, advised him to 
await the arrival of the troops which were marching down 
from Agra, but his ardent spirit led him to attack them 
with his household troops, about 8,000 in number, who 
either joined the rebels or withdrew from the field, and on 
the 1st of June he fled to Agra. The rebels then took 
possession of the capital, and supplied themselves with 
stores and ammunition from the royal arsenal, and, with 
the far-famed Gwalior artillery, plundered the treasury of 
half a crore of rupees, distributed six months’ pay to each 
sepoy, and then proclaimed Nana Sahib, Peshwa. 

Sir Hugh, on receiving intelligence of this astounding 
event, resumed the command he had laid down, and 
hastened onto Gwalior without a moment’s delay, Recovery of 
though the heat was 130° in the shade; and on GwaUor * 
the morning of the lGth June, though the troops were ex¬ 
hausted with marching all night, attacked the sepoys at 
once, and chased them with heavy loss from the canton¬ 
ment. The next day, Brigadier’s Smith’s column came up 
from the westward, driving the rebels before him, and it 
was in Iris last charge that the valiant ranee, who had taken 
a share in every engagement since she left Jhansi, was 
killed by a hussar who was ignorant of her sex. On the 
18th, the whole of the enemy’s entrenchments and positions 
were stormed and fifty guns captured, and they sought 
refuge in flight; but a compact body of 6,000 with a 
splendid field artillery retired in good order from the 
field, when Brigadier Napier hastened after them with 600 
cavalry and six field guns, and, dashing into the midst ot 
their ranks, put them to utter rout. With this brilliant 
action the campaign was brought to a close, and Sindia 
remounted his throne amidst the acclamations of his 
subjects. 
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SECTION IV. 

xmt) GAMING’S ADMINISTRATION— THE MUTINY EXTINGUISHED. 

During these operations, which completely crashed the 
mutiny in Central India, Sir Colin Campbell was employed 
The Dooab hi extinguishing it on the east of the Jumna, 
cleared of His first object was to clear the Dooab, lying be- 
rebeb. tween that river and the Ganges. Towards the 
end of November, Colonel Seaton left Delhi with a movable 
column and marched downwards, while General Walpole 
moved upwards. The sepoys were beateu in every en¬ 
counter, and the power of the nabob of Futtygimr, who had 
assumed independence early in the mutiny, was annihilated. 
By the end of December the authority of the Company 
was re-established throughout these districts, and Sir Colin 
Campbell found himself at the head of 10,000 troops at 
Fattygurb. The mutiny was now confined to the two 
provinces of Rohilcund and Oude, but Sir Colin, whose 
movements would have been more successful and satis¬ 
factory if they had been less tardy, wasted two months idly 
in this neighbourhood. 

Meanwhile, General Franks was organising a force at 
Benares, which eventually amounted to 6,000 men, to clear 
March into the lower portion of Oude of the rebel bands, and 
o<nie. i n his triumphant progress defeated them at 
every stage. Jung Bahadoor, the regent, but in reality 
the ruler, of Nepaul, marched down, with a body of 9,000 
hardy Coorkhas to assist the British Government in the 
reconquest of Oude, and on two occasions defeated the 
insurgents with great slaughter. Sir James Quiram, who 
had been left in command at the Alum-baug, had beon 
twice assailed by the rebel army and population of 
Lucknow, and had dispersed them though six times his 
number. At length, on the last day of February. Sir 
Colin Campbell saw his force, consisting of 18,277 horse, 
loot, and artillery, Europeans and Sikhs, across the Ganges, 
ard on the 5th March was encamped at the Dilkooslm 
outside the fortifications of the city, where he was joined 
by the army of General Franks and Jung Bahadoor. The 
siege opened on the 6th. The defence was the most 
obstinate our arms had ever encountered in India, not ex¬ 
cepting even that of Delhi. The rebels were animated by 



- tii presence of the begum of Chide, a woman of indomitable a> 
C energy had been tlie soul of the insurrection and had*So8 
prevailed i on the chiefs and sepoys to recognise her 
king. Durxv no . t he tirae lost at Futfygurh, the-^ntineers 
had availed themselves oi ttih vpportumty of improving the 
defences of the city, and the extraordinary industry dis¬ 
played by tfyern had seldom been, equalled, and never sur¬ 
passed, in Inaia. Every outlet had been covered with a work, 
and barricades and loopholed parapets had been constructed 
in every direction. The various buildings formed a range 
of massive palaces and walled courts of vast extent, and 
they had been fortified with great skill. It was not till 
after ten days of incessant fighting that the recovery of the 
city was complete ; but by some mismanagement on the 
part of one of the British commanders, Sir Colin was 
deprived of the full fruit of victory by the escape of the 
greater part of the mutineers, together with their leaders. 

The number of killed and wounded throughout the siege 
did not exceed 900. It was impossible to restrain the vic¬ 
torious soldiers from the rich plunder of the city, of which, 
however, the largest share fell to the Goorkhas, who 
returned to Kepaul with some thousand cartloads of spoil. 

On the capture of Lucknow, Lord Canning, on the 81st 
of March, directed Sir James Outram, the chief commis¬ 
sioner, to issue a proclamation confiscating the Ofinfiscation 
proprietary right of every estate in Oude, with of the laud 
the exception of six zemindarees. Sir James ln ° Jde * 
earnestly remonstrated against the injustice, as well as the 
impolicy, of a measure which confounded the innocent 
with the guilty, and could not fail to retard the peaceful 
settlement of the kingdom. The proclamation was re¬ 
pudiated in England by a spiteful and sarcastic despatch 
from Lord Ellenborough, then President of the Board of 
Control, but Lord Canning was, in the meanwhile, induced 
to mitigate the severity of the order, and to entrust large 
discretionary powers to Mr.—now Sir Robert^-Mont¬ 
gomery, the successor of Sir James Outrarti, who had been 
raised to Council. He concluded a fresh settlement with 
the Talookdars, the proudest aristocracy in India, upon a 
moderate rental, and gave them the advantage of a new 
and Parliamentary title to their estates, and, moreover, 
endeavoured to attach them to the inter ests of the Govern¬ 
ment by appointing them honorary magistrates. 

Bareilly the capital of Kohilcund was held by Khan 
Bahadoor Khan, a descendant of Hafiz. Ruhmut, of the days 
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Oude, the Nana, Prince If eroze, and the other chiefs and 
rebels who had escaped from Lucknow, and three columns 
were sunt against it. One column, 6,000 strong, with light 
andI heavy artilleryunder Brigadier Walpole came upon a 
petty fortification, fifty miles from Lucknow, consisting of 
nothing but a high loop-holed wall and a ditch, held by 
about 400 men. Instead of shelling them out, the com- 
mander, contrary to the express injunctions of Sir Colin 
Campbell, determined to tarry it by assault, but the assail¬ 
ants were driven back with the loss of 100 men, among 
whom was Brigadier the Hon. Adrian Hope, “ the most 
gallant and best beloved soldier in the army,” the idol of 
las own Highlanders, who invoked malisons on the Com¬ 
mander By the beginning of May, t he columns under the 
personal command of Sir Colin closed upon Bareilly which 
was speedily captured with all its stores and ammunition • 
bnt the prize was again lost; thereby! chiefs, with the bulk 
of their armed followers, made their escape. They were 
followed up by Sir Hope Grant, and a body of 16.000 
posted m a jungle at Nabob-gunge was attacked and de¬ 
feated, but the indefatigable begum rallied her forces anew 
on - le Gogra, where she was again assailed and rou ted. She 
was mnted from post to post down to the Raptee, where, 
although hemmed m on eveiy side, she made her escape 
across the river, together with the remaining leaders and 
their followers, and got away safe into the Nepaal territory 
Jung Bahadoor did not refuse permission to Lord Canning 
o pursue the fugitives, and thousands perished under British 
weapons and from the malaria of the teraee. The mutiny 
iv virtually at an end, though in some districts bands of 
rebels continued for several months to maintain a show of 
resistance Ihe Nana and his brother died in the iumries 
of N epaul during 1859; the begum found a peaceful 
asymm at Katmandhoo; Prince Beroze made his way 
through Oude and joined Tantia Topee in Central India 
\vnere he was moving about with the remainder of his 
troops and a large amount of treasure, baffling the various 
columns which were m pursuit of him. He was at length 

r" V 9 n t°i t tvnst y companion; and was seized'on 
; l e , , A P« ] w hile asleep in the jungle, and tried and 
executed at teepree. With the exception of the ranee of 
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whom the rebellion produced, and the e;t,inordinary energy 185S 
and valour he displayed might have entitled him to a more 
lenient penalty; but, for the monster who had taken his 
seat on a stage and directed the diabolic massacre at the 
ghaut of Oawupore, there could he no compassion. Ou the 
8th July 1859, peace was proclaimed by Lord Canning 
throughout india; and on the 12th October he made a 
royal progress through the provinces, receiving the homage 
of chiefs and nobles. On the 3rd .November he held a dur¬ 
bar at Oawupore, with a display of magnificence well suited 
to captivate the native mind, and to demonstrate the resto¬ 
ration of British power. All the loyal chiefs were collected 
at that brilliant assembly, and as the representative of the 
Queen who had assumed the sovereignty of India, he deco¬ 
rated them with drosses of honour and titles ot distinction. 

The mutiny has been attributed by different writers to 
a variety of causes—to the annexations during Lord Dal¬ 
it ousie's administration; to the rapid introduction pause of tiie 
of improvements, such as the rail and the tele- mutmy- 
graph, which bewildered the native mind ; to the spread 
of English education and European science, which were 
undermining Hindooism and disquieting the orthodox; and 
to a national revolt against British authority. On the 
other hand, Sir John Lawrence asserted, “The mutiny hau 
“ its origin in the army itself; it is not attrioutable to any 
“ external or antecedent conspiracy whatever, although it 
“ was taken advantage of by disaffected persons to compass 
“ their own ends; the approximate cause was the cartridge 
“ affair, and nothing else.” But we live too near this stu¬ 
pendous event, and the excitement it created is as yet too 
fervid, to admit of a calm judgment of its origin, which 
must be left to the unruffled determination of posterity 
when it has ceased to be a party question. To assist that 
decision, it maybe remarked that the conduct of the people, 
even in the most disturbed districts in the north-west, was 
eminently neutral. The agricultural, the mercantile, and 
the industrial population, made no demonstration in favour 
of the revolt. There was no insurrection where there were 
no sepoys; the Sikhs, and more particularly the rajas in the 
Cis Sutlej states, rendered the most essential service in 
quelling the insurrection ; the princes in Rajpootana were 
perfectly loyal; Sindia, Holkar, the begum of Bhopal, and 
the nabob of Ranrpoora, sided with the British Government; 
the Nepaul cabinet sent down 9,000 troops to its aid. In 
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. the south, the Gaik war, the inhabitants of the. annexed 
8 provinces of Satara and Nag pore, the Nizam and his great 
minister Salar Jnng, the great Mahratta fendatori.es and 
the nobles of Mysore, were faithful in their allegiance to 
the .British Government. These princes do not appear to 
have ever entertained a doubt of its triumph eve?i when.; 
before the reduction of Delhi and Lucknow, 4 its fortunes 
appeared desperate. They were not ignorant that for 
twenty-five centuries from the period of the great war 
celebrated in the Muhabharut downwards, India had been 
the. constant theatre of revolutions, and the insurrection 
which now threatened the existence of the British Govern¬ 
ment appeared to come in the usual order of events. The 
confusion, moreover, which ensued on the temporary eclipse 
ot its authority, in the rapid rise of various aspirants for 
power in Hindostan—the king of Delhi, the Nana, the 
begum of Oude, the nabob of Euttygurh, the nabob of 
Bareilly, who would have proceeded to fall upon each other 
and revive the anarchy of former days when the British 
power was extinct, rendered these princes the more anxious 
to maintain it as the guardiau of peace and order. 
i The mutiny was the death-warrant of the East India 
Company. ^England was astounded by the announcement 
Extinction of a rev 5>^ which threatened the dissolution of 
indf/ p as? k ^he empire, and of the atrocious massacres which 
pany. accompanied it-. The responsibility of the out¬ 
break was at onco cast on the Company, though 
for more than seventy years no political or administrative 
measure had been executed without the full concurrence of 
the Ministry. During this period the President of the 
Board of Control had carried nooro weight in the government 
of India than the Chairman of the Court of Directors ; but 
the one was before the public, the other behind tbe scenes 
The argument on which the Court- of Directors had endea¬ 
voured, half a century before, to justify the precipitate dis¬ 
missal of Lord William Bentmck after the Vellore mutiny, 
was now applied with fatal effect to themselves on the 
occasion of a larger mutiny—“ As the misfortunes which 
“ happened under your administration placed your fate under 
** ^he government of public events and opinions winch the 
“ Court could not control, so it was not in their power to 
“ alter the effect of them.” In December 1857 Lord 
Palmerston informed the Court of Directors that a Bill for 
placing India under the direct authority cf the Crown 
would shortly be laid before Parliament. Mr. John Stuart 
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IVIill was instructed by the Directors to draw up a petition to a i>, 
, Parliament pleading their services, denying that the mutiny 
was owing to their mismanagement, and deprecating so 
fundamental a change in the government while the mutiny 
was still raging. It was one of the ablest state papers in 
the language/’but nothing could withstand the popular 
outcry. Mr* Baring, on presenting the petition to the 
House of Commons, moved as an amendment to Lord Pal¬ 
merston's Bill, that “ it is not at present expedient to legis- 
“ late for the government of India,” but it was rejected by 
318 to 173, whereas the continuance of the government of 
India in the hands of the Company was voted without a 
division only live years before. While Lord Palmerston’s 
Bill was passing through Parliament, the Conservatives 
came into power, and it fell to the lot of Lord Stanley to 
carry through the Bill which extinguished the Company. 

On the 1st September 1858, the Court of Directors met for 
the last time in their council chamber in Leadenhall Street, 
and, as their last act of administration, gracefully voted an 
annuity of 2000Z. a year to Sir John Lawrence, who tad 
been the instrument of saving the empire now transferred 
to the Crown. 

The East India Company was incorporated by Queen 
Elizabeth in the year 1600, but its political existence is to 
he dated only from the battle of Plassy in 1757, Character 
and closed, after the lapse of a hundred years, «^ Gozn * 
with the revolt of the army. During this cen- 
tury it created an empire greater than that of Rome, and 
at the period of its dissolution transferred the government 
of 150,000,000 of subjects to its sovereign. There is no 
record in history of so brilliant a career, nor is there any 
instance of power so extensile and so rapidly acquired, 
with so few causes of regret on the score of political mo¬ 
rality. Notwithstanding its errors and its shortcomings, 
it may be safely affirmed that no foreign dependency has 
ever been administered in a spirit of higher energy, or 
greater benevolence, or by a longer succession of great 
men. But its mission wan accomplished, and the anomaly 
of continuing the government of so vast a domain with 
such an agency was daily becoming more obvious; and even 
without the crisis of the mutiny, the termination oi its 
trust could not have been far distant. 

On the 1st November 1858, the Queen’s proclamation, 
translated into the various languages ol India, was pro¬ 
mulgated throughout the continent with every demon stra- 
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a._d. tion of official pomp. It announced that Her Majesty had 
‘ , ' > * The Queen’s at ' J ea g^ assumed the government of India, . 
i roi:iamn- which had hitherto been conducted by her trus¬ 
tees, the Honourable the East India Company ; 


tion. 
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that all treaties, dignities, rights and usages should be 
faithfully upheld, that the public service should be 
open to all her subjects without distinction, of caste or 
creed, and that while the Government was' a Christian 
Government no one should be molested or benefittei on. 
account of his religion. The proclamation was cordially 
welcomed by the princes and people of India. The ikba'l, 
or good fortune, of the Company to which they hud paid 
homage for a century expired with the mutiny which ex¬ 
posed its weakness. Its name was associated with one of 
tne greatest calamities which had befallen India. British 
authority bad been re-established by the armaments sent 
by the Queen, and it was expedient that she should assume 
the sceptre of India. The introduction of an entirely 
new policy after such a convulsion was eminently calcu¬ 
lated to tranquillize and reassure the public mind. The 
natives of India, moreover, have from the earliest ages 
paid deference to the principle of royalty, and a feeling of 
pride and satisfaction was diffused through the country 
iu being considered the subjects of a sovereign, and not of 
* farmer, in which light the Company was now viewed. 


SECTION V. 

EPITOME OF EVENTS SUBSEQUENT TO 1858. 

The century occupied in the conquest of India termi¬ 
nated with the suppression of the mutiny and the annexa¬ 
tion of the empire to the Crown of Great Britain. The 
record of subsequent events belongs to a new epoch in the 
history of British India, upon which it is not advisable to 
enter m the remainder of the space necessarily prescribed 
for this com pendium, and we therefore bring it to a close 
with a brief reference to the chief transactions of the period 
extending to the death of Lord Mayo. 

1855) ^ At the renewal of the charter "in 1853, the Supremo 
Council, which had been invested with the power of im¬ 
perial legislation, was enlarged by the addition of one 
member from each Presidency and lieutenant-governorship,, 
and two of the judges of the Supreme Court. A more 





important alteration, was mado upon the transfer of the 
t government) to the Crown; tho two judges of the Supreme 
Court were excluded, and. the Governor-General was in¬ 
structed to summon additional members, not exceeding 
t welve, to the Council when engaged in making laws. One 
half the number was to consist of non-official members, who 
might be either Europeans or natives, and the natives thus 
for the first time obtained a voice in the deliberations of the 
state. The earliest members of Council were the raja of 
Putteala, the raja IMnkur Rao, and the raja of Benares, 
all of whom had been exemplary in their allegiance to the 
Government daring the mutiny. Similar Councils were 
attached to the Governments of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bon! bay, with the same admixture of the native element. 

The suppression of the mutiny was mainly due to the 
assistance derived from the annexation of the Punjao, but 
the full value of this reservoir of soldiers of exemplary 
courage, and untainted with tho high-caste prejudices oi 
the sepoys, was not fully developed till the war in China 
came on. The merit of hav ing ventured to enlist their 
services only three years after they had shaken the empire 
at Ferozeshuhur belongs to Lord Dalhou&ie, who called 
down a regiment from the Punjab to supply the place of 
the sepoy regiment which had refused to embark for Ran¬ 
goon. The example was followed by Lord Canning, and a 
large contingent of Punjabee troops was sent on the expedi¬ 
tion to China, w ho assisted in planting the British standard 
on tho battlements of Pekin. 

The transfer of tho establishments of the Last India 2 859 
Company to the Crown carried with it the transfer of their 
European troops, in number about 24,000. But though this 
made no change in the position or prospects ot the men, 
they protested against being handed over from one service 
to another without being allowed a voice in the matter, 
and a feeling of dissatisfaction was manifested by a large 
number, and a spirit of insubordination in one corps. Lord 
Cunning offered their discharge and a passage t o England 
to all who objected to the exchange. The soldiers felt no 
objection to the royal service, but they looked for a small 
bounty, similar to that which the royal troops were ac¬ 
customed to receive when, upon the expiration of their 
time, they enlisted into other regiments. The expectation 
was perfectly reasonable, huts it was imperiously and in¬ 
judiciously denied them, and 10,000 demanded their dis¬ 
charge. The state was thus not only subjected to a heavier 
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payment for their passage than the small bounty would 
have amounted to, but lost the invaluable services of a body , 
of seasoned and veteran European soldiers. Contrary, 
moreover, to the advice of some of the most eminent Indian 
statesmen, it was resolved to abolish the local European 
army, the value of which had been insisted on by Lord 
Cornwallis and by all his successors. The Indian navy, as 
it was termed, a small squadron of armed schooners belong¬ 
ing to the Company, and which was employed in maintain¬ 
ing the police of the Indian seas, was at the same time 
abolished, and the duty entrusted exclusively to the royal 
navy. 

aj>. During the year 1859 the indigo districts in Bengal were 

1859 disturbed by the refusal of the ryots to cultivate indigo for 
the planters. The cultivation had never been remunera¬ 
tive, but they were bound to it by advances forced on 
them, and by contracts to which they were often obliged to 
a ffl > : their mark without knowing their contents. Having 
once received advances, they found they could never be 
released from the planter’s books. The lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal, on his return from Dacca, w as assailed by 
thousands of men and women, who lined the banks for a 
whole day’s journey, crying to him for justice. To meet 
the difficulty, the Government passed an Act, inflicting n 
penalty for a breach of the contracts of the year, and 
appointing a commission to investigate the com plaints oi 
the ryots. They were fully substantiated, and Sir Charles 
Wood refused to sanction the proposal which had been 
made to consider the non-performance of a civil contract by 
a ryot the ground of a criminal prosecution. 

1800 The mutiny had augmented the debt by fifty crores, and 
the annual expenditure, owing to the increase of the mili¬ 
tary charges, bad risen from thirty-three to fifty crores, while 
the animal deficit amounted to ten crores. The financial 
department had always been the weakest point of the 
Government, India had produced eminent statesmen, and 
diplomatists, and generals, and administrators, but not one 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sir Charles Wood resolved 
to supply this deficiency by adding a financial member to 
the Executive Council, and selected for this post Mr. James 
Wilson, one of the secretaries of the treasury in London, 
who had an especial genius for finance. He revised the 
customs on scientific principles, and laid on an income-tax 
for five years as an exceptional impost to meet the 
charges entailed by the mutiny, and he imposed a, license 
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dnfcy ; at the same time he remodelled the currency, and 
«, withdrew the privilege of issuing bank notes which had 
been granted in their charters to the banks ot Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay, and established a State paper cur- 
rencv By the taxes thus imposed, and the retrenchments 
which were effected, the deficit was extinguished m less 
than three years. Mr. Wilson’s career was unhappily cut 
short by death before his financial reforms were completed. 

Mr Macaulay had drawn up a penal code m 183/, which a.u. 
was bandied about for twenty years from one commission 1800 
to another, and, having at length received its final modifica¬ 
tion, became law in 1860. At the same time, toe Legisla¬ 
tive Council passed an admirable code of civil and criminal 
procedure, which substituted simplicity and expedition tor 
the complicated and tardy forms of pleading, which had 
previously impeded the course of justice. Lord Llphni- 
stone, the governor of Bombay, who had rendered great 
service to the state during the insurrection, by repressing 
every hostile tendency at that Presidency, and by organis¬ 
ing the force which quelled the mutiny in Central India, 
returned to England in this year with liis constitution 
seriously impaired by the labours and anxieties of Ins post, 
and sunk into u premature grave. . . . 

The Nizam who had remained firm in his loyalty to, I860 
Government during the mutiny was rewarded with honours, 
and with the more substantial boon of three of the pro¬ 
vinces which he had assigned to meet the payment of the 
contingent and to satisfy other obligations, as well as with 
the remission of the balance of his debt to the extent ot 
half a crove of rupees. The principality of Shorapore, 
which had been confiscated for the treason ot the raja, was 

likewise transferred to him. , 

The whole machinery of judicature was _ remodelled 1861 
throughout the country during the latter period of Lord 
Canning’s administration. The Supreme and hudder 
Courts were amalgamated, and a High Court established 
at each Presidency, consisting partly of English barristers, 
and partly of the Company’s judges. A native lawyer of 
eminence was likewise placed on the bench, with, no Jit tie 
honour to himself and great gratification to the country; 
and thus was the baneful ostracism of Lord Cornwallis 
abolished by the admission of natives to the distinction of 
making and administering the law, upon a footing ot per- 
feot equality with Europeans. At the same time Small 
Cause Courts, with a simple procedure, were established in 
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the provinces, and the recovery of small debts and demands 
rendered more easy. 

4 I1 ; i The death of Lady Canning hastened the departure of 
lbb2 Lord Canning, whose health had been greatly affected 
by six years of unexampled care and toil. " He embarked 
in March 1862, but did not survive his arrival in England 
more than three months. His administration terms the most 
memorable period in the history of British India. No go¬ 
vernor, general ever had to pass through a season of such 
profound anxiety, or to encounter so momentous a crisis. 
If he was slow and dilatory in his movements in circum¬ 
stances in which Lord Dalhonsie’s foresight, promptitude, 
and energy would have been invaluable, yet he never lost 
heart or confidence, and his equanimity in the most ap~ 
palling circumstances has never been exceeded and rarely 
equalled. 

1863 Lord Elgin, who had brought affairs in China to a suc¬ 
cessful issue, was appointed to succeed him, and reached 
Calcutta on the 12th March, but died at Dhurmsala, in the 
Himalayas, on the 20th November in the ensuing year. 
His brief tenure of office afforded no opportunity for the 
display of his talents. It was, however, marked by a M&- 
homedan conspiracy against the British Government, fo¬ 
mented by W ahabee fanatics, which burst forth at Si tan a, 
across the Indus, on the Afghan frontier. A large force, 
under the command of Brigadier Chamberlain, consisting of 
two European and six native regiments, was pushed forward 
into the fastnesses in which the whole army of Akbar had 
been exterminated two centuries before ; but it was not 
only hold in check but vigorously assailed by the irrecon¬ 
cilable highlanders. The Brigadier was disabled by wounds, 
and the position of the army became so critical that the 
Council in Calcutta, contrary to the remonstrance of the 
Commander-in-Chicf, was on the point of withdrawing the 
troops from what appeared, to them a bootless warfare in 
the mountains, a step which would have brought all the 
wild tribes down upon the Punjab. Happily Sir W. DenE 
son, the governor of Madras, arrived in Calcutta at this 
juncture to officiate as governor-general, and ordered the 
campaign to be prosecuted with vigour, and it was brought 
to a satisfactory close by the end of 1863. 

1864 The Ministry in England were filled with alarm at t he 
prospect of a new Mahomodan outburst, and of the risk 
associated with it, and they at once offered the governor- 
generalship to the ma n to whom the salvation of the empire 
during the mutiny was mainly due, and who was, moreover. 
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personally acquainted with the condition of that turbulent 
frontier. Sir John Lawrence arrived in Calcutta on the 
12 th January 1864, and found the “Umbeyia campaign/' 
as it was called, terminated. Four years after, there 
was another of the chronic outbreaks of these untameable 
barbarians, but it was at once suppressed by the timely 
march of a brigade. 

The civil war in Ameiica interrupted the supply of cotton 
with which the looms of England had been fed, and it 1804 
became necessary to look to India for a substitute. The 
price accordingly rose to a rare amount, and the exports 
increased two and three hundred per cent., but as they greatly 
exceeded the imports from England, the article was paid for 
in coin. During the continuance of the American war the 
imports of the precious metals into India amounted to more 
than seventy-five crores of rupees and poured riches into the 
lap of the cultivators, such, as neither they nor their ancestors 
had ever dreamt of. The influx of wealth was poetically 
described by the metaphor that the ryots made the tyres of 
their cart-wheels of silver. 

The unexpected increase of prosperity at Bombay arising i86-> 
from the export of cotton, created a perfect mania of specu¬ 
lation. The most preposterous schemes were brought 
forward, and met with ready acceptance, and the shares of 
die companies rose fifteen and twenty-fold. The Bank of 
Bombay lent itself to these wild projects without scruple, 
and when the bubble burst was driven into the bank¬ 
ruptcy Court, the first bank associated with Government 
which had ever been subject to such disgrace. 

Sir John Lawrence found the Government of Bengal 1864 
involved in disputes with the wild tribes of Boofcan. On 
the conquest of Assam, the tract of cultivated land lying at 
the foot of the hills, called the Dooars, was annexed, but 
a trifling annuity was paid to the chief by way of compen¬ 
sation and to keep the tribes quiet, but it did not rest tain 
them from making inroads into the plains, plundering the 
vil lages, and kidnapping its inhabitants. The subsidy was 
accordingly withheld, and the inroads were multiplied, and 
the Hon. Ashley Eden was sent as an envoy to the Bootan 
capital by the Government of Bengal. It was an imprudent 
act, and met with its reward. Mr. Eden was subject to 
every indignity from the barbarians, and signed an igno¬ 
minious treaty under compulsion, resigning the Dooars to 
the chief. The consequence was a declaration of war; the 
foe w as contemptible, yet one fort was retaken ; the country 
was unhealthy, and the force was found to be inadequate. 
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A second campaign was undertaken the next year, with a 
larger force, and though the troops suffered to & fearful 
extent from the climate, the Bootanees were obliged to 
succumb. The treaty made with them, however, assigned 
them an annuity of 25,000 rupees for the Dooars. The 
A.n. whole transaction, from first to last, wa$ unfortunate, and 
13C5 proved that the existing Government of Bengal was equally 
as incompetent in war as in diplomacy. 

1366 The year 18G8 was marked by a desolating famine in 
Orissa. The total failure of the rains in the preceding year 
had given a premonition of its approach, but the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal took no precautionary measure, and con¬ 
tinued indifferent until the visitation arrived, and it was 
too late in the season to send succour by sea. The calamity 
was mitigated by the exertions of Lord Harris, the governor 
of Madras, but the number of victims was moderately esti¬ 
mated at three quarters of a million, and the event has left 
a deep stain on the reputation of the Bengal authorities. 
tSC5 One of the most important legislative measures of Sir 
John Lawrence’s administration had reference to the 
tenancy question in the Punjab and in Oude. He was 
anxious to protect the rights of the hereditary cultivators 
against the encroachments of the landholders, whether 
zemindars or talookdars. A great outcry was raised 
against the Acts which were of his creation, as being calcu¬ 
lated to unsettle the engagements which had been made 
with the talookdars, aud to revive disaffection. It was 
found, on enquiry, that the ryots in Oude for whose benefit 
the Government had incurred the greatest risk, had joined 
their old talookdars during the mutiny, in spite of the 
oppression under which they had groaned, and that there 
was in fact no class to whom the term of hereditary culti¬ 
vators could be applied. The question was discussed with 
great earnestness, and no little acrimony, and it was 
silenced rather than settled by Sir Charles Wood’s despatch, 
desiring the local, authorities 4C to take especial care, witk- 
u out sacrificing the just rights of others, to maintain the 
u talookdars of Oude in that position of consideration and 
“ dignity which Lord Canning’s Government contemplated 
li conferring on them.” 

1867 The affairs of Mysore were brought to^an issue during 
m administration of Sir John Lawrence. Lord William 
Bentinck, as already stated, was constrained, by the insuf¬ 
ferable misrule of the raja to assume the government of 
the country, and grant the raja a suitable pension. The 
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administration w&s placed in the hands of General Cub bon, 
one of the Company's great statesmen, under whom Mysore 
reached a state of unexampled prosperity. The raja 
petitioned Lord Harcfinge to restore the government to him. 

The question was referred to General Cubbon, wlio reported 
that every improvement which had been made had en¬ 
countered the strenuous opposition of the raja, and that the 
transfer of the government to him would be fatal to the 
pro sperity of the people ; the request was therefore declined - 
A similar application was made to Lord Dalkousie, to Lord 
Canning, to Lord Elgin, and to Sir John Lawrence, and 
it was emphatically refused. Sir Charles Wood upheld 
the decision of the five Governors- General, The raja then 
proceeded to adopt a son, and demanded that he should be 
acknowledged the heir to the throne. In the creation of 
the principality in 1801, Lord Wellesley had expressly ex¬ 
cluded all reference to heirs and successors, and limited the 
enjoyment of the crown to the raja, on whom, lie had 
bestowed it as a personal gift. But in 1867, the Conserva¬ 
tive Secretary of State for India reversed the decisions of all 
the public authorities in India, and recognised the adopted 
son as the future heir of the throne, to whom the administra¬ 
tion of the country is to be consigned on his coming of age.* 

Dost Mahomed, who had faithfully maintained his en- . D 
gagemonts with the British Government, died in 18G3, and 
a Struggle for the crown immediately commenced in his 
family. His son, Shore Ali, whom he had nominated his 
successor, mounted the throne and was soon driven from it, 
but at length succeeded in recovering it. During these 
intestine struggles, Sir John Lawrence maintained a strict 
neutrality, and avoided any interference in the contests, 
which were desolating the country. His policy was by 
so mo applauded as masterly inactivity, and it might 
possibly for a time have been a prudent course, but the 
rapid development of events in Central Asia, and the pro¬ 
gress of .Russian influence have rendered the maintenance of 
it impracticable. 

, Sir John’s administration was marked by great attention 
to works of irrigation, and immediately before the expira- 1SbS 
tion of his term of office he drew up a minute detailing 
those which had been completed and planned for ali the 
Presidencies. These works would have required an expendi¬ 
ture of many erores of rupees, but as the-finauces exhibited 
an annual deficit, the complete canalization of India was 
necessarily postponed to a more auspicious period. 

* He does not attain his majority until February 1881 . 
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A .o/ Sir John Lawrence on Ms return to "England was 

.1868 warded for Ms pre-eminent services to India by Ms eleva¬ 
tion to the peerage. 

Lord-Mayo was appointed his successor, and lauded in 
India in the beginning of 1868; and one of his first acts 
was to modify Sir John Lawrence’*} policy -of non-iuteri’er- 
ence in the affairs of Afghanistan. The Ameer Shere Ali 
was invited to an interview, aud, on the 29th March, was 
received with great distinction and pomp at Umballa, 
when not only was his position as the ruler of the nation 
recognised, but lie was gratified with a subsidy of twelve 
lacs a-year, and a supply of arms. Lord Mayo rendered 
himself popular with the native chiefs by his graciousness, 
and with the European community by his princely hospi¬ 
tality. The most noted feature of his administration was 
the projection of a system of railways, embracing 10,000 
miles, to be constructed by the State, and not by the agency 
of guaranteed companies. He fell by the dagger of an as¬ 
sassin, in January 1872, at Port Blair, on the Andamans, 
to wliich he was paying an official visit. 

1872 On the death of Lord Mayo, Lord Napier, the Governor 
of Madras, succeeded by law to the supreme adminis¬ 
tration, until the appointment, early in 1872, of Lord 
Northbrook. The now Viceroy possessed a large official 
' experience, having been Under-Secretary in various de¬ 
partments at home, and his qualities as a statesman were 
soon tested by the alarming progress of Russia in Central 
Asia. To a demand by the Khivans for assistance, Lord 
Northbrook replied that, where just claims were made by a 
great European power like Russia, a less civilized nation was 
bound to comply with them, and that he could not guarantee 
any aid from England. As the Russian Government had 
specifically stated that their only object was the redress of 
grievances, and that there was no intention on their part 
to retain any Kkivan territory, it was difficult to see why. 
England should interfere. 

1 S7S The threatened expedition against Khiva took place in the 
spring of 1873, and resulted in the complete success of the 
Russians. Their army, under General Kauffmann, marched 
almost unmolested through the country, .and occupied 
the capital without serious resistance. The Khan surren¬ 
dered, and agreed to all the demands which were forced 
upon him by the Russian General, including a complete sub¬ 
mission to the Ozar’s authority, which virtually deprived 
him of independence. After this fresh advance, an agree- 
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inent was concluded between the English and Russian 
Governments, that the latter should abstain from interference 
with the boundaries of Afghanistan as fixed by England; 
and subsequent events showed the wisdom of this arrange¬ 
ment. 

In India itself the dread of famine caused great anxiety. 

The failure of the autumn rains in Bengal and' Behar had so 
materially injured the rice crops, that scarcity was imminent 
unless precautionary measures were taken. Determined to 
avoid the miseries of Orissa in 1866, Sir George Campbell, 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, an active and vigorous 
administrator, had purchased large quantities of grain, and 
organized relief works in anticipation of the impending 
dearth ; while in all his efforts to surmount the difficulties he 
foresaw, lie received the approval and support of the Viceroy 
and home authorities. 

The year 1874 opened with gloomy prospects, and the a.i>. 
distress soon assumed large proportions. Not only the late 1871 
crop of 1$73, but the April crop which followed, proved 
failures, and the Government found it necessary to supply 
far larger quantities of rice than they had calculated upon, 
and to face transport difficulties which impeded the distribu¬ 
tion of f ood. All obstacles were, however, overcome bv Sir 
Richard Temple, the successor of Sir George Campbell.*wh’o 
displayed rare administrative ability, and, by his energy and- 
the skilful use of the means at his disposal, battled with the 
famine till the plentiful rains in June put an end to all 
anxiety, and enabled those who had been relieved by Gov¬ 
ernment during the scarcity, to return to their occupations. 

Some idea may be gathered of the gigantic nature of the 
task of conveying food to the. famine districts, when it was 
found to require 100,000 carts and 200,000 bullocks to carry 
the grain from the railway to the depots; and in addition to 
these. 2000 camels and 0000 horses were needed to take sup¬ 
plies into the more inaccessible parts of the interior; while 
over 2300 boats and 10 steamers transported the grain by 
water, on the Ganges and other rivers. Lord Northbrook, 
moreover, determined to utilize the public distress by em¬ 
ploying the sufferers on two great public works—the exten¬ 
sion of the Soane Irrigation Canal, and the construction of 
the Northern Bengal Railway. The number of people 
engaged in these and local relief works when the distress 
was at its height, was estimated at 1,770.000; and the cost 
to tae Government of the relief operations alone, was nearly 
.£7,000,000. v 
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In Afghanistan affairs had assumed an unsatisfactory 
position. The Ameer, Shere Ali, having banished his eldest 
son, Yakoob Kbap, induced liim to return to Cabul, and 
thou imprisoned him. The ostensible cause of this act ot 
treachery was the report that Yakoob was intriguing for the 
surrender of Herat to Persia; the real reason was the 
desire of the Ameer to secure the succession for w younger 
and favourite son, Abdullah. This son died before the 
question was settled, and by the recent accession of \akoob 
to the throne vacated by his father, it would appear that he 
had retained his hereditary position, in spite ot the deceit 
oractised oil him. 

The corrupt and vicious administration of Mulhar hao, 
the Gaikwar of Barocla, had repeatedly called forth the 
remonstrances of those in authority, and the hesitation 
of the Government to recognise a son lie affirmed to be 
legitimate, had increased his irritation against them. 
Colonel Phayre was the British Resident at Baroda, and 
while these disputes were at their height, an attempt was 
undoubtedly made to take his life by poison. It was 
alleged that this act was instigated by, the Gaik war, and a 
Royal Commission was therefore formed to inquire into the 
matter. This Commission was composed of three native 
princes—the Maharajahs of Gwalior and Jeypore, and Rajah 
Sir JDinkur Rao—and three English officials—Sir Richard 
Couch, the President, Sir Richard Meade, and Air Philip 
Melville. Although the proceeding was simply an inquiry 
for the information ot Government, it was conducted in the 
same manner as an English trial, and the Gaik war was de¬ 
fended by an advocate—Mr Serjeant Ballantiue—specially 
sent out from London on his behalf. In the result the 
Court was divided in opinion, the nutive princes expressing 
doubts as to the guilt of the accused, the English entertain¬ 
ing none. The practical decision, therefore, rested with the 
Viceroy, who, with the sanction of the home authorities, 
declared the Gaikwar to have forfeited his throne,—though 
the measure .was afterwards stated to be more an act o. 
political necessity than a judicial sentence. A young prince 
of the Kandeish branch was chosen, to succeed him, and edu¬ 
cated for his post by one of the most able of native states¬ 
men under British supervision; but no alterations have 
been made in any of the existing treaty arrangements. 

The Governor of Madras, Lord Hobart, died oil the w/tii 
April 1875. He was an able and conscientious administrator, 
who did much to promote the welfare and prosperity of the 
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"community. and initiated during hfe tenure of office the con¬ 
struction of an artificial harbour for Madras, and a scheme 
for draining the town. He was succeeded by the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos. 

An event of national importance—the visit of the Prince a ll 
of Wales to India—took place towards the close of this year. 
Leaving England on the 11th October, the Prince, after 
stopping a few days at Athens, proceeded to Cairo, where he 
invested the Viceroy's eldest son, Prince Tewilk, with the 
Order of the Star of India, and landed at Bombay on the 
8th November. The reception that greeted him was most 
enthusiastic; and throughout his tour everything tended to 
show the gratification of the natives at the royal visit. At 
Madras, where he was magnificently entertained by the 
Governor, he exchanged visits with the Maharajahs of the 
Presidency; and on New-Year's Day 1876, lie presided over 1810 
an investiture of the Star of India, which was held at Cal¬ 
cutta on. a sumptuous scale. He then proceeded up the 
country, entered Delhi in state, through five miles of soldiery, 
and received an address from the native municipality of 
that ancient capital of Hindustan. Opportunities were 
afforded him of studying the native principalities, by his 
visits to Nopaul. to the Maharajahs of Puttiala and of 
Gwalior, and to Ho) karat Indore; and when he embarked at 
Bombay, on the 13th March, he expressed, in a letter to Lord' 
Northbrook, the sincere pleasure as well as instruction which 
he had derived from his first visit to India. 

Some difficulties had meanwhile arisen between the Viceroy 
and the Secretary of State. The Government of India passed, 
on the 5th August 1875, an edict known as the Tariff Act. 

It revised the whole system of customs in India, and abol¬ 
ished expon duties, but confirmed the import tax on manu¬ 
factured cotton goods, and imposed an additional tax on raw 
cotton of the finer sort. Lord Salisbt v at once not only 
expressed his dissent from, and desired, die repeal of, these 
two provisions o: the Act. but he also strongly censured the 
Indian authorities for passing so important a measure with¬ 
out reference to the Home Government. Lord Northbrook 
defended his position with skill and dignity, and on his 
retirement from office, on the 4th January 1875, his services 
were rewarded with an earldom. His successor, Lord Lytton, 
although he had distinguished himself in literature and diplo¬ 
macy, fiad not hitherto held any important administrative 
trust. The obnoxious cotton duties were repealed by degrees ; 
but, on the other hand, the new Viceroy adopted a concilia- 
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tory tone towards the natives of India, and endeavoured to 
diffuse the same through Anglo-Indian society. 

A year had-not elapsed since the Prince oi Wales’s visit to 
Delhi, when it again became the scene of a grand ceremonial. 
Parliament having decided that her Majesty the Queen should 
assume the imperial title of Empress of India, an assemblage 
of native chiefs and princes took place at Delhi on the 1st 
January 1877, when the new dignity was proclaimed by the 
Viceroy, amidstthe most enthusiastic demonstrations of loyalty. 
The presence of so many native and British officials afforded an 
opportunity of holding a conference on the important legisla¬ 
tive and fiscal matters which pressed at this time; while many 
concessions were made, rewards for past services granted, 
and pensions augmented. One most important act was the 
release of some 16,000 prisoners, whose cases had been care¬ 
fully inquired into by Sir Edward Bayley; ami to him must 
be attributed the beneficial influence this salutary measure 
exercised upon the minds of the natives of India. 

Still, this splendid ceremony did not produce the entire 
political effect that might have been expected. Men’s minds 
were too full of the prospects of the famine, which threatened 
to devastate the presidencies of Bombay and Madras, and 
even to penetrate into some of the neighbouring states. 
These fears were only too soon fulfilled: the rainfall of the 
previous year had more or less failed, while the spring and 
summer rains of 1877 were poor and irregular, and the dearth 
could no longer be averted. But Indian authorities had 
grown wise by sad experience, and the means previously 
used in Bengal to distribute supplies, and organize relief 
works, were everywhere adopted. In spite of all efforts, how¬ 
ever, it was afterwards stated in the House of Commons that 
no less than 1,350,000 lives had been lost; and it was not until 
autumn was well advanced that the officials in the famine 
districts ceased to require help. England had liberally as¬ 
sisted their efforts by seuding them nearly half a million of 
money; and the generous and noble manner in which she 
took up the cause of her impoverished subjects in Asia, did 
much to unite the two nations, and to frustrate any evils 
arising from supposed Russian designs. In view, however, 
of the terrible frequency of famines in India, the Finance 
Minister, Sir John Stracliey, brought forward a proposal, 
advocating an additional tax, the proceeds of which were 
to be set aside to form a sinking fund for future emergen¬ 
cies ; and the measure in due course received the sanction of 
Government. 
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Jung Bahadoor, the virtual sovereign of Nepaul, whose ser¬ 
vices during the Mutiny are elsewhere noticed (see p, 516), 
died this year. Although he strictly excluded Europeans 
from his territory, he invariably maintained an amicable 
policy towards the Indian Government, and the loss of so 
steady a friend on the frontier was severely felt. 

The tribes on our north-west boundary, always turbulent, 
now showed signs of aggression, and it was evident that 
strong measures were required to repress them, one of them, 
the Jowakis, having, within the short space of a week, 
made no less than four incursions into British territory. In 
their last expedition, they attacked a body of the 22d Regi¬ 
ment, and killed and wounded some of the soldiers. A small 
field-force, however, was sent against them, which soon put 
down all resistance, and quiet was again restored along the 
border. 

In April 1878 the Government received orders from home a.d. 
to despatch a force of 7000 native soldiers to Malta. Such 1878 
an event as the employment of sepoys in Europe was with¬ 
out precedent in oui. annals; but the disturbed state of 
affairs in the East, which originally caused the movement, 
becoming by diplomatic arrangements more tranquil, the 
troops were recalled after a few months' absence. 

Our relations with Oabul had meanwhile become most 
precarious. The Ameer, Shere Ali, was offended by our 
occupation of Quettah; this, and various other alleged griev¬ 
ances, caused the failure of a conference at Peshawur between 
his agent and our representative, Sir Louis Pelly, and were 
doubtless among the motives which induced him to receive 
a Russian embassy at Cabul. A counter-embassy, under 
General Chamberlain, was promptly despatched by Lord 
Lytton; but on the 2lst September 1878, it was turned 
back at Ali Musjid, the first Afghan fortress in the Khyber 
Pass, by the commandant, who, acting under orders from 
Shere Ali, refused to allow the Mission to proceed. A native 
envoy, Oholam Hassan Khan, who had previously been sent 
to sound the Ameer on the subject of the embassy, returned 
with an unsatisfactory answer; and the Viceroy thereupon 
despatched an ultimatum to Shere Ali, with the assurance 
that hostilities would be commenced, if he did not accede to 
the English demands before the 20th November. An evasive 
reply was received, and war was at once declared. 

General Sir Samuel Browne was directed to move upon the 
capital with a large body of troops by the Khyber Pass. His 
forces advanced on the 21st November, but their march was 
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checked at Ali Musjid. The capture, however, of that im¬ 
portant fortress, and the evacuation of Jellalabad by the 
Afghans, followed in quick succession; and our troops soon 
afterwards encamped outside the town for the winter, with¬ 
out encountering any serious opposition.. 

General Roberts, who commanded the 2d brigade, ad¬ 
vanced into Afghanistan by the Khurum Valley, and met 
with a sharp resistance at the Peiwar Pass, th© occupation 
of which the enemy valiantly but unsuccessfully opposed; 
while General Stewart—in charge of the other battalion— 
after an unprecedented march of nearly 400 miles over most 
difficult country, joined the forces of General Biddulph at 
Takht-i-pul, the junction of the Khojak and Gwaja passes; 
and, with the exception of a slight encounter with the native 
cavalry outside Candahar, they took possession of that city 
unmolested. Desultory fighting followed in the neighbour¬ 
hood, as well as in the Khost Valley, with General Roberts. 
The hill-tribes also were unceasingly active; but a further 
advance of the army into the country was not deemed 
necessary. 

At the first approach of the British troops, Shore Ali had 
fed from Cabui to Mazar-i-Sharif in Balkli, where he en¬ 
deavoured to obtain assistance against us ; but his death 
a. n, there on 21st February 1879 prevented his schemes from 
1879 "being carried out, and closed his checkered career. His 
son, Yakoob Khan, succeeded in making good his title to 
the throne, and was acknowledged by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment ; but he at first refused to negotiate with them, until 
threatened with an advance of the army on Cabui. He 
then agreed to meet our emissary, Major Cavagnari, at Gan- 
darauk, half-way to the capital, where, after some diplomatic 
delays, a treaty of peace, offensive and defensive, was con¬ 
cluded on the 20th May 1879, one of the principal articles of 
which was the permanent residence of an English Minister at 
Cabui. 

Major Cavagnari, who had been knighted for. his services in 
the late campaign, was appointed our Envoy—a post which 
he was eminently fitted to fill, from his long experience and 
great tact in dealing with the half-civilized nations on our 
north-west frontier. But lie and his mission had hardly 
entered Cabui, when Yakoob Khan warned him that his life 
was in danger; to which he replied, “that if he were killed, 
there were many more in India ready to act as liis suc¬ 
cessors.” A few weeks, however, passed quietly, and con¬ 
fidence seemed to be fairly established, when the massacre of 




the gallant Cavagnari and his brave.associates, and the burning 
ot the Embassy on the 3d of September, rudely destroyed all 
hopes of peace* The Afghans had a third time broken faith 
with us, and avenged their wrongs, fancied or real, on our 
representatives: and a British army once more advanced, 
burning w ith indignation, to exact retribution for the murder 
of their countrymen. General, now Sir Frederick, Roberts 
lost no time in marching on Oabul, which ho occupied on 
October 12th, after a struggle at Ohar-Asiab. Yakoob Khan, 
who had previously fled to the British camp, was declared 
to have forfeited the throne, and made a prisoner of State; 
and it was announced that the future government of the 
country would be decided after the advice of the Sirdars had 
been taken, and order had been restored. A fresh rising of 
some of the hill-tribes and mutinous soldiers in November 
- caused great alarm, which was increased by the cessation of 
communications with General Roberts, and he was compelled 
to evacuate his post and establish his troops at Sherpur, a 
high cantonment outside and commanding the capital. But 
he succeeded in holding his owm. General Gough advanced 
to support him, and the dose of the year saw* the British 
troops again victorious possessors of Cabul. With subse¬ 
quent events there, and the future prospects of this great 
question—the government of Afghanistan — it is not pro¬ 
posed to deal. 

On the 31st December 1879, the East Indian Railway 
ceased to be an independent body : the English Government, 
by virtue of an Act of Parliament, took the same into their 
own hands, this being the first instance of tho exercise of the 
Imperial powers to purchase the Indian railways. 
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vicious position of the cantonments, 
402. General Nott and Major Raw!in- 
son at Oandahar, 404. The Eastern 
Ghiljies; the Western Ghnjies, 405. 
Court of Directors advise retirement; 
Lord Auckland determines to remain, 
and retrench expenditure, 406. Ghil¬ 
jies revolt and block up the passes. 407. 
General revolt in Cabui, 408. Retreat 
and extinction of the army, 410, 411 
Afghanistan, Sir John Lawrence's policy, 
529. Lord Mayo's policy, 530 
Ahmednugur, the kingdom established, 
43. Its capture by A k bar's generals, 
00. The kingdom extinguished. 70 
Ahmed Shah Abdalee, his first invasion 
of India; second and third invasions, 
1*?. Gives Delhi up to plunder, 131. 
His fourth invasion; defeats Simlia and 
Holkar, 135. Defeat?) the great Mah- 
ratta force at Banipufc, 130.' Turns his 
hack on India, 137 

Akbar, his birth at Araercote, 48. Mounts 
the throne, 50. Defeats Hemu at Pani- 
put; shakes off the influence of Byram, 
5L Insubordination of bis generals, 
52. They are eventually crushed, and 
ins authority fully established; matri¬ 
monial alliances with Rajpoot prin¬ 
cesses, 58. Conquers Guzerat, 5k in¬ 
vasion, co7iquest, loss and recovery of 
Bengal. 55. Conquest of Orissa and of 
Cashmere, 56. Of Sinde, and recon¬ 
quest of Oandahar; his army annihi- 
lated in the Khyber, 57. He invades 
the Deccan, 59. Last four years of his | 
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lifo, 60. His death and character, 01. 
His institutions; his revenue settle¬ 
ment ; splendour of his ?oarfc, 62 
Akbar Khan arrives at Cabui. and takes 
command of the insurrection. 412. De¬ 
feated at Jellalabad, 422. Aiid at Te- 
zeen, 427 

Albuquerque, viceroy of Portuguese India : 
founds Goa; extends his power over 
12,000 miles of sea-coast; is super¬ 
seded and dies, 110 

Alexander the Great enters the Punjab ; 
defeats Porus, 9, Obliged to turn back 
from theBeyas; his death, 10 
All Gohur, sou of the emperor, comes 
down on Patna; retires on the ap¬ 
proach of Olive, 153. Becomes em¬ 
peror under the title of Shah Alum; 
and auain marches on Patnr*; defeated 
by Captain Knox, 155 
All Morad of Sinde, his infameue conduct, 
433 

Ali Mercian, makes over Oandahar to the 
Moguls; his celebrated canal, 70 
Aliverdy Khan, supplants Serefraj at 
court; defeats him and becomes Soo- 
badar of Bengal, 145. Lo..g contests 
with the Malirattas, to whom he at 
length cedes Orissa, and agrees to pav 
chout, 146. Hie death, 146 
AUa-ood-deen, of the Ghiljie dynasty, in¬ 
vade the Deccan; puts his uncle to 
death, 30. Overruns the Deccan, 81. 
Miserable close of his life; last of his 
conquests, 32 

AJIiwal, victory gained by General .Smith, 
450 

Abney da burns Babul; defeats the Egyp¬ 
tian and Guzeratue fleet, 109 
Alraora, conquered by Colonel Gardner, 
316 

Aluptugeen establishes the kingdom of 
Ghuzni, 19 

Ameer Khan, head of the Patans in 
Central India; joins Hoikar and plun¬ 
ders the country, 260. Is repulsed from 
Nagpore, 297. Confirmed in his acqui¬ 
sitions and breaks up his army, 829 
Ameers of Sinde, their severe arid unjust 
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treatment by Lore) £98. By 

Sir Charles Napier. 4$jk>Deprived of 
their kingdom, 435 TXp 
Amherst, Lord, Govern OJLvGenerrd, 346. 
Engages in the Burmese wtfr,348. .Leaves 
the finances in a deplorable condition, 

m 

Andhra dynasty, 13 

AunexaGon, the principle of, laid down 
by the Court of Directors, 477 
Anson, General, Commander-in-Chief, dies 
of cholera, COS 

Appa Sahib, recent of Nagpore, 322. Signs 
a subsidiary treaty, 322. Murders the 
raja, and mounts the throne. 331. 
Breaks out, and attach’ the .Residency, 
?* nd is defeated, 332, Is deposed, 832 
Arm can, conquered from the Burmese, 
350 

Aryans, their origin and progress, 3 
As oh a. extent of bis dominions; his 
edicts, 11. Establishes the religion of 
Bcodolha; his death, 12 
Assam, conquered from the Burmese, 350 
Auckland* Lord, Governor-General, 885. 
His secretaries. 389. Embarks in 
tho Afghan expedition.35)1. It is uni¬ 
versally reprobated; bis manifesto, 392. 
.Meeting with Runjeefc Sing, 89 1>. His 
prostration of mind on its failure, 417 
Aurungzebe deposes his father and 
mounts the throne, 74. Puts his 
brothers to death, 75. Defeated in tho 
Khyber, 83. Persecutes the Hindoos, 
SI His conflicts with the Rajpoots, 85. 
Proceeds to the Deccan with a magnifi¬ 
cent army, 87. Defeated in the Conoan; 
extinguishes the kingdom of Beejapore, 
8b. And of Golconda, 89. Perpetually 
harassed by the Mabrattas; Ins plans 
to baffle them, 92.. Obliged to treat with 
them* retires in disgrace from the 
Deccan ; his death and character,93 
Aylah bye, her exemplary administration, 
260 


B ABER, his ancestry, 44. His early vicis¬ 
situdes, 46. His expeditions across the 
Indus, 45. Defeats the Emperor Ibrahim 
at Bai.ipul, and establishes the Mogul 
. dynasty, 45. Defeats the Rajpoots; his 
death and Character, 46 
Bajee Rao, the first Beshwa; conflicts 
with tho Nizam, 100. Levies contribu¬ 
tions on Malwa. 100. His demands on 
the Emperor ; marches to the gates of 
Delhi, 102. Defeats the Nizam, 103 
Bajee Bao, the last Peshwa; his perfidious 
character, 262. Is defeated by Hoik a r, 
and flies to Bassein, 262. Executes the 
treaty of Bassem, 262. Infatuated with 
his favourite Trim 1 mkjee, 820. Connives 
at the murder of Gungadhur Shastreo, 
820. Surrenders Trimbukjee, who 
scapes from confinement, 821. Bajee 
Itao prepares for hostilities,3*25. Obliged 
to sign n new treaty and cede territory; 
forms a confederacy against the Govern¬ 
ment, 880. Treacherously attacks Mr. 
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Elphinstone and is defeated: ho flies, 
and h pursued, 330. Surrenders,and is 
pensioned, and placed at Bithoor, where 5 * 
no dies after havirn* received two and a 
half croros from rnrnont, 836 
Bahadoor Shah, K'/d ror, defeats the 
Sikhs; his death, 9fM 
Bahadoor Shah of Gnzerat; his conflict 
with Humayoon ; lose*? and regains bis 
throne, 40. His mysterious death at 
Din, 40 j 

Bahminee dynasty established in the 
Dcccan; constantly at war with Beeja- 
nyigerand Tolingana, 42. It crumbles 
toipiec/'s, and five independent monar¬ 
chies spring u p , 43 

Ballaje© Wish wan at h establishes the 
ftpwor of the Peah was, 96; obtains a dis¬ 
graced ul concession from Hoosen Ali, 
97. Establishes the cahiuH of brah mins, 
at his capital Poona. 97- His death, 93 
Bank of Bombay, bankrupt. 527 
Barlow, Sir George, Governor-General ad 
interim, pursues Lord Cornwallis’s 
policy, 281. IT is treaties with Sindia 
and Holkar. 2>2. Abandons Jeypoor 
an d Boon dee to Holkar, 282. Appoiri ted 
Governor-General by the Court of 
Directors; the appointment cancelled 
by the Ministry, 238. He restores the 
finances, 286. Governor of Madras; his 
unpopularity, 297. The mutiny of the 
European officers aggravated by his in¬ 
temperance, and quelled by his lirmnes*, 
299. He is recalled, 300 
Barnard,General,succeeds General Anson, 
508. Dies of cholera, 609 
Bassein, treaty of, 262 
Beeler, an independent state, 44 
Beejanuger,an independent Hindoo state 
established in the Deccan, 34. Its con¬ 
stant wars • its great extent and power; 
a confederacy of the Mabomcdan princes 
in the Deccan attacks and extinguishes 
it at Tallikofcta, 53 

Beejapore, the kingdom established in 
1489, 43. Rendered tributary to Delhi, 
70, It is extinguished, 88. Unrivalled 
ixmcroifloence of its edifices, 89 
Debar, conquered by Bukhtyar Ghiljie, 26 
Benares, the province, taken from the 
nabob of Oude, 178. The successful 
exertions of Mr. Tucker to save it during 
the mutiny, 503 

Benfield, Paul, his extortions, 192 
Bengal, governed by the Pal and the Sen 
dynasties, 14. Conquered by Bukhtyer 
Ghi ljie. 26. Conque red by Selim an ; his 
son defeated by Akbnr, and the king¬ 
dom absorbed in tho Mogul empire, 55 
Bentinek,Lord William,recalled from the 
Government of Madras, 287. Governor- 
General, 857; reduces allowances, and 
becomes unpopular, 357; enforces the 
half batta order, 358, He annexes 
Cachar and Coorg, 301. His non-inter¬ 
vention policy, 362. Takes over the 
government of Mysore, 363. Transac¬ 
tions with Joudpore and .Teypore, 364. 
And with Oude, 365. Meeting at Roopnr 
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with Rmvjeet Sing,370. Reforms the civil 
' ' ourts. 372. Cbrriplefes the revenue 

( set tlement of the N. W. provinces, 373. 
Disposes of the rent-free difficulty, 373, 
Admits natives the pubiic service, 
374 Abolish* a tfcee, 375, Hoots out 
thuggee, 376. x. Ublishes steam com¬ 
munication on # tfcj Ganges: and with 
England, 377, .Substitutes English for 
Oriental education, 878. Establishes the 
Medical College, 379. Character of his 
administration, 380. Mr. Alacaulav’s 
epitapjh, 880 

Kerar,becomes independent,^. Absorbed 
by Ahinc(lmifmr j r> 7 . Conquered by Lord 
Wellesley, and partly made over to the 
rv i?.ani,.270. Taken over for the Nizam's 
debt, 4S0 
Rhoje raj, 24 

Bhuvtporc, besieged by Lord Lake, who 
tails, 274 Doorjun Sal seizes it, and it 
is captured by Lord Combermere, 356 . 
Disgraceful scenes of plunder by the 
Commander-m-Chief and others, '156 
Bunies, Lieutenant, afterwards Sir Alex¬ 
ander, conducts the cart-horses to Run- 
j«*ot Sing, 369. His mission to Cabul, 889, 
Advises that Dost Mahomed be subsi¬ 
dized ; Lord Auckland refuses it; the 
Russian envoy received, and Burnes re- 
t' res, 391, He is murdered at Cabu 1, 408 
Bird, Mr. 11. M. f completes the revenue 
settle mem of t he N. W. provinces, 378 
Black: Hole tragedy. J48 
Bonaparte lands in Egypt, 244 
Booddlmm established by Asoka, 11. Its 
prevalence in the seventh Century, 13 
Rooddlia, his birth; ins creed ; his death, 8 
Boo tan war, 627 

Boughton, Mr,, euros the emperor’s dau ¬ 
ghter, and obtains privileges for the 
Company, 139 

Brailhwaite, Colonel,his memorable com¬ 
bat with Byder 198 
Buliabhi dynasty ip Surat, 16 
Burmese, trie rise of the, and the progress 
of their conquests, 347. Demand the 
cession of eastern Bengal, 347 . Imme¬ 
diate cause of the first war, 348. Ar¬ 
rangement of the campaign ; disaster at 
Ilainoo 34A .Rangoon captured; suffer¬ 
ings ol the army. 350. Assam and Amman 
conquered, 360. Second campaign 
abortive, 351. Third campaign pushed 
with vigour, and ends in pence, with a 
large cession of territory, and a crore of 
r yi> e<i S 852. The second war; the cause 
of: % 472, Easy captureoV Rangoon,474. 
Begu annexed, 475. Comparative cost of 
the two, 475 

B ussy,makes Sal a but Jung Soobadarof the 
Deccan, 126. Defeats the Mabrattas, 126. 
Obtains the Northern Sircars, 127 : the 
boobadar dismisses him and attacks him; 
he regains his authority, 12S. And be¬ 
comes supreme arbiter in the Deccan,129. 
Recalled by Lally and his power extin¬ 
guished, 129 . Returns to India; his 
services to Tippoo rendered useless by 
the peace, 202 
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MUbtMgi, j. Lieutenant Burnes’s 
missionOccupied by a British 
amiy, 3SSPT The revolt ami !>iege of the 
cantonment, 408. The garrison in a 
state of starvation, 414. The envoy en- 
veigled and murdered, 41L Evacuated 
by the army, which perishes in the 
passes, 417. Reocenpied hv the army of 
retribution, 4?7. The great bazaar blown 
up, 429. The army retires, 42Q 
Oacnar annexed, 861 

Calcutta founded by dob Charuock, 141. 
Surrounded by the Mahmta Ditch, 146. 
Captured by Suraj-ood-dowlah, 147. Re¬ 
covered by Olive, 149 

Calicut, the first Indian port visited by 
. Europeans, 107 

Campbell, Sir Colin, (afterwards Lord 
Clyde) relieves Sir James Ou Irani at 
Lucknow, 512. He captures the town, 
517 

Canals in the Punjab constructed by 
General Napier, 472. Sir John Law - 
renco's minute on canals, 529 
Canning, Mr. George, President of the 
Board ol'Control, refuses and then grants 
permission to root out the PincWeos, 
328. Moves thanks to Lord Hastings, 
337 

Canning, Lord, Governor-General, 489. 
Memorable character of his administra¬ 
tion, 490; his energetic movements on 
the outbreak of the mutiny, 497. Bis 
Oude proclamation. 517. Becomes the 
first Viceroy, 522. His retirement mid. 
death, 526 

Carnatic, struggles for the nabobs I lip.tei; 
Mahomed Aii, Soobadar ; his misrule, 

105, J is deplorable condition, 250. Lord 
Wellesley mediatizes the nabob, and 
pensions the family, 251. The title, and 
privileges of the nabob extinguished, 479 
Cashmere conquered by Akbar and be¬ 
comes his summer residence, 56. Trans¬ 
ferred tor 0 crore of rupees by Lord Har- 
d.inge to Golub Sing, 453 
Central India desolated for twelve years 
by the abandonment of Lord Wellesley's 
policy, 318. Lord Hastings reverts ' > 
that policy and restores peace. 827 
Chalukya dynasty in the Deccan, 16 
Chand Sultana of Ahmednugur, the favou¬ 
rite heroine of the Deccan, 59. Her de¬ 
fence of Ahusednugur; her tragic death, 
60 

Cheyt Sing, raja of Benares; Hastings’s 
demands on him; fines the raja for evad¬ 
ing them, 207; posts a guard at his palace 
which is murdered by the populace. Has ¬ 
tings’s extreme danger; he escapes to 
Chunar, 208. The raja collects an army 
and is defeated, 208 
ChiliiJtiiwalla, battle of, 464 
Chittore,raja of,rejects all Mogul alliances ; 
encourages Akbar’s enemies, 53. His 
capital captured, 53 
Chola dynasty in the Deccan, 16 
vhcjtera, first outbreak in 1817, 329 
Chundra-gooptu, king of Mugudu, encoun- 
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tera Seleueui and makes a treaty with 
him, 10 

Clive, Lieutenant, (afterwards Lord) his 
parentage, and early career at Madras, 
122. Memorable defence of Arcot, 123. 
Captures Geriah near Bombay, 14ft. 
Returns to Madras ; proceeds with Ad¬ 
miral Watson to Bengal, and recap¬ 
tures Calcutta, 149. Defeats the nabob 
at Dumdum, 15f>. Concludes a treaty 
with him, 150. Captures Chandernagore, 

150. Joins the confederacy against the 
nabob, 151. Defeats him at Plaasr, 151. 
Makes MLfcer Jaffier nabob, 152. His part 
in the deceit practised on Omichuud, 

151. Defeats the Dutch army at Chin- 
surah, 154 Returns to England. 154 
Appointed Governor of Bengal, 160. 
Finds the whole service corrupt, and 
enforces the covenants, 161. Mediatizes 
t he nabob of Moorshed abaci ; restores 
Oiuie to the nabob; settles Corah and 
Allahabad on the cuiperor, together W'tfa 
25 lacs of rupees, 161. Acquires the De- 
wanee, 163. Puts down the mutiny of 
the European officers, 163. Returns to 
Englau,d; his disgraceful treatment; dies 
by his own hand, 164 

Cole insurrection, 360 
College of Port William, established on a 
grand scale by Lord Wellesley; reduced 
by the Court of Directors, 257 
Confederacy of the Pash wa, the Wizard, the 
raja of hagpore and Hyder Ali against 
the Company, 189 

Coorg, misconduct of the raja; the country 
conquered and annexed, 362 
Cock , Colonel, (afterwards Sir Eyre) de¬ 
feats Laily at AVandewash. J31. Captures 
Pondicherry, 132. Appointed to Council 
in Calcutta; goes to Madras and defeats 
Hyder thrice, 197. His death, 202 
Cornwallis, Lord, Governor-General, as 
well as Commander-in-Chief, 216. His 
economical reforms^ he raises the scale of 
allowances and purifies the services,217. 
His revenue reforms, 225. His Perma¬ 
nent Settlement determined on by Mr, 
Pitt, an egregious blunder, 227. Re¬ 
models the whole judicial system; reor¬ 
ganizes the civil and criminal courts, 227. 
His Code, 228. Excludes natives from 
the public service, 229. Determines to 
meet Tip poo in the field, 219. Forms al¬ 
liances with theFeshwa and the Nizam, 
.ISO. Conducts the second campaign 
apinst Tippoo in person ; obliged to re¬ 
tire in sight of Scrmgapataui for want of 
provisions, 221. Grand preparations for 
the third campaign, 222. Marches? to 
Seringa pa tarn, and makes a night attack 
on Tippoo’a defences, 223. Tippoo sues 
for peace, which is granted on severe 
terms, 223 

Cotton, influx of wealth from the export of. 

527 

Currency, the issue of notes from the 
banks of the three Presidencies discon¬ 
tinued. A St«.le issue of hank notes, 525 i 
Umouge; its magnificence; conquered | 
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by Mahmood of Ghuzni, 21. BtapoUtMl 
by Mahomed Ghory, 26 
Cuttack, ceded to the Mahratfcas. 146 
Conquered from them by Lord Welles¬ 
ley, 269. Disturbances created by op¬ 
pressive landlords and oppressive laws, 
339. Tranquillity restored by justice, 
•>40. Desolating famine of 1866, 528 


TAALHOUSIE, Lord, Governor-General, 
457. Outbreak at Mooltan, 45S. Pro¬ 
ceeds to the north-west, 46i, After the 
victory of Guzerat annexes the Punjab, 
469. His excellent arrangements for its 
government, 470. Drawn into a war 
with Burmah, 473, Him admirable orga¬ 
nisation of too expedition, 474. Pro¬ 
ceeds in person to Rangoon to quicken 
General Godwin, 475. Annexes Pegu, 
475. Annexes Satara, 476. And Nag- 
pore, 477. And Jhansi, 478. Sanctions 
the extinction of the royal title and pri¬ 
vileges of the nabob of the Carnatic, 479. 
Settles all difficulties with die Nizam, 
4*80. Ordered from homo to incorporate 
Oude,483, His administrative reforms ; 
cheap and uniform postage, 484. The 
Ganges Canal, 484. Railroads, nd his 
great minute, 485. The electric tele¬ 
graph, 487. Character of his adminis¬ 
tration, 487. His premature death,487 
Darius, his conquests in India, 9 
Deccan, its early history, 15. First inva¬ 
sion by the Mabomedhns, 30. The 
greater part subdued by them. 32. Lost 
to the Crown of Delhi, 36. Rise of the 
Bah mi nee kingdom, 42. Its greatest 
minister Mahomed Gawari. 43. It is 
broken up and five kingdoms estab- 
biished, 43. Incessant wars between 
them., 4 -k. Completely conquered by 
Aurutigzebe, succeeded by universal 
anarchy, 89. Peace and tranquillity res¬ 
tored by Lord Wellesley, 217 
Delhi, the Hindoo king of, 20. Becomes 
the Mahometan capital, 27. Captured 
and plundered by Timur, 37. The new 
city, built by Shah Johan, 74. PIutv 
dered by Nadir Shah, 105. Amount of 
booty carried away, 105. Plundered by 
the Abdalee, 134. Lord Lake enters it, 
268. Besieged by Holkar, defended by 
Codon el Ochterlony, 273. Occupied by 
the insurgent sepoys, 496. Protracted 
.siege and capture of it, 510 
Drwanee of tho three Soobahs granted to 
Clive by the emperor, 161 
Doondhoo Punt, the Nana Sahib, loads 
the revolt at Cawupore, 501. Chafed 
out of India, and dies in Nepal, 518 
Dost Mahomed, Lord Auckland dethrones 
him, 398. He flies to Bokhara, 398. 
Returns to Afghanistan and defeats 
English. troops, and surrenders, 403. 
Restored to liberty, 431. Joins the 
Sikhs, 4-61. His army chased out of the 
Punjab, 468 

Dumas, Governor of Pondicherry, en¬ 
larges French power; creates a ‘ sepoy 
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Army; baffles the Mahratta genera], aad 
is created a nabob, 118 
r.Ougleix, his great genius j builds up 
t handeniagmre; governor of Pondi¬ 
cherry ; assumes oriental state, 114. 
Dis v-ist ambition j espouses the cause 
of C him da Sahib, and makes him nabob 
of the Cnrrtafic, 11$. .Receives Mozuffer 
Jung with great pomp, 1X9. He is at 
tho height of hi§ glory, 122. Superseded 
by his Company, ana returns to Paris, 
125. flis disgraceful treatment and 
end, 125. 
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E' U F WDI.l COMPANY incorporated 
by Queen Elisabeth ; theirlirstenter- 
unses, 188. Their establishments at 
Bombay, and Bengal, 139. 
I hey make war on the emperor, and 
ai \ e /Wiped to retire, 140. All their 
estabbsbments in Bengal abandoned, 
141. lhi.y are invited bark and build 
Calcutta, and fortify it, 142. A rival 
Company established in London, its 
disastrous results, 142. The two Com¬ 
panies united, 143. Send ati embassy to 
i te a ! ld , obtain privileges winch are 
imlhiied by Moorshed Kooly Khan, 
144. Loss of Calcutta, and their estab¬ 
lishments extinguished in Bengal, 147. 
began 1 their power, and make a nabob 
or their own. 152. Acquire the l)owa- 
nee, 161. Gross abuses of their Govern* 
VI*; 11 *' interference of Parliament, 
17L I he Regulating Act, 174. Placed 
under the Board of Control, 213. Char¬ 
ter of 1798, 233. Charter of 1513, and 
Joss of their Indian monopoly, 309. 
Charter of 1833 and loss of China* trade r 
exist only as a political agency, 380. 
Charter of 1853; its modifications, 488. 
ineir power and possessions trans¬ 
ferred to tiie Grown), 620; their local 
army extinguished, as well as their 
^ navy, 624 

Ldwardes, Lt,, raises a force and defeats 
*dowraj,' 460. His great; energy and 
services during the mutiny, 49S 
Electric telegraph established, 486 
rJg-n, Lord,Governor-General; his death, 
«20 

EUen borough, Lord, Govern or-General, 
411). His hrst proclamation, 423. Bis 
subsequent vacillations; recalls the 
troops from Afghanistan and then 
orders them to advance, 425. His jubi¬ 
lant proclamation, 429. His eccentric 
proclamation of the gates 430. As¬ 
sembles a large army af Ferozepore, 431. 
AnnexesiSiu do. 433. Is present at the 
i-aUe of Maharnjpore, 440, The muti¬ 
nous army of Gwalior extinguished, 440. 
he is recahed 5 character of his admin¬ 
istration, 441 

Llphmstone, General, in command at 
Cabin ; his utter incompetence results 
in the runt or the army, 409 
blphmstone, Mr. Mount Stuart, his em¬ 
bassy to Cabul, 293. Twice offered the 


Govemcr-Grtamlahij) and declines it, 
England, General, repulsed at Hykulzye, 

PEROKSHERE, emperor, in bondage to 
tnc. Syuds • grants privileges to the 
Company, I■•44. Disallows the concession 
made to the Mahrattas by one of the 
byuds, who marches to Delhi and 
murders him, »8 
Ferozeshuhur, the battle of, 448 
Fox’s Ihdia Bill; its provisions; rejected 
rt by the House of Lords, 212 
Francis, Mr., his violent opposition to 
Mr. Hastings, 178. The duel, 181 
Franks, General, conquers the southern 
^ portion of Oude, 513 

French, the, arrive in India; found Pondi¬ 
cherry, 112. War with the English, 114. 
Become supreme in the Carnatic, 121. 
And at Hyderabad, 129, Lose Chamler- 
nagore, and all power in Bengal, 150. 
Pondicherry captured and their power 
in the Deccan extinguished, 132 
luillertoii, 061., his successful expedition 
lrustrated by the Madras Council, 203 

QHAZEE-OOD-DEEN blinds the em- 
r, .,.POror and deposes him, 134 
Ghilue dynasty, SO 

Gholam Kadir plunders Delhi and blinds 
the emperor; caprurod by Sindia and 
hacked to pieces, 230 
Ghore dynasty, 23 

Ghuzui becomes independent, 19. PiJ- 
higed by A1 la-ooti-deen, 24. Exi motion 
9? V? f ’ dynasry, 24. Taken by the 
English, 397. The fortittoations blown 
up. 427 

Gillespie, General, quells the Vellore 
mutiny, 286. Captures Fort Cornells, 
303. Killed at Kalonga, 314 
Goddard, General, bis expedition across 
the Continent, 187. Ilfs treaty with 
the Gaik war, 187. Captures Ahnmda- 
bad, chases Sindia and Moikar, 188. 
His unsuccessful expedition to Poona, 
1S9 

Golcouda, becomes an independent king¬ 
dom, 34. Absorbs tho Hindoo state of 
Telirigana. 67. The celebrated minister 
Meer Joornla, 71. Theoapitnl taken b> 
treachery, 89. The dynasty extin* 


guished, & 

Gough, Sir Hugh, (afterwards Lord 
Gough),defeats the Mahrattas at Maha- 
rajpore, 440. Battles of Moodkee, 447. 
And Ferozeshuhur, 418. Engagement 
at Kamriuggur, 462. Battle of Chillian- 
wallajdm is recalled, 403. Victory at 
Guzerat, 467 

Gour, destruction of the city, 56 
Guzerafc, becomes nu independent king¬ 
dom, 39. Occupied by Uumayoon; 
annexed to the empire by Akbar, 40 
? or Sircar, proceedings of the 
Madras Council regarding it, 193 The 
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Nizam surrenders it to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, 218, Plundered by the Pindareas, 
823 

Gwalior, taken by Captain Popham, 188. 
Advance of Sir Hugh Gough to it in 
134$,439. Occupied by Tan tin Topee and 
recovered by Sir Hugh Hose, 515 

T.IALT? BATTA order enforced by Lord 
L \V r . Bentinek, 858 

Hallidav, Sir Broderick, secretary to the 
Government of Bengal ; its iirst Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor, 489 

Hamilton, Mr., the surgeon, cures the em¬ 
peror and obtains privileges for the 
Company, 144 

Harding?©, Sir Henry, Governor-General; 
his antecedents, 442. Bight8 four 

battles with the Sikhs, 453. Restores 
the Punjab, 453. Raised to the peerage, 
454. Disposes of Cashmere to Golab 
Sing, 453. Reduces the army, 455 llis 
movable brigades, 456. His civil im¬ 
provements, 456 

Harris, General, his Mysore campaign, 
240 

Hastings, Warren, his early career; ap¬ 
pointed member of Council at Madras; 
Governor of Bengal, 175. His vigorous 
reforms, 176. Engages in the 3U oh ilia 
w tir, Vi 6. Sells Corah and A11 ahabad to 
the nabob of Oude, 176. Appointed 
Governor-General, and bullied by his 
colleagues, 177. The case of Nunkoo- 
innr, 179. His energetic conduct on 
tiro destruction of BaiiJie’s dfTaehment, 
196 , Eights a duel with Mr. Francis, 
181. His harsh conduct towards Cheyl 
$bhg; he (Escapes to Chunar, 208. Con¬ 
sents to the plunder of the Begums, 209. 
Returns to England, 210. His recep¬ 
tion, 210. His impeachment; his ac¬ 
quittal; the ruin of liis finances, 211. 
His character, 211 

Hastings, Lord, Governor-General: his 
antecedents, 310. Forced into a war with 
the Nepaulesc ; obtains two loans from 
the nabob of Oude, 313. Subsidiary 
treaty with Nag pore, 822. Takes the 
field against the Pinuarees; their com¬ 
plete destruction, 334. War with the 
Mahrattas, 328. Grand result of the 
Mahratta and Pindarce war, 834. His 
alliances with the native princes in 
Hindostan, W. TJngraeimia thanks of 
Parliament, '337. Hostility of the 
Directors to him, 337* His encourage¬ 
ment of education, 338. His liberality 
to the press, 339. Affairs of Palmer and 
Co. at Hyderabad, 342. Financial pros¬ 
perity. and territorial increase during 
his administra tion, 340. His unfortunate 
association with Palmer and Co. at 
Hyderabad, 343. Condemned by the 
hub a House, 815. Ungrateful return 
for his services, 343 

Havelock, General, sent to command the 
movable column at Allahabad; his 
numerical force,501. Defeats themnti- 
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neersat Futtebpore, atOnao, at Panclco- 
nuddee, and at Oawnpore, 505. Crosses 
the Ganges to relieve Lucknow; beats' 
the enemy at Aong; falls back to 
Muugjcwar, 506. Again advances into 
Oude; defeats the sepoys, and returns 
to Cawnpore; advances to Lucknow a 
third time with Sir James Outrain, and 
relieves the besieged garrison, 507. Dies 
at Lucknow, 612 

Herat, description of the country, 393. 
The city besieged by the king of Persia ; 
defended by Lt. Pottinger; the siege 
raised, 394. Major Todd, envoy ; obliged 
to withdraw the mission, 404 
Heytsbury, Lord, sworn in as Governor- 
General ; the appointment cancelled, 
382 

High courts established, 525 
Hindoo College established, 338 
Hindoos tan, its boundaries,!. Its state 
on the invasion of Mahomed Ghory. 24. 
And on the invasion of Baber, 1-5 
Holkar, rise of the family. 101. Mulhar 
Itao, defeated by the Abdalee, 135. 
Sustains a crushing defeat by Siildias 
army, 261. A dmiruble administration or 
Aylah bye, 260 

Bolkar .Teswunt Rao, his proceedings, 269- 
Joined by Ameer Khan and plunders 
Malwa, 261. Defeats Sindia’s army, 261. 
Is defeated by Sindia’s general, 261. 
Marches to Poona, and beats the Peshwa 
and Slmlia, and occupies Poona, 262. 
His wild proceedings and insolent de¬ 
mands, 271. Lord Wellesley declares war 
against him, 272. He compels Colonel 
Morison to retreat, 273. Besieges Delhi 
and obliffed to retire, £73. Plunders the 
Dooab, 273. Defeated at Deeg, 274. 
Chased by Lord Lake into the Punjab, 
and sues for peace; disreputable treaty 
made by Sir George Barlow, *282. He 
plunders the Punjab, Jeypore and 
Boon doe. 283. SUto of affairs at Indore, 
1811-17,326. The army marches down to 
join the Poshwa, and is defeated at 
Mehidpore; treaty ofjKaee, 333 
Boliand, Governor of Madnui; his gross 
miscc iiduct; deserts his post, 219 
Hope, Brigadier, the Hon. Adrian, killed, 
518 

Huma.voon, Emperor; cedes the Trans- 
Indus provinces to his brother; defeats 
Bahadur Shall of Guzerat, 47. Is 
defeated and expelled from India by 
Shere Shah, 48. His wanderings and 
adventures, 48. Recrosses tlie Indus; 
recovers his throne, and dies, 50 
Hyderabad, the contingent, 341. Mal¬ 
administration of Cbundoo Lall, 342. 
Palmer and Co. make advances, and 
become a power in the State,842. Their 
debt paid off, 344. Districts assigned for 
the pay of the contingent, 480 
Hyder Aii, bis rise and progress; his 
ignorance of letters; bis first distinction; 
deposes the raja of Mysore, and takes 
possession of the government, 
Acquires rich booty at Bcdnore, 161 
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Joins the Ni&am against the English; is 
defeated by Colonel Smith, 170. Recovers 
his losses, and dictates peace Under the 
walls of Madras, 171. Defeated at Mil- 
rota by the Mahrattas? besieged five 
weeks; makes peace with them, and cedes 
much territory, 172. Joins the confede¬ 
racy against the English, 194. Bursts 
on tho Carnatic, 195, Annihilates 
Colonel BaUHe’s force. 196. Thrice 
defeated by Sir,Eyre Coote, 197. His 
death, 201 


TBRAH3M, Adil Shah; his magnificent 
1 buildings at Beejapore, 89 
Ibrahim of Jounpor<, the extraordinary 
number and magnificence of his edifices, 
38 

I mad Shahee dynasty established at Berar, 

44 

Impey, Sir Elijah, appointed chief of the 
Sudder Court, 207. Great advantages 
of bis service, 207 

India, its boundaries, divisions, area and 
population : early history and chrono¬ 
logy, 1, 2- Its aborigines, 3. The period 
of its greatest literary eminence. 13. Its 
state at the period of 31 a homed Ghory, 
24 Of Baber’s invasions, 46. Of Nadir 
Shah’s irruption,105. Of Lord Wellesley’s 
advent, 239. On the arrival of Lord 
Hastings, 3il 
Indigo disturbances, 524 
Tstalitf captured, 429 


JAVA strengthened by Napoleon, 302. 

^ Conquered by Lord Min to. 80S 

Jehander Shah, killed by Ferok shore, 96 

Johan goer succeeds Akbar on the throne ; 
trs cruelty, 63. If is marriage with 
Noor Jehan ; her character and influ¬ 
ence, 64 Failure of his expeditions to 
the Deccan, 65. Extinguishes Oody- 
pore, 35. Embassy of Sir Thomas Roe 
to his court, 65. Is seized by his general 
Alphabet; rescued by Noor Johan and 
dies, 68 

Johan Lodi, revolts in the Deoean; his 
death,69 

Jellabibad, fortified by General Sale, 420. 
Visited with a succession of earth quakes, 
421. Relieved by General Pollock, 422 

Jenghis Khan desolates Central Asia, 28 

Jeypore, Ameer Khan invades it; inter¬ 
vention of the Governor-General; the 
raja reftisea a subsidiary alliance, 323. 
And accepts it, 32S 

Jhansi annexed by Lord Dalhousde, 478. 
The ranee recovers it during the 
mutiny; she massacres the Europeans, 
513. Her martial character arid her 
death, 515 

Jounpore, an independent kingdom; 
Ibrahim its greatest monarch; extinc¬ 
tion of the kingdom, 38 


j TZAFOOR MALIK, phe general of Alla- 
ood-deen, conquers Warungul and 
the Carnatic, 81- Ra vages the Deccan; 
his infamous conduct and death, 32 
Kala-puhar, a Con verted Hindoo, conquer?. 

Orissa, and persecutes the Hindoos, 56 
JCesari dynasty iu Orissa, 17 
Khiva, a Russian army sent against it, 
and obliged to retire, 401 
Khyberees, annihilate Akbar’s army, 57 
Kolapore, a Mali rat ta principal! tv, the 
rival of Satara, sinks into insignificance, 
101 

Kooroos, their struggles with the Pan- 
does, 5 

Koofcub-ood-deen Eibuek establishes the 
slave dynasty; makes Delhi his capital; 
27 

Kootub Shahee dynasty established at 
Golconda, 44 
Korygautn, battle of, 335 


T ABOITRDONNAIS, his improvements 
at the Mauritius; arr ves at Pondi¬ 
cherry with a fleet; indecisive action 
with the English, 115. Captures 
Madras; his dissensions with Dupleix, 
116. Returns to Paris; thrown into tho 
Bastile and dies, 116 

Lake, General (afterwards Lordl, captures 
Allygurh, 2 *7. Beats .Sindia before 
Delhi and at Lfwwaree, 269. Captures 
Deog; besieges Bhurfcpore and fails, 274 
Pursues Koikar into the Punjab, 281 
Lall Sing, paramour of the ranee, prime 
minister at Lahore, 443. Deposed for 
treachery’and banished, 454 
LaJly, governor of Pondicherry, 130. Cap¬ 
tures St. David, 130 Assails Tan j© re 
and retires, ISO. Lava siege to Madras 
and fails, 131. Recalls Bussv, J 20. De¬ 
feated by Colonel Uoote at Wan dew ash, 
131. Besieged in Pondicherry, and 
obliged to surrender; returns to Paris; 
tried and beheaded, 132 
Lawrence, Major Stringer, engaged two 
years in the siege of Trichmopoly; 
obliges the French to surrender, 123. 
Defends Madras, 131 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, resident at Lahore, 
455. Puts down opposition at Cash¬ 
mere, 454. Coinmisionei in Chub*, un¬ 
able to stem the revolt 500. Disaster 
at Chinhut, 500. Killed by the bursting 
of a shell, 501 

Lawrence, Sir John (afterwards Lord 
Lawrence), head of the Lahore admini¬ 
stration, 497. His extraordinary energy 
during tho mutiny, 499. Enlists Sikh 
regiments for the siege of Delhi, 509. 
His opinion of the mutiny, 519. Ap¬ 
pointed Governor-Genera!, 527. His 
policy in the contest in Afghanistan, 
529, His minute on canals, 529 
Littler, Sir John, his position at Loodiana 
and Forozeshutiur, 448 
Lodi dynasty seated on the Delhi throne, 
36. Ibrahim, the last of the princes, 
alienates his nobles who invite Baber, 39 
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MACARTNEY, Lord, governor of Ma¬ 
in. dra^, 198, (Contrary to his instruc¬ 
tions negotiates with Tippoo, 294. Re¬ 
fused the Governor-Generalship, 215 
Macaulay, Mr., his inscription on the 
statue of Lord William Bent*nek, 880. 
He gives ;i fatal blow to orientalism, 578. 
His penal code, 52.': 

Macnaughtcn, Mr. VV. (afterwards Sir 
William), envoy with Shah Soojah, 89f>. 
His treaty with the Afghans. 412. In¬ 
veigled by Akbar Khan and murdered, 
414 

Maepherson, Sir John, Governor-General 
ad interim ; his economical reforms, 215 
Madras, its foundation, its growth, 139. 
Captured by Labouraonmis, 110. Re¬ 
stored at the peace ol Airda-Ohapelle; 
117. Besieged by Laily without .success, 
180. The governor Mr. Balk's disgrace¬ 
ful treaty with the Nizam, 169. Drawn 
into a war with Hyder which is mis¬ 
managed, when he dictates peace, 17J- 
Berooralised by dealing in the nabob’s 
debts, 213. War with Hyder, 194. A 
desolating famine, 200. Lisresputable 
treaty with Tippoo, 204. Mutiny of 
European officers# ^97 
Maliarajporc, battle of, 410 
Mahmood of Ghuzni, invades India; con¬ 
ducts twelve expeditions, his expedition 
to Mod tan, to Nagarcote, to Thanesur, 
20 . To Ounouge.and Sornnftth,2L His 
death and character,22 
Mahomed, his birth ; establishes his creed 
in Arabia, 18 

M^homedanism, its rapid conquests, 18 
Maiioiutd All, nabob of the Carnatic; his 
cause espoused by the Madras authori¬ 
ties, 124. Urges the spoliation of Tau- 
jore, 165. His debts fcho source of de¬ 
moralisation at Madras; the shameless 
proceedings connected with them, 213. 
Paid off without enquiry by Mr. Bun- 
das, 214 

Mahomed Ghory, founder of Mahometan 
greatness in India, 24. Demolishes 
Hindoo power in Hindustan, 26. His 
death and character, 27 
Mahomed Shah of Gu/.erat, his brilliant 
reign of forty years, 89. Creates a navy, 
his conflicts with the Portuguese,40 
Mahomed Shah, emperor of Delhi, defeated 
by Nadir Shah, but restored to the 
throne, 105. His death, 183 
Mahr.afctas, description of the country; 
their rise andprogress, 76. Their military 
ppwer, 77. Their greatness created by 
Sevajee, 77. Only a vestige of their em¬ 
pire left in 1689. 91. The regent Ram- 
raj retires to Tanjore; new system of 
exactions. 91. Comparison of their 
anuies with those of the Mogul, 92. 
They battle and pursue Aurungzelie, 93. 
Discord among them; the rival houses of 
Sataraattd Kolapore, 94. They invade* 
Bengal, and obtain the cession of Orissa, 
146. They march to the Indus, 134. 
Obtain large eess.r-.ns of territory from 
the Nir.au!; they are at the zenith of 
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their power. 135. Totally defeated at 
Paiiiput, 137. Renew their expeditions 
to Hindustan, and plunder the JUtypoo?*- 
the Junta, and the RohiUa*, 172. Re- 
called to .Poona, 170. Defeated by the 
English underColond Keating, 183. Con¬ 
clude the treaty of Poorumlur with Col. 
Upton, 184. Bombay Council send an 
expedition to Poona, which fails; con¬ 
vention of V\ liruaum, i86. Treaty of Sal- 
bye, 190. Defeat the Nizam at Kurdla, 
235. Join Lord Corn wall is in the war 
with Tippoo, 220. Treaty of Ihissein,^. 
IVar with the English; Stadia and the 
Nagpore raja totally defeated :■ large por¬ 
tions of their dominions annexed, 270. 
War with the English in 1817. 328. 
Their power completely annihilated, 
385. 

Mahratta ditch at Calcutta, 146 
Malik Amber the great statesman and 
general of Ahmed uugur, 65, His death, 

Maiwa, kingdom of, established bv Dilawur 
Khan, 86. Brilliant reign of Mahomed 
Ghiljie; eccentricities of his son, 41. 
Annexed to Guzerat, 41. Conquered by 
the Muhrattos and divided between 
Sindia and liolkar, 101 
Martin, M.,the earliest of French colonists; 

his extraordinary energy, 112 
Mauritius, the, occupied by the French, 
112 . Great depredations of its privateers, 
891. Captured by Lord Minfco, 301 
Mayo, Lord, Governor-General, Ins Afghan 
policy, 530. His stole railways; hw 
popularity, and tragic death, 680 
Medows, <*e»„ his abortive campaign in 
Mysore, 220 . A _ 

Meer Cossim, created nabob of Bengal, 
his vigorous administration, makes 
Mnnghvr his capital; creates an army, 
166. Disputes about the transit duties 
with the Council; their base conduct, 
157. They declare war with him ; he is 
defeated and flies, after massacring all 
his European prisoners, 158 
Meer .Fattier, made nabob, 152. Is deposed, 
156. Made nabob a second time; his 
death,169 . • 

Meer Joomla’s expedition to Assam ; its 
failure, his death, 76 

Meerun, son of Meer Jaflier, puts buray* 
ood-dowlah to death, 152 
Metcalfe,Mr. (subsequently Sir Charles), 
his successful mission to Lahore, 293. 
His minute respecting Bimrtpore, 355. 
Nominated Governor-General by the 
. Court of Directors, rejected by theMin- 
istry, 382. First Governor of Agra, 383. 
Officiating Governor-General,establishes 
the liberty of the press, which is dis¬ 
pleasing to the Directors, ami he resigns 
the service, 38 k Governor of Canada 
and Jamaica, 884 

U vsore, fi principality created for the old 
dynasty by Lord Wellesley, 248. The in¬ 
corrigible conduct of the raja creates a 
revolt; quelled by British troops, 363. 
Lord W. Bent in ck takes over the admi- 
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nistratiofi, 3(13. It is restored to his 
adopted sou, 529 

Min to. Lord Governor-General, his ante¬ 
cedents, 283. He extinguishes anarchy 
in Bundiecund, 290. Arrests the pro¬ 
gress oi‘ Runjeet Sing, 293. Sends an 
embassy to Cabu!, 293. And to Persia, 294. 
Interferes for the protection of the raja 
of Nagpore, 296. 1 Proceeds to Madras on 
the mutiny of the European officers, 299. 
Captures iiourboa and the Mauritius, 301. 
Puts down piracy in the Arabian seas, $00. 
Accompanies the expedition to Java, 
which is conquered, 303. His earnest 
representation to the Court for the 
fiuppressiou of iho Pindnrees, 303. He is 
superseded; merits of his administration, 

m 

Mogul dynasty, established by Baber, 44 
Montgomery, Mr. Robert, member of tho 
board of administration 470. Disarms 
the mutinous sepoys at Lahore, 498 
Moodkee, battle of, 447 
Mooltan, Moolraj, succeeds his father as 
governor, 458. Murders two English 
officers and revolts, 458. Defeated by 
Lieutenant Edwardes, 459. Shut up in 
Mooltan and besieged by General Whish, 
400. Joined by Shere b ug and the 
siege raised, 460, General Whish, 
reinforced, renews the siege; brave de¬ 
fence by Moolraj : capture of the city, 
460. Moolraj condemned to imprison¬ 
ment and dies, 469 

Monson, Colonel, his disastrous retreat, 
•273 

Moorahed Kooly Khars, appointed sooba- 
liar of tieogal. Founds the city of 
Moorshed&had ; onbou ages native trade 
and discourages that a «f the Company. 
143. His prosperous a&uinist ration, ami 
death, 145 I 

Mutiny of the Eurodjtm officers, the 
first, in 1765,163. The second, in 1795, 
236. The third, in 1810, 298 
Mutiny of the sepoys in 1764, 159 At 
Vellore, 2b5- Of the 47th at Barrack- 
pore, 353* Of the native regiments in 
1843-14, 480. Of the 38th in 1852, 523 
Mutiny of 1$57, the last and greatest; the 
greased cartridges the immediate cause 
of it, fill the sepoys with terror and in¬ 
dignation, 492. Thsy reject all expla¬ 
nation j every regiment in Hindustan 
filled with a hostile feeling, 493. The 
paucity of European troops furnishes 
the opportunity, 493. The- 84th Queen’s 
brought, round'from Rangoon, and the 
19th disarmed, 493. Outbreak of the 
regiment sat Meerut, 10th May; massacre 
bt Europeans, 495. Disgraceful su pi lio¬ 
ness of General Hewitt in command, 
495. The mutineers proceed, unptirsued, 
t'j Delhi; the regiments there fraternise 
with thorn, and massacre the Euro¬ 
peans, and set up a Mogul throne, 49o. 
teepoys disarmed at Lahore, and at other 
stations iu the Punjab, 498. Revolt of 
all tho regiments between the Sutlej 
£pd Allahabad, 499. Revolt of the regi- 
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men is in Oude, 500 The Residency 
besieged for twelve weeks, 5U1. Re- 
volt of the regiments at Cawnpore, 501. 
The entrenchment invested for three 
weeks; tho General surrenders; massa¬ 
cre of the Europeans at tin* ghaut, 502. 
General Havelock repeatedly beats the 
sepoys and retakes Oawnpore; atto- 
cious murder of the women and children 
by tlte Nana, 505, General Havelock 
twice endeavours to march to the relief 
of Lucknow, but is unable, 506, He 
and Sir James Outifuu advance again 
with success, 507. The skire of Delhi 
protracted for three months, and th« 
city captured after six days’ fighting, 
510. Si) James On tram and Havelock 
are besieged in Lucknow. 611. Relieved 
by Sir Colin Campbell, oi2. Campaign 
nsraiuafc the sepoys in Central India, 
513. Belief of Dhar ami Saugpr, 513. 
Capture of Jhausi, 613. Escape of the 
ranee, 514. Battle of Koonch, Bib 
Capture of Cal pee, 514. Total defeat of 
the rebels, 511. They rea^embie at 
GWalior; Right of Sindia, 515. Tho rebels 
defeated, and tie* mutiny quenched in 
Central India, 515. Confiscation and 
restoration of the land in Oude, 517. 
Operations in itohikund, 518. reacts 
proclaimed, 619. Cause of the mutiny, 
520 

Mugudu, tho kingdom established, 10, 
its grandeur, 11 

Miihabhamt, tho, its legend, 4 

Munoo, his code, 7 

Muttra, its magnificent tern pk~ nlimd '.red 
by Malnnood oi Ghuzni, 21 

Mysore, the throne usurped by HyderAli, 
166. Bequeathed to his son, 201. Con¬ 
quered and partitioned by Lord Welles¬ 
ley, 24S. A portion given to the old 
family as a personal boon, 2i8. Mis¬ 
conduct of the raja and assumption of 
the government by Lord IV. Bentinek, 
862. The raja adopts a son, who is 
acknowledged as his heir. 329 


AT ADI R SIT AH, his antecedents: invades 
Afghanistan; overruns the Punjab; 
captures and plunders Delhi, and re¬ 
tires with thirty-two crores of rupees, 
105 

Nagpore, the raja gainr. Orissa, 116. Con¬ 
federates with Sindia a gainst the Com¬ 
pany, 263. Defeated at Argaum, 209, 
Signs the treaty of Deogaum, and cedes 
Orissa and Berar, 270- Appa Sahib, 
raja, 322. Attacks the Residency, and is 
defeated, 832. The kingdom restored, 
332. Annexed on the total failure of 
heirs, 477 

Naim Furn&vese, the Maliratta Mach in- 
veiii, his extraordinary genius. 236. 
His death,and its consequences, 259 

Nana Sahib (Doondhuo Bunt), foments 
the &pirit of revolt, 501 • Mft$sa ere>< a!i the 
Europeans, men, women, and children, 
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B02. Defeated at Cawnpore,50fl. Chased 
into Nepaiil and dies, 518 
Napier, Brigadier, his improvements in 
the Punjab, 471. His brilliant charge of 
the rebels, 615 

Napier, Sir Charles, receives the supreme 
control in Sin do. 431. His violent pro¬ 
ceedings, 432. Captures Emamgurh, 
433. Defeat^ the Beiocbes at Moca nee, 
and Duppa, 435 

Napoleon lands in Egypt, 244 Sends a 
large armament to India on the Peace of 
A.miens, 25 > 

Natives excluded from office by Lord 
Cornwallis, 228. Admitted by Lord 
William Ben thick, 373 
Nazir Jung, soobadar of the Deccan, 
marches to the Carnatic, 120. His 
cause espoused by the English, 121. 
He is defeated by Bussy and killed by 
the nabob of Cacldapa, 121 
Neill, Colonel, bis gallant conduct nt 
Benares, 503. 8aves the fort of Allahabad, 
504. Marches w ith Outran! and Havelock 
to. Lucknow, and killed, 508 
Nepaul, description of it, $11. Rise and 
progress of the Goorkhas, 311. Their 
extensive conquests, 312. Encroachment 
on British territory, 312. Lord Minfco 
fails to effect a settlement, .$12. They 
resolve on war, 813. Plan of the cam¬ 
paign; failure of three divisions, $14. 
General Ochterlony'ss masterly tactics; 
obliges the court to sue for peace; a 
treaty concluded but not ratified, 31.7. 
Second campaign; General Qehterlony 
b^fcs the Nepnuiftse, and a treaty is con- 
chided, 317. Jung Bahadoor marches 
with an army to put down the mutineers, 
Bid 

Nicholson, Brigadier, arrives with his 
movable column before Delhi; the 
homage paid to his genius ami valour; 
leads the assault and is killed, MO 
Nizarn-ool-moolk (Cbeen Killich Khan) 
viceroy of the Deccan ‘JO. Leaves Delhi 
in disgust, and becomes independent at 
Hyderabad, 3ft Entreated by the 
emperor to save the empire from the 
Mali rattan, but is defeated by them, 103. 
Nizam AH, his sou, assassinates his 
brother Salabut Jung, and ascends the 
th rone,of Hyderabad, 164, Makes a treaty 
with the Madras Council in 1766,166. 
Joins Hydor in attacking the English, 
and is repeatedly defeated. 108. Makes 
another treaty, 169. Promotes a 
confederacy against the English; 
neutralized by Mr. Hi&tings, 133. Joins 
Lord Cornwallis In the war with Tippoo, 
220; and obtains territory, 222. Totally 
defeated by the Mahrattus at Kurdla, 
935. Dismisses his French force, 243' 
Joins Lord Wellesley in the war with 
Tippoo, 245. Cedes the territory he 
acquired in the two wars, 249. Disputes 
about the pay of the contingent settled 
by Lord Daihousic, 48b 
Noor Julian, her origin, married to Jeban- 
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geer; bar magnificent court, 04. Her 
hostility to Mohabet, who seizes the 
emperor, whom she rescues, 67. Loses ^ 
Jier power on the death of Jchangeer, 

m 

Northern Sircars granted to Bossy, 127, 
Granted to the Company by the em¬ 
peror, 165. Madrah Council agree to pay 
tribute for them to the Nizam, 166 

Nofct, General, his con Diets nt C&ndahar, 
405. Advances to C$bul; brings away 
the sandal-wood gates and Mahmood s 
mace from Ghuzni and blows up the 
fortifications, 427 

Nunkoomaris charges against Hastings; 
accused of forgery by a native, tried, 
convicted, and hung, 180 


OCHTEItLONY, Colonel (afterwards 
Sir David), his defence of Delhi, 
273. His successful campaign in NepauJ, 
816. His second campaign terminates 
in peace, 317. His orders to assemble 
an army to resist Doorjun Sal of Bkurt- 
porc countermanded, and he dies of a 
broken heart, 35-4 

Oodypore, throne filled by liana Sanga, 
41, Its independence virtually extin¬ 
guished, 65. 

Orissa, its early history, 16. Booddhist for 
seven centuries; Hindoo dynasties of 
the Kesaris, and Guuga-bungsa, 55. 
Conquered by the king of Bengal ami 
annexed to the empire, 56. Ceded to 
the Malir.tfctas, 146. Annexed to the 
Company’s dominions, 270. Desolating 
famine, 528 

Oude, Saadut AH, soobadar of, 99. He 
invades Beh.ar, and is totally defeated, 

160. His kingdom restored.^ by Clive, 

161. Corah and Allahabad bestowed on 
the emperor, 161. Urges the war wit h 
the RohMas, 176. Obliged to rede 
Bimares to the Company, *78. Visits 
Hastings at Ohunar, ami obtains per¬ 
mission to plunder the Begums, 209. 
Vizier Ali appointed nabob; deposed 
for his illegitimacy and vices, 238. Lord 
Wellesley takes half the territory to pay 
for the defence of the other half, 265. 
Lord Hastings gives the nabob a royal 
ti Ae,365. Wretched state of the count ry 
in Lord William Bent inch’s time; he 
threatens to take over the government, 
366. Chronic misrule; remonstrances 
of successive Governor-Generals, 430, 
Colonel Skmmajj’s report, 481. General 
Outranks report, 482. Lord Dalhousie^ 
minute, 482. Home authorities order 
the annexation of it, 483 

Outram (afterwards Sir James) pursues 
Dost Mahomed. 898. His proceedings 
in Sinde, 434. Arrives at Cawnpore with 
reinforcements, 507. Cedes the command 
to Havelock; relieves the garrison of 
Lucknow, 607. is blockaded; relieved 
by 8i* Colin Campbell, 51! 
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"PACHECO’S defence of Cochin, nrst de¬ 
monstrates the superiority of Euro- 

# pean over native troops, 109 
Vandya dynasty, in the Deccan, 16 
Paniput, Baber’s victory, 43. Akbar's vic¬ 
tory, 51. The Abdake’s victory, 137 
Peel, Captain, of the Shannon: his naval 
brigade, 507 

Persia, embassy .sent by lord Wellesley 
252. And by the Crown, 291. And by 
Lord Minto, 295* 

Peshwa, the authority of the, established 
by Balia]ee Wisbwa ath, 07. Extin- 
gmshed by Lord Hastings. 330 
Pjgot, Lord, Governor of Madras, placed 
in confinement by the Council *, decision 
/.)< the Court, of Directors; his death, 102 
Thndarees, their origin; their leaders, 304. 
their system of pi under, 305. First 
inroad into the British districts, 306; 
Lord Minlo's representations to the 
Court, 306. Lord Hastings’s repeated 
representations, 318. Their expedition 
in 1815,,322. In 3810,324. Lord Hastings 
takes the field, and exterminates them, 
334 

Pitt’s India bill, its provisions. 213 
i- ondiohorry founded, captured by the 
Dutch, restored at the peace, 112, Be¬ 
sieged by Admiral Bcscuwen without 
success, ITT. Captured in 1763 by 
Coote and demolished, 132. Captured 
in 1779*194. Captured hi .1793, 229. 
Pollock, General, forces the Khyber pass 
and reaches Jellalabad, 420. Evades 
Lord Ellenbprough’s orders to retire 
4*^4. Defeats Ak bar Khan, at Tczeeu: 
occupies Cabal, 427 

Portuguese, double the Cape, 106. Vas¬ 
co oe Gama discovers India at Calicut, 
307. Second expedition under Cabral; 
third expedition under Vasco, 108. Al- 
meyda defeats the Egyptian and Guze- 
rattee squadrons, 109. Albuquerque 
viceroy, founds Goa, establishes Portu¬ 
guese authority over 12,000 miles of sea 
coast; superseded and dies. 110. The 
Portuguese occupy Ceylon, and Macao 
in China, 110. They are established in 
Bengal, 111. Resist the whole Mahome- 
dau power of the Deccan. 111. They 
shrink into insignificance. 111 

l Vttanger, Lieut, afterwards Major, his de¬ 
fence of Herat, 393. Envoy at Cabul, on 
tiie assassination of Si/IV. Macnaghtcn. 
makes a new treaty. 415. Delivered up 
&y a hostage, 416, His energy at Ea¬ 
rn ocan, 428 J 

Prc^s, liberty of destroyed by Mr. Adam, 
Afc^oomiitjon under Lord Am¬ 
herst and Lord W. Bent inch, 3&3. Its 
freedom legalised by Sir C. Metcalfe, 

I>r ^ ess * 0T1 ,J f the captured Sikh guns 

Punjab; Jcypal, king of, defeated by Su- 
buktugeen, 19. Consolidated under 
devolutions on his 
u ath 448. 1 he ” army becomes all 

power,ul, (44. And murders the prime 
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minister, and plunders Golab Sing, and 
MooJraj, 445. Ranee Jhindun regent, 
launches the army on the British terri¬ 
tories, 440. The lour engagements, 451. 
Sir Henry Hardinge enters it, and con¬ 
fiscates! the Cis Sutlej province and Jnl- 
{under, and alienates Cashmere. 453. 
Treaty of 9th March, 1846, and of De¬ 
cember, 454. Revolts in 1848, 460. Con¬ 
quered a second time and annexed, 469. 
Admirable administration under Lord 
Dalhousie ; suppression of slavery, da- 
coify and thuggee, 471. Roads, canals, 
mi a other improve men ts v 471. Loyalty 
during tho mutiny; contributes to the 
suppression of it, 509 

JDAILWAYS, projected by Sir Mac- 
donald Stephenson; encouraged by 
Lord H ardinge 485. Organised by Lord. 
Dalhousic; hia memorable minute, 485. 
State railways projected by Lord Mayo, 
580 

Bripootamk desolated b.v Holkar arid 
Ameer Khan, and invokes British pro¬ 
tection, 284. Which is granted by Lord 
Hastings, 327 

Rajpoots, their early struggles with the 
Mahonjcdans, 41. Defeated bv Baber, 
46. Join Akbar, and fight for" him, 53. 
Tli ur struggles with Aurungzobe, 35 
Ramsyun, the epic, its legends, q 
Ramu r hi$ birth and exploits, his expe¬ 
dition to Ltmka or Cevlon, 7 
Rana Sanga, raja.of Oospore ; his exten- 
Stve power, and his army, 41. Defeated 
by Baber, 40 

Ravnnu, the sovereign of Lunka shin by 
Ramu, 7 

Red Sea, expedition to, 2A3 
Rent irce tenures, their origin and cha¬ 
racter, 359. Resumption completed by 
Lord llliarn Bentlrick, 359 
Roe, Sir Thom ns,envoy to the Mogul court 

(iO 

Rose, Sir Hugh, his campaign during the 
mutiny in Central India, 513 
Runjeefc Sing, consolidates his power in 
the I unjab, 290. Makes inroads into 
Kirhn.d; Mr. Metcalfe obliges him to re- 
tire, 292. He signs the treaty of XJmritsir, 
Annexes Cashmere, JVlooltan, and 
tho Derajat, 367. French officers disci¬ 
pline 1 us army, m He Is defeated at 
■Noushera, 368. Sends a present of a 
shawl tent to the Queen of England ; re- 
a present of dray horses in return, 
w69. His power and resources in 1830, 
369 Meeting with Lord William Ben- 
tmclc at Koopur, 370. Seizes Peshawnr, 
385. His designs on Sin do deb ated, 386, 
Signs fcho tripartite treaty, 391. His 
death and character, 399 


O AMBA-jE h, son of Sevajee, succeeds him, 
his worthless character: barbarously 
murdered by Auruugzebe, 90 
Sata^a, a portion of the Peshwa’s territory, 
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/ranted to the family of Sevajee 340. 
Oii the failure of heirs, it is annexed to 
t\xc Company's territories, 477 
geetn, the wife of Eamu, carried off by 
Ravunu, recovered by her husband, 7 
Seetabuldee. battle of, 1532 
Serai-ood-dewlab, aoobadar of Bengal* 
sacks Calcut ta, 147. Defeated by Colonel 
Olivo at Dumdum, 150. His intolerable 
oppressions; conspiracy against him,150. 

Is defeated at Piassy and tt»es; is brought 
back and murdered by Mrerun. 152 
Seraiopore Missionaries, their labours in¬ 
terdicted on account of the \ eilore 
mutiny, 288 , _ _ . 

Serefraj )Chan, aoobador of Bengal, sup¬ 
planted by 41 iverd.v Khan, 145 
Seringa,patam captured 246 
Sepoys,their chronic insubordination; cause 
of disaffection in 1856, 491 
Sevaiee. founder of Mahratta greatness; 
liis birth and early exploits, 78. His 
ooimueats. and strength of his army, 
at. too age of 85; ravages the Mogul 
territories, 80. Plunders Surat, 81. 
Strikes the coin in his own name; he 
creates a fleet; signs the convention of 
Poorundur, 81. Origin of the chant, 82, 
Proceeds to the emperor’s court; is be- 
h aguered, and escapes, 82. lie vises bis 
institutions, 82. Proclaims his inch*.- 
tvendeuce and is crowned 85. H U ex po 
diUon to the south and his fanaticism.. 
88. His death and character, 87 
Shall Aluro, emperor, as AU Oohpr, endea¬ 
vours to recover Bengal, is defeated by 
Co lonel Caiiiaud, 154. Cedes the Be wa¬ 
ne© tu the Company, 161. Blinded by 
Ghoiam Rhadir, 230. Rescued from 
misery by Lord Lake, 2GS . . 

Shalijee, the father of Sovaiee, nis origin 
and progress; obtains the jageors of 
Poona and other districts ; his expedi¬ 
tion to the south, where he acquires 
iageers, 77 . r r 

Shah Johan, the valiant son of Jchangeer, 
t>5. lie revolts and is defeated; recon¬ 
ciled to his father, 06. And ascends the 
throne, 60. His extravagant expendi¬ 
ture, 09. Commences war hi the 
Deccan, 09. Extinguishes the kingdom 
of Ahmedrtugur; subjects Boejaporc to 
tribute: recovers Caudahar, 70. Un¬ 
successful-expedition toBalkh; loses an 
army in the Afghan passes; loses Can- 
dahar, 71. His four sons and their 
characters, 72. His serious illness, 72. 
Struggles for the throne, 78. His re¬ 
covery, but too late; Aurungiebe enters 
the capital and deposes him, 74. Sur¬ 
vives the deposition six years; his char¬ 
acter, his magnificence; the peacock 
throne; his admirable administration, 
and immense wealth, 74 
S'hao, chief of the MAUratt&s, 90 
Shelton, Brigadier, his abominable temper, 
and its deplorable effects, 411 
Shore Shah, establishes the Soor dynasty, 
47. Defeats tha king of Bengal defeats 
llumayobn at Cunouge, anil mounts the 
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throne of Delhi, 48. His cruelty tit 
Eaisecn; captures Chittorfc; killed at 
Callings*; his character, and extraordi¬ 
nary genius, 49 ~ 

Shore Sing, deserts to Mocdraj, 460. Pro¬ 
claims war against ihe English. 400. 
Fights General T hack well at Sadoolla- 
pore, 462. Fights Lord Gough at Chib 
jiamvallah, 4f& Defeated at Guzerat, 
467 

Shore, Sir John, opposes tho Permanent 
Settlement, 227. Becomes Governor- 
General, 233. His feeble policy in the 
affairs of the Nizam, 234. He quails 
before the second mutiny of the Euro¬ 
pean officers, and is superseded, 237. 
His courage in dealing with the affairs of 
Qude, 288. Created a peer on his return 
to England, 239 

Sikhs, their origin, a religious sect, and 
political commonwealth: their spiritual 
guides; driven back by Babadoor Shah 
to their hills, 95 

Si rule, subjugated by tho Mahomedans, 
18. Submits to the emperor A kbar, 57. 
Treaty with Lord William Bcntlnck, 
371. Tho Ameers coerced by Lord 
Auckland, 396. Treated unjustly by 
Sir Charles Napier, 432. Defeated at 
Meeanee, 435. Sin do annexed by Lord 
EUenborough ; remarks on the transac¬ 
tion, 435 , . 

Sindia, rise of the family, 101. Mahda- 
jee. totally defeated by Colonel Oamae, 
188. Makes peace with Hastings, 100. 
Negotiates the treaty ofSalbye which 
increases Ills consequence, 190. Becomes 
minister and commander-in-chief of the 
emperor, and obtains possession of the 
Booab, 229. Plunders the Rajpoots; 
defeated by them; defeats them, 230. 
Be Roigne organises a great Sepoy 
army, 281. Sindia proceeds to Poona, 
becomes all powerful with the young 
Pesliwa, 231. Do Boignc defeats Hol- 
kar : death of Sindia, 232 
Sindia, Do will t Kao, defeated by Holkar; 
defeats Holkar, 261. Joins the Peshwa, 
mid defeated by Holkar at Poona, 262. 
Joins the raja of Nagpore against the 
English, 26*. Ahmcdmtgur captured 
by General Wellesley; battle of Ass,ye 
266. General Lake captures A Uygur b, 
207. Beats Sindias troops at Lkswarec, 
and at Delhi, 26S. Reduced to extre¬ 
mities, ho signs the treaty of Sirjee 
Anjengarmp 970. His hostile attitude 
on the failure of the siege of B hurt pore, 
275, Resolves, in conjunction with 
Nag pore, to absorb Bhopal; Lord Has¬ 
tings prevents it, 319. Agrees to assist 
in rooting out the Plndarees, 825. New 
treaty forced on him by Lord Hastings, 
829. ‘Die* iu 1827, 437. State of the 
Cabinet in 1843; the army domineer over 
the Government, 487. Lord Ellen- 
borouch insists on its disbandment 
439. Battles of Maharajpore and Pun* 
niar, 440. New treaty, 441. The 5th 
Sindia obliged to tty from Gwalior 
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during the mutiny ; restored to his 
throne, 515 

Slave dynasty, its establishment, 27. Its 
extinction 30 

Sleeman Major, suppresses the Thugs 
37 ii. Reports on the state of Oude! 
4S1 

Sobraon, battle of. 4“1 
Somnath, its magnificent temple de- 
spotted by Mali mood of Ghuzui, 22 
Soojah. Shah Johan’s second son, viceroy 
or Bengal; his struggles for the throne, 
is defeated ; Hies to Arraean and is put 
to death. 75 

Stuart General, at Madras,* his dilatory 
conduct on the death of Hyder, 201. 
£t length marches to Ouddiloro ; u 
hafucd by the gen fas of Btmy, 202. 
Rescueo from peril by the peace be¬ 
tween France and England; put under 
arrest at Madras, 202 
Snbuktugoen r ruler of Ghuzni, attacked 
by Jeypal and d 'feats him, 19 
Suffrein, the great French admiral, fights 
four battles with the English, all in¬ 
decisive, 199 

Sumachar Durpun, the first native 
printed newspaper, 3'.8 
Supreme Court; its establishment, its 
encroachments on the Government 
which is paralysed, 200. Interposition 
ol Parliament, 200. Amalgamated with 
the Sudder Court, 52o 
Syud Ahmed, a Mauomedan fanatic, ob- 
tams possession of Peshawur, hut is 
expelled, 308 
Syifds, dynasty of the, 37 

; . P ■ 

r p.\J MEHAL, built by Slmh Johan as a 
mausoleum for his queen. 74 
Tallikotta,.great battle of; destroys Hin¬ 
doo power in the Deccan, 59 
Tan jure, the principality founded by 
Shah joe. 77. Besieged by Rally, but the 
slogo raised, ISO. First interference of 
the Madras authorities, H8. At the in¬ 
stance of Mahomed All they fleece the 
raja and depose him; the Court of 
Directors restore him, 191 
Tantia Topee superintends the massacre of 
the Europeans at Cawnppre.502. Marches 
to relieve Jharisl; defeated by Sir Hugh 
Rose, 514. Takes possession of Gwalior. 
515. Is chased, captured, and executed, 
519 

Teefcoq Meer’s insurrection near Calcutta, ; 
861 

Telimama, Hindoo kingdom in the Dec- 
can, 1(5 

Tbackwcli, General, fights Shore Sing at 
SadooUapore, m 

Timur, or Tamerlane, invades India, 36. 
Defeats the emperor; lets his soldiery 
on Delhi for five days ; proclaims 
himself emperor and recrosses the 
Indus. 37 

Tippoo plunders the garden-houses of 
tho Madras gentry, 139. He invests 
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Mangalore,. end captures it after a siege 
of nine months, 203. Attacks the lines 
of the raja of Tra van core, an ally of the 
English. 219. Lord Cornwallis declares 
war; first campaign abortive, 220. 
Second campaign fiiils, 221. The third 
successful, and Tippoo resigns half his 
territory and pays three crores, 223. 
H,is hostility to the English : the Mau¬ 
ritius proclamation, 240. Lord Welles¬ 
ley fciftes the field against him: ho 
makes a stand at Mabmdly, 245. Is be- 
sieged at Seringa pa tain; the town can- 
tured; Tippoo killed, and his dynasty 
extinguished, 246 

Todor Muli, raja, Akbar’s great finance 
minister, 02 

Toehluk Ghazee, founds tho Toghluk 
dynasty. 33 

roghlulc Manomoft, his accomplishments : 
his ^ military skill; his insane eccen¬ 
tricities, 33. Extends his power beyond 
ail previous princes, 33. Sends an 
army to China which perishes; ei 
doavoiirs to remove the capital to 
Dowratabad, 34. His caprices create in- 
surreetjons; B ngal revolts: the whole 
ol the Deccan revolts, 35. The dynasty 
decays, and four independent kingdom’s 
established, 35 

Toghluk Feroze, extraordinary number of 
his oditices, 35 


TTG-^f KOOLS, the allegory of the, 12 
Dm bey la cam paign, 52(5 


yBDUS, the, S 

‘Vellore mutiny, its cause, 2m 
V ikTum-adityu,his grandeur ;hispitronage 
of literature, 13 


ATjTELLESJLEY, Lord, Govern or-Gen^ml 
239. Condition of India, 239 Tjp- 
poo’s hostile proclamation. 240. Resolves 
to coerce him; orders the Madras army 
into the field; its weakness. 241. Ho 
breaks up the policy pf isolation : nego¬ 
tiates with the INiz:iK!,242. Extinguishes 
the French force at Hyderabad, 243. 
ScnngapatAm captured, and Iiyder’s 
dynasty extinguished, 2ifi. Mediatizes 
the nabob of the Carnatic, 231. Sends 
an expedition to Egypt. 253. Takes over 
hail the Glide territory, 253- Concludes 
the treaty of Basse in with the Pcshwa. 
263. Encourage.-, private trade, 257. Es¬ 
tablishes tho college of Fort William 
256, Censured by the Directors, resigns’ 
258. Is asked to remain another year : 
consequences of this request, 259. War 
with feindia. and the raja of Nagpoiv 2(vj 
VTar with Holkar, 272. Alarm at home 
270. ^ Ho is superseded, 270. Character 
ot bis administration, 277. Condemned 
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by the Corn! of Proprietors, 278. The 
eenszh'o reversed tnirty years alter, 
278 

Wellesley, General, pursues Dhondia Waug, 
249. Captures Ahniodnugur, 2t5tV. Beat s 
Sindia at Assye, 266. And the raja of 
Nagpore at Arguum, 269 
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Windham, General, his disaster at Cawa- 
pore extricated by Sir Colin Campbell, 
912 

Wilson, Mr. James, financial member of 
; Council, 924. His financial measures, 
524 

I Wilson, Brigadier, captures Delhi, 510 
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Afghanistan, agreement as to boundaries 
of, between England and Russia, 531. 
Unsettled state of, 532. Russian em¬ 
bassy received at Cahul, 535. English 
embassy turned back, 536. Ultimatum 
despatched, and war declared against, 
636. Capture of Ali Mtfsjid, JellaiabatL 
and Caudalur, 336 

Baroda, corrupt administration of Gaik- 
war of, 532. Attempts to poison British 
Resident. 632. He is deposed, 582 
Bengal and Behar, threatened famine in 

1874, 531 

Bombay, famine in 1877, and great loss of 
life, 634. Generous efforts in England, 534 
Browne, General Sir Samuel, captures All 
Musjid,-5&> 

Buckingham and Chandos, Duke of, ap¬ 
pointed Governor of Madras, 533 
Campbell, Sii George, Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal, his precautionary mea¬ 
sures against threatened famine in Ben¬ 
gal and JBehar, 631. Receives the ap¬ 
proval of Viceroy and Home Govern¬ 
ment, 531 • 

Oavttgnari, Major, concludes a treaty with 
Y;ikoob Khan, 530. Is knighted, 636. 
His murder, along with the members of 
the embassy, 537 

Empress of India, assumption of title of, by 
h r Majesty the Queen, 534. Proclaimed 
at Delhi on 1st January 1877, 631. Re¬ 
lease oMMOO prisoners, 534 
Hobart, Lord, Governor of Madras, his 
able administration, 532. His death, in 

1875, 532 

Indian', railways taken over by English 
Government. 537 

Jowakis, expedition against the, 535 
Jung Bahadoor of Nepaul, his death, 535 
Khiva, Russian exp edit ion in 1873 against, 
030. .Surrender Of the Khan, and sub¬ 
mission to the tor, 530 
Lyiton, Lord, Governor - General, 633. 

Cotton duties gradually repealed, 533 
Madras, famine in, 1877, with great loss of 
lift.. 534. Liberal assistance from Eng¬ 
land towards relief, 634 
MulTiar Rao, Gaik war of Baroda, corrupt 
administration of, 532. Attempts to 


poison the British Resident, 532. De¬ 
posed after triak.by a commission, 532 
Stapler, Lord, Governor of Madras, suc¬ 
ceeds by law to lord Mavb, as Governor- 
General, 530 

Native soldiers seut to Malty, 535 
Northbrook, Lord, appointed Governor- 
General in 1872, 530. His Qualities as a 
statesman, 530. Declines to assist the 
.Kliivans against Russia, 5;>0. Employs 
sufferers by the famine on public works, 
531. Differences with the Secretary of 
State os to the Tariff Act, 633. Censured 
by Lord Salisbury, 538. Retirement 
from ofitee, 533. Rewarded with an earl¬ 
dom, 533 

Roberts, General, occupies Peiwar Pass, 
536. Captures .Cabu!, 537. E’ ncuates 
the city and occupies Sherpur, 637 
Russia and England, agreement between, 
as to boundaries of Afghanistan*. 531 
Shere Ali Khan, Ameer of Afghanistan, 
banishes his eldest sou, 532, Receives a 
liussian cmbassy at Cabul, 535. Decliiics 
to receive an English embassy, 535. War 
declared against him, 535. His flight 
ti'Qm Cabu), and death at Balkh, 636 
Stewart, General, captures Candahar, 536 
fit me hey, Sir John, Finance Minister., pro¬ 
poses a tax for emergencies of famine, 
534 

Temple, Sir Ricnard, his successful mea¬ 
sures to counteract the fkmltie hi 1S74, 
531, Gigantic nature of the transport 
employed, 631 

Wales, Prince of, visits India in 1S75, 
533. Visits Maharajahs ol Madras, 533. 
Presides over investiture of Star of India. 
at Calcutta, 533, Enters Delhi in state, 
538, Visits Nepaii V the Maharajahs of 
Puttiala and Gwalior, and Holkar at In¬ 
dore* 533. Embarks at Bombay on 13th 
March, 533, His letter to Lord North¬ 
brook, 583 

Yakoob Khan, succeeds his father as 
Ameer of Afghanistan, 532. Treaty con¬ 
cluded with, 536. His flight to the Bri¬ 
tish camp, 537. His throne declared 
forfeited, and made a prisoner of state, 
537 






